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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


SINCE  tlic  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  Gallusia.  an 
Engliah  form,  its  learned  aa^or,  m  well  as  the  Teteran 
Hermaim  of  Lripoo,  to  whom  he  dedicated  hia  Cftoriete, 
hare  been  nmnbered  with  the  dead,  while  the  irreparable 
hm  <hiu  Bortained  by  the  literary  world  was  hdghtened 
hj  the  decease,  soon  after,  of  Orelli  at  Zurich. 

At  the  period  of  hia  too  early  remoTal*  Professor 
Beeker  was  engaged  -in  •ooUee^g  tho'laateriak  for  a  second 
improTed  and  enlarged  .edition  o^  Galltis :  the  task  of  com- 
pleting  whidi  was  eoiiB%iied'to,Prolessor  Rein  of  Eisenach, 
and  the  deceased's  papers  rlao^^d  at  his  di^iposal.  Besides 
interweaTing  in  the  work  ttiestf  (MtlinmoiiB  notes,  the  new 
eOboft  has  likewise  added  Terj  mnoih  Talnable  matter  of  his 
own,  correcUng  errors  where  they  ocourred,  throwing  new 
hfjbii  on  obscure  points  of  oritidunn  or  antiqiiarian  know- 
ledge, and,  where  the  explanations  were  too  brief,  giving 
them  greater  development. 

He  has  fbrther  adopted  the  plan  of  the  EngSsih  eiUtor, 
whereby  the  Excursuses  were  thrown  together  at  the  end, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  even  tenor  of  the  nanra- 
tive  ;  and  the  woodcuts  removed  from  the  end  to  their 
proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  text.  Much  matter  has 
also  been  extracted  from  the  notes  and  embocBed  in  the 
Appendix.    These  changes  have  given  a  unity,  conse- 
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cutiTeneflfly  aud  compieteiiesB  to  tho  work  which  muAt 
materially  enhance  its  literary  value.    Indeed,  so  great 

have  been  the  alterations  and  additions,  and  there  has 
been  so  much  transposition  and  remodelling,  that  this 
English  edition  lias  required  ueai'l^  as  mudi  time  and 
labour  aa  the  preceding  one. 

Two  beantifiil  ooloored  plates,  representing  a  mosaic 
pavement  and  the  wall  of  an  apartment  at  Pompeii* 
together  with  the  plan  of  the  hovse  of  the  Tragic  poel» 
and  some  new  woodcuts,  have  been  inserted. 

By  the  advice  of  friends  many  of  the  citations  have 
now  been  given  at  length. 

The  Excursus  on  the  Buhkrinnen  has  been  entirely 
omitted. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  first  edition  having  been 
for  some  time  eihittfciiEri{'in''4rcfeifc to  loig'-aa  little  time  aa 
poerible,  the  proof* shells.  w^^.byVilie* kindness  of  the 
German  publisher*  fb]:\v::i^^<^![jtQ/U^  country  as  thej 
issued  from  the  pre6&..**Th^  QditonimAy  be  permitted  to 
observe,  in  conclusion;  {Hat  hiQ  *  '  glatl  to  find  from  the 
extensiTe  dreolalion  of  Oalhn  in  this  country  and  America* 
as  well  as  from  the  opinions  of  the  press,  the  praise 
he  ventured  to  bestow  on  the  work  has  been  fully  borne 
out 

BaiOBTOzr,  ifay,  1849. 
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^^AJLLUS  Oder  Eonrnclts  Scene n  auci  (lev  Zeit  Augtisfs 
— such  ii  the  German  tiUe  of  Profenor  Becker's 
work^^waB  published  at  Leipsic  in  1838.  The  noyelty  of 
its  conceptiont  the  comparatiTely  fresh,  ground  it  broke  in 
the  field  of  Roman  AntiqiiitieSy  and  the  exceedmg  em* 
dition  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  at  once  arrested 
the  attentkm  of  Qerman  acholars,  and  it  haa  erer  rince 
been  considorcd,  what  its  author  ventured  to  hope  it  would 
be»  'a  desirabie  repertory  of  whatever  is  most  worth 
knowing  about  the  private  Hfe  of  the  RomanB.'  Soon 
after  its  publication,  a  very  lengthened  and  eulogiatio 
oritaqne  appeared  in  the  Tim€$  London  newspaper;  and 
Oh  it  seldom  happca^  that  that  Journal  c^n  find  space 
in  its  oolumns  for  notices  of  this  description^  no  little 
wright  was  attached  to  the  drenmstanee,  and  a  pro- 
portionate interest  created  in  the  work.  Proposals  were 
immediatelj  made  for  publishing  it  m  an  English  dress^ 
and  the  book  wiis  advertised  accordingly ;  but  unforeseen 
difficulties  interrened,  arising  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  work,  and  the  plan  was  ultimately  abandoned. 

In  fact,  in  order  to  render  the  book  successful  in 
i^glandy  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be 
somehow  divested  of  its  very  German  appearance,  whiLh, 
how  palatable  soever  it  might  be  to  the  author's  own 
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oountrymeiif  mold  haje  been  cmare  to  the  generality  of 
English  readers.  For  instance,  instead  of  following  each 
other  umntemiptedljr,  the  Sceaes  were  separated  by  a 
profound  gulf  of  Notes  and  Exeorsoses*  which,  if  plunged 
into,  was  qiute  sufficient  to  drown  the  interest  of  the 
tale.  The  present  translator  was  advised  to  attempt 
certain  alterations,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed 
with  the  task  by  the  very  favourable  opinion  which  some 
of  onr  most  distingoiahed  scholars  entertained  of  the 
original,  and  thdr  desire  that  it  should  be  introduced 
into  this  country.  The  notes  have  heea  aooordingly  trans- 
ported from  their  intercalary  position,  and  set  at  the 
foot  of  the  pages  in  the  narrative  to  which  they  refer* 
The  Scenes  therefore  sacceed  each  other  unintemiptedly* 
so  that  the  thread  of  the  story  is  rendered  contiuuous,  and 
disentangled  from  the  mate  of  Wt»ning  whidi  the 
Excursuses  abound.  These,  in  their  tiu*n,  have  been  thrown 
together  in  an  Appendix,  and  will  doubtless  prove  a  very 
substantial  caput  eomat  to  those  who  shall  have  first  dis- 
cussed the  Ughter  portion  of  the  repast  In  addition  to 
these  changes^  which  it  ia  hoped  will  meet  with  approba- 
tion, mucli  curtailment  has  been  resorted  to,  and  the  two 
volumes  of  the  original  compressed  into  one*  In  order  to 
effect  this,  the  numerous  passages  from  Roman  and  Oredk 
authors  Lave,  in  many  instances,  been  only  referred  to, 
and  not  given  at  length;  matters  of  minor  importance 
have  been  occasionally  omitted,  and  mure  abstruse  points 
of  disquisition  not  entered  into*  Those  who  may  feel  an 
interest  in  furHier  inquiry,  are  referred  to  the  Professor'a 
workj  in  four  volumes,  on  Homan  Antiquities,  now  in 
course  of  pubUcation  in  Qermany.  At  the  same  time, 
care  has  been  taken  not  to  leave  out  any  ebbeutial  iact. 
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The  narradTe,  in  spito  of  the  author's  modest  esti- 
male  of  this  section  of  bis  labows,  is  reall  j  very  interest- 
ing, naj,  wonderfuUj  so,  coosidering  the  narrow  limits  he 
had  presoribed  for  himself,  and  his  esrefiil  ayoidanoe  of 

anything  not  founded  on.  fact,  or  bearing  the  semblance  of 
hction. 

The  idea  of  making  an  interesting  story  the  basis  of 

hia  exposition^  and  of  thus  'stremng  with  flowers  the 
path  of  dry  antiquity/  is  most  jadioions.  We  hare  here 
a  flesh  and  blood  picture  of  the  lloman,  as  he  lived  and 
moTed»  thought  and  aeted,  worth  more  a  thousand  times 
than  the  disjecta  membra^  the  dry  skeleton,  to  be  found  in 
such  books  as  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  and  others  of 
the  same  nature,  whieh,  howoTer  emditOi  are  yastly 
QninTiting. 

In  conclusion,  the  translator  will  be  abundantly  satis- 
fied if,  by  his  poor  instrumentality,  the  English  student 
shall  have  become  acquainted  with  a  most  instructive 
work,  and  thus  his  mind  stimulated  to  the  further  inyes- 

ligation  of  a  subject  fraught  with  peculiar  fascination — 
the  domestic  habits  and  manners  of  the  most  remarkable 
people  of  antiquity. 

hOVDOVf  May,  1844. 
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was  oBoe  a  period,  when  no  portion  of  olaaaio 

lore  was  more  zealously  cultivated  than  the  study 
of  Antiquiiiea,  by  which  ia  meant  ererjlhing  appertaining 
to  the  politioal  mstitiitiomp,  worship,  and  honses,  of  the 
ancients.  Though  the  two  former  of  these  are  the  most 
important,  in  an  hiatorieaL  point  of  Tiew,  yet  objects  of 
domestic  antiquity  excited  still  greater  attention;  and  as 
it  was  e?ident  that  on  the  understanding  of  them  depended 
the  correct  interpretation  of  andent  anthors,  the  smallest 
minutiae  were  deemed  worthy  of  invest igatioo. 

The  greatest  philologists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seTcn- 
teenth  centuries,  such  men  as  Lipsius,  Casauboous,  and 
Salmasiua»  took  great  delight  in  this  particular  branch  of 
archmology.  The  Iast>mentioned  scholar  has,  in  his  Ewet- 
ciU,  ad  Solinum,  in  the  notes  to  the  Scriptt,  Hist* 
AuffUitmt  and  TertulHan*  JDe  FalUOf  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
displayed  his  usual  acumen  and  erudition.  And  altliough 
more  recent  discoveries  have  often  set  him  right  in  the 
explanation  of  manners  and  customs,  still  his  must  always 
be  considered  as  a  rich  compilation  of  most  judiciously 
chosen  materials. 

It  however  soon  became  apparent  that  written  accounts 
were  frequently  insufficient;  and,  as  monuments  were 
gradually  brought  to  light  from  amidst  the  rubbish  that 
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hid  theodi  their  importanoe  grew  more  aad  more  manifewt 
Theee  mtnesfles  of  departed  grandeur  and  magnifioeiioe»  of 

early  habits  and  customs,  were  canvassed  with  increasing 
animation;  and,  in  Italy,  a  great  nomber  of  worka  ap- 
peared descriptive  of  them ;  which,  however,  often  evinced 
rather  an  oetentation  of  extensive  learning  tlian  real  depth 
and  penetration.  The  Italians  poaaened  the  advantage  of 
having  the  monuments  before  their  eyes,  and  moreover, 
the  Dateh  and  Oerman  aoholani  eontented  themaelveB  with 
throwing  together  a  quantity  of  loose  and  unconnected 
oheervationBy  without  bestowing  much  investigation  on  their 
rdevaney.  Bat  it  waa  after  the  eondtinon  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  this  fmit  reached  its  height,  and  the 
writtnga  beoame  ezeeedingly  onpalatable,  from  the  taateleaa 
fiudiion  of  jnmbling  ancient  with  modem,  and  Christian 
with  heathen  customs. 

Even  up  to  the  present  time  not  mneh  has  been  done 
in  explanation  of  this  particular  branch  of  archa3ology, 
and  little  as  snob  works  as  Fignorios  Be  Setvia,  Ferrarios 
Ih  re  Vestiaria,  Mercurialis  De  Arte  Gymnastica,  Cia- 
oonius  De  TricLimo^  Paschahus  De  Coranie,  eta,  are 
calculated  to  give  satisbetion,  they  still  eontinne  to  be 
cited  as  authorities.  Whilst  the  political  institutions  have 
been  aubjected  to  profound  investigation,  the  private  Ufe  of 
the  Romans  has  been  quite  neglected,  or  nearly  so ;  and 
the  hand-books,  which  could  not  well  be  entirely  silent  on 
this  head,  have  merely  presented  us  hasty  notioes,  taken 
from  the  older  writers. 

The  works  of  Matemus,  Ciiano,  and  Nitsoh,  may  have 
been  uaefol  in  their  day,  hot  they  are  now  quite  obsolete. 
Moierotio,  who  undertook  to  describe  tlie  customs  and 
habits  of  the  Romans^  has  confined  himself  to  making  a 
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eompihftion  cf  a  quantity  of  aaeodotoB,  enUed  from  the 
old  authorsy  and  deducing  some  general  characteristics 
from  them.  Coutore  has  also  written  three  essays,  en- 
titled, De  la  Vie  Privie  dea  Roraaim  in  the  Menu  de 
I  Acad,     Jnacr.  L 

The  most  important  work  that  has  been  written,  at 
least  upoa  one  part  of  Koman  life»  is  Btittiger's  S<tbina,  as 
It  18  the  result  of  actual  personal  inTestigataon.  This  de- 
serredly  famed  archaeologist  succeeded  in  imparting  an 
inlerest  even  to  less  important  points,  and  combiimig 
therewith  manifold  instruction,  notwithstanding  his  tedious- 
ness,  and  the  numerous  instances  of  hasto  and  lack  of 
flritieal  acumen.  We  mnst  not  omit  to  mention  Mazois' 
Pakice  of  Sccwrus,  The  work  has  merits,  though  its 
worth  has  been  mnch  increased  by  translation,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  editors  did  not  produce  an  original  work 
on  the  subject,  instead  of  appending  their  notes  to  a 
text  whidi,  though  written  with  talent,  is  hmned  and 
nncriticai.  Dczobry's  limne  du  SQcle  d'Augmte^  may 
also  proTO  agreeable  reading  to  those  who  are  satisfied 
with  light  description,  yoid  alike  of  depth,  precision,  and 
scientific  Talue,  It  would  be  still  more  futile  to  seek  for 
instmetion  in  Ifirbach'a  Bcfman  Letters.  In  the  second 
edition  of  Creuzer's  Abriss.  der  Romiachen  Antiquitatm, 
IVofessor  Bahr  has  given  a  yerj  Taliiable  treatiae  on  the 
objects  connected  with  the  meals  and  funerals.  It  is  the 
most  complete  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared, 
tboogh  the  work  being  only  in  the  form  of  an  abstract, 
a  more  detailed  account  waa  inadmissible. 

In  the  total  absence  of  any  work,  satisfactorily  ex* 
plaining  the  more  important  points  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  ancients,  the  author  determined  to  write  on  this 
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saigeoti  and  was  engaged  during  ae?eral  years  in  col- 
lecting materiab  for  Uie  pnrpoee.  Hb  original  intention 
waa  to  produce  a  systematic  hand-book ;  but  linding  that 
timi  woold  lead  to  too  mueh  brenty  and  eartaibnent» 
and  exclude  entirely  several  minor  traits,  which  al- 
though not  admitting  of  daflaification,  were  highly  neces- 
sary to  a  complete  portrait  of  Roman  life,  he  was 
induced  to  imitate  the  example  of  Buttigcr  and  MazoiSi 
and  produce  a  continuous  story,  with  ezphniatory  notes 
on  each  chapter.  Those  topics  wliick  required  more 
elaborate  inTestigation»  bare  been  handled  at  length  in 
Eicursuses. 

The  next  question  was,  whether  a  tictitious  character, 
or  some  lustorical  personage,  should  be  selected  for  the 
hero.    The  latter  was  chosen,  although  objections  may  be 
raised  against  this  method ;  as»  after  all,  a  mixture  of  fiction 
must  bo  resorted  to  in  order  to  introduce  several  details 
which,  strictly  speaking,  may  perhaps  not  be  historical. 
Still  there  were  preponderant  advantages  in  making  some 
historical  fact  the  basis  of  the  work,  particularly  if  the 
person  selected  was  such  as  to  admit  of  the  introduction 
of  various  phases  of  life,  in  the  course  of  his  biography. 
A  personage  of  this  sort  presented  itself  in  Cornelius 
Oallus,  a  man  whose  fortunate  rise  firom  obscurity  to 
splendour  and  honour,  intimacy  with  Augustus,  love  of 
Lycoris,  and  poetical  talents,  render  him  not  a  littie  re- 
markable.   It  is  only  from  the  higher  grades  of  society 
that  we  can  obtain  the  materials  for  a  portraiture  of 
Roman  manners;   of  the  lower  orders  but  littie  is 
known.    The  Augustan  age  is  decidedly  the  happiest 
time  to  select   Indeed,  littie  is  known  of  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  previous  period,  as  Yarro's  work,  De  Vita, 
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PcpuU  Bamam,  the  firagments  of  which  are  valuable 

enougli  to  make  us  deplore  its  lo8l»  lias  unluckily  not 
come  down  to  us.  The  rest  o(  the  earlier  writeni,  with 
the  exeeption  of  the  eomedians,  whose  aooonnts  we  xmut 
receive  with  caution,  throw  but  little  light  on  thia  aide  of 
life  in  their  times,  inasmuch  as  domestic  relations  sunk 
then  into  insignlEcance,  compared  with  the  momentous 
teanaactions  of  public  life ;  a  remark  partially  applicable 
to  (he  age  of  Angostos  also.  The  saeoeeding  writmm  are 
the  ^t  to  dwell  with  peculiar  complacency  on  the  various 
objects  of  domestic  lozory  and  comfort>  which,  now  that 
their  minds  were  dead  to  nobler  aims,  had  become  the 
most  important  ends  of  existence. 

Hence  it  is,  that  apart  firom  the  numerous  antique 
monuments  which  have  been  dug  up,  and  placed  in  mu- 
seums, (e.g.  the  Museum  Barbonkum),  our  most  valu- 
able authorities  on  Roman  private  life  are  the  later  poets, 
as  Juvenal*  Martial,  Statius ;  then  Fetronitts»  Seneca^  Sue- 
toniuSy  the  two  Plinies,  Cicero's  speeches  and  letters,  the 
elegiac  poeta^  and  especially  Horace.  Next  come  the 
grammarians  and  the  digests;  while  the  Greek  authors, 
as  Dionysius  of  HaUcarnassus,  Plutarch,  Dio  Cassius, 
Lncian,  Athenaus,  and  the  lexicographers,  as  Pollux, 
still  further  enlighten  us.  The  author  has  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  quote  these  last  as  authorities,  except  when  they 
expressly  refer  to  Roman  customs,  or  when  these  corre- 
spond with  the  Grecian.  He  has  also  confined  lumself 
to  a  citation  of  the  beet  authorities,  and  such  as  he  had 
actually  consulted  in  person.  Their  number  might  have 
been  considerably  increased  from  Fabricius,  Biinau's  Gi- 
taloffue,  and  other  works  of  the  kind. 

In  dividing  the  work  into  twelve  scencii,  the  author 
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dwdainui  all  inteDtioii  of  writing  a  romance.  Tbia  woiild« 
BO  doubt,  have  been  a  far  easier  task  than  the  tedious 
Gombinatioa  of  a  multitude  of  isolated  facts  into  a  single 
jucture ;  an  operation  ailowing  but  Ter j  little  scope  to  the 
imagination.  It  was,  in  fsyct,  not  unlike  putting  together 
a  picture  in  mosaioy  for  which  purpose  are  supplied  a 
certain  number  of  pieces  of  divers  colours.  What  the 
author  has  interpolated,  to  connect  the  whole  together,  is 
no  more  than  the  colourless  bits,  indispensable  to  form  the 
ground-work  of  the  picture,  and  bring  it  clearly  before 
the  eye.  His  eagerness  to  avoid  anything  like  romance, 
'  may  possibly  have  rather  prejudiced  the  narrative,  but, 
even  as  it  is,  more  hction  perhaps  is  admitted  than  is 
strictly  compatible  with  the  earnestness  of  literary  in- 
quiry. 

The  character  of  Qallus  may  seem  to  have  been  drawn 

too  pure  and  noble ;  but  the  author  docs  not  fear  any 
censure  on  this  score.  His  crime  has  been  here  supposed 
to  be  that  mentioned  by  Ovid,  linguam  mmio  non  Unuisse 
mero ;  and  indeed  the  most  authentic  writers  nowhere 
lay  any  rery  grave  offence  to  his  charge.  Possibly,  the 
reader  may  have  been  surprised  that  Gallus  has  not  been 
introduced  in  more  inteilectuad  company,  since  his  position 
towards  Augustus,  and  friendship  with  VvgS— very  pro* 
babiy  with  Propertius  also — would  have  yielded  a  fine 
opportunity  for  so  doing.  But,  apart  from  the  hardi- 
hood of  an  attempt  to  describe  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  men  like  these,  nothing  would  have  been  gained  for  our 
purpose,  while  their  very  intellectual  greatness  would  have 
prevented  the  author  from  dwelling  so  much  on  the  mere 
externals  of  life.  Moreoveri  it  b  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  early  friendship  between  Tirgil  and  Oallus  con- 
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tinucd  to  the  close  of  the  latter's  career,  after  lie  had 
fiiilea  into  disfavoar  with  Augustua.  Such  persons  as  are 
hm  portrayed,  abounded  in  Borne,  as  we  learn  from 
Juvenal  and  Martial. 

In  describing  Gallus  as  oobM«»  the  author  wished  to 

institute  an  inquiry  into  those  points  of  domebtic  life 
which  had  hitherto  been  little  attended  to»  or  imperfectly 
investigated.  As  &r  as  the  customs,  occupations,  re- 
quirements^  &c.t  of  the  hir  sex  were  concerned,  Bottiger 
has  giren  Terj  satis&ctory  infomiation  in  his  ScUnna ;  so 
that  the  introduction  of  a  matron  into  Gallus'  family 
might  haye  led  to  a  repetition  of  matters  which  that 
writer  has  already  discussed.  In  that  case  the  andmr 
must  also  have  entirely  omitted  Lycoris — a  personage 
affording  an  exceUent  opportonity  of  introducing  several 
topics  of  interest  relating  to  the  sex.  The  relations  of 
marriage,  so  far  as  they  form  the  basis  of  the  household, 
could  not  be  passed  over  in  olenee;  but  it  is  only  in 
this  point  of  view  that  the  Excursus  on  Marriage  must 
be  conndered,  as  it  makes  no  pretensions  to  survey  the 
matter  in  its  whole  extent,  either  as  a  religious  or  civil 
institution. 

The  author  was  desirous  to  have  introduced  an 
account  of  the  public  shows,  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and 
circus,  but  they  reqmred  such  a  lengthy  preamble,  that 
the  subject  was  omitted  entirely,  a&  being  too  bulky  for 
the  plan  of  the  work. 

In 'treating  of  matters  so  various,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  author  may  have  occasionally  offered  erroneous 
opinions;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  diapters  have 
been  elaborated  with  more  inclination  than  others;  all  he 
wishes  the  reader  to  believe  of  hun  is,  that  he  has  never 
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ahnnned  the  labour  of  eaniost  personal  mrestigatioii ; 

and  he  hopes  that  a  work  has  been  composed*  which 
may  aenre  as  a  desirable  repertory  of  whateyer  ia  most 
worth  kuowing  about  the  private  Hfe  of  the  Romans. 
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ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 

On  the  method  of  extiaguiihing  lint,  tee  alio  Ulp.  Dy.  xxxili.  7,  18; 
Aothm  qtioque  quod  9»»lhigumA  IimmmIM  mum  pandwr,  Utm  oinloiMt, 
Miphtm^i  psrHeoi  guoque  H  sealoM, 

Bcipectiiig  the  deHei^  of  the  Roman  ladioi  (and  gentlcmeii),  oomp. 
Mart.  zW.  IfM ;  Jov.  yI.  6M  ;  PeHoD.  H  71 ;  PUd.  £p.  W.  S. 

The  Cofi/itdemo/iM  are  often  mentioned  in  inacriptions.  See  Campana, 
di  dice  StpoM^  Jtom.  1841 ;  and  Di^*  xxzili.  7$  ISt  CimiubtmtUm  ftiogM 
jmoftMi,  l.e.  ittorve  #/  nalOf  IntlntolD  Ju9ido  comHimif  oetnai  «al. 

Id  the  fixcunus  on  TVbe  AbiMv,  in  the  paieage  ftmn  Pliny  icad  dmwrm 
inetead  of  rvpteto. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TWO  COLOUBED  PLATES. 


PLATE  L      To  face  TiOe-p^. 

A  mosaic  pavemeat  taken  from  Zahn's  OmammUef  u.  pi.  56> 
ahewing  the  high  degree  of  perfectioii  which  this  art  leached. 

PLATE  II.       To  face  ik$  Firtt  Seme,  p.  1. 

The  wall  of  a  room  in  a  house  near  Uh*.  Basilica  at  I^ompeii, 
alter  Zahn,  pL  29.  The  three  chief  compartments,  in  which  we 
flee  floating  two  Qaai  and  a  female  foim,  aie  of  a  yellow  odomr; 
while  the  tastefhl  arahesqnes  encircling  these  are  executed  in  red 
and  green.  The  upper  part  of  the  wall  was  much  iojured,  and 
id  tiicrcforc  omitted.  The  extreme  beauty  of  the  work  i:^  suf- 
ficiently apparent,  although  in  the  above  copy  only  two  ul  the 
colours  are  given. 
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j  :S'0CTUJ1NAL  RETURN  HOME. 

THE  third  watch  of  the  night  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  the  mightj  city  lay  buried  la  the  deepest 
silence,  unbroken,  save  by  the  occasional  tramp  of  the 
•  Noctornal  TriamviriS  as  they  passed  on  their  rounds  to 


*  The  iii'.'htly  supcrinttiulence  of 
Koine  soon  bcCsanic  one  of  ihc  ilatic>of 
the  iriumriri  OT  trcf-iurif  ircviri  cajii- 
,    taleSf  wlio  bad  to  preserve  the  ])eiice 
L  And  security  of  the  city^  and  espccia.lly 
!   Id  piOTide  •gftinst  fires.  Liv,  xxix. 
I  14;  TYimvint  capiiali^  mandatum 
!         Hi  nigWoi  ditponereni  per  urbem 
«ervafvnlfiM»  ne  qui  noeiwrm  etgiug 
I  JUrmUi  utqu€  ab  incen^is  eavere- 
,  iur,  adjuforrs  triumviris  qumqueviri 
'  uti  cis  Tibenm  itnut  qfdque  regionis 
€tdi/iciis  prtPfssenL    Val.  IVfax.  viii. 

tl,  r..  ^f.  Mnivins,  Cn.  LaHim,  I.. 
Si'xtii'^'".  triumviri,  (/uod  ad  i/icen- 
f/i  fff/i  ill  HHcia  via  orlum  ejt'tinyaen' 
,  fit  tin  tardiu^  vcncranty  a  trih,  pi, 
i  die  dicta  ad  poptiium  damnati  &unt, 
J  The/  were  also  called  triumviri  noc- 
m  iMsrwL  Lit.  »,  46 ;  VmL  Alftx.  viii. 
I  I,  0»  P.  VUHiU  inumvir  no^umm 
mm  ^*  AfuUhf  irib,  pi,  aeeuMtus— 

I  The  dmocouB  Sosian  attodet  to 

fltiieni,  Amphitrjfo  Plauti,  i.  1, 3 1 
■llald  facia m  nunc,  il  ti«ivM  m  te  Mmnm 

il>ecause  they  arrested  tlmse  whom  they 
Mound  in  the  street  late  at  night;  and 

1  [OAL.] 


we  find  the  rirjifrs  discharging  the 
same  t'unciion.     f/oquc  rii/tles,  qui 
cusindieOant  via  nam  rei/io/trtn,  rati 
uKure  Trimalehionia  domum  rffre- 
gerunt  janiuim  suLiio  et  cum  aqua 
teeuHMttque  tumultuari  suo  jure 
ca:per%mU,    Ct  Seneca,  EpisL  S4. 
When  Petnmdttt  apeakt  of  water,  we 
nratt  euppoM  that  the  watch  were 
provided  with  fire-bdckete ;  we  cao 
scarcely  aasome  that  engines  {sipho- 
ned) arc  alluded  to,  although  Beck* 
mann  points  out,  with  much  proba> 
bility,  thaf  one  of  the  means  of  extin. 
gui.shin^'  tire  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
was  rercrred  to  in  Pliny,  I' p.  \.  42, 
ami  A  j>pull(iiU*rus  in  Vett.  Afolhem. 
Opp.  p.  32.    V.  also  Isidor.  xk.  6  ; 
Sdiiieider,  Echg,  Phys,  i.  225,  ii. 
117;  Colttin.  iii.  10;  denique  Nat. 
ii.  16.   Bttckete  (Aoiim,  PUo.  x.  43. 
J  uv.  xiv.  366, )  and  hatchett  {doUhra, 
Big.  i.  16»  3)  were  part  of  the  ap- 
paratot  for  extlnguUhhig  flifs.  Pe- 
tronii  SalireTy  c.  7ft>    Augustus  re* 
modelled  this  nightly  watcli,  forming 
oeven  cohorts,  headed  by  a  prefect, 
called    J'rirjertifs    VigUum.  Supt, 
Aug,  30i  Paul.  Dig,  i.  id.  In  sjjU^ 

'  1 
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[Scene  I. 


geo  that  the  firc-watchmeii  were  at  their  posts,  or  per- 
haps hy  the  iooUtep  of  one  lounging  homewards  from 
a  late  ch^bauch*.  The  last  streak  of  the  waning  moon 
faintly  illumined  the  temples  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Quad- 
riga), and  shot  a  feeble  gleam  oyer  the  fanes  and  palaees 
of  tlic  Alta  Semita,  whose  roofs,  clad  with  verdant  shrubs 
and  flowers,  diffused  their  spicy  odours  through  the  warm 
night^air,  and,  while  indicating  the  abode  of  luxury  and 
joy,  gave  no  sign  of  the  dismal  proximity  of  the  Cam- 
pus Sceleratus. 

Tn  the  midst  of  this  general  stillness,  the  door  of  one 
of  tlie  handsomest  houses  creaked  upon  its  hinges  ;  its  ves- 
tibule^ ornamented  with  masterpieces  of  Grecian  sculpture, 
its  walls  overlaid  with  costly  foreign  marble,  and  its  dom 
and  doorposts  richly  decorated  with  tortoisc-sliell  and 
precious  metals,  sufficiently  proclaimed  the  wealth  of  its 


of  these  pveeAutUmi,  flics  ftequendj 
oeeurred ;  sod  slthough  the  Romsns 
INMBCSsed  no  fire*insiirsnce  offices,  yet 
such  munificent  contributions  were 
msde  for  the  RuttcretB'  relief,  that  ' 
suspicton  sometinv;  arose  of  the  own- 
ers of  hnn«!es  having  themselves  set 
I  hem  on  lire.    So  says  MaitUU,  ili. 

Smpta  doiQus  fuerat  UbI,  TongUUme^  du> 
centif  { 

AtatuUt  hme  nlmlnni  omus  in  uibe  fre- 

CoUatum  e»l  deciet ;  toga,  non  potet  ip&e 
▼iilMi 

InotndiMt  tuam,  TonflllaM,  dmntunf 

JuTsasl  describes  the  seal  of  those, 
who,  not  content  with  lendering 
pecnnisrjr  relief  to  the  suffisicrs,  also 
made  them  piesenu  of  statues,  pic- 
tures, booksy  and  so  forth.  Sai,  iii. 
215: 

—  melion  et  plura  reponit 

Per^icTJii  orbonim  lautmimuH,  ct  raerito  Jam 
Suxpectus,  tanqiuim  ipse  tuas  incenderit 


*  Pfobahlf  like  Propertius,  whsn 
he  had  the  ]>lessant  ▼ision,  desciibed 
in  11.  29.  Morning  would  ftoqueafly 
surprise  the  drinkers.  Mart  I.  9l 
Riberein  lucem  ;  vii.  10,  byOamarsm 
lucem.  The  debiuiclun!  lire  of  thone. 
who,  inverting  the  oxiXf.r  ot  nature, 
slept  all  day  and  rioted  all  ni^^hu  is 
well  sketched  by  Seneca,  Fjt.  V2%. 
Turpis.qui  alto  sole iemUomnu  Jacti, 
et  cujuM  vigilia  meii&o  die  inckpil,  £i 
Mikm  mulHt  ho§  anitlueanmm  mi. 

'■  Sumt  qvi  qffleia  Itfott  fioellsfme  ptr» 
vertunt,  nee  ante  dtdueunl  oovfcs 
heeienta  pra»§e  empmim,  qtmm  op^ 
petere  uon  ccBpU*.  He  terms 
Antipodes,  who,  according  to  nsnjiif 
of  Cato,  Ncr  orientem  unqunm  soUm 
rye  occtdentem  vkderutU.  Cf.  CoUm. 
FraJ,  1ft. 

•  Tor  a  description  of  the  differeiw 
parts  of  the  house,  accompanied  I  t 
Ulusttationsy  see  the  Excursus 
The  Reman  Heme, 
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owner.    The  osiiariuB^  rattling  the  cbiun  that  served  as  a 

safeguard  ai^ainst  nocturnal  depredators,  opened  the  un- 
bolted door,  Ui»i  luiiug  as  he  did  so  the  prospect  into  the 
entrance-hall,  where  a  few  of  the  numerous  lamps  were 
fltiU  burning  on  two  lofty  marble  candelabra,— a  proof 
that  the  inmates  had  not  yet  retired  for  the  night  At 
the  same  time,  there  stalked  througli  the  liall  a  frecdinan, 
vhose  imperious  mien,  and  disregai  d  of  the  surly  porter, 
even  more  than  the  attending  vieartus,  at  once  pointed 
him  out  as  one  poaseasing  much  of  the  confidence  of  the 
lord  of  the  mansion.  He  strode  musingly  across  the  thres- 
hold and  vubLil)nU^  towards  the  street,  and  after  looking 
anxiously  on  all  sides,  through  the  dim  light  and  the  sha- 
dows of  the  lofty  atria,  turned  to  his  attendant  and  said, 
'  It  is  not  his  wont,  Leonidas ;  and  what  possible  reason  can 
he  have  for  concealing  from  us  where  he  tarries  at  this  late 
hour?  He  never  used  to  pro  unattended,  whether  to  the 
abode  of  Lycoris,  or  to  enjoy  the  stolen  pleasures  of  the 
Sttbura.  Why  then  did  he  dismiss  the  slaves  to-day,  and 
hide  from  us  so  mysteriously  the  place  of  his  destination  ?' 

*  Lydus  tells  me,'  answered  the  vicarius,  *  that  Gallus 
left  tlie  palace  in  evil  mood,  and  when  the  slave  who  was 
putting  on  his  sandals  enquired  whence  he  should  escort 
him  on  his  return,  he  bade  him  await  him  at  home,  and 
then  hastened,  clad  in  his  coloured  .v/ntkeHs,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Via  Sacra.  Not  long  before  liis  departure, 
Pomponius  had  left  the  house ;  and  Lydus,  impelled  partly 
by  curiosity,  and  partly  by  anxiety  at  the  unusual  excite- 
ment of  his  master,  followed  at  a  ifistance,  and  saw  the 
two  meet  near  the  Temple  of  Freedom,  after  which  they 
disai)peared  in  the  Via  a  Cyprio.' 

'  Pomponius  r  returned  the  freed  man,  *  the  friend  and 
confidant  oi,  Largua  I  No  company  he  for  an  open  and 
frank  disposition,  and  still  less  at  a  jolly  carousal,  where 
the  tongue  is  unfettered  by  copious  goblets  of  pure  Setinian 
wine,  and  of  which  the  Sicilian  proverb  too  often  holds 
good  the  next  morning,  '  Cursed  be  he  who  remembers  at 

1— « 
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the  banquet*,*  *  I  don^fc  know,  Leonidas/  continued  he ,  after 
a  moment's  reflectioni  *  what  dismal  foreboding  it  is  that 
has  for  some  time  been  pursuing  me.  The  gods  are»  I 
fear,  wroih  with  our  house;  they  hate  too  sudden  pros- 
perity, we  are  told.  There  was  too.  mcthinks,  more  tran- 
quillity in  the  small  lodging^  near  the  Tiber  than  in  this 
magnificent  palaee ;  more  fidelity,  when  the  whole  house- 
hold consisted  of  few  besides  ourselves,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  this  extensive  mansion,  tillod  witli  many  decnrim  of 
dearly- purchased  slaves,  whom  their  lord  hardly  knows  by 
sight,  ministers-  of  his  splendour,  but  not  of  his  comfort 
Above  all,  there  was  more  cordiality  among  those  who  used 
to  climb  the  steep  stairs,  to  partake  of  his  simple  fare,  than 
in  the  whole  troop  of  visitors  who  daily  throng  the  vesti- 
bule and  atrium  to  pay  the  customary  morning  greeting.' 


*  MtvdmfUfdfiovatrvfJtiTQTmf,  Plut 

Syinpos,  i.  1.  The  acnse  in  which 
Martial,  \.  28,  applies  this  proverb  to 
PiociUiui,  ii  eerteinljr  the  only  comet 
m«  Lueian,  Symp,  lii.  p.  420* 

^  TheAomanof  wealth  and  dis. 
tinction  occupied,  with  his  family, 
the  whole  of  his  extensive  mansion  ; 
the  less  allJuent  rented,  in  proporuon 
to  their  requirements  and  means, 
either  an  entire  house,  or  a  M  Ction  of 
some  larger  iasu/a,  the  uatue  by 
which  ell  hired  houiee  went — end  the 
poofer  claMCi  took  a  emaU  Mnumt- 
inm  in  an  upper  storr«  though  at  a 
Bomeirhat  extravagant  price,  pefuio 
cellce.  Mart.  iii.  90,  8.  The  poet 
himself  occupied  a  ccenacalum  of  this 
deitcription  in  the  third  storj,  i.  118, 
7,  Scalis  habito  trihis,  xed  alth  ;  and 
he  says  of  the  miserly  S.inctrrt,  who 
used  to  take  halt  his  caena  home 
with  hiui,  vil.  20,  20,  per  du~ 

centas  domum  iulit  scalas.  Ah  in  an 
intula  of  ihiA  description  the  lodgers 
might  be  very  difierent  penoni^  the 


stairs  to  their  private  apartmente  often 
led  upwards  from  the  street  ouiaidie: 
an  anangcment  also  to  he  found  in 
the  private  houses.  The  C4»Moti/iNB 
assigned  to  Uispsia,  for  her  security 
after  she  had  discovered  the  mon- 
stro»ittes  of  ilie  Bacchanulia,  was  of 
tliis  description.  Liv.  xxxix.  Consul 
ro<!<il  somnn,  iit  afiqufjm  partem 
trdium  vacuum  Jacereiy  qf:o  Hispala 
imuiiijrnret.  Ca'nneulum  super  ades 
datum  eiiy  ncaliH  fereutitus  in  putU" 
cum  olfScratUf  aditu  in  <Bde*  verso. 
We  learn  from  Cicero,  pro  Ce^o^  c. 
7,  that  lodgings  could  be  let  even  as 
high  as  30,000  seethes.  GceUns, 
however,  only  went  to  the  expense  of 
10,000,  l.e.  £80. 

The  Kalends  of  July  were  the 
usual,  though  perhaps  not  the  <Hi]y 
period  for  chr.n^inj:  lodgings.  Mart, 
xii,  32,  humorously  describes  the 
moving  of  Kfamilia  sordida  amount- 
ing to  four  persons,  who  mana<:rfd  to 
transfer  all  tlieir  goods  and  c  hiiitcls 
at  one  journey.  Sec  tiic  £xcui&us  on 
The  Bcman  //ouse* 
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'  Alas  I  thou  art  right,  Chresimus,'  replied  the  slave  5 
*  this  is  no  longer  a  place  for  comfort,  and  the  gods  hare 
already  given  ns  more  than  one  warning  sign.  *  It  was  not 
without  an  object  that  the  bnst  of  the  great  Cornelius  fell 
down,  and  destroyed  the  now  pavement  inlaid  with  the 
image  of  Isis.  Moreover,  the  beech  at  the  villa,  on  the  bark 
of  which  Lycoris  carved  the  name*  of  our  master,  baa  not 
pat  out  leaves  this  spring ;  thrice  too  have  I  heard  in  the 
stillness  of  night  the  ominous  hooting  of  the  owl.' 

Convei'binir  thus,  they  had  again  readied  the  vestibule, 
without  perceiving  a  man  who  approached  with  somewhat 
nncertain  gait,  from  the  Temple  of  Flora.  Over  his  under- 
garment he  wore  a  festive  robe  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
such  as  those  in  which  Koman  elegants  of  tlio  day  used  to 
appear  at  state-banquets,  ilis  sandals  were  fastened  with 
thongs  of  the  same  djre ;  while  a  chaplet  of  young  myrtle 
and  Milesian  roses  hung  negligently  down  on  the  left  brow, 
and  appeared  to  be  gliding  from  his  perfumed  locks^ ;  in 
short,  every  thing  inJicated  that  ho  was  returning  from 
some  joyous  carousal,  where  the  amphorw  had  not  been 
spared. 

Not  till  he  had  gained  the  vestibule  did  ChresuoQus 

become  aware  of  his  approach.  'There  he  is  at  last,* 
exclaimed  the  faithful  freedman,  with  a  liirhtened  heart. 
'  All  hail  1  my  lord.  Anxiety  for  you  brouglit  us  out  of 
doors;  we  are  unused  to  find  you  abroad  at  so  late  an 
hour/ 

*  I  was  with  true  friends,'  answered  the  master,  *  and 
the  hours  vanish  gaily  and  swiftly  over  the  wine-eup,  in 
familiar  converse:  Pomponius,  too,  was  my  companion  nearly 
all  the  way  home/  At  this  closing  remark  the  visage 
of  the  freedman  again  became  clouded ;  he  went  silently 


«  Propcrt.  i.  18,  21. 
Ah,  quotie»  teueras  xwouuit  loea  verba  sub 
umbnu, 

Cyadilm  edftienNii. 


1  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  6, 37. 


Ergo  aiuor  «t  modiouin  circa  xuaa  Umpora 

vinum 

Meeum  est  tC  madUii  lipM  COMM  comf*. 

Mart.  zi.  8,  10 ;  (RtUibut  lapta  eo^ 
nma  eomif  ;  cf.  iU.  Sft}  a 
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towards  the  door,  and  having  opened  it,  he  and  Leonidas 
foliowcd  tiieir  lord  into  the  house.  Wliile  the  o.^tiariiis  was 
engaged  in  bolting  the  door,  Chresimns  proceeded  to  light 
a  wax-candle  at  one  of  the  lamps,  and  led  the  waj,  through 
saloons  and  colonnades,  to  the  sleeping  apartment  of  his 
lord.  Having  arrived  in  tlio  ante-room,  the  slave  of  the 
toilet,  who  was  in  waiting,  recoiycd  the  syntlu^sU  and  san- 
dals, whilst  the  eubicv^ritis  threw  open  the  door  and 
drew  back  the  many-coloored  tapestry  of  Alexandria  wbidi 
seryed  as  a  curtun.  Then,  after  having  again  smoothed 
the  purple  coverlet  that  nearly  concealed  the  ivorj  bed* 
stead,  and  remained  till  his  master  had  reposed  his  head  on 
the  variegated  feather  tapestry  oovering  the  pillow  stuffed 
with  the  softest  wool,  he  quitted  the  apartment 

lie  who  returned  home  thus  late  and  lonelv,  without 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  slaves,  was  Cohneuus  Qallus^, 


*  The  teantf  acconnti  we  poneit 
respecting  the  perwmel  biitorj  of 
GaUui,  ate  to  be  found  in  Dio  Cai- 
dun,  Stnbo,  Suetonius,  Virgil,  Pro- 
pertittiand  Ovid.  The  few  fragments 
of  his  poems,  even  if  authentic,  afford 
us  no  further  information.  Oalluis  was 
of  obscure,  at  least  ]K)or,  ancestors, 
but  that  did  tkh  prevent  hi'?  obtain- 
ing the  favour  of  <  )ciaviatius,  and 
being  included  in  the  select  circle 
of  bin  friendji.  In  tbe  war  against 
Antonj  be  was  general  of  a  dlTiiioQ 
of  tbe  am  J,  and  Dio  Canina»  U.  9» 
commemoratet  bit  afciifnl  conquest 
and  defence  of  the  port  of  Par«to« 
nium.  After  tbe  eubjugation  of 
Egjpt,  Octaviaous  appointed  bim 
Prefect  of  that  countiy.  Dio  Can.  c. 

17'     'Kk  6k  TOVTOV  Tt^V  6k  AiyVfTTOV 

vxoTeX^  ivoirtae,  Kiti  Tf7,  VdWta  rip 
K.OpvyjXtm  iir^Tpfxl/t .  Tifju'i  -re  ynp  t6 
"KoXitavZpov  Kill  luiv  TfoXfUiV  nai  t;/v 
Xjuapav  Kal  irpo^  t6  pq.6tov   Ti  Tt' 


iroXnivw,  «.  T.X*  We  hate  no 
fiiitber  aceount  ef  bim  tm  on  tbe 
occasion  of  hit  unfortunate  end.  Dio 
Cais.  liii.  23.  6  ik  6,i  faXXm  KopFd- 
Xiov  Kal  i^ufifiurtv  vird  tv«  Tiftfjt* 
IloXXa  fikv  yap  icil  fxaTaia  e?  T<Jir 
A^yovarov  nTTcXTtpct,  iroWn  6k  Kal 
iwatna  7Tiii.tTrfiaTT0.    Kni  ytip  Kal 

elKOIfWi  LUVTOU  c<'  <'\f7,  «5  clTTtil',  Tff 

AlyviTTtf  c<rTt|<Tc,  kui  ra  ipya  'o<ra 

ypatjfe.  It  was  probably  bit  expo^ 
dition  againit  tbe  tebemous  dtiee  of 
HefoopoUt  and  Tbebet,  wbich  cnueed 
bit  downfall.   Strabo  tbue  tpeaka  of 

his  end  :  TdXXot  fi4»  y  KopvifXfov, 
o  if/Mrrot  ^'aTa<^ra0el«  SirapxoK 
Xm/kiv  vtto  Kaitrapoi  ti;v  re  'Upcucav 

TTfiXiif  ntroaTacrni'  ctreXdwi'  o\ tyutv 
elVtj  aT(imi>  re  y€ut)i^t  itT(ti>  ti'  tj/  Oti- 
ftat6i  oiaTovs-  ffxipovt  ti'  f-ii>(i\ci  HitT- 
t/\.u<rfi».  Ai  all  events  Vitlenus  Lar* 
gus,  formerly  the  confidential  friend 
of  UaUttit  made  tbeie  tuapicioos  cir* 
eumttancei  tbe  ground  of  an  aecusa- 
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a  man  received  and  envied  in  the  hijrber  circles  of  the 
Koxnan  world  as  the  friend  and  favourite  of  Augustus,  but 
secretly  hated  bj  them;  for  though  not  ashamed  of  slaviBhlf 
cringing  to  the  mighty  despot,  they  looked  haughtily  on 
the  eialted  plebeian.  He  was,  however,  among  the  friends 
of  the  soberer  as  well  as  brighter  Muses,  universally  prized 
as  a  man  of  much  learning,  and'  celebrated  as  a  graceful 


tlon  against  him,  and  in  consequence 
Augusms  forbad  (iallus  visiting  his 
house,  or  remainiijg  in  his  provinces, 
(Suet  Jug,  47,  Ciattd,  23.)  Im- 
mediately after  his  disgrace,  numerous 
olhex  accusers  appeared,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  him  exiled  and  his 
propertj  eonfiicttad.  Chdlui  could 
not  flodim  hii  hB^  and  kttled  him* 
self  with  bis  sword.  This  oeeount 
agrees  with  that  of  Snct  Avg,  0S. 
Nequ€  mdm  Um$rt  t»  omiU  nuHuro 
in  amicitia  ejus  affikli  reptfUniwr, 
prmlgr  Saividitmum  Rvfunty  quern  ad 
consnlatum  wque,  et  Cwnelium  GaU 
htm,  f/nrm  mi  pntfechtram  .T.gypti^ 
eJT  injima  ntrnmque  fortuna  pro- 
rrxerdt.  Quorum  a/tfrufn  res  novas 
inolientcm  damnnnduin  icuatui  tra- 
didit,  alteri  ob  inyratum  el  malevo- 
lum  animum  domum  et  provinciis 
jiilf  inter^MiL  Std  Galfo  guoque 
H  Metuaiorum  dtnuneiaHinMut  «l 
senatus-camuUiM  ad  metm  eompulso 
iaudmrii  quidim  pieUUem  Umiopere 
pro  se  indiifnanihim  s  emterum  et 
Uimonmavit  et  vicem  sxtam  conquestus 
tat^  fUOd$ibi  soli  non  Ueeret  omidM, 
quatenus  velietj  irasei. 

That  his  highly  treasonable 
speeches  against  AugiiHtna  were  the 
principal  cnu^e  oi  his  condemnation 
is  proved  by  Uvid,  Trutt,  ii.  445: 
VmMtOffnMo  oMilsie  Ljoorida  Oallo. 
Bed  tinguim  nimio  non  UduIms  nwro ; 

snd^iwor.  iii.  IK  63, 

Tu  qnoque,  il  Cslsum  est  tcinemt  crlman 

Sngidnis  Mque  uiimm,  prodige  GaUe,  tus;. 


Ammisn.  Mat«.  xvii.  4,  brings  a  more 

severe  charge  against  him  :  Longe 
autem  postrn  Corn,  Cnfftts,  ficia- 
viano  rr.s  lenenie  Htnnann  s ,  .V'j!}j],(i 
procurator ,  e.ihuuitii  civiiatem  (  Tiic- 
hiis)plurimis  interceptiSy  reversusquc 
cum  furtorum  accusarciur  et  popu- 
lata  pr99l»eimy  Hrlei»  huuhtit  /err9. 
But  it  is  mentioDed  neither  bj  Sne- 
tODiufy  Dio  Csssitts,  nor  Ovid,  as  the 
esiuc  of  his  diigrsee ;  and  that  Oallus 
ten  years  before^  at  least,  waa  neither 
a  violent  nor  a  dishonest  man,  the 
friendship  of  Virgil,  who  inscribed 
his  tenth  Eclogue  to  him,  testifies : 

Fauea  meo  OaUo,  wd  qua  ICfBt  ipM  hf' 

conn, 

CanniDm  lunt  dicenda:  nffet  quia  oannliia 
Galtof 

Tht  conicDipt  too  with  whieh  Latgns 
was  treated,  and  the  regret  of  Au- 
gustus, shew  that  he  had  not  deserved 
such  a  f:\tc.  Donat  relates,  Vit, 
Virg.  X.  39,  Verum  usque  adeo  hunc 
Galium  Virfjiff>/s-  amaraf,  ut  f/unrinx 
Cf'nrpirormii  a  vicdio  unqus  ad Jineni 
ejus  laudem  conlineret.  Quern  posted, 
jubente  Augwdo^  in  Ar\sta:i  jahu- 
1am  commutavit.  But  thiii  proves  less 
the  guilt  of  Oalliti,  than  that  the 
recollection  of  his  end  waa  painful  to 
Augustus.  His  passion  for  Lycorls 
arose  about  nine  or  ten  jcars  before 
his  death,  and  the  circumstance  of 
his  renewing  the  connexion  with  her, 
after  her  infidelity,  is,  like  other  in- 
cidents, imaginary. 
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and  elegant  poet ;  while  in  the  more  select  conyivial  circle 
he  was  beloved  as  a  cheerfiil  companion,  who  always  said 

the  best  of  L^ood  things,  and  whose  presence  gave  to  the 
banquet  more  aiumation  than  dancers  and  choraulce.  Not- 
withstanding  the  renowned  name  he  had  taken^  ho  had 
in  reality  no  claim  to  the  glorioos  family  reminiscences 
wliich  it  suggested.  The  trophies  indicative  of  former 
triumphs  which  decked  the  door  and  door-post^^  of  his 
mansion,  were  the  unalienable  adjuncts  of  the  house  itself; 
earnest  mementos  of  a  glorious  past,  and  serving  as  an 
admomtion  to  each  occupier,  what  his  aim  must  be,  would 
he  avoid  the  humiiiating  feeling  of  living  uudistinguished 
in  the  habitation  of  renown.  Ilis  grandfather  had  arrived 
a  stranger  in  Home,  a  little  before  the  rdgn  of  terror, 
when  Caius  Marias  and  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  profited  by  the 
absence  of  the  most  powerful  man  of  the  time,  to  effect  a 
reaction,  the  ei>lienieral  success  of  \Yhich  only  served  to 
prepare  more  securely  the  way  to  fame  for  the  ambitious 
Sylla.  It  was  through  Cinna  himself  that  Gallus  obtained 
the  right  of  a  citizen,  and  in  conformity  with  the  custom 
of  the  period  he  adopted  the  Cornelian  name,  along  with 
the  surname^**  wlilch  denoted  his  extraction,  liut  the  hor- 
rors of  Sylla's  proscriptions  drove  him  from  Rome,  and 
he  returned  to  Gaul,  where  he  had  since  been  residing  in 


*  The  Triumphator  was  permit- 
ted to  •^iixpend  the  spolia  at  his  door. 
Liv.  X.  7,  xxxvlii.  These  marks 
of  valour  acliicvetl,  rcnmined  as  the 
uualieuable  property  of  the  hou?«e 
which  they  had  first  rendered  illus- 
triouM,  and  could  not,  even  in  case  of 
tale,  be  taken  down.  Plin.  xxxv.  2; 
Alia  forit  ei  emt  Umina  anknorutn 
in^niium  ima^ne$  ^rani,  oJffutU  A«f • 
Hum.  9pof%i9f  qum  nee  ewUori  refigere 
lieerei  g  triumpkttbanique  eHam  ilo* 
minU  mutatis  ip$m  domut,  ei  erat 
hctc  stimulatio  ingcm,  exprobanlibui 
ieetif,  quoHftie  imbeilem  tlominum 


intrare  in  alientm  irmmphum,  Ck. 

10  The  custom  by  wbirh  the 
stranger  n^suincd  the  name  of  him, 
throvip^h  whom  he  obtained  the  right 
of  a  citizen,  is  generally  known. 
Cic.  (id  J'titn.  xiii.  'M.  Cum  Deme- 
trio  Mega  mihi  vetustum  hospilium 
est ;  famiiiaritasumtem  tanta^  quofUm 
eum  Sicuh  nuUo,  Ei  (C<iraeliu«> 
DiMeOa  rogatu  meo  titUmiem  «t 
Cmeare  impetravitf  qua  in  re  ego 
inter/ui,  liaque  nune  P.  CerneHiu 
vocafur. 
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ignoble  obscuiity  at  Forum  Julii.  Tlierc  Gallus  passed 
the  first  years  of  liia  childhood,  under  the  careful  auspices 
of  his  father,  who  saw  in  the  bappy  disposition  and  lofty 
q>irit  of  bis  boy  the  barbiDgers  of  no  ordinary  futore. 
Therefore,  although  he  could  not  bo  accounted  wealthy,  he 
detcrniLQcd  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  order  to  give  his 
son  such  an  eduoation  as  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
sons  of  senators  and  knights. 

When  the  boy  liad  been  instmctod  in  the  first  elements 
of  knowledge  by  an  accomplished  Greek  tutor,  his  father 
set  out  with  Gallus  for  Rome,  and  after  carefully  search- 
ing for  a  suitable  person,  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  a 
grammarian  of  great  repute,  Gallus  subsequently  attended 
the  school  of  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  and  also  took  les- 
sons in  Latin  elocution,  which  had  lately  become  some* 
what  fa^liiuiiable  ;  nor  was  he  allowed  to  intermit  those 
studies  even  after  he  had  passed  the  threshold  of  boyhood 
and  put  on  the  toga,  the  symbol  of  riper  years.    At  the 

of  twenty  he  was  sent  to  Athens,  even  at  this  period 
tlio  liurse  of  all  the  protuuad  aad  elegant  sciences,  in  order 
to  gire  a  finish  to  his  education,  and  to  combine  in  him 
Attic  elegance  with  Roman  solidity. 

Gallus  was  still  at  Athens,  when  the  fienthful  Chresimus 
brought  him  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  father,  who  after 
accuuiplishing  his  grand  object,  the  education  of  his  son, 
had  returned  to  Forum  Julii.  He  wept  tears  of  love  and 
gratitude  with  the  true-hearted  Chresimus,  and  left  Athens 
to  take  possession  of  the  small  patrimony  bequeathed  him 
by  his  father,  and  which  he  found  much  more  insignificant 
than  he  had  supposed.  There  was  just  enough  for  hiin  to 
live  on  with  tolerable  comfort  in  a  provincial  town,  but  it 
would  only  keep  him  like  a  beggar  in  Home ;  nevertheless 
he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  focus  of  the  worlds 
and  a  year  later  returned  to  Bome,  a  powerful,  resolutOt 
and  higlily-cducated  man. 

There  the  terrijic  scenes  of  the  second  triumvirate 
were  not  long  over,  and  the  republicans^  driven  from  Italy^ 

^  1—5 
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were  preparing  beyond  the  sea  for  the  final  struggle. 

There  were  only  two  parties  to  choose  from,  and  Gallus 
did  not  long  hesitate  ^vliich  to  espouse.  It  was  not  any 
particular  inclination  to  the  ambiguous  Octavianus,  still  less 
to  either  of  the  other  potentates^  that  determined  him 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  cause  of  the*  trinmyirate.  He 
was  convinced  that  tlie  time  had  arrived,  when  the 
orumbUng  edifice  of  the  republic  must  be  annihilated,  and 
the  ambition  of  a  selfish  aristocracy  kept  down  by  the 
mighty  energies  of  one  supreme  ruler.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
was  actuated  by  the  hope  that  his  merits  were  more  likely 
to  he  appreciated,  and  meet  with  proper  acknowledgement 
from  oue  raised  above  the  petty  consideration  of  riyalry, 
than  from  the  haughty  patridans,  who  were  accustomed  to 
look  down  upon  merit  striring  to  emerge  from  obseority. 

He  first  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  Sextus 
Pompeius,  under  the  command  of  Salvidienus.  His  gal- 
lantry and  fortitude  at  the  unlucky  sea-tight,  wliich  took 
place  not  far  from  the  destructive  rocks  of  Scylla,  did  not 
ful  to  attract  the  eye  of  Octavianus*  whom  he  soon  after 
followed  to  tho  decisive  battle  of  Pliilippi.  There,  too,  his 
warlike  deeds  were  adorned  with  fresh  laurels,  and  in 
returning  with  the  victor  back  to  Italy,  his  social  qualities 
soon  made  him  the  agreeable  companion,  and  before  long, 
the  intimate  friend  of  OctaTianns,— a  friendship  whidi  he 
had  tact  enough  to  keep  up.  The  proper  hours  of  re- 
laxation ho  spent  in  familiar  intercoui^se  with  Virgil,  the 
younger  Propertius,  and  other  congenially-minded  friends 
of  the  Muses,  but  he  by  no  means  neglected  the  more 
grave  occupations  to  which  his  distinguished  oratorical 
powers  called  lilm. 

The  war  agamst  Antony  and  Cleopatra  summoned  him 
again  into  the  field,  and  now  commenced  the  most  brilliani 
period  of  his  life.  The  able  manner  in  which  he  took  and 
held  the  important  seaport,  Paretonium,  the  destruction  of 
the  hostile  fleet,  and  many  other  spirited  cxplnits,  raised 
him  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  Octaviauus,  that  whea 
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Antony  nnd  Cleopatra  atoned  for  thmr  loDg  intoxication  of 

.pleasure  and  folly  by  voluntary  death,  and  Egypt  was 
enrolled  among  the  iiamber  of  lioDian  proTinces,  he,  being 
in  the  undivided  poesessioa  of  the  snpreme  authority, 
made  Gallos  goremor  of  the  new  provinoe,  nnder  the  title 
of  Prefect.  The  command  of  w>  rich  a  prorince  could, 
Octavianus  doubtless  thought,  with  more  safety  be  en- 
trusted to  him  than  to  a  senator. 

Was  it  wonderful,  then,  that  when  Galioe  foond  him- 
self suddenly  placed  at  eo  great  an  elevation,  his  sangoine 
and  fiery  disposition  carried  him  occasionally  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  and  that, — after  severely  chastisinor 
the  rebcjlious  cities,  especially  the  wondrous  Thebes, — he 
caused  statues  of  himself  to  be  erected,  and  the  record  of 
his  deeds  to  be  engraved  on  the  p3^ramid8  ?  Was  there 
anything  unusual  in  his  carrying  off  the  ti'casures  and 
valuables  of  the  subjugated  cities,  as  a  fit  recompense  for 
his  exertions? 

Octarianus,  who  had  now  assumed  the  more  noble 
name  of  Augustus,  heard  the  report  of  these  acts  with  a 
conceni,  which  the  enemies,  whom  the  good  fortune  of 
Qallus  had  raised  up  against  him,  did  not  fail  to  foment. 
So  without  being  actually  angered  with  his  former  fri^d, 
he  recalled  him  to  Rome,  and  nominated  Petronins,  a  man 
by  no  means  well-disposed  towards  him,  as  his  sucoeesor. 

Gallus  was  not  pleased  with  his  recall,  although  it  liad 
been  made  in  such  a  manner,  as  in  a  great  measure  to 
effince  its  unpleaaantnets.  The  ridies  which  had  followed 
him  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  enabled  him  to  live  with  a 
magnificence  hitherto  quite  unknown  to  him,  and  in  the 
superabundance  of  such  enjoyments  as  served  to  heighten 
the  pleasures  of  life.  Still  accounted  the  favourite  of  Aa- 
gnstns^  and  always  admitted  as  a  welcome  guest  to  the 
select  cirde  that  had  access  to  the  table  of  this  mighty 
sovereign,  he  now  saw  people,  who,  ten  years  before, 
would  scarcely  have  deigiied  to  acknowledge  his  salutation, 
vying  with  each  other  to  gain  his  friendship. 
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Although  Gallus  was  advancing  to  that  period  of  life 
when  the  Boman  was  considered  no  longer  a  youth,  be 
had  not  yet  prevailed  upon  himself  to  throw  constraint 

on  the  freedom  of  his  existence,  by  entering:  the  bonds 
of  matrimony.  Indeed,  the  stricter  forms  of  marriage 
began  generally  to  be  less  Uked;  and  no  law  inflicting 
a  penalty  on  ceUbacy  had  at  that  time  been  passed. 
At  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  the  narrowness  of  his 
circumstances  had  led  him  to  look  with  shyness  on  mar- 
riage, in  conseqnenco  of  the  expenses  attendant  on  such 
an  increased  establishment  as  the  grand  notions  of  the 
Roman  ladies  would  have  rendered  unavoidable.  He  also 
even  more  dreaded  the  state  of  dependence  into  which  he 
would  have  been  thrown,  if  he  had  married  a  person  of 
fortune;  and  being  at  the  same  time  averse  to  concu- 
binage, had  preferred  contractuig  an  mttmacy  of  a  less 
durable  nature  with  certain  accomplished  Hetairai,  who 
were  capable  not  only  oi  admitting,  but  also  of  retui*ning 
his  passion. 

Thus,  after  his  return,  he  continued  to  pm*sue  an  un- 
fettered  course  of  life,  riDgulated  by  his  own  inclinations 
alone;  a  life  which  others  much  envied,  and  which  would 
have  been  a  lia])py  one,  had  it  not  been  for  his  impetuous 
and  passionately  excitable  temperament,  and  unsparing 
freedom  of  speech,  especially  in  his  cups.  These  causes 
were  beginning  to  throw  a  cloud  over  his  future  prospects ; 
for,  although  raised  by  Augustus  from  the  depths  of 
poveity  to  honour  and  wealth,  he  had  nevertheless  too 
much  straightforwardness  not  to  express  frequently  his  loud 
disapprobation  of  many  arbitrary  proceedings  and  secret 
crndties,  perpetrated  by  his  benefactor,  Ckuidestino  envy, 
which  was  busy  about  liim,  had  dexterously  profited  by 
these  speeches,  and  tiicro  was  even  talk  of  a  complaint 
secretly  lodged  against  him  by  his  former  friend  and 
confidant,  Largus,  on  the  score  of  misgovernment  in 
Egypt.  At  all  events,  Ckdlus  could  not  conceal  from 
himself^  that  for  some  time  past  a  coolness  had  pervaded 
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Au^u.-jIus'  luaiiiior  towards  liiin,  and  that  his  former  iiiti- 
mate  familiarity  had  been  succeeded  by  a  tone  of  haughty 
and  suspidous  reserTO. 

Bot  although  his  present  position  would  hare  enabled 
G.illus  to  regard  this  alteration  with  indifference,  still  his 
estimation  among  the  higher  circles  of  liomc  depended 
too  much  on  the  fiiTonr  of  Augustus  for  him  to  neglect 
usbg  all  his  endeayours  to  remain,  at  any  rate  in  outward 
appearance,  in  possession  of  the  emperor"'&  g^jod  graces.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  Lad  this  evening  hcen  supping 
at  the  imperial  board,  without  invitation,  as  he  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  do ;  but  he  had  found  Augustus  in  a 
worse  humour  than  ever,  and  among  the  company  his  bitter 
enemy,  Larj^us.  Some  caustic  remarks  touchinjnr  the  fate 
of  Thebes,  drew  forth  from  the  irritable  GuUus  an  acrimo- 
nious retort»  which  Augustus  replied  to  with  still  greater 
severity.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  latter  had  withdrawn", 
according  to  his  custom,  Gallus  also  departed,  to  spend 
the  evening  more  agreeably  iii  the  company  of  Tomponius 
and  other  friends. 


SaeL  Avff,  74*  Convivia  imh* 
nwi^ttam  ei  9eriut  inibat$imaiuriu$ 
relinqttebai,  cum  convhm  €t  emare 


ineipereni,  priutquam  Hit  diteum* 
berety  et  perfnantrmt  difftttto  to. 
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THE  MOiiNXNO. 

THE  city  hills  were  as  yet  unillumined  by  the  beams  of 
the  morning  sun,  and  the  uncertain  twilight,  which  the 
saffron  streaks  in  the  east  spread  as  harbingers  of  the 
coming  day^  was  diffused  but  sparingly  through  the  windows 
and  courts  into  the  apartments  of  the  mansion.  Galhr^  still 
lay  buried  in  heavy  sleep  in  his  quiet  chamber,  the  care- 
fully chosen  position  of  which  bo^  protected  him  against 
all  disturbing  noises,  and  prevented  the  early  salute  of  the 
morning  light  from  too  soon  breaking  his  repose*.  But 

around  all  wa«^  life  and  activity.   From  the  cells  and  cham- 

1-' 

bers  below,  and  the  apartments  on  the  upper  floor,  there 
poured  a  swarming  multitude  of  slares,  who  presently 
pervaded  every  corner  of  the  house,  hurrying  to  and 

fro,  and  cleaning  and  arranginij  with  such  busy  al  icrity, 
that  ono  unacquainted  with  these  cui^tomary  movements, 
would  have  supposed  that  some  grand  festivity  was  at 
hand.  A  whole  decuria  of  house-slaves,  armed  with  be- 
soms and  sponges,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
atriensis,  began  to  cle<an  the  entrance  rooms.  Some  in- 
spected the  vestibulum^  to  see  whether  any  bold  spider 
had  spun  its  net  during  the  night  on  the  capital  of  the 
pillars,  or  groups  of  statuary;  and  rubbed  the  gold  and 
tortoise-shell  ornaments  of  the  folding-doors  and  post^  at 


*  One  thing  that  the  Romans 
enpedaUjr  kqit  in  view  in  planning 
their  sleeping- apaTtmentt,  was  that 
their  sitnation  ihould  he  removed 
from  aU  noise.  Pliny,  Bp,  ii.  17» 
hoasta  of  these  qualities  heing  pos^ 
sesaed  hy  a  hed- chamber  at  his 
▼ilia.  Junfitum  est  cuhiculum  nociis 
et  fOJRni.  iVoit  iUud  voceM  Mervuio* 


nintf  non  maris  murmur^  iwn  Uiw 
petUttum  motuSf  non  fulgurum  lu- 
men, ae  n«  diem  guiiiem  eeniii,  nlri 
fenetirii  aperiU,  Tom  aiH 
gve  $ecreH  Ula  fwA'o,  ^uod  inSerjaeenM 
andren  parielem  eubieuH  hottique 
dUtingnU^  atque  iia  nmnem  aOfSfiai 
media  inanitate  eonsumit. 
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the  entrance,  and  cleaned  the  dust  of  the  previous  day 
from  the  marble  pavement.  Others  again  were  busy 
in  the  atrium  and  its  adjacent  halls,  carefoliy  traversing 
the  mosaie  floor,  and  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  with 
soft  Lydan  sponges,  lest  any  dost  migrht  haye  settled  on 
the  wax-varnish  witli  which  they  were  cove  red*.  Tliey  also 
look  Oil  closely  whether  any  spot  appeared  blackened  bv  the 
smoke  of  the  lamps ;  and  then  decked  with  fresh  garlands^ 
the  hosts  and  shields  which  supplied  the  phw^  of  the  tma- 
ffinea  nui^orum\  or  waxen  masks  of  departed  ancestors. 


■  Many  of  the  colours  used  by 
the  ancients  lor  wall-painting,  as,  for 
instance,  the  miniutn.  could  iku  stand 
the  ejects  of  the  light  and  atmo- 
sphere, BBd,  to  make  liieiii  durable,  a 
varaiah  of  Puiie  wax,  nixed  with  a 
little  oil,  was  laid  on  the  waH,  when 
dry,  with  a  patnt-bnuh  of  briatlet. 
See  Vitnr,  vii.  9,  and  Flin.  xzxiU. 
7,4e. 

Although  the  stemviata^  which 
constituted  the  ancestral  tree,  couid 
lind  no  application  here,  still  it  was 
not  unusual  to  crown  with  chaplets, 
even  the  portraiu  of  i^traiigeis.  iMart. 

x.ass 

UttcniMqiiaeolftiirTioUspicttnnMbciue. 
QuM  nCeiat  v«ltu%  CMWana^  rO0M  f 

*  The  beaatiAil  eitstoin  of  oUcn 
time  of  placing  the  imagines  majom 
rum  in  the  airia  or  their  aUe,  must 
have  lo^t  more  and  more  in  signifi- 
cancy,  and  even  f^own  ob*iolptc,  after 
so  many  who  luul  neither  7/uj  jores,  in 
that  sense,  nor  any  iitlc  whatever  to 
such  dutinctioru.  some  of  them  being 
peraoDs  of  the  lowest  class,  and  others 
even  alaTOi^heGanie  Terjr  wealthy, 
aaaamed  higb-aomiding  namea,  and 
lived  in  maipiifieeDt  edificet.  And 
again,  many  who  were  entitled  to 
inuiffine$f  found  them,  perhaps,  too 


insignificant  in  appearance  to  consort 
with  the  mrii^-nificence  of  the  rest  of 
their  dweiiing.  Tin  imat^incs  were 
waxen  n-.ask«.  torniLil  ufter  the  iite, 
cera,  which  those  only  had  the  right 
of  setting  up,  who  bad  borne  a  curule 
elBee,  vis.  fiom  that  of  upwards. 
Polyb,  vt.  58.  On  the  manner  of 
arranging  them,  Vittuv«  says,  vi.  5, 
/iiutffin0t  item  aite  cum  suit  offia. 
mentis  ad  latitwUnem  ^Imrum  smi 
comtitutic.  The  ornamenla  are  clear- 
ly designated  hy  Seneca,  De  TiejicJ, 
111.  2J5,  Qui  i)tif/</inrs  hi  atrio  r.vpo- 
nuut  t't  nniiniiH  jHtittine  sitte  longo 
ordiite  ac  maids  aUmmatum  iUigata 
Jtejfwrit  in  parte  prima  adium  coUo- 
eanif  noH  magis  qmm  nobilea  sunt. 
StiU  more  so  by  Plin.  zxxv.  3, 3, 
pr0t§i  ctm  vuUm  tinffulU  dispone^ 
bmUurarmariit^iemmaiatero  H' 
neh  di^currgbmUQdmmginttjrioku. 

Poljrb.  vi.63:  XvXiva  vatiia  irepiTt^ 
dfirrtv  I  and,  xawTov  rav  ei^ova* 
Tais  dtjfioTeXetri  Oviriai^  dvulyov- 
T€v  Koafxovai  tftiXoTifAtai  ;  lastly. 
Auct.  Elet/.  fid  Mess.  30,  Quid  qnti'j  ur 
index  sub  imagine  dicat.  The  tiiask> 
were  kept  in  little  presses,  placed  up 
against  the  waU,  voder  which  stood 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  his  honours 
and  merits,  H/iiii,  Ovid.  FtuU  L  591 . 
[The  several  taMt^fMf  were  connect- 
ed with  each  other  by  garlands;  for 
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In  the  cavtm  nBdium  or  interior  court,  and  the  larger 

peristyUnm,  more  were  engaged  in  rubbing  with  coarse 
linen  cloths  the  polished  pillars  of  Tenariau  aad  Xiiinidian 
marble^  which  formed  a  most  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
interrening  statues  and  the  fresh  green  verdure  of  the 
yaeant  space  within.  The  Tricliniarch  and  his  subordinates 
were  equally  occupied  in  the  larger  saloons :  where  stood 
the  costly  tables  of  cedar-wood,  with  pillars  of  ivory 
supporting  their  massive  orbs,  which  had,  at  an  immense 


Pliny's  words,  xtt'itijuala  fineh  dis- 
curreUant  ad  imagines  piviasy  do  not 
•eem  oiptble  of  anj  other  Uum  the 
lltenl  meuiitig;  and  bo  likewise  the 
gtemmaimnjlejnirm  of  Senect.]  Oo 
festive  dayi^  when  these  armaria 
were  opened,  the  ima^neM  received 
fresh  crowns 'of  Unrel.  It  is  evident 
ftom  Pliny,  that,  at  a  later  period, 
instead  of  the  masks,  rlt/peata  imagi- 
nes,, as  thcv  were  called,  and  busts 
were  substituted.  Imiujoinm  ^/tii- 
dem  j^irh'va,  (jtui  inaxinw  sirnik'.'t  in 
atvum  propai/a/'tmtur  Jigurep,,  in  tO' 
turn  exolevit.  ^Erei  ponuntur  clypei^ 
argentm  fades  surdo  Jiffurarum  dis- 
9rtimne,  Again  t  ARier  apud  ma- 
/ofwt  in  airn$  hao  erani  pim  speela* 
retUur^  non  wigna  ejrtgmorum  ar<(/l- 
eiMi,  nec  era  nee  marmoraf  fxpreiH 
cera  «ttllt»,  ^e*  Those  persons  who 
had  no  images  to  boast  of  in  their 
own  family,  and  yet  wished  some  such 
ornament  for  tlicir  atrium^  had  no 
course  left  but  aiiena*  effigies  colcre. 

*  The  most  valuable  species  ot 
white  marbles  were  the  Parian, 
the  Pentelican^  and  Che  llymet- 
Iton,-  which  latter  two  Biftdger 
mistakes  for-  the  same.  Strabo 
expfcssly  says  fiapfuipw  6'  ivri 

Tift  T«  *Xpnr^iai  Kal  T^t  IlfinreAi- 
ie^9  ledWicrra  fieTaWn  TrXija-tt  v  ti]? 
wAm.   Horn.  Od.  H.  18, 3;  Plin. 


H.  N.  xxxvl.  8.  If  it  be  correctly 
supposed,  AH  was  first  imagined  I'rotu 
Pausanias,  that  PenteOeua  was  la 
earlj  times  comprehended  cndor 
the  name  Hgmethu^  we  mast  mi- 
derstand  PenteHean  marble  hy  the 
HgmeiHii  eaiumnit  trabibut  so  fie- 
quendy  mentioned,  especially  by  the 
poets.  Besides  these  there  was  that 
of  Luna  in  Italy,  now  caUed  Carrara 
marble. 

\'arieg:ated  marbles  fmnnnor  rwa- 
cuin>'uii,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxwi.  5;  tn- 
prntium  mttenlis  columnarum,  Sen. 
£p.  11a),  brought  not  only  from 
Greece,  but  even  from  Asia  and 
Africa,  became  afterwards  more  fa- 
shionable. The  most  pitdoos  sorts 
were  the  goldsn«yellow,  yumkikm  f 
that  with  red  streaks.PAfv^rjaii,  SgU' 
nadicy  OfMpgdonianf  the  T^nariany 
or  LocOAMtn,  or  verde  antico,  a  kind 
of  green  porphyry;  and  the  Carys- 
tinn  (from  Euhcca)  with  green  veins. 
But  even  this  nattiral  variety  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  demunds  of  taste. 
In  Nero's  time  veins  and  spots  were 
artiticially  let  into  the  coloured  uiar- 
ble.  So  saj^  Plinyi  xxxv.  1 :  iVSrro- 
nh  (principattt  iaveotum)  mootilsy, 
qvut  non  euentf  enuiie  (ntermdt 
unilaiem  oariafw,  ui  watut  eeaei 
Numidieus,  ui  purpura  ^inguere- 
tur  Sgnnadicus,  guoliier  iUot  natei 
apiareni  delieut^ 
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expense,  been  conveyed  to  Rome  from  the  primeval  woods 
of  Atlas.  In  one  the  wood  was  like  the  bccautifully  dappled 
coat  of  a  panther,  in  another  the  spots,  being  more  regular 
and  dose,  imitated  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  a  third  re* 
sembled  the  luxuriant  and  tangled  leaves  of  the  opium, 
each  of  them  more  beautiful  and  valuable  than  the  otlier ; 
and  many  a  lover  of  splendour  would  have  bartered  an 
estate  for  any  one  of  the  three.  The  tricliniarii  cau- 
lioiislj  lifted  up  their  purple  corers,  an4  then  whisked 
them  over  with  the  shaggy  gausape,  in  order  to  remove 
any  little  dust  that  might  have  penetrated  through.  Next 
came  the  side-boards,  several  'of  which  stood  against 
the  walls  in  caeh  saloon,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the  gold  and  silver  plate  and  other  valuables.  Some 
of  them  were  slabs  of  marble,  supported  by  silver  or 
gilded  ram's  feet,  or  by  the  tips  of  the  wings  of  two 
griffins  looking  in  opposite  directions.  There  was  also  one 
of  artificial  marble,  which  had  been  sawn  out  of  the  wall 
of  a  Grecian  temple,  while  the  slabs  of  the  rest  were  of 
precious  metal.  The  costly  articles  displayed  on  each 
were  so  selected  as  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  architec- 
toral  designs  of  the  apartment.  In  the  teirastylust  the 
simplest  saloon,  stood  smooth  silver  vessels  unadorned 
by  the  ars  ioreuHca,  except  that  the  rims  of  most  of 
the  lai'gcr  bowls  were  of  gold.  Between  these  were 
smaller  v^sels  of  amber,  and  two  of  great  rarity;  in 
one  of  which  a  bee,  and  in  the  other  an  ant,  had  found 
its  transparent  tomb.  On  another  side  stood  beakers 
of  antique  form,  to  which  the  names  of  their  former 
possessors  gave  tlieir  value,  and  an  historical  importance ^ 


•  The  pasbion  for  collecting  ob- 
jects curious  on  account  of  their  anti- 
quit/,  or  fiom  luiTing  lielonged  to 
■ome  iUuitrious  person,  had  become 
prevaleDt  in  the  time  of  OaUus; 
V.floi;  Sat.iLS,Sl;  64.  p.  8^  90; 
«l  aU  cventi  it  wat  not  for  off. 
This  mania   became  stiU  more 


ridiculous,  wiien  ignorance  credited 
the  groetest  falselioods  and  Umo- 
deal  impoMibflitiei.  The  inaCanoea 
we  have  mentioned  an  icaUj  reeounu 
ed  bj  Martial^  vilL  6,  who  ridieolet 
ihtaewgerUifumoiaMiemmata,  The 
archelypa  of  Trimalchioare  still  more 
laughable.  Petr.AS.  Habeotcyphot 
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There  was,  for  instance,  a  double  cup  which  Priam  had 
inherited  from  Laomedon;  another  that  had  belonged  to 
Nestor,  unquestionably  the  same  from  which  Hecamede 

had  pledged  the  old  man  in  Pramnian  wine  before  Troy: 
the  doves  which  formed  the  handles^  were  much  worn, 
—of  course  by  Nestor^s  hand.  Another  again  was  the 
gift  of  Dido  to  iBneaSy  and  in  the  centre  stood  an  im- 
mense bowl,  whidi  Theseus  had  hurled  against  tiie  fhee 
of  Eurytus.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  was  a  relic 
of  the  keel  of  the  Argo^;  it  was  indeed  only  a  chip,  but 
who  conld  look  on  and  touch  this  portion  of  the  most  aadent 
of  ships— on  wUch  perhaps  even  Minerra  herself  had 
placed  licr  hand — without  being  transported  in  feeling 
back  to  the  days  of  old.  Galius  liiuiself  was  far  too  en- 
lightened to  believe  in  the  truth  of  these  legends,  but  every 
one  was  not  so  free  from  prejudice  as  he ;  it  was  more- 
over the  most  recent  fashion  to  coUect  such  antiquities. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Corinthian  Siiloon  stood 
vessels  of  precious  Corinthian  bronze,  whose  worn  handles 
and  peculiar  smell  sufficiently  announced  ihm  antiquity, 
together  with  two  large  golden  drinking  cups,  on  one  of 
which  were  engraved  scenes  from  the  Iliad,  on  the  other 
from  the  Odyssey  ^    Besides  these  there  were  smaller 


nmaiet  plut  mlntw,  quemadmodum 
Cwandra  ^peidiijUm  mot,  #1  pueri 
mortmjaeentiieuHnereputeg.  Ha- 

heo  capidem  guam  reliquit  Patroclo 
Prometheus,  uH  Dmdalus  Niobnn  in 
rqn'fm  Trojanum  intludit,  V.  Lu« 
ciau.  Philop.  19. 

7  IHad^  si.  632,  seq.  Martial,  or 
the  poMOMr  of  the  goblet,  no  doubt 
had  in  hit  eje  the  pauage  of  Homer 
wbtdl  luni:  Ikotal  M  ireXfiattc 
'iKatrrw  jfp^MtM  ytfiddotrro  :  and  the 
Roman  poet  says :  PoUw0  de  PgUo 
trita  cohmba  nii€L 

■  The  ancienu*  also  had  their 
relics,  and  looked  with  veucration  on 


a  chip  of  the  Ai^go.  Mattial,  who  ia 
to  fond  of  ridiculing  feUj  and  ciedn< 
Ions  iiiinplicity,spea]cs  quite  flcriooaly 

( vii.  19)  on  the  subject : 

Fiagmennim  quod  vils  putas  «t  Inutils  Jlg^ 

num, 

Hm  ftilt  igfioti  prima  carina  mans.— 
8KculaTl«erttQti  ted  quaioyia  mwuiH  aantB, 

Sancttor  eat  salva  parva  tabella  rate. 
But  perhaps  this  vaUuiblc  relic  he- 
longed  to  Domitian  himself,  or  to 
some  other  ])atron  of  distinction,  nnd 
the  poet  for  this  reason  aftectcd  ta 
credit  the  story.  The  ancients  u»ed 
also  to  collect  natural  spectmena  and 
other  larities. 

The  Corinthian  brass,  as  it  wa< 
called,  was  U!>ed  iu  tlic  manufacture 
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beakers  and  bowls  composed  of  precious  stones,  cither 
xoado  of  one  piece  only,  and  adorned  with  reliefs,  or  of 
aoTml  cameos  united  by  settings  of  gold.  Genuine 
Hnrrhina  Taaes  also,— even  at  that  time  a  riddle^  and 
according  to  report  imported  from  the  recesses  of  Par- 
thia, — were  not  wanting. 

The  i:Igjptian  saloon,  howeveri  surpassed  the  rest  in 
magnificence.  £rerj  silver  or  golden  Vessel  which  it  con- 
tained was  made  by  the  most  celebrated  tareutm,  and 
possessed  a  higher  Talue  from  the  beauty  of  its  work- 
manship than  even  from  the  costliness  of  its  matcnaU®. 
There  was  a  cup  by  the  hand  of  Phidias,  ornamented 
with  fishes  that  seemed  only  to  want  water  to  enable 
them  to  swim ;  on  another  was  a  lizard  by  Mentor,  and 
60  exact  a  copy  of  nature,  that  the  hand  almost  started 
back  on  touching  it.  Then  came  a  broad  bowl,  the  handle 
of  which  was  a  ram  with  a  golden  fleece,  more  beautiful 
than  that  brought  by  Phryxus  to  Colchis,  and  npon  it 


of  Tessels  which  were  sold  for  high 
prica.  Kcspecting  the  eoiB]NMitioB 
of  it,  a  secret  which  was  kit  even  in 
the  tune  «f  the  andcQts,  see  O.  Mttl. 
lcr*s^f«Acolo»0|r,tniislatcd  hjLeitch ; 
and  Plin.  xxxiv.  2, 9^  and  Petnm.  50, 
jokhngljr*  CTonnoisseurs  detected  iu 
genii!ncm?ss  by  the  peculiar  odour  it 
acquired  by  oxydation.  Mart.  ix. 
(iO,  11.  Con<ifi/erit  naren,  an  o/erenl 
tt  ra  Curinthoii.  Beckmann  even  af- 
lirms  that  the  money-changers  iiad 
recourse  to  their  nohea  to  jt^ge  of  the 
genaineoess  of  tiie  eirfiis,  as  Arrlan^ 

in  Epict.  I.  90,  i  dpyvpoyiftifiw 
wpewx^qra*  Kord  ioHifMtriaw  row 

6v^p9iaia  (but  dpyvpoyvwfAtov  is  not 
nmODey-changer).  The  marks  more* 
ever  of  having  been  long  in  use,  were 
not  uDobserred.   Mart.  ix.  58 : 

IJil  est  tri-stius  Hedyli  laccmis  : 
Kon  tuna:  vcttrrum  ConnU)u>runi. 

The  most  cekhiated  Toreutx^ 


Mys,  31yr(m,  Mentor,  and  eYca  Pbi« 
diss»  had  often  to  lend  their  names  to 
the  telievoa  cut  on  the  Tessds,  though 
not  always  with  any  good  reason  for 
so  doing.  Mart. 

iU.a&  JLtfis  PfaSdIaeK  torauna  danim, 

Plfces  adjspicb:  add0a(|iiiiii,iist» 

bunt. 

iiL  41.  Inieru  pbialc  lUotori*  aisnu 
diieU 

Laccrta  vhit,  et  tSmrfur  arfrcntum. 
vi.  92.  Cm\:\f  i'  H'xpcn*  in  patera  Hyronia 

arte. 

viil.51.  Quit  labor  la  phlala?dooliUy«M. 

anne  Myrunis? 
Mentoris  hsc  manutett?  an,  Poly- 

clete,  tua? 
Stat  Mpar  JBolto  Thabanl  ▼•Here 

Fhryxl 

Cultui !  ab  hoe  naltaC  vecU  fuU** 

soror. 

Goblets  by  Mentor,  who  also  imitated 
in  metal  the  pocula  Thericlea^  were 
very  highly  esteemed.  PUn.  xsxiii. 
11,18. 
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a  dainty  Cupid.   The  name  of  ike  artist  who  executed  it 

was  unknown,  but  all  were  unanimous  in  thinking  that 
Mys  and  Myron,  Mentor  and  Polyclctas,  bad  equal  claims 
to  the  honour.  No  less  worthy  of  admiration  were  the 
ingenious  works  in  glass*  from  Alexandria;  beakers  and 
saucers  of  superb  moulding,  and  imitatmg  so  naturally 
the  tints  of  the  auicthyst  and  ruby,  as  completely  to 
deceive  the  beholder;  others  shone  like  onyxes,  and 
were  cut  in  reUef;  but  superior  to  all  were  some  of 
the  purest  crystal*  and  uncoloured*  Still  there  was  one 
object  which,  on  account  of  its  ingenious  construction, 
attracted  more  than  any  thhig  else  the  eyes  of  all  spec- 
tators. This  was  a  bowl  of  the  colour  of  opal,  surrounded 
at  the  distance  of  a  fourth  part  of  an  inch  by  an  azure 
net-work,  carved  out  of  the  same  piece  as  the  vessel, 
and  only  connected  with  it  by  a  few  fine  slips  that  had 
been  left.  Beneath  the  edge  of  the  cup  was  wiitten 
the  following  inscription;  the  letters  were  green,  and  * 
projected  in  a  similar  manner,  supported  only  by  some 
delicate  props;  Bibey  vims  muUis  annis.  How  many 
disappointments  nmst  the  artist  have  experienced  before 
he  accomplished  the  labour  ol  making  such  a  vessel,  and 
what  a  price  must  Gallus  have  psud  for  it  t 

In  the  Cyzicenian  saloon  no  such  ornaments  wore  to 
bo  seen;  but  the  slaves  had  more  work  in  cleaning  the 
windows  and  window-frames  which  readied  to  the  grouirJ, 
and  in  preventing  the  view  from  being  obscured  by  dull 
spots  in  the  glass* 

Whilst  the  mansion  was  being  thus  cleansed  and 
adorned  throughout,  whilst  the  clispen^atur  was  bu^ied 
in  recasting  the  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
,  during  the  last  month,  to  bo  ready  for  his  master's  in- 
spection, and  the  cellariua  was  reviewing  his  stock,  and 
consideriog  how  much  would  supply  the  e3ugencies  of 
the  day,  and  the  superior  slaves  were  engaged,  each 
with  his  allotted  task — the  vestibuliun  had  already  begun 
to  be  filled  with  a  multitude  of  visitors,  who  came  to 
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pay  ibeir  customary  monung  Balutation  to  their  patron* 
The  persons  who  presented  themselves  differed  not  onlj 

in  their  grades,  but  abo  in  the  motives  of  their  attend- 
ance Citizens  of  the  inferior  cLifis,  who  received  sup- 
port from  the  hand  of  Gallus ;  young  men  of  family,  who 
expected  to  make  their  fortunes  through  the  faTOurite  of 
Augustus:  poor  poets  and  idlers,  who  looked  to  a  com<- 
pcnsation  for  these  early  attentions,  by  a  place  at  the 
board  of  Gaiius,  or  contented  themselves  with  a  share  of 
the  diurnal  epartula ;  a  few  friends  really  attached  to  him 
by  gratitude  or  affecUon*  Amongst  the  number  were,  no 
doubt,  some  vain  fellows,  who  felt  so  flattered  at  having 
admission  to  a  house  of  distinction,  that  they  disregarded 
the  inconvenience  of  dancing  attendance  thus  early  before 
the  door  of  their  dUminus  or  rex,  and  waited  impatiently 
for  the  moment  when  thcv  were  to  be  admitted*  For  this 
was  not  the  only  visit  of  the  kind  tlicy  intended  to  pay  this 
morning ;  and  there  were  some  even  with  whom  this  made 
the  second  or  third  door  visited  already*  As  soon  therefore 
as  the  ogHarius  let  them  in,  each  one  pressed  forward  to  the 
€ttrium,  or  became  lost  to  view  in  the  colonnades,  beguiling 
the  interval  with  gazing  about  thcm^  and  couveri»uig  with 
one  another. 

Meanwhile  Gallus  had  risen  from  his  couch,  though 
later  than  he  usually  did :  he  was  not  howoTer  inclined 

to  receive  the  crowd  of  visitors,  about  whom  he  was 
perfectly  indifferent.  Accordingly  the  nomcru  lator,  who 
had  already  arranged  the  order  of  those  who  were 
to  be  introduced,  was  instructed  to  say,  that  his  lord 
was  indisposed,  and  would  not  make  his  appearance 
to-day.  AL  Lbe  same  time  he  was  ordered,  if  Pom- 
ponius,  or  any  other  intimate  friends  should  call,  to  admit 
them  into  the  cubieulum;  but  all  other  visits  were  to 
be  declined. 


>  >  On  the  tubjecte  of  SalutatUt  and  Sp^riula,  see  the  fourth  Ezcanu  on 
tho  Fiitt  Scene* 
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The  tlirong  had  long  taken  its  departure,  when  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  second  hour  of  the  day  Pomponius 
arrired.  He  was  a  man  near  upon  forty ;  his  hollow  hot 
gleaming  eye,  his  pale  and  sunken  cheeks,  the  half  sensual, 
half  scornful  expression  about  his  mouth,  as  well  as  the 
negligent  folds  of  his  Toluminous  tofja,  at  once  pointed 
him  out  as  one  of  those  dissipated  men,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  riot  all  night  in  wild  rerelry  and  forbidden 
gambling,  or  in  the  orgies  of  the  Subnra.  Although  of 
distinguished  parcotagc,  and  left  heir  to  a  fortune  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  sesterces,  usurers  and  harlots  had  long  since 
sung  the  dirge  of  his  patrimony  Instead  of  his  parental 
mansion,  he  now  inhabited  a  lodging  near  the  Tiber,  hired 
for  three  thousand  seHerceSt  while  lus  attendants  were 
limited  to  a  few  shabby  slaves.  House] lold  stores  he  bad 
none  :  his  bread,  and  wine  fresh  from  the  vat,  were  brought 
from  the  nearest  tayem^.  Notwithstanding,  howeyer,  he 
possessed  sufficient  wit  and  intelligence  to  make  him  wel- 
come even  in  the  best  circles.  An  adept  in  every  kind  of 
amusement,  ever  rea«ly  to  enter  into  any  jovial  scheme, 
and  fully  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  means  of  insuring 
ita  success;  unequalled,  besides,  as  a  director  of  a  feast, 
and  a  perfect  connoisseur  in  wines  and  dishes,  he  managed 
to  make  people  forget  the  less  recommendatory  points  in 
his  character,  and  (which  was  an  enigma  to  many)  was 
not  excluded  from  the  table  even  of  Augustus.  lie  had 
in  like  manner,  by  his  pleasantry  and  merry  disposition, 
and  by  a  thousand  little  kindnesses,  and,  as  it  seemed  too, 
by  some  more  iinj)urtant  tokens  of  genuine  friendsliip, 
contrived  to  become  indispensable  to  the  free-hving  Gallus. 
It  is  true  that  the  cautious  Chresimus  was  not  the  only 


»«  Thus  Plautu.s,  True.  it.  1,  3, 
says:  Iluic  homini  amaiili  vicn  hera 
apud  nQ9  dunt  rutniam  de  bonis, 

"  The  description  is  borrowed 
from  Cic.  in  Pis,  27.   3000  IIS,  or 


i*2l.  was  the  rent  paid  also  bj 
fSulla,  before  he  arrived  at  weahb  and 
power.    Plut.  Sulfa,  1.    For  more 

a!)0',u  tl,c  price  of  hired  lodging'!', 
iiiid  ihe  house;*  thcaiot-lves,  !»ee  Jtlti' 
erotto^  ii.  p.  104,  teqty 
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one  who  shook  his  liead  at  this :  aad  some  nffirmoci,  that 
before  the  recall  of  Oallus  to  Rome,  Pompomiis  had  lired 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  Lycoris,  and  that  he  had  sworn 

to  effect  the  downfall  of  the  former  in  revenge  for  being 
supplanted  by  him.  It  was  certain  that  he  had  of  late 
been  a  most  intimate  associate  of  Largus,  from  whom  it 
was  snrmised  that  he  received  considerable  pecuiuary  aid. 
On  the  other  hand,  Pomponins  had  himself  concerted 
measures  with  Gailub  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  most 
dangerous  foe,  and  thus  becoming  apprised  of  anj  peril 
that  might  threaten  him,  and  had  moreover  frequently 
warned  him  abont  the  other's  phins.  How  then  conld 
Gallus  consider  the  cantions  which  reached  him  as  any 
thing  else  than  empty  fears  and  calamnics? 

Two  other  men  had  entered  at  the  same  time  as 
Pomponins»  so  different  in  manner,  thoughts,  and  actions, 
that  it  required  all  the  yersatility  with  which  their  companion 
Vi'n^  iz'iiicd  to  fill  up  the  cliabin  between  tlicm.  Lentnlus, 
young,  vain,  and  wealthy,  was  the  exact  prototype  of  those 
well-dressed,  self-sufHcient,  shallow  young  men  of  our  own 
day,  so  graphically  described  by  a  modem  French  author, 
as  being  belter  boursu  dHalage :  qu'y  OrUil  at«  ffmdf 
du  vide^*.  No  one  dressed  with  more  care,  or  an;in<xed 
his  hail'  in  more  elegant  locks,  or  ditlused  around  him  such 
a  Boeot  of  cassia  and  stakte,  nard  and  balsam.  No  one 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  latest  news  of  the  city : — 
who  were  betrothed  yesterday,  who  was  Caius*  newest 
iiiiftlres.N,  why  Titus  had  procured  a  divorce,  ou  whom 
Nejora  had  closed  her  doors.  The  whole  business  of  his 
day  consisted  in  philandering  about  the  toilets  of  the 
ladies,  or  strolling  through  the  colonnades  of  Pompeius,  or 
the  almost  completed  Septa,  humming  Alexandrian  or 
Gaditanian  songB,  or,  at  most,  in  reading  or  writing  a  love 
epistle :  in  short,  he  was  a  complete  specimen  of  what  the 


L.  Demojen,  LiM  B6oH€n§  4$  Pmfit,  Liwe  to  Cent  et  us,  ilL  p.  61. 
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Romans  contemptuously  called  helltis  homo^-'.  It  can  be 
easily  imagined  that  Gallus  was  not  very  anxious  for  the 
sodety  of  8ttch  a  person ;  but  Fompomus  saw  only  that 
Lentidufl  was  rich,  that  few  gave  better  dinners,  and  be- 
sides, he  liked  his  folly,  which  often  served  aa  a  butt  for 
his  own  wit  and  sarcasms. 

What  a  strong  contrast  to  this  smooth  coxcomb  was 
CalpumiusI  whose  loflty  stature  and  manly  bearing,  free 
alike  from  stiffness  and  negligence,  commanded  respect; 
while  the  simple  throw,  and  scanty  uatlierings  of  Lis  toga, 
in  the  highly  drawn  np  si  nits  of  wliiuh  his  right  arm  rested, 
reminded  one  of  the  orators  of  the  republic.  In  liis  dark 
eyes,  overshadowed  by  lofty  brows,  there  glowed  a  tran- 
quil iire,  and  if  you  watched  at  the  same  time  the  earnest 
folds  of  his  forehead  and  the  bitter  curl  of  liis  lip.^s  you 
almost  believed  that  you  saw  before  you  one  who  had 
fallen  out  with  fate,  or-  meditated  revenge. 

'Welcome,  friends T  cried  Gallus,  as  they  entered  the 
peristyle,  where  according  to  custom  he  was  enjoying  the 
fresh  morninj]^  air.  *  And  von  too.  Lontulus?  What,  are 
you  not  afraid,  lest  the  dampness  of  tlie  morning  air  should 
destroy  the  ingenious  edifice  of  your  locks  ? ' 

*  Joke  away  V  replied  Lentulus,  'who  knows  whether 
1  live  not  happier  under  it  than  ye  do  in  many  a  new 
state  fabric,  built  onlv  in  vour  thoughts?  But  enouo:h 
of  that.  I  will  leave  you  directly  to  your  momentous 
consultations,  and  only  come  now  to  propose  that  we 
should  not  breakfast  with  you  to-day,  as  we  agreed  yes* 


^<  Sudi  A  Miu$  homo  Martiftl  «d- 
vltBUjr  detcribei,  iii.  03  x 

BiUtts  homo  at»  Saxot  qui  dtgnlt  iHiiiiie 
criikct: 

Balsama  qui  tanper,  dniuUM  Kmpcr 

olet 

Contica  qui  Niliy  qui  CaditAna  ausurrat ; 
Qui  mowt  In  v«i<w  bncbfai  vuIm  inodiw. 

Inter  forminca-i  lota  qui  luce  cathedras 
Dedde^  atqus  aiiqu«  lemper  in  Mire  mimU 


4)ui  IcgiC  hine  illinc  misiM^  aertbltqae  t»> 

Pallia  v^cini  qui  rcfugit  cubiti. 
Qui  scit,  quam  qui«  aincl ;  qui  per  conTiria 
cunit  J 

Tf  ir|>tei  vetcret  qut  bene  novtt  avob 
may  we  say,  after  CMting  ft 

glance  upon  \.\\tbellushcmootoxao'9fi 
day,  ^Afen  are  now  aa  men  ever 
were/ 
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terdav,  but  that  vou  come  instead  to  inv  house.  Not 
merelj  tor  the  sake  of  the  oxceileot  oysters  that  I  received 
this  monung  from  the  Lacrine  lake,  and  the  splendid 
rhemhuB  sent  me  yesterday  from  Ravenna— these  wonld 
;it  mocsL  be  an  attraction  for  Pomponlus  alone — but  for 
the  purpose  of  admiring  a  work  of  art  of  surpassing  grace 
and  beaut T.  You  know  Issa,  Terentia^s  lap-dog^®?  I 
hare  had  the  little  imp  painted,  sweetly  reponng  open  a 
soft  cushion :  it  was  only  fimshed  yesterday,  and  the  illa- 
sion  is,  I  assure  you,  complete.  Place  it  by  the  side  of 
the  delioite  httle  auimal,  and  you  will  think  either  that 
both  are  painted,  or  both  alive.'  Gallus  laughed  loudly  at 
this  enthunasm  about  a  lap-dog,  and  even  on  the  visage  of 
Calpurnius,  a  smile  graduidly  got  the  better  of  his  habitual 
scowl.  *I  believe  you,  my  Lenlulus,'  replied  the  first; 
'and  it  grieves  ino  to  be  able  neither  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Lucrine  and  Ravennan  strangers,  nor  to 
enjoy  the  high  4uiistie  treat  C(igcnt  reasons  induce  me 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  country,  and  1  liave  just 
determined  to  set  off  this  morning.* 

'  1  nto  the  country  ?  To  the  villa  ?  *  cried  Pomponius 
and  Calpumius,  in  astoniahment»  whilst  liontulus  affectedly 
supportoid  his  elun  with  his  left  hand.— 'So  it  is,'  said 
Gallus :  *  and  I  liad  already  ordered  my  slave  to  make 
uiy  apologies  for  nut  breakfasting  with  you,  and  to  invito 
you  to  my  villa  instead.'' 

'Well,  well,  if  such  be  the  case,'  said  Lentulua^  'I 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey 
thither.    But  I  make  uiie  condition,  that  you  take  your 


TbeileliMaf  the  Romao  ladies 

are  known  through  the  pasger  of  I-«ei- 
bia,  and  ihe  parrot  of  f'orinna.  The 
iMffi  here  nuiiMuiieti  belongs,  it  is 
true,  ti)  n  liter  period,  and  to  no 
ladj,  but  to  the  |iatiuer  Publius,  who 
had  painted  her  for  hiratelf.  Mart.  i. 
lie.  TIm  Mine  poet,  Tii.  87,  name* 

[OAL.] 


a«  such  favourite  objects,  buho,  cntel- 
Ifj,  cercopithrcn*! .  hhucumon,  picOf 
draco,  iH^nnni,  The  lap-dog  of  the 
ladv  WAS  naturally  an  object  of  tender 
blandl^htne^t  ii>  ihe  lover.  Indeed 
this  is  enjoined  by  Cletereta^PUnt. 
ifdfi.  1. 3, 9S. 
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first  meal  at  my  house  after  your  return,  I  am  only 
sorry  that  you  will  not  see  Issa,  for  this  very  day  will 
TercDtia  receive  this  proof  of  my  ati'ection.'  Haviag  thus 
8aid«  he  sped  away  through  the  halls  and  atrium,  carefoUjr 
avoiding  the  busy  slayes,  lest  they  should  soil  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  his  <yarraents,  and  hastened  to  arrange  the 
breakfast :  since  Puuiponius,  at  all  events,  would  not  forget 
the  Lucrino  oysters  and  the  rhombus^ 

*  So  to  Capua,  then?'  said  Ponpoiiiusi  mudnglyi  after 
the  departure  of  Lentulus,  and  appearing  at  the  same  time 
to  be  occupied  with  other  thoughts  than  the  recent  in- 
vitation. 

<  Into  the  lap  of  enjoyment  and  idleness  1^  put  in  CaU 
pumius  gloomily. 

*  And  Lyooris  V  asked  Pomponius  inquiringly,  whilst  he 

invuluntarily  held  his  nether  hp  between  his  teeth. 

'  Will  grant  my  request,  I  hope,  and  spend  these 
weeks  in  Baise.' 

<And  the  fine  plans  of  yesterday?^  interrupted  Gal- 
pumius:  'are  we  children  that  we  swear  death  to  the 
tyrant,  and  within  twelve  hours  afterwards  quietly  repose 
on  the  soft  pillow  of  pi  ^asure  and  voluptuousness?' 

'  Calpurnius,*  said  Gallus  earnestly,  *  the  incautious  ex- 
pressions cajoled  from  the  tongue  by  the  Setinian  wine 
must  not  be  interpreted  too  literally  the  next  morning. 
I  have,  it  is  true,  been  grievously  insulted,  and  by  the 
very  iiiau  from  whose  hand  I  received  all  my  fortune ; 
but  I  will  nerer  forget  what  is  due  to  gratitude,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  that  I  feel  how  easily  I  can  be  provoked, 
I  will  withdraw  into  the  retirement  of  the  country  for  a 
while,  Virgil  and  Propcrtius  have  already  left  Rome  to 
enjoy  the  charms  of  nature,  and  I  too  pine  for  a  more 
simple  way  of  life.' 

*  Gallus  is  right,'  cried  Pomponius,  as  if  awaking  from 
a  dream,  *he  is  right;' — while  Calpurnius,  turning  away 
his  head,  bit  his  lip.  'He  will  thus  best  show  that  he 
has  no  desire  to  take  part  in  any  movement  that  may 
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be  made,  and  he  leaves  true  friends  behind  him  to  avert 
aDj  danger  that  may  threaten  him  in  his  absence.  But 
dooe  the  hour  of  departure  is  80  near,  bis  time  most  be 
predons,  Galpumius.  Let  us  therefore  now  depart.  Fare* 
well,  GalliisI  happy  omen  be  thy  speed!'  With  this  he 
vent,  forcing  the  silent  Calpurnius  away. 


2— « 
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STUDIES  AND  LETTERS. 

GALL  US  had  for  some  time  past  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible aloof  from  the  disquieting  labours  of  pubhc  life, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  divide  his  time  betweea  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  of  Ioto,  the  B0<ncty  of  ftiends, 
and  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  serious  as  well  as  cheerful*. 
On  the  present  occasion  also,  after  his  friends  had  departed, 
he  withdrew  into  the  chamber,  where  he  used  daily  to 
spend  the  later  hours  of  the  moraingt  in  converse  with  the 
great  spirits  of  ancient  Greece — ^a  pursuit  animating  and 
refreshing  alike  to  heart  and  soul — or  to  yield  himself 
up  to  the  sport  of  hia  own  muse.  For  this  reason,  this 
apartment  lay  far  removed  from  the  noisy  din  of  the  street, 
so  that  neither  the  rattUng  of  the  creaking  wains  and 
the  stimulating  cry  of  the  mule-driver,  the  clarions  and 
dirge  of  the  pumpous  funeral,  nor  the  brawlings  of  the 
slaves^  hurrying  busily  along,  could  penetrate  it.    A  lofty 


■  In  tbis  detcripdon  of  tlie  mode 
of  Ufo  to  which  Oidlus,  tfler  •  long 
conriQitanoe  of  active  eierdoo,  had 
resigned  himself,  reference  hat  been 
princlpeUj  had  to  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  20. 
Omnem  nosiram  de  republica  euram^ 
roffiOrfionem  de  diccnda  in  srnalu 
xenlenltaf  commcnlationrm  ca  ma- 
rum  ahjeeimus.  In  Epicuri  um  ad- 
per.snrii  uoalri  castra  cnnjecnnus. 
No  doubt  this  Epicurism  would  as. 
anine  a  dtfltait  form  in  Oannt  from 
that  of  Cieeio,  jet  the  latter*a  accoont 
of  hia  moming  occnpationa  might  yctj 
weU  he  ttaoafened  to  OaUna  i  Hme 
iffliw  ett  nunc  vita  nostra.  Mane 
MnlutatUM  domi  et  bonoa  viro$  multog, 
xed  iriife.s,  ct  hog  Icttos  victorcs^  qui 
me  quidcm  jtcrujficiosc  ct  pcramnntcr 
observant.     Ubi  »alutatio  d^writ. 


I  UierU  me  Inoefeo;  oitl  eert^  mti 
leifo.  In  the  letitement  of  coonnj* 
lifei  (Flm.  Sp,  ix.  9,  M),  there  waa* 
no  doabt,  more  likelihood  of  andi 
quiet  enjoyment  than  amid  the  num- 
berleas  interruptions  of  the  bustling 
metropolis,  which  Pliny  dcjtcriben, 
J'Jp.  i.  H.  Si  '/'irm  tntcrrtxicx  ;  Ilodie 
Quid  i\(/istii  respoiideat :  Offirio  totja; 
virilU  inter/ uij  ajMiualia  nut  uuptins 
freguentavi:  ilk  me  ad  signandum 
Uikmmhm^  tiie  in  a<feoealion«fiif 
Uk  in  eon»Unm  rogtnii.  So  alao 
Hor.  EfkL  li.  2,  6ft.  Even  at  the 
country  houae  many  were  anlgceiod 
to  the  solicitations  of  their  ne|^> 
boon.  Plin.  Ep,  ix.  16. 

*  The  characteristic  bustle  of  the 
slaTesy  as  thcj  ran  along  the  street,  is 
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window,  through  which  shone  the  light  of  the  early  mom- 

in£j  sun,  pleastUiUy  illuminiitcd  from  above  tlie  nioderate- 
sized  apartment,  the  walls  of  wliich  were  adorned  with 
elegant  arabesques  in  light  colours,  whiUt  between  them^  on 
darker  gronnds,  the  luxurious  forms  of  attractive  dancing 
girls  were  seen  sweeping  spirit-Uke  along.  A  neat  couch, 
laced  with  tortoise-shell  and  hung  with  Babylonian  tapestry 
of  various  colours — by  the  side  of  which  was  the  scrinium 
contaiiung  the  poet^s  elegies,  which  were  as  yet  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  the  public,  and  a  small  table  of  cedar- 
wood,  on  goat*s-feet  of  bronze,  comprised  the  whole  of  the 

I  nun odiateiy  adjoining  this  apartment  was  the  library, 
fall  of  the  most  predous  treasures  aoqmred  by  Gallus, 
dii^y  in  Alexandria.    There,  in  presses  of  cedar-wood, 

placed  round  the  walls,  lay  the  roll*?,  partly  of  parch- 
ment, and  partly  of  the  finest  Egyptian  papyrus ^  each 
suppUed  with  a  kbel,  on  which  was  seen  in  bright  red 
letters,  the  name  of  the  author  and  tide  of  the  book. 
AboTO  these  agun  were  ranged  the  husts,  in  bronze  or 
marble,  of  the  most  renowned  writers,  an  entirely  novel 
ornament  for  libraries,  first  introduced  into  liome  by  Asmius 
Pollio,  who  perhaps  had  only  copied  it  from  the  libraries 
of  Pergamus  and  Alexandria.  True,  only  the  chief  repre- 
sentatifes  of  each  separate  branch  of  literature  were  to  be 
found  in  the  narrow  space  available  for  them ;  but  to  com- 
pensate for  this,  there  were  several  rolls  which  contained 
the  portraits  of  seven  hundred  remarkable  men.  These 
were  the  hebdomades  or  peplography  of  Varro,  who  by 
means  of  a  new  and  much- valued  invention^,  was  enabled 


well  known  from  conitc  writer>;,  ind 
eitrrrntes  U  their  peculiar  e}iithet. 
Terence,  Eun.  Prol.  H'l  ;  Heaul. 
Prol,  31.  Examples  occur  in  almost 
every  one  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus. 
So  htttj  a  paee  wm  not  however 
bfooming  to  a  letpectablo  frc«*iDiii. 
FUntni,  Pen.  til.  1, 19. 


Liberos  hommcs  p«r  urbem  modico  magu 

par  Mt  gimdtt 
In;  lenruli  mw  dloow  fwtltwtitiia  *unwf. 

*  The  qaettkm  as  to  «hat  wat  the 
benigwMmvm  VarrmdM  inemfMN, 
has  heoi  latclf  revived.  The  chief 
peaiage  in  PUnj,  xxxv.  2,  hearing 
on  the  natter  is  eertainlf  fai  a  tone  of 
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in  an  easy  manner  to  multiply  the  collection  of  his  por- 
traits, and  80  to  spread  copies  of  them,  with  short  biogra^ 
phical  notioes  of  the  men,  through  the  whole  learned  world. 


'ftdmitstion.  Imaginvm  amore  fta. 
gfTOite  quondam  teties  sunt  AltinLs 
ilk  CieernniSj  edito  de  his  volumine, 
et  Jifarcus   Varro  brnii^Jtissimo  in- 
renio  in  serf}  f!    volutninum  auorum 
Jijcctinditati  nun  nominibus  tanium 
aeptingentorum    illustriump  sed  et 
aliquo  modo  imaffinibut,  non  pauut 
Ukiereuigre  JSgurat^  atU  wiuaiaiem 
mvi  «mtra  Aomiiwt  wtlerw,  mvmUor  , 
muntrU  §Haim  Dii*  IntiUioft,  qwmio 
iamoriaRtaitm  non  Moium  dedii,  ve- 
rum  eiUm  in  amnet  terras  misH, 
vipr^uni$9  4ite  uMque  et  claudi{$) 
possait.     It  was  an  Iconography, 
(consisting  of  one  hundred  rolls  and 
Rheets,  each  one  of  which  contained 
seven  pictures,  with  short  biographies, 
c/;t^raf/ima,GeIl.iii.  II;  epigramfna^ 
turn  a4jecti<met  or  ekgiis,  SyixunBch. 
£p»  I*  2. 4  )  unqutttimbly  the  ume 
book  that  Ciccco,  ad  At0c,  zfl.  11, 
calli  tlrwXoYfiOi^tau  Vamoli,  and 
tbftt  bore  the  name  Hehdmadet : 
( Cell,  III,  10.  qui  inscribnntur  (libri) 
hebd(mades  t.  de  imaginibus) ;  but 
opinions  are  divided  as  to  wherein 
consisted  it*  novelty  and  reniarkable- 
ncss.   Broiler  and  Falcoiuief  suppose 
that  they  were  drawin^^s  on  parch- 
iTicnt  or  canvas.    Visconti  calls  ihcm 
d€s  portraits  pe'mis  mns  ditute  sur 
parchemin. 

On  the  other  head,  de  Panw  be* 
liered  that  it  was  ao  Jnveiitioii  for 
the  multipUcathm  of  the  portndta, 
and  that  It  waa  oopper-plate  en- 
gravings which  Ottfir.  MUHer  con. 
aiden  meat  probably  to  have  been 
the  case.  Quatrcmere  de  Quincy 
setfl  up  a  fiiniilar  hypothesis,  which 
however  rests  on  a  very  insecure 
basis.  RaouUKochette  gives  the  fol-  | 


lowing  account  of  it :  "  31.  Quatre- 
merc  de  Quincy  n'est  point  occupy 
de    cctte    discu«<«^ion  preliniinairc. 
Fidcle  a  »a  nuthode  de  tranter  les 
questions   d'aniujniti?    d'apres  les 
scules  textes  antiques,  sans  avoir 
cgard  aux  opinions  des  mtiques  mo- 
demes,  qui  ont  pa  s^exeieer  sur  Ice 
mimes  sujcts,  IMUustre  auteor  n*e 
fait  auome  mentieo  des  id^  de 
Biotier,  de  Faloeonet  et  de  Pauw. 
Encore  moins  antait-U  pn  eiter  rex- 
plication  d*ttn  autre  sarant,  laqueUe 
rentre  pourtant  k  peu  pr^s  dans  la 
sienne,  mats  qui  se  trouvc  en  quelque 
sorfe  cach».'c  dans  un  ouvragc  d*ar« 
chcologie    clirctienne,   oil    Ton  nc 
»*aviserait  pas  d'aller  la  chercher. 
Je  veux  parler  de  1  idee  de  i\Iiin- 
ter,  qui  rappelant,  au  d^ut  de  ses 
rediefches  sur  ricQnographle  cbrtf- 
Henne^  Tinvention  de  Vanon,  sup. 
pose  qu*el1e  eonsistalt  en  portiaita 
giav^  aux  traits  sur  des  plandbea 
de  bois,  et  imptimds  sur  parchcmin, 
tout  en  repoussant  Topinion,  que  cea 
portraits,  ainsi  imprimis,  aient  pu 
5tre  colories  ou  enluminc's  en  pinceau, 
de  la  main  de   Lala,  comme  on 
pourrait  le  croire  d'apres  un  autre 
passage  de  Pline  f  xxxv.  11.  40);  Laia 
Cyzicena — Maret  I  arronis  inventa 
Roma:  et  penicillo  pinsit  {et  cestro 
meiore).  Le  decteaatiqtudie  Danois 
n*  admet  pas,  en  efiet,  dsns  le  tests 
de  PUne^  la  le^on  tnvsMla,  quHl  sup* 
pose  uneeofrectiondequelquecritiqiie 
modeme,  au  lieu  de  juventa,  qui  loi 
parait  la  le$coQ  originale.  Mais  il  se 
trompe  certain  em  en  t  en  ce  point ;  lea 
iiiotsi :  M,  Varronis  inventay  de  ce 
passaj^e  de  Pline,  s'nccordent  trop 
biea  avec  le  l  ur routs  Oenigtiutimum 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  hbrary  was  a  larger  room, 
ia  which  a  number  of  learned  slaves  were  occupied  in 
transcribing,  with  nimble  hand,  the  works  of  illustrious 


•fiwnliMi  de  Tautre  texte,  poor  qn*!! 
y  alt  le  moindre  lieu  de  douter«  qQ*U8 
n*&xpriment  Tun  et  TAatre  Js  pCM^ 

de  FHnc,  <ju'ih  nc  se  rapportent 
run  e;  l  autre  un  proccd(5  de  Varron  ; 
ia  le^on  inventa  est  d'aillt-uis  celle 
desmeiUeun  editions,  cooipris  I'edi- 
Ckm  ptincept  de  1469.  CeU  pose 
rhypothise  At  M.  Quatrcnftft  de 
Quinej  acquien  la  plua  hant  degr^ 
de  ptobabOitf ;  U  anppoa^  qua  Var- 
soii  111  axteter  ao  ertlrv  «iir  tooir 
par  la  main  de  Lala,  las  portraiti  de 
son  ieonogiaphiey  dont  aUe  a?  aii  paint 
les  inodelen  au  pinceau ;  et  que  ces 
portraits,  iwprhncs  sur  toih\  se  niul- 
tipliaient  au  mo^'cn  d'line  prc^sion 
intk-anique,  duTit  U  procede  ccait  trop 
siiiijjIl'  et  tTop  tacile  a  trouver  pour 
qu*ii  ail  pu  ofinr  ic  luoindre  enibarraa 
k  I'iDdnattla  Bomaine  de  cette  Age.** 
The  chief  points  of  this  bjpo- 
tbesls,  with  which  Raonl-Roehette 
colnddas,  are,  that  the  tnvenimm 
VammiM  was  a  means  of  mnltipl/iDg 
portiBits ;  that  Lala  of  Cyslkoa  fur. 
nished  the  dcaisns,  and  eograted 
them  on  ivory ;  and  that  tinted  en- 
f;r!ivinL':>  of  tbeni  were  made  on  can- 
vas, liy  nieaiis  of  sevcnil  ]i]Htes;  but 
the  l  ist  assumption  rests  on  a  pure 
nu>apprehcnsjon.  Cicero  names  the 
work  WtwXoyfiatpia^  analogously  to 
the  Pam»ih€nmc  Peplos :  oi  which 
Siitdaa  under  lUw\»9  saja  t  UiwXmf 

dptmm  iv  a^T^.  Atisl. 
£qnit«  586.  dirdpn  if^un  rw  ir«w* 
Xov.    Aristotle  named  thus  his  ge* 

nealogy  of  the  Homeric  heroea ;  the 
word  thWefore  denotes  nothing  more 
than  a  gallery  of  remarkable  persons, 
as  Fopma,  and  after  him  £mesti,  have 


snffidently  shewn.  As  for  canvas,  or 
any  substsnce  whaterer,  on  which  the 
pictures  weie  painted,  it  is  not  to  be 

thought  of. 

The  process  with  the  cestrum  may 
have  beef]  nierclv  a  '•pecics  of  en- 
caustic engraving— but  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  simple  burning  in  of  the  out* 
line,  or  in  some  way  a  kind  of  btip- 
pHng,  we  are  atiU  hi  the  dark».whilst 
the  dimwing,  bj  meana  of  tliia  baining 
in,  was  to  recdYS  ito  tinted  appearance 
or  its  consistency  as  an  engraving 
on  the  ivory,  in  order  to  bring  forth 
the  ivory -pictures,  Pliny  rather  ob- 
scurely describes  xxv.  11.41.  En* 
causto  piiiiffntii  tfuo  fuisse  anti- 
f/uitiia  f/cntra  con^iai,  ccra^  et  in 
eborc,  ctiiro,  id  est,  viricuio,  donee 
cia*$e*  fiuyi  cceperunt, 

Tht  other  suppositions  also  appear 
verj  untenable.  And  it  would  appear 
vcij  stiange  if,  for  the  purpoee  of 
engraving,  they  had  talcen  such  a 
fragile  material  as  Ivoiy,  whilst  oop* 
per  or  other  durable  metal  presented 
itself.  Besides,  the  reading  of  in- 
verila  for  jurenta  is  very  iin^.-tfe.  and 
the  last  expression  is  so  like  dih"  nf 
Pliny's  own,  that  we  may  entirely 
decide  in  favour  of  it. 

liCtronne  opposed  th  >  hypothe- 
ius;  but  the  gramuiaticai  scruples 
that  he  raises  are  totaUy  groundless* 
He  denies  that  the  invention  con* 
sisted  in  a  means  of  moltlpljing, 
and  supposes  pahited  portialta,  so 
that  fai  that  case  inwntum  would 
simply  mean  a  new  idea.  But  the 
words  of  Pliny  are  clearly  in  oppo. 
sition  to  him ;  for  be'^ides  that  the 
epithet  heniyyiisaiimnn  conveys  the 
idea  of  communication  and  common 
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Greek  and  the  more  ancient  Roman  authors,  both  for  the 

supply  of  the  library,  and  for  the  use  of  those  friends  to 
whom  Gallua  obligingly  communicated  hia  literary  trea/> 
sm'es*  Others  were  engaged  in  giring  the  rolls  the  most 
agreeable  exterior,  in  gluing  the  separate  strips  of  papi^^ 
riis  together,  drawing  the  red  lines  which  divided  the  dif- 
ferent columns,  and  writing  the  title  in  the  same  colour; 
in  smoothing  with  pumice  stone  and  blackening  the  edges ; 
fastening  ivory  tops  on  the  sticks  round  which  the  roUs 
were  wrapped,  and  dyeing  bright  red  or  yellow  the  parch- 
ment which  was  to  serve  as  a  ^vi-appcr. 

Gallus,  with  Chresiinus,  entered  the  study,  where  the 
freedman,  of  whom  he  was  used  to  avail  himself  in  his 
studies^  to  make  remarks  on  what  was  read,  to  note  down 


utility,  Pliny  also  expresKly  Sciys : 
vsrum  eHtrn  in  OMiMt  t€rra$  misit, 
tU  pfwttniei  st$e  ubique  poMignL  It 
is  tli«refore  evident  that  he  spetkt  of 
copiei;  and  betides  tbis, 
he  says :  non  itenttiuittf  tenlifm  jep- 
Hngentorum  Uluslrium,  $9d  ei  aRquo 
modo  imaffinibua^  and  gives  us  posi* 
lively  to  understand  that  they  were 
no  rcji^ular  porrrn!!*!.  Still  it  is  fo  be 
iloubted  whether  it  could  have  been 
an  engravinfi^,  on  a  plate  of  copper, 
or  any  other  metal,  as  such  an  in- 
vention would  have  been  oi'  the  Ul- 
moRt  moment,  and  necessarily  less 
tnmsitery.  Pliny  loo  would  haidlj 
have  pasted  over  the  technical  fiart 
of  this  new  bcanch  In  the  art  of  de- 
sign;  we  cannot  thetefcre  Indnde 
eopper-plate  engraving  nnder  aUgw 
modo. 

Petfaape  these  aiiquo  modo  tma- 
ffines  were  portraits  done  Silhouette- 
fashion,  or  painted  hv  means  of  shab- 
loons,  or  sometlnng  similar ;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  tliat  they  were 
executed  in  colours,  m  in  the  Oriental 
painting,  as  it  is  called.  Whether, 
when  wall-painting  at  a  later  period 


became  so  i^encrui,  tiiiii  contrivance 
may  have  been  made  use  of  in  a  set 
of  nnifoim  arabesqoesy  most  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  Though  it 
wonld  not  be  impattibie  g  for  even  in 
the  fiood  Haiet  of  art,  they  used  to 
bethink  themselves  of  methods  e£ 
abbreviating  labour  {compendittrk^ 
Plin.  XXXV.  10,36.)  And  perhaps 
we  niif^'ht  refer  to  thi*  the  words  of 
Petroiiin**,  c.  2,  where  he  speaks  of 
tbe  deciuie  oi  the  arts  of  oraicry  and 
painting.  Quis  postea  ad  susumnia 
Thu€]/didu,quis  JJyperidis  adjamam 
procettiif  no  ne  carvMn  quidtmaani 
ookfU  €nUmt;  wed  omnia  qutm  ee- 
dem  dbo  pasta  n&n  pohmuni  utqmt 
ntf  jsneolifltM  oentftserv*  PicttiTiB 
quoftie  mn  alium  tgiium/eeH^  jmmI- 
q%tam  JEgyptUmm  mtdada  tarn 
magnt»  artU  compemSarUm  iwtonil. 
But  in  that  case  it  would  be  strange, 
if  repetitions  of  the  same  paintings 
were  not  to  be  fimnd  at  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii. 

*  Among  the  librarii  were  some 
who  were  uiade  use  of  in  studying, 
foE^  the  purpose  of  extraciuig  and 
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partioiilar  passages,  or  to  commit  to  paper  Ids  own  poetical 

eflPasions,  as  they  escaped  him,  was  already  awaiting  him. 
Alter  giving  Chrcsimus  further  instructions  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  an  immediate  journey,  he  re- 
dinedy  in  his  acenstomed  manner,  on  his  studying  couch. 


noting  down  remarku,  a  stu<iils. 
CM].  Inter,  719 ;  Suet.  Claud,  28. 
Ac  super  hos  (libenon,  maxime  lut- 
pexit)  Polyhium  a  stitdiis  qui  M<tpe 
inter  dunt-  Caft  -^ules  ambulabat.  We 
see  clearly  what  their  busiiitfts  was 
from  a  letter  of  the  young  Cicero, 
Fam.  XV  i.  21.  i'llo  a  te^  ui  quant 
ceierrime  itbrarius  mM  miUaiur, 
mmjtimit  qtddgm  GunuM;  mmttum 
gftim  wM  eripUur  opent  eMcriben' 
dit  kffpomnemaaa,  BciC  adipted  for 
tbii  pnrpote  woe  the  nolafii,  toxv- 
ypoi^oty  ^fteioypd<pot,  who  wrote  by 
means  of  marks,  dtd  <rf|fie((0v— -the 
ahort-band  writers  of  antiquity,  unex- 
celled perhaps  in  facility  even  by  the 
mnilern'si,  [This  art  was  intnnluccd 
into  K'>nic  during  the  la^t  hundred 
yenrs  of  Its  freedom.  Plutarch  (  Coi. 
Min,  2'A)  calk  Cicero,  and  Dio.  Ca&a. 
Lv.  7>  M«cenas,  the  infeotor  of  It, 
lioddiiia,  1. 21.  mcBtioQs  Erniiiii  m 
the  Ibander  of  Tadi jgnphy,  and  the 
freedncn  of  Cicaio  and  Haeeoas, 
Tito  and  AquUa,  as  thoae  who  in 
practice  had  further  improved  it. 
QciliuK,  xvii.  9,  iipeaks  not  of  Steno- 
graphy, but  of  a  kind  of  secret  cy- 
pher-writing in  use  between  Caesar, 
Onyr  u*^,  and  Balbuo.  In  his  epistolis 
nin'm^'ldju  in  locis  tnvcniiinliir  li' 
tera  ^tn(/ftlaria:  sine  coagmentis 
syilabaruttiy  quae  tu  pules  positas 
inefmdiU  $  nam  verba  e»  kU  iUerU 
eonjtei  nuOa  pottuni*  Erat  eaUern 
emoentum  iniir  woielandnHnumde 
C9mmuiand9  '9Un  Hiefmm,  ni  in 
#«riplo  fnidem  alia  aUm  keutn  et 
nomtn  UtmH,  ted  in  iegendo  locus 


cuique  turn  etpdeeUu  retHiuereiur. 

There  wan  also  some  proeeaa  similar 
to  our  short-hand  writing,  and  to  Utat 
Pliny  nllndeH  when  he  calls  Cf»«!ar  the 
invL  juor  of  it.  When,  however,  C  icero 
writes,  ad  Jit.  xiii.  21:  Quod  ad  te 
de  decern  Ufjnlis  scripsi,parum  intel- 
lexti,  credo  quia  did  mifxtimv  hef'ip~ 
eeramg  we  must  not  suppose  that 
either  a  secret  dpher-writiiig  or  ste- 
nogrspby  is  incaiit,  bat  hierogljrphica 
(nodetsiood  fignmtiTelj)  or  inys* 
Ceriotts  indicatioiis,  whidi  Cictro  was 
accustomed  to  make  in  his  letters*] 
Later,  the  marks  which  the  netarii 
made  use  of,  were  certainly  far  sim- 
pler than  the  nof<f  Tinnianst.  Alan, 
xiv.  20{{,  Notarius— 
Currant  rertm  liost;  manus  est  velocior 
lUis: 

MoDdttna  lingua  suino,  dntia  pcmglt 

opus. 

SmtdLfEpist.  90.  Quid  verborum 
nntas^  qrtifjus  quamvii  cif'tta  rrci- 
pihir  orati<K  el  ceUritatem  ituf/'ta- 
manus  sequitur;  OreU.  Jnscr,  2870, 
and  Manil.  iv.  197  : 
Hie  tt  scriptor  crit  velox,  cui  ltta»  vtrtaim 
ert, 

Qnlqne  notu  lingoaai  su|Mi«t,  ewdniiae 

loquenLis 

Exclptet  longas  nova  per  compendia  toocs. 

The  elder  Pliny  had  himself  a 
notarius  by  his  side  on  a  journey, 
that  the  time  might  not  pass  idly: 
Sp,  til.  5.  {in  itinera)  ad  taint  no- 
tortui  evni  hire  ei  pnifiUaHhnt^  enfut 
mannt  Meme  ntameit  muniebaniur, 
ut  ne  emR  qiMem  aeperiiat  ftthtm 
tiudH  iemput  eriperei. 
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GALLUS. 


supported  on  his  left  arm,  his  right  knee  being  drawn  up 
somewhat  lugher  than  the  other,  in  order  to  place  on  it 

ills  book  or  tablets.  *  Give  mo  that  roll  of  poetry  of  mine, 
Phffidrus,'  said  he  to  the  freedman ;  *  I  -will  not  set  out  till 
I  have  sent  the  book  finished  to  the  bookseller.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  much  desire  to  be  sold  in  the  Argiletan 
taverns  for  five  denarii,  and  find  my  name  hung  up  on  the 
doors,  and  not  always  In  the  best  company  ;  but  Sccundu.'s 
worries  me  for  it,  and  therefore  be  it  so.'  *  He  under- 
stands his  advantage/  sud  Phsddrus,  as  he  drew  forth  the 
roll  from  the  cedar-wood  chest.  *  I  wager  that  his  scribes 
will  hare  nothing  else  to  do  for  months,  but  to  copy  off 
your  Elegies  and  Epigrams,  and  that  you  will  be  rewarded 
with  the  applause  poured  upon  them  not  by  iiome  only, 
nor  by  Italy,  but  by  the  world.' 

*  Who  knows  ?'  said  Gallus.  *  It  is  always  hazardous 
to  give  to  the  opinion  of  the  public  that  which  was  only 
written  for  a  narrow  circle  of  tried  friends :  and  besides, 
our  pubUc  is  so  very  capricious.  For  one  I  am  too  cold,  for 
another  I  speak  too  much  of  Ly coris ;  my  Epigrams  are  too 
long  for  a  third^ ;  and  then  there  are  fliose  grammarians, 
who  impute  to  me  the  blunders  wliich  the  copyist  in  his 
hurry  has  committed^  But  look  I'  euntimied  ho,  as  he 
unfolded  the  roll,  '  there  is  just  room  left  before  we  get  to 
the  umbilieust  for  a  small  poem  on  which  I  meditated  this 
morning  when  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  peristyle.  It 
is  somewhat  hurriedly  thrown  off,  I  grant,  aiul  its  jocular 
tone  is  not  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  last  elegy.  Per- 
haps they  will  say,  I  had  done  better  to  leave  it  Ottt»  but 
its  contents  are  the  best  proof  of  its  unassumingness ;  why, 
therefore,  should  I  not  let  the  joke  stand  f  Listen  then, 
and  write.* 

Phaddrus  here  was  about  taking  the  roll    '  No,'  said 


'  Martial  had  to  bear  this  impu- 
tHtion  more  than  once.  See  ii«  77, 
iii.  83,  vi.  65. 


«  Martial,  ii.  8.   See  tht 
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QalluBy  *  the  time  before  eur  departure  ia  too  brief.  Take 
style  and  tablet,  write  with  abbreviatioDB,  and  insert  it 

afterwards  whilst  I  am  dictating  a  few  letters,'  PhflBdrus 
obeyed,  sat  down  on  the  foot  of  the  couch  and  wrote  as 
follows  to  his  master's  dictation: 

TO  MY  BOOK. 

Fond  book!  why,  nm&Tited,  haste  to  roam 
Abroad,  while  thoa  maylat  safely  stay  at  home? 
E'en  among  friends  thoiilt  earn  but  doubtful  praise. 
What  madness  then  to  biaTe  the  worid's  proud  gaie^ 
And  nostril  oori'd  and  snpeicilioiis  sneer  1 
Of  spiteful  critlcVi  pen  to  be  in  fear! — 
What!  though  no  groes  plebeian  fonn  be  thine. 
Though  tiac'd  with  cunning  hand  thy  letteis  shine; 
Though  Tynan  purple  veil  thy  pa^^c  of  snow, 
Aud  pamtcd  knohs  o'er  thy  bhick  edges  glow. 
Dost  hope  by  tliis  to  please  book-learned  wights? 
To  grace  the  shelves  of  Pha^lnis'  satvlUtes? 
Be  carried  in  the  bosom,  prais'd,  carcssM, 
And  read  by  all  the  world  from  ea<t  to  west? 
^'ain  hope  !  tby  beauty's  pride,  thy  swelUng  roll, 
A  smoky  kitchen  is  their  dcstiiiud  goal. 
Or  cisc  to  greasy  taverns  thou'lt  be  borne. 
Then,  grcasM  thyself,  witli  filthy  wares  retnni. 
I've  seen  (prodigious  fite,  but  no  less  true) 
Your  Ciceros,  extoU'd  beyond  their  due, 
To  pepper-pokes  consign'd,  and  bags  f<»r  salt, 
Not  AUie :  that  they  lack'd— their  only  fault— 
Or  sprats  enclosed  withm  their  humid  leaves; 
Sprats !  or  whate'er  the  dirty  cook  receives. 
Wam'd  by  such  great  examples^  shun  their  &te. 
Nor  learn  discretion  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
Words  to  the  winds!  still  strugghng  to  be  free? 
Go,  but  when  iijured,  blame  thyself,  not  me^ 


t  The 


of  this  translatioB  nms  as  fdlows ; 


Quo  prapen^l 

Tecta  tubia^  tuto  cui  licet  eaae  domi? 
QuU  ftmv  0iti  popuU  tmnMto  opponm 


i! 


•ociit  vis  ptostton  rixUt 


Con'pmtumquc  pati,  nasoque  frrociter  unco 

Su&pcndi,  et  tristei  extiniuijute  notas? 
An  quia  plebei&m  vincil  tua  «harta  papy 


Et  nitet  artlfld  Utera  fada  inanu; 
CtxKtkU  quod  Tyiio  niatur  pagina  Ai«ow 
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IScsnh  ill. 


PbsddruB  bad  written  with  all  possible  rapidity  ;  and  from 
his  oounienance  U  was  not  easy  to  diaooTer  his  opimon 
of  Hub  apostrophe.  He  then  departed  to  copy  the  poem 
more  intelligibly  on  the  roll,  and  to  send  thither  Pbilo- 

damus,  whom  his  master  generally  employed  to  write  his 
letters;  equally  acquainted  with  both  langui^es,  he  used, 
in  most  instanees^  to  discharge  the  daties  of  the  Greek 
and  LAtin  correspondent,  and  particularly  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  letters  made  a  confidential  scribe  necessary. 
To-day,  however,  this  was  not  the  case ;  for  Gallus  only 
wished  some  short  friendly  letters^  which  contained  no 
secrets,  to  be  written.  PhUodamos  bronght  the  style,  the 
wooden  tablets  coated  orer  with  wax,  and  what  was  re- 
quisite for  sealing  the  letters;  took  the  scat  of  Phaedrus, 
and  set  down  with  expert  hand  the  short  sentences  which 


Pictaque  nigmti  eorntu  fronte  gfilis 

El  fieri  Uucum  carior  inde  \irUf 
Gcftartqite  tinu  bdlob  teptdniqiM  TOoari 

Porsiuun,  et  toto  pluiliBiit  otiM  kgl  f 
2iequid(iiiam,  hcui  tonoA  tofsktuin,  OUlttt- 
que  tupo-bum 

A^tffilct  itnno  vlcn  mUimi  inOi 
Merclbu*  aut  uncte  BidgmbU»  cuUa^  tab«r> 

lit  referms  mcrccs  unctus  et  ipse  clomum. 
VifUmuselalm  nimium,  merituque  feroce»— 
Vm  loquof,  quunquam  prodigloM  lo> 

quor — 

Aut  sails,  iiui  p i perls  Ciceronet  (*se  cuciIIm,  j 
(^uotque  abent  scriptU  tal  Uuneu  intu« 
MM* 

Cordylcque  fere  madida  Istuere  papyvo^ 
Quiilr|titd  ct  immundi  poicit  opella  eoqtii. 

Si  itapts,  exemplu  mouitus,  liber,  utere  tancuit 
Bt  piopilo  Qdti  oiutioff  mm  mala 

Vantia  verba  ctdunt.  Pugmw  tMun  tn? 
Ifcebil. 

I,  Aigv,  ted  isBius  parce,  libel ie,  queri. 

The  joke  bere  indulged  in,  of 
palming  i\u>>  >\)otuvc  cft'usion  on  Gal- 
lus, must  not  be  mistaken,  or  con- 
sidered preiiumptuoua.  Such  a  uov- 
tf«o-/a  would  in  ii&clf  be  noduu^^  un- 
common,  for  Horace,  i.  17.  ii,  speaks 
to  hit  book  in  m  almibr  manoer,  and 


in  Mardal  moit  tueli  vamiiigt  are  to 
be  found.  I  eaanot  bero  omit  a  re* 

mark  or  two  in  defence  of  the  lext. 
In  V.  3, 1  have  had  in  my  eye  Vifg, 

A^.n.  ii.  12",  rrcnsat  quemquftm  np^ 
ponere  wiw  /i,  an<l  am  ot'o]>injon  that 
from  thence  Fropert.  i.  IJ,  H,  i»  aUo 
to  be  an^cndcd : 

An  poteria  jiccis  mea  fata  reponere  ocelli^ 
Oaiaque  nutta  Cuo  ntmtn  tcocre  finu  ? 

Iltro  l!ic  Cofl.  optinnis  Pojiihiamts, 
j  or  Gromnyanu*^  lias  opp^nrrCf  and 
so  I  believe  the  proper  reading  to 
be  :  me/alo  opponere^  for  that  is  the 
only  idea  laitable.  To  take  teponere 
fata,  for  9omptner€  funtu  or  oato,  ie 
quite  impOMible,  because  Ptopcrtlaa 
doe*  not  hope  for  a  burial.  But 
Cynthia  is  mentioned  as  the  cause 
of  his  calamity,  through  her  dira» 
Should  one.  however,  be  offended  nt 
the  opponcrc  rhonchis,h&  can  instei.d 
of  it  f  *t  tanti  e*t)  re:id  commiUcre. 
Nobody  can  refer  tliis  attack  on 
Cicero  to  r.n)  thing  else  ih.m  usckw 
edition^  Kuch  as  the  last  century  pro- 
duced in  abundance. 
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Qftllns  dictated.    Notifications  of  hiei  departure  to  his 

friends;  invitations  to  them  to  visit  lii?n  at  his  villa ;  ap- 
proiral  of  a  purchase  of  some  statues  and  pictures,  which 
a  fiieiid  in  Athens  had  made  for  him^;  recommendations 
of  one  friend  to  another  in  Alexandria;  soch  were  the 
quickly  dispatched  subjects  of  the  day's  correspondence. 
Oallus  then  himself  took  style  and  tablets,  to  write  with  hi^ 
own  hand  some  words  of  affection  to  Lycoris,  and  induco 
her  to  follow  him,  but  not  indeed  to  his  lilla — for  he  felt 
too  well  that  a  liaison  of  this  description  eonld  only  be 
lasting,  whilst  distance  allowed  his  iniagiiiatioii  to  decorate 
reality  in  its  bright  colours,  and  that  by  living  together 
under  the  same  roof,  aU  the  charm  and  poetry  of  love 
would  be  destroyed.  For  this  reason*  he  proposed  that 
she  should  go  to  Bai»,  and  doubted  not  to  see  his  desire 
accomplished ;  as  the  cheerful  bustle  of  that  much  visited 
watering-place  promised  pleasure  in  abundance ;  while  the 
near  proximity  of  his  villa  gave  hopes  of  their  being  able 
to  visit  each  other  frequently.  Many  men  would  no  doubt 
have  felt  scruples  about  sendin*^  their  loved  ones  thither, 
where  there  existed  temptations  of  all  kinds,  sutfioient 
almost  to  seduce  one  of  severer  virtue  than  such  a  tiighty 
Ubertina.  Gallas  howoTor  knew  Lycoris  too  well  to  dis- 
trust her ;  she  had  only  once  in  past  times  been  unfaithful 
to  him^,  and  perhaps  the  fault  then  was  more  on  his  side 
than  on  hers. 

He  read  over  once  more  the  letters  which  Philodamus 


"  Cicero  Hri'es  in  a  different  sense  I 
{Off  Farn.  \ ;  i.  21V)  to  F  ibiuH  Galium, 
half  in  joke,  half  in  .uii^i  r,  respecting 
such  a  purl•h^l^e.  The  whole  letter 
i*  very  instructive,  and  the  words',  Tu 
auienty  ignarns  instituti  meiy  quanli 
ego  genm  9mmn»  tignamm  wmium 
non  «utm9^  ianti  ista  ptatuar  4iui 
ytrffi^M  tumpHstif  full/  chancterite 
Cicero*!  love  of  art*  The  object  to- 
pweentcd  was  oTeir  thing  to  him. 


and  hi«  ffrrmalh^na  and  Ilermera- 
klis  were  of  more  value  in  hin  eyes 
than  the  Uiost  charming  Baccha,,  by 
the  master-hand  of  a  Greek.  See 
Cic.  ad  Altic.  i.  4,  10. 

'  A  want  of  faith  Tendered  fa. 
nwnh  by  the  tenth  Setague  of  Virgil, 
which  heart  the  name  of  OaUnt: 
the  fotficilf  omoreM  Gatti^  as  Virgil 
•ays. 
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had  written ;  the  slave  then  fastened  the  tablets  together 
with  crossed  thread,  and  where  the  ends  were  knotted, 
placed  a  round  piece  of  wax ;  while  Oalliis  drew  from  his 

finger  a  beautiful  beryl,  on  which  was  engraved  by  the 
hand  of  Dioscorides,  a  lion  driven  hj  four  amoretta, 
breathed  on  it,  to  prevent  the  tenacious  wax  from  ad-» 
hering  to  it'^  and  then  impressed  it  deeply  into  the 
pliant  mass.  Meanwhile  Flulodamns  had  summoned  the 
tahellarii,  or  slaves  used  for  conveyincj  letters.  F^ach  of 
them  received  a  letter ;  but  that  destined  fur  Athens  was 
about  to  be  entrusted  to  a  friend  journeying  thither. 

Scarcely  were  these  matters  well  concluded,  when  the 
slave  wiio  had  charge  of  the  time-pieces  entered,  and 
announced  that  the  finger  of  the  dial  was  now  casting 
its  shadow  upon  the  fourth  hour,  and  that  the  fifth  was 
about  commencing.  This  was  the  time  that  Oallus  had 
fixed  for  departure;  he  therefore  hastened  to  leaye  the 
apartment,  and  allow  himself  to  be  assisted  in  his  tra- 
velling toilet  by  the  slaves  in  attendance  for  this  purpose. 


>^  Thefe  is  a  peculiar  Intoreat  in  | 
tftdngUicwininattiacmbliuicetbe-  | 
tveen  the  customs  of  tlie  andents  and 
ouiseWcs,  thnni:!^  such  agrsement  is 
only  natural.  We  too  breathe  on 
the  ring  before  sealing  with  it.  Ovid 
MAy«).  Amor.  ii.  15,  15,  wars  he  the 
ring  of  his  love  : 

Idem  ego,  ut  arcaoiw  jtocteni  stgnare  Ubelia\ 
Hef*  tsnax  cenm  ileaaTO  gfumatnliatt 
Humida  AmoMe  tanfMB  ptlat  on  pnelto. 


I  These  are,  in  point  of  fact,  ttillea  ; 
I  hut  the  more  the  eiror  of  snpposiiiff 

the  life  of  the  ancients  quite  different 
from  our  own  is  indulged  io,thc  more 
should  such  minute  customs  be 
brought  forward,  in  order,  that  by 
instituting?  a  comparison  between 
them,  may  bring  those  times 
nearer  to  our  own. 
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THE  JOUHNEY. 

GALLUS  had  to  go  a  considerable  distance  througli  the 
streets  after  leaving  his  mansion,  before  he  reached 
the  Porta  Capena,  from  which  point  he  was  abont  to 
joomey  along  the  Via  Appia*  to  his  villa.  Tliis  was  a  most 


*  The  most  celebrated  road  of  j 
Italy,  Via  Appia,  which  excited  the 
adnuriitiun  even  of  those  times,  and 
the  renjuiiis  oi  wiuch  litive  always 
beeo  objects  of  wonder,  called  by 
Stat.  SUv,  ii.  2,  12,  retina  viaruntf 
WM  film  made  ftom  Rome  to  Capua, 
bj  Appina  daudina  Cmua,  about 
412,  A.V.C,  Prooopiiia,  who  waa  an 
e7e-witnesa,ainick  witbaatonuhncDt 
at  the  magnificence  of  the  work,  gives 
a  description  of  it,  de  Belto  Goth.  i. 
14 :  'O  (HeXurdpioi)  oia  t^c  Aart- 
vtjov  o6ov  dirTiyt  to  fTTpctTevfia,  tiji» 

Tt,  Koi  kirmvvfioif  eaxtv.  'E<rTt  \\ 
*Airitia  dMt  %]fitpmm  irlrre  dvdpl 
«tf|^tt»v$*  ijc  'Pwfiijf  ydft  a9ni  it 

ii^avriait  livat,   teal  iartif 

\iOou  S'wavTa,  pvKtrtiv  ts  ovra  Kvl 
tpCaei  tTK\f]p6^,  tK  xtapai  dWyiv  ftct- 
Kpdv  ov<rr]%  TefAwv  'A-WTnuv  ivTaitia 
(KouLGC'  TttvTtJV  ydp  orf  TTjt  ytjv 
owoapij  trtt^uKe,  Xtiout  6i  Toils 
\i9ovt  ittd  ipyavdfie.o^, 
iyymitUim  W        iirropy  '$mroiiifi4~ 

ol       dXXikoAt  O0TW  ▼«  d^^dkA* 


Sij  ovK  eiaiv  nppva-fxeifoi,  dW  ipTc ' 
ffyvKacTiv  uWiiXois',  ^o^av  Totv  oput^i 
Trapty^iWTdt.  Kui  \p6vov  nrpi^firroi 
ai))(^uvu  o»i  oi'ToJS  dpd^aiv  re  -jrwX. 
Xtti¥  Kui  ^ujois  aTracri  StaiiuToi  y€- 
¥6fievoij  cc  I'lfiepav  4KdaTt)i'  oi're 
dpix6if%at  warrdfwwi  itaKtKptvTatf 
oSrt  Turi  ajrr&y  iiufl>Oapi)vai  rj  /it/- 

Tifr  4pi^vy$e  Ti  dir<»/3aXea0a«.  The 
main  peinto  of  which  are,  that  the 

Appian  way  was  made  by  Appiua 
five  days'  journey  in  length,  aa  it 
rt-aehcd  from  Rome  to  Capua.  It 
was  broad  enou^di  for  two  carriages 
to  pass  each  othtr,  and  was  built  of 
stone,  iuch  as  is  used  for  milUstones, 
but  which  was  not  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  atones  are  hewn  sharp 
and  amooth,  and  their  cotntra  fit  into 
one  another  without  the  aid  of  metal, 
or  any  other  connecting  material,  to 
that  the  whole  appeata  to  be  one  na* 
tural  stone,  and  notwithatandhig  the 
great  traffic,  it  is  in  a  wonderful  atate 
of  preservation.  Procopius  assigns  to 
it  the  age  of  'JOD  years,  which  is  at 
least  fifty  years  too  nim  h.  It  is  most 
remarkable  that  he  sliould  conline  the 
Appian  way  to  the  diistance  betwfj^ 
Rome  and  Capua,  for  though  Appius 
Claudiua  had  onlj  built  it  to  that 
places  atall  it  waa  afterwarda  coatinued 
aa  far  aa  Bmndusiom*  All  aeooonta 
on  thedate  of  thia  eslcniion  appear  to 
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ebarming  place  between  Sinaem  and  Gapaay  and  pre- 
sented the  most  perfect  assemblage  of  all  things  necessary. 

In  order,  as  Horace  ol^servcs,  to  quaff  happy  oblivion  of 


be  wandng,  and  In  their  ftbeenee  the 
moet  Tariom  aniipoeltieiiit  ha?e  been 
made.  Some  think  that  thin  was  done 
hf  Jnliut  Cciar,  although  he  glYca 
no  tenable  gionnd  for  thU  lupposition, 
and  appears  quite  in  error  about  the 
direction  of  the  road .  ( ):i  the  other 
hand,  others  assert  that  it  must  have 
been  continued  very  soon  after  Ap- 
pius^  and  reached  to  lirunduiium  as 
early  hs  the  civil  war  between  Ca;sar 
and  Pompey,  in  proof  of  which  thej 
aildnee  *  lettor  flrom  Pompey,  (in 
Cic.  Ait,  liSL  11),  who  writes  thus  to 
Ciecvot  C0tuiO9l»Apptaiierfaeia$f 
gt  9dfrU&r  Bftmdiuiim  eeniof • 

It  !■  necessary  that  we  should  be 
clear  about  the  diicetion  of  the  Via 
Appia,  before  we  can  fonn  any  opi- 
nion of  the  period  when  it  was  con- 
tinued further.  It  went  from  Uonu- 
by  Bovilla',  Aricia,  Forum  Appii, 
TeTracina,Fundi,  Fomiia?,  I\lintumir, 
and  Sinuessa  to  Capua,  and  from 
thence  to  Beneventum  ;  of  this  there 
ia  no  doubt.  Some  suppose  that  it 
inoceeded  ham  theoce  by  Canntinm 
to  the  aea-coast,  and  along  it,  by 
Barium*  and  Egnatia,  and  aa  Horace 
tfuvelled  this  way  with  Maecenas  to 
Brundusium,  that  the  Via  Appia 
must  at  least,  at  this  poriod,  have 
been  extended  as  far  ;is  i here.  But 
tile  preniis>os  of  thi^  corn  hinion  arc 
fit Ue,  for,  as  it  iias  1  lmi  dcuionstrat- 
ed,  the  road  leading  alung  the  coast 
was  not  the  Appian.  Strabo,  vi.  3, 
aayas  A6o  6*  tM  {iHoi),  fila  ^iv 
d/Momacij  ^  TIffvictrfcdy,  ovs  TloUit* 
jdloifs  KoKovoi,  Ka\  AawiTAv  Ka\ 
^avviTuiV  /*f'xP*  Bei/*out'i/Tow*  c</»'  »; 
o6m  '^yvaTla  iruXu,  «lTa  KeXta,  kuI 
"S^ITUHf  icai  ILavia-w  aoi  Esp^ojri'a' 


p^m  *^Ove»  M  |iuie  4^^^  wwplafar 
K€K\evaa¥T%  i}    'Ainr(a  XtyofUtni 
o/i4tt^»|'XoTO«  fioXAoir*  ^  TavTrj  Si 
irJXtc  Gupta  t«  xal  Ovevovvia , 
fiera^b  Tdpavrtf^  Kal  Tloci'Ttrrtov'  »; 

ifitou.  S»'M/?a\Xoi/(Tt  ftt  ufifpm  kuto. 
BeyeoutuTov  Kai  Tijv  K.afiiraviav  iK 
Tou  VipevTteriov.  To&VTev9«V  ^'  >}Ct} 
fie'xpt  Tf7«  'P«/iij«  Awiria  JcaXeiToUf 
diet  Kavdiov  jcftt  KeXorlat,  icai  Ksi- 

vtre*  ^  cl^irrtu.  (B. 

c8.)  'H  wwd  iirrtv  tK'Pwfifit 
tfls  lAptprivMU  fUKut  *r^''  In  mother 
passage  Stnbo  says,     3 :  *E»Ta^a 

avvuTTTei  daXaTTTi  Trpta^oi'  if 
'Afnr'ia  66os,  c<rTpai/uti'»;  fi'tv  dtro  tt/« 

O'  OCCVO/^tliff  TltlV  d'  tirlBaXuTTIJ  TfO- 

Xcvuy  TouTtov  itpaTTTOfitinj  fiovovy  t^s 
re  'TapaKivri^f  icol  T»a>  i^e^tj^y  ^0jp- 
p.'nov  /tiy  tad  McmoffNnis  seal  Sivev- 

999^9  KVA  TMV  ^yp^TW  TipWtOt 

KtA^fiwrwlmh  We  lean  therefore, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  more 
eastern  road  was  not  named  the  Ap- 
pian, which  only  applied  to  the  more 
western  one,  which  k-d  hy  w  a  v  of 
V^cnu^ia.  The  opinion  that  it  must 
have  been,  in  the  time  of  |]ot;uc, 
built  as  far  as  Uruiulusiun),  is  also 
erroneous,  tor  H  orace  travelled  on  the 
eastern  road  by  Equotntinm»  Rnbi. 
Bartnm,  and  Onatio,  and  it  wonld 
haTO  been  itnnge  that  MMcnaa 
should  have  choeen  the  mute  through 
the  Apolian  hillt,  if  the  more  eon- 
venient  Appian  way  led  to  Brun-p 
dusium ;  and,  since  Strabo  is  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  its  whole  length, 
it  could  not  have  been  made  much 
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the  dislorbing  cares  of  life.  The  Utter,  wanned  by  six 
stalwart  Syrian  slaves,  whose  light-red  livery  dtsliiigiiished 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  escort,  who  were  dressed  in 
brown  travelling  coats,  was  already  in  wiiitini^^  at  the 
Vestibule.  The  carriage  in  which  Gallus  intended  to 
travel  before  night-f^  the  first  forty-two  miles  of  his 
jonmey,  to  Forom  Appii,  was  waiting  ontmde  the  city,  by 
the  grove  of  the  Camoona)'.    He  Lad  meanwhile  Juruied 


later.  The  argument  adduced  from 
Cicero  |irovea  nothing ;  for  Pompey 
ooold  BtUl  have  adrined  Cicero  to 
travel  on  the  Via  Appia  (and  not  the 
Latlna)  as  far  as  It  vent. 

Strabo,  however,  seems  by  the 
words  TovuTfvOev  d'  tjdtj  fi^XP^  ''^^ 
'Pfr^fj';':  '  Syr-rla  /cuXctTai,  tO  mean 
that  only  the  part  from  Beneventum 
to  lion.e,  was  called  Via  Appia;  and 
as  Proiopius  al>f)  conKnes  the  name 
to  the  distance  between  Home  and 
Capua,  the  road  probably  from  thence 
to  Bmndasium  was  not  eonstructed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  thiia  the  old  pan 
night  always  spedaUy  bear  the  name. 
lArj  aays,  x.  23 :  Ecdem  onno  Cn. 
e#  Q«  Ogulnn  ad»  eur»  aliguoi  faew- 
raie/nlmt  diem  dut&rutU,  Riorum  bo* 
nw  tnultatis  exeo  qu9d  im  pubiieum 
redactum  est — semilnm  snxo  quadrato 
n  Capenn  porla  ad  Ma riis stravemni; 
and  c.  X.  4/:  Damn  t fin  aiif/uo!  /xy  uU' 
riis  via  a  JSiarlm  siHre  fid  Ili'nlias^ 
perairata  ^st.  From  \vlu:ii<.c  ^oiul* 
conclude  that  the  ^Vppiau  way  was 
not  originally  paved,  but  only  gravel- 
led, for  in  that  time  it  had  been  buUt 
nearly  twenty  yean.  Of  the  former 
portion^  we  lead  in  Liv.  xxxviai.  28, 
mam  ^Sce  stemendam  a  porta  Ca» 
pena  ad  Mar  tit  loeaveruniy  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  way,  via,  not  till 
andprtviouH  to  then,  only  the  se- 
wdiat  ft  tiottoir.  Still,  the  Via  Appia 


is  not  named  in  any  of  these  passages, 
and  the  Temple  oif  Mara  alluded  to 
here,  and  vii.  23,  may  iiave  been  sttn* 
ated  sidewaids,  in  which  case  qnite  a 
different  way  would  be  meant,  for  the 
temple  on  the  Appian  way  was  first 
bttilt  by  Sylla.  Moreorer,  in  both 
passages  we  have  nlice  tternere,  to 
pave,  which  is  very  difterent  from  iapi' 
(ie  sftcrncre,  (nlay  \^  ith  slabs;  and  the 
expression  does  not  therefore  suit  the 
Appian  way,  for  it  was  ccitainly  Inid 
uuh  Jitwn  slabs,  not  square,  but  of 
Irregular  form,  the  comers  of  which 
fitted  exaedy  into  each  other,fimilarly 
perhaps  to  the  Cydopian  walls.  On 
both  sides  there  was  a  higher  border, 
moiyo,  oo  which  were  placed,  alter* 
nately,  seats  and  milestones,  but  this 
waa  doubtless  a  later  addition,  and  is 
so  called  in  Liv.  xli.  27 :  Ceruores 
vias  stemendas  silicc  in  f^rle,  <jla. 
rrn  ertra  urbem  snbslntendas  mar- 
f;>  unndanfiiie  primi  nrnniinn  hirnre- 
rant.  The  prtmi  omnium  refers  only 
to  marffinare, 

^  Not  far  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
probably  in  the  VaUia  Egeris,  waa 
the  Lueos  CamoBDarum,  also  called 
simply  CamonuB.  The  scholiast  on 
Jttven.  Sai.  lii.  10,  says,  StetU  e»- 
pectans  rhedam^  ubi  tolent  Proeon* 
sules  jurmro  in  via  Appia  ad  por- 
tum  Capenmn,  i.  e.  a<<  Camtenag,  and 
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his  travelling  shoes,  and  changed  his  toga  lor  tiic  more 
befitting  dress  for  trayelling,  the  ptxnula*  Ail  the  other 
preparations  had  been  already  seen  to  by  Chreumns; 
a  number  of  slaTes  were  dispatched  before  with  the 

baggage,  wliilo  others  were  to  ^o!^)^v  after ;  those  only 
who  were  indispensable  being  permitted  to  accompany 
their  lord.  These  arrangements  had  been  completed 
in  less  than  two  hours  by  some  hondred  nimble  hands^ 
whom  a  sign  from  tho  dispensator  had  set  in  motion, 
and  there  were  no  female  slaves,  to  cause  any  further 
delay  by  their  dilatory  toilet  and  tedious  preparation^. 
Gallus  consequently  found  himself,  before  half  the  fifth 
houB  had  elapsed,  reclining  on  the  cushions  of  the  lee- 
lira;  the  Syrians  tlicn  lan  their  poles  through  the  rings 
affixed  to  the  sides,  lilted  the  burden  on  their  broad 
shoulders,  and  strode  expeditiously  along  the  street,  whilst 
tihe  remainder  of  the  escort  partly  opened  a  passage  for 
them  through  the  crowd,  and  partly  kept  behmd  to  bring 
up  the  rear. 

The  way  led  through  the  most  lively  portion  of  the 
city,  and  it  was  just  the  tune  when  the  streets,  Uiough 


Jf  art  ii.  6, 15 ; 

Bt  cum  cnmn  dilMit  BoffUa^ 
IttUtJttDine  qiueiU  id  f^ffritwif, 

OalluR  it  made  to  go  tbiough  the 
city  io  the  lectUtOf  whUe  Che  caixiagea 

wait  ad  Camcenas,  on  account  of 
doubts  whether  it  was  allowed  at  that 
pcrioil  totlrivc  in  n  travelling  carriage 
through  ihc  streets.  For  there  are 
no  itislanccs  of  it,  and  Claudius  even 
fbrbuii  iravellers  to  drive  through  the 
towns  of  Italy  iu  a  carriage.  Suet. 
Clavd,  85. 

Iq  Juv.  iii.  Umbridui,  and  pro- 
babty  hia  whole  family  also,  enter  the 
fheda  ontaide  the  town : 

Sad  dam  totadoiiiusi1iedaeoinpoidtttr«na, 
SubstMC  ad  YttOM  amis  madldanqua  Otpc- 


It  ia  quite  manifeat  that  the  car- 
riage had  waited  outaide  the  gate, 
not  that  it  eame  after,  ftom  the  woida 
at  the  end  of  the  Satire : 
Sedjumentavoetnt,  at  nl  fawtlnat:  eundum 

Nam  tnih)  oommota  Jatu  dudum  muiio  viija 
AdnuiU 

^  Such  delaya  in  the  departure  on 

a  journey  appear  to  have  been  com- 
mon.  Pieuaidea,  in  PUut.  ilfi/.  iv. 

7,  9,  says  : 

Mulicr  profecto  nata  est  ex  Ipsa  mora. 
Nam  quKvis  alia,  quic  mom  est  »que,  mora 
UtaMt  ca  vldatur,  4|iMmiiu«|«o|rtariiHdie* 
rtfm  est. 

Milo  too  says,  in  the  precpdin^ 
scene:  Paul  its  }>€r  dum  ?/j^r,  ui 
fit^  compamt,  commorattu  est. 
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always  fall»  presented  the  most  motlej  throng,  and  the 

greatest  bustle;  for  the  sixth  hour  approached,  when  a 
general  cessation  from  business  uuiinu*  ik  rd  *,  and  people 
generally  were  wont  to  take  their  moruiug  meal.  Wiiilst 
some  therefore  were  stiU  sedulously  engaged  in  their  daily 
aTOcations,  many  of  the  less  occupied  were  already  hurry- 
insr  to  the  place  of  refreshment.  Uerc,  a  prompt  builder 
was  dispatching,  by  mules  and  carriers,  the  materials  of 
a  new  building,  for  which  he  had  only  just  contracted^; 
there,  hage  stones  and  beams  were  being  wound  up  aloft, 
for  the  completion  of  an  edifice.  Countrymen  wiUi  loud 
cries  were  driving  to  and  Iro  their  mules,  carrying,  in 
baskets^  suspended  on  either  side,  the  produce  of  the 
country  into  the  city ;  or  perhaps  the  street  would  become 
stopped  up  by  a  solemn  funeral  procestton  happening  to 
meet  a  heavily  laden  waggon  coming  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  most  lively  sight  was  presented  by  the 
Subura,  where  a  multitude  of  hawkers  pUed  their  miser- 
able trade.    Some  from  the  region  beyond  the  liber 


*  5Sr«<a  fillet  loitij,  says  Martial^ 
Iv.  8;  and  during  thii  time  the 
rmda,  at  pnuuUvm^  wu  tmken.  See 
tbe  Excoisoe  on  The  Jfeolf.  The 
snaDj  idle  persons  who  lived  at  Rome 
even  then,  and  more  numerously  af- 
terwards, and  the  multitude  of  slaves, 
whoa!so  did  not  fail  in  the  sapere  ad 
(/enium^  no  doubt  betook  themselves 
to  the  various  taberme  at  this  period. 
i>ee  the  Excursus  on  The  Taverns, 

*  The  bustle  and  hurry  in  the 
atreets  of  Rome,  are  described  in  live- 
ly colonia  by  Honee  and  JnYCuai. 
The  linti  Epiat.  li 


Xrutia  robuKtia  iuct^tiu  funera  plsuitliSi 

Bae  nhtaa  Aigit  onli^  Imc  lutnknla  taM, 


The  latter.  Sat.  iii«  345: 

—  ftfit  hiaeubllo^  ftrit  HMndvio 
Alter,  at  hie  tl^nttm  «pltl  tneutit,  Ills  me* 

tretam 

Ptnguia  crura  luta;  plants  moa  undique 

CaleoryT^diglto  davm  mihl  nilltb  honL 

And  iii.  254|  in  aceoidanee  with  Ho- 
race: 

 modo  longa  com  scat 

Sarraco  vcTii«  nle  abies  alque  altera  pinum 
Plaustrd  vchunt,  outiuu  allis,  populuquc 
mitMntiav. 

Nam  ri  pioeubuit,  qui  ma  Uguftica  portat 
Aals»  «t  evemnn  ftuUt  super  afmina  owo- 
tm^ 

<^fM  supcMstds  ootpotttMisf 

<  In  thia  manner  mulea  and  asaea 
were  laden,  and  this  ia  what  Petnm. 
e.  3I»  meana  by  bimee^um^  Cemp. 
Apol*  Mei»  is. 
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offered  matches^  for  sale,  occasionally  taking  in  exchange 
brokea  glaasy  instead  of  money ;  others  earned  boiled  peas 
and  sold  a  dish  of  them  to  the  poorest  dass  for  an 

whilst  those  accustomed  to  somewhat  better  fare,  betouk 
themselves  to  the  cook's  boy,  who  with  a  loud  voice,  cried 
smoking  sausages  for  sale.  In  one  place  a  eorioDs  crowd 
was  collected  round  an  Egyptian  juggler,  about  whose 
neck  and  arms  the  most  Tonomous  snakes  familiarly  wound 
themselves.  In  another  stood  a  group  reading  tlie  pro- 
gramme ^  painted  in  large  letters  on  the  wall  of  a  public 


'  TliA  pioffnioQ  of  thU  people 
was  piobably  not  more  respecuble 
than  that  pursued  by  our  chifToniers ; 

they  sold  matches,  gnlpfitirnta,  and 
bartered  them  for  broken  glass,  which 
they  repaired  again  with  sulphur. 
Their  head-quarters  were  ir^ms  Ti- 
herim,  generally  the  abode  of  the 
lowest  class.  iVlart.  i.  42:  TrarU' 
HberinvM  om^ulO/or,  gut  pattitUta 
Mvlphurata  fraetU  permuiai  vUreU ; 
8tet.  Siiv,  i.  6, 77 :  Pl^bt  qrut  ctm- 
minuHt  permutat  titreU  gregaU  ml* 
plunt.  They  cried  thetr  wares,  as  we 
see  ftom  Msxtialf  x!i.  jK7*  14»  where, 
ainoog  the  reasons  enumeiated  why 
one  could  not  sleep  in  Rome,  the  tul- 
jih'/rafa;  tippus  instifor  mrrcis  is 
mentioned.  Comp.  Kuperti  ad  Ju- 
venal,  v.  40. 

'  As  among  us  the  phiys  hi  the 
theatres  are  made  known  by  placards 
exposed  to  pvbUe  Tiew,  so  they  were 
amioimced  among  the  ancicDts  by 
means  of  inscriptions  on  the  wall 
(ftrcyramsiato}  In  pnblie  and  fto* 
qncn ted  places.  Several  such  inscrip- 
tions hsTs  been  discovered  at  Pompeii. 
See  MuK.  Borb.  i.  p.  4 :  A,  SuMi 
rerii  tedilis  fnmifia  (jlndiatonn  pug- 
nab  it  Pomfufiu  l*r,  K.  Jnnias,  ve- 


noHo  €i  velatruntf  in  ii*  p.  7  is  one 
of  still  greater  value:  Dedicatione 
—  ^rton  muneris  Cn.  Alti  Nigidii 

Mai  venatiOf  athleia:,  tparsiones, 

vela  ertint.  For  othcrn,  see  (iellV 
Pompeiana,  in  several  places;  Orcll. 
Inscr,  I.  2ik'»n,  S'*"!^.  In  the  same 
manner,  either  by  iDcans  of  the  prceco, 
or  inscripiiona  on  the  walls,  or  by 
writing  on  a  tablet  hung  out  of  doors, 
private  persons  made  known  when 
they  had  ket  any  thing,  or  when  thej 
had  any  thing  to  let  or  sell.  The 
oldest  traect  of  such  sDnonncemcata 
are  in  Plant.  JMirre.  ill.  4, 78 : 
OKtuzn  est,  prrconuBi  Jtttav  Jam  qnanfam 

r«t  rorrluripr, 
Qui  ilhitn  uuestigciit,  qui  invenunt. 

And  Meuacli.  v.  II,  ;>3,  when  Me«se- 
nio,  as  prttcOy  announces  the  aiiction 
of  Mena^nius.  Hut  a  Hpecial  pas- 
sage is  Petr.  97:  Inirai  tiabnlmm 

mtdHom  frgqumUiay  fteemqne  ftmo^ 
warn  magiM  quam  lueidam  qimawu 
hm9  prooUtmmtU;  Pnsr  lis  Mieo 
pavUo  mU€  aberravii  tmnonm  oitvm 
XVI.,  criMpm^  moliit,  fammut^  no- 
mine GMSfS;  si  fwl*  eum  reddere, 
ant  cnmmnnntrare  vehtrrif,  accijAet 
nummos  mxlle.  For  the  placards 
there  is  a  locut  dauicut  in  I'rop. 
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hiiilJine,  of  the  next  contests  of  gladiators,  which  pro- 
mised to  be  brilliant,  as  the  place  of  exlubitioo  was  to 
be  GOTered  with  an  awning — but  every  where  the  lower 
claases,  old  and  yonng,  were  hurrjing  to  the  thermqpalim 
and  oookshops,  to  obtain  each  his  wonted  seat,  and  to 
drink  ior  breakfast,  according  to  choice,  a  goblet  of  honey- 
wine  or  the  fayouritc  calda.  This  motley  multitude  kept 
passing  through  streets  which  were»  besides  this,  rendered 
disagreeably  narrow,  by  a  nnmerous  dnster  of  shops  cfaok- 


iii.  SS,  8S,  where  a  letter  hM  been 
lost: 

I  poer,etcltitihiec«Uqiuifiop4iiteelniiiiia; 
&  domhium  BH|ttlUk  Mflbe  habiteie  tv- 

urn  . 

and  Dig.  xlvii.  2,  43  :  Snfrnt  pleri- 
que  hoe  etiam  Jfactre^  ul  iibeiiutn 
proponent. 

The  cela  mentioned  in  both  the 
MUMMincemcots  referred  to,  served  to 
eo/ta  In  the  tbettfe*  This  conveni- 
cDcc  was  fint  provided  for  the  tpec- 
taton  hf  Q.  Cetuliu^  A.V.C.  688. 
Plin.  xiz.  1,  6:  PotUa  in  themtr'u 
tmmfmm  wmbramfecere^  quod  primus 
tmnium  invenii  Q,  Catulus,  cum  Ca> 
ptioiiumdedicaret.  Carbasimi  deitide 
vela  primus  in  Ihcatrh  du.risse  tru- 
ditr/r  f.eninliiJi  Sj/inther  Apollina. 
ri''"/^  iit'liS.  j^fux  desar  Dktulor 
totftm  Jorum  Jiomauum  inle*iit,  SiC. 
Lucxtu  iv.  73,  describes  the  new  cus- 
tom : 

£t  vulgo  teiuat  id  htlas  lUMiiut  vcis, 
St  tttmtfiMiMt  cum  magnb  tntenta  thostns 
Vm  malcM  volgsM  ttsteiqus  tnmcntla  flue- 

tanu 

f 'oloured  cloths  were  used  even  at  thii 
period.  In  Pliny's  time  the  luxury 
wpTit  still  further  ;  they  imitated  the 
starry  heaven :  Vela  nuper  colore  cali 
ttellata  per  rudentes  iere  €dam  In 
mmfMh§0iritprincipi9Nif9idi*  The 
spanntmM  mattioaed  io  the  leeond 
prognnuDt,  consisted  hi  besprinkling 


the  themtre  with  sweet'SncUing  es- 
sences, as  ssAon,  the  odour  of 
which  appears  to  have  pleased  the 
ancients.  This  nprinlding  was  efTect- 
cd  by  means  of  pipes,  from  which  the 
liquids  were  thrown  as  from  the  jt*ts 
of  a  fountiTi,  Sen.  /v/>?.vf.  00:  rtrum 
iofi'lt  m  aapicntiorem  jnita^.  (jin  inve- 
uxtj  quern  ad  modum  in  untitenmm 
altitudinem  crocum  laientibus  JUtulu 
txprimat  9  Sen.  QtuttL  NaU  IL  0 : 
Numguid  dybitat,  quin  sparwioUh, 
qum  Mr  fundamentit  medut  arerug 
emcenM  in  $ummam  alHfu^nem 
pkiiheatri  pervenii,  cum  intentione 
0ii^mfiai%  This  took  place  just  the 
same  in  a  regular  theatre,  and  the 
boards,  as  well  as  the  spectators,  were 
besprinkled.  Hence  Martial  says,  v. 

Hoe,  rogo,  non  tneliuft,  quam  rubro  pulpits 
nimbo 

8|wgcn>  sC  eflhse  psfaisduliis  eroco? 
and  /tidfica,  ormotfen/la  croco  pti/- 
/Nlo,  aie  often  mentioiied.  See  Lips. 
de  AmjfkiOk,  c.  16w  Essences  and 
flowers  were  rained  down  in  the  Iri- 
cHnia  also,  as  with  Nero.  See  Suet. 
yer.  31  ;  comp.  Dio.  Cn^^.  Ixix.  8. 
That  this  wan  customary,  at  least  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  sec 
from  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  i.  104  : 
Tunc  Deque  marmoreo  pendeUani  vela  thea- 
tns 

Nsefiiciaat  IksoMo  pnlpUa  nibia  cnca 
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ing ,  them  upS  for  huxters  and  merchants  of  ail  sorts, 
artists  in  hair  and  salye-eeUers,  bttftehers  and  pastry-cooks^ 

but  above  all  vintners,  had  built  their  booths  far  into  the 
street,  so  that  vou  mijjbt  even  see  tables  arrano:*^!  alone? 
the  piers  and  pillars  of  the  halls,  and  covered  with  bottles, 
which  were»  however,  cautiously  listened  by  chains,  lest 
perchance  they  might  be  filched  by  the  hand  of  some 
Strobilus  or  Tlicsprio  liurrying  by.  In  consequence  of  so 
many  obstructions  occurring  every  moment,  it  was  certainly 
more  convenient  to  allow  yourself  to  be  carried  through 
the  throng,  reclining  in  a  ketica,  although  it  often  re- 
quired very  safe  bearers,  and  now  and  then  the  sturdy 
elbow  of  the  prceamhulo  to  get  well  through;  by  this 
mode  you  had  also  the  advantage  of  not  being  incessantly 
seized  by  the  hand,  addressed,  or  even  kissed^^,  a  cos- 


*  Thtiab^mm  built  up  A|ptintt  the 
houiet  hid,  bj  degrees,  lo  nanowad 
the  etieeti,  tfaet  Domitian  eaueed  ft 
decree  to  be  ieeued  egaiost  them*  and 

eTery  one  was  confined  to  the  area  of 
the  house.    Martial,  his  ever-ready 

batterer,  has  alfo  immortalized  the 
interdict  by  an  epigram  (vii.  in- 
teresting to  us,  as  it  contributes  so 
much  towards  a  picture  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Uoiiian  streets  : 

AlMtulerat  toLam  u-inctariiu  institor  urbenOf 
Iiique  mo  nulhitn  Itantne  HiMn  crat 

Jus'iisti  temici,  Oermanice,  creaccre  vicos ; 

Et  jiuulo  qua^  ftierat  scmiL-i.  facta  vi.i  vsi. 
Nulla  cateualis  pila  e»t  prwciucla  I^cuiii, 

Km  pmor  medio  oogUur  in  luttK 
Stringitur  in  densa  ncc  c«ca  novacula  turiM, 

Occupjxt  aiJt  tntas  nigra  popina  vfa*. 
Tonaor,  caupo,  coquus,  laniiu  sua  iimina 


We  tee  fiom  It  that  wine  was  add  not 
00I7  huide  the  (abemmp  but  also  be- 
fore themt  prebabl/  at  the  pillars  of 
the  porticos,  tables  were  set  with  bot- 
tle's, wbirh  were  fastened  by  chains 
to  prevent  their  being  purloined,  and 
in  this  manner,  perhapi,  it  would  be  | 


mere  eotreet  to  Interpret  the  eelmola 
tabma  in  Jut.  iii«  804,  which  Ru- 
pert! expUlne  by  eoteiN*  JhmMm, 

*®  Effugere  Rowanon  est  batia- 
Hones,  is  the  ejaculation  of  Martial, 
x\.  who  censures  this  very  di«!a- 
greeable  habit  in  several  humorous 
epigrams.  Not  merely  at  the  saiu- 
tntio^  but  ai  every  meetnig  in  the 
street,  a  person  was  exposed  to  a 
number  of  l^iasei,  not  only  ftom  near 
aoquaintaoee^  but  from  every  one  who 
deaircd  to  ahew  hie  attachment,  among 
whom  there  were  often  momha  not  to 
dean  aa  they  might  be.  Martial,  xiL 
5%  says  of  one  who  bad  returned  to 
Rome  after  long  abecnee: 

Te  ricinia  tota,  te  pilosut 
HircoHO  premit  o«culo  cr>lonus. 
Hliic  Instat  tibi  textor,  inde  fuUo, 
Btae  sttUir  modo  pelle  Mala, 
Bine  BMBCl  ilfltitfani  pcdieiilosi,  Ace* 

The  misanthrope  Tiberius,  who 
wished  himielf  not  to  be  humbled  by 

this  custom,  issued  an  edict  againat 

it,  (Suet.  Tif>  but  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  bave  done  much  good,  as  the 
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torn  which  of  late  had  began  to  prbYul,  but  escaped  with  a 
simple  salutation,  which  was  still  quite  troublcsonio  enough, 
for,  from  every  side  resounded  aa  ctve  to  bo  reisponded 
to,  and  frequently  from  the  mouths  of  persons  for  whom 
eren  the  wmmelaUjr  in  Us  hurry  had  only  an  myented 
name  ready". 

The  train  having  at  last  succeeded  in  safely  winding 
its  way  through  all  impediments  to  the  Porta  Capena, 
passed  nnder  an  antique-looking  arch,  on  the  moist  stones 
of  which  great  drops  from  the  aqueduct  which  was  earned 
over  it'^,  were  always  hanging.    At  a  short  distance  from 


coftom  coDtiimed :  In  vlater  only  It 
WM  improper  to  annojr  another  with 
OQe*t  cold  lipi,  on  which  the  Mme 
poet  »Im>  gives  ut  a  jocular  eplgnun 
(vU.  95) : 

Bnivna  c«t,  et  rigct  harrldus  1>ecemlMr, 
Audet  tu  tamen  osculo  nfrali 
Omnes  obrius  bine  et  tunc  tener* 
H  lottiHt  Uni^  IimIu0  Romaia* 

He  doea  not  give  a  veiy  much  over- 
dimwn  picture  when  he  tajrs,  lAmia 
ftmrUng  eatUnia  dependet  (jtacies ; 
and  thence  concludes  with  thisexhor* 
tation: 

Hibema*,  Line.  bx<;iattoTie^ 

In  Dietuwra  rogo  differas  v\prilcm. 

Cf.  Lips,  de  (heuiu  et  0MculanfU,\L^ 

"  This  actuallj  took  place,  as  is 
testified  by  Seneca,  de  Bmuf,  i.  8: 
Qutmadmodum  nomeneUUari  memo- 
fiif  loco  andoda  €t  euieum/que 
wtmm  iiOM  polesl  redtfmv,  imponiL 
So  also  EpitL  27  s  Fe/«f  nomencla- 
ior^  qui  neintiia  nm  rerftftl,  §ed  im- 

"The  Pwr/a  Capena  in  the  first 
region,  between  the  ArdeoHnm  and 
Laima,  led  to  Capua,  and  it  is  the 
most  natnial  to  deduce  its  name  from 
thence,  and  the  move  so,  as  the  At- 
deathut  and  TiburHna  derived  thdr 


names  from  the  towns  arrived  at  by 
their  means.    In  Juven,  iii.  10,  it  It 
called  the  moist  gate: 
Subititu  ad  vetsrss  sfeM^  nwtMiimue  Cip 

penam. 

and  the  Scholiast  rem :irk«  thereupon : 
idea  quia  sftpra  cam  aqtia  duclus  eul^ 
quern  uunc  appcUimt  nrcum  .slilhin- 
t^.  Rupeni  is  wrong  therefore  in 
saying,  Aiii  portam  rectius  ita  die- 
Um  ptUmU  «/bnlt6iit,  fin  (H  erani, 
unde  el  FmUinaiU  voeahatuff  for 
how  can  we  refcr  the  passage  in  Mar. 
tial,  iii.  47, 

Oaptoa  grandl  porta  qua  pliilt  gutta, 

to  the  fountains  in  the  vicinity  ?  We 

have  the  similar  designation  (iv.  18) 
where  a  boy  has  been  killed  by  the 
fall  of  an  icicle  : 

Qua  vWna  i>luit  Vipsanls  porta  columnis 
Kt  mailet  assUluo  lubrim?  inibrc  lapi*. 

The  Porticus  Vipsana  may  have  been 
near  the  Porta  Capena,  or  another 
gate  may  be  meant,  (Couip.  Donat. 
de  Urb.  Bom,  iii.  17»  In  Horace, 
Epist.  u  6,  36,  two  especisl  prome- 
nades axe  placed  together  by  a  mere 
chance,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  Cftl^»ff*"**  Vipsansi  were  the  well- 
known  Porticus  Agrippw);  but  at  all 
events  the  icicle  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fountains,  and  if  a  Poru 
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faencOi  by  the  sanctoAry  of  the  Gain<BDiB,  were  waiting  the 
carriages,  consisting  of  a  light  covered  rheda  drawn  by 

Gallic  palfreys,  and  two  petorritu  likewise  provided  with 
fast  horses,  for  the  slower  pace  of  the  mule  was  incom- 
patible with  the  plan  of  the  journey,  according  to  which 
the  trayellers  were  to  avail  themaelves  of  the  next  night 
to  pass  through  the  Pontine  marshes. 

Galhis  muunted  the  clegantly-hnilt  rheda.  It  was  not, 
it  is  true,  a  state  vehicle  with  gilded  wheels,  and  ricli  silver 
moantingSy  still  the  body  was  ornamented  with  beautifully 
wrouglit  foUage  in  bronze,  and  Medusa's  heads,- of  the  same 
metal,  peeped  from  the  centres  of  the  wheels.  The  hood 
of  leather  served  as  a  protection  against  the  hot  r?\v^  of 
the  mid-day  sun,  whilst  the  purple  hangings,  being  iast- 
ened  back,  admitted  an  agreeable  current  of  cool  air. 
Beside  Gallus,  on  the  left  of  his  master  the  faithful 
Chrcsimns  took  liis  place,  but  tlie  seats,  which  on  other 
occasions  were  occupied  by  the  notarii,  who  committed 
to  writing  the  chance  thoughts  of  their  master  remained 
empty.  The  servants  seated  themselves  in  the  less  fash* 
ionable  petarritat  a  couple  of  Numidian  riders  vaulted 
on  to  their  light  steeds,  and  started  off  in  advance,  whilst 
ruuuers,  girt  up  high,  flying  along  before  the  carriage, 
emulated  the  speed  of  the  swift  palfreys. 

Thus  whirled  the  light  vehicle  at  a  sharp  trot,  past 
the  sanctuary  of  Mars  Extra-urbanus,  and  between  the 
numerous  sepulchral  monuments      along  the  queen  of 


WM  phmUf  it  might  gtUl  be  tlie  Cm* 
pena;  on  the  contrary,  we  might  ra- 
ther faticj  a  timUitude  with  the  meia 

sudanSf  were  there  not  other  grounds 
againet  it.  Cf.  Fiootia.  de  Aqued. 
i9. 

^  Lipeiue  {Eteet,  il  2)  hai  ihevn 
that  the  right  hand  was  the  place  of 
boneiur  among  the  Romans;  in  the 
Capitoline  Temple,  and  in  theassem- 
blies  of  the  gods,  MinerYa  took  this 


place.  Hor.  Od,  i,  19, 19:  proamm 
UH  oeeupavU  Aonenra* 

That  this  sometimes  happened, 
follows  from  St  u ecu,  Epist.  J2.  ^ii4e> 
dam  enini  .siiiti^  qUiC  pon&is  et  incudo 
tcribere  ;  but  this  is  explicitly  related 
of  the  elder  Pliny.  Plin.  BphL  iiL  6. 
Cf.  Pint.  C««.  17. 

On  the  custom  of  placing  the 
tombs  on  the  great  roads»eee  the 
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mdsy  wluchy  paved  with  slaU  skilfully  j<Miied  so  as  to 
form,  as  it  were,  one  stony  band,  o^ered  no  obstruction 

to  the  cabj  rolling  of  the  wheels.  Gallus  was  in  the  most 
cheerful  humour.  The  everlasting  bustle  and  monotony 
of  the  restless  metropolis  lay  behind  him,  and  before  him 
was  the  expectation  of  days  of  peaceful  enjoyment  in  the 
bosom  of  nature  decked  out  in  all  the  charms  of  spring, 
and  in  the  undisturbed  pursuit  of  studies  refreshing  to  the 
mind,  which  the  visits  of  friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
from  RomOt  would  only  pleasantly  interrupt.  Lyooris  too 
must  soon  arriTe  at  tiie  bath,  imd  the  bhss  of  requited 
lore  be  eren  enhanced  by  ihe  attraction  of  new  scenes. 

Chre^imusi  was  in  a  less  iovful  mood,  Gallus  had 
caused  a  tomb  to  be  erected  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
Appian  way,  and  the  faithful  old  domestic  had  not  failed 
to  obsenre,  in  passbg  by,  how  a  crow,  which  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  outriders,  had  settled  upon  the  cippus  of 
the  monument  and  cawed  hoarsely  This  occurrence  fell 
the  heavier  on  the  old  man's  heart,  because  an  evil  omen 
had  already  made  him  distrustful  of  the  result  of  the 
journey.  As  be  turned,  before  ascending  the  carriage,  to 
the  altar  of  the  lar  vialis,  to  inyoke  good  luck  and  pro- 
tection during  the  short  journey,  a  black  viper  had  sud- 
denly shot  across  the  street  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow 
sufficient  cause  for  entirely  giving  up  the  journey. 


ruTSus  on  The  Tombs.  On  the  Via 
Appia  they  were  very  nnmcroni.  It 
is  only  necessary  tn  reriH-'ubcr  ^Ahat  j 
(.'icero,  Tunc.  i.7.  nuys:  An  iu  rf/res-  j 
SUS  porta  Capeua,  cum  Cttlattni^ 
Scipionum,  Scrviimum,  Metellorumt 
sepulchra  tides,  miseroi  putatUloif 
The  Ctlmmbanvm  lib*  «l  «rv*  lavut 
Avgmtm^  tnd  nuuij  oihen,  weie  also 
thm. 

It  is  wdU  known  how  much 
the  Ancients  regarded  such  omens. 
Among  the  sppazitUHui  which  could 


deter  a  person  from  prosecuting  a 

journey,  Hormce  names  the  crow, 
Od.  iii.  27.  ISj  with  which  com- 
pare tbepasMge  from  Virg.  Ect,  i. 

S«pe  stniiUa  cava  praeUixit  ab  iiicc  comix. 

17  This  warning  before  a  jounwjr 
is  also  meoftUmed  hj  Honea  in  Hia 
Ode  just  refemd  to  1 

Bnmpal  et  Mrpeni  HirlniUUauiD> 

Si  per  obli(iuum  ilarilll  ngUt* 
Temiltaiiiiaioi. 
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had  Gallns  been  a  believer  in  the  significancj  of  such 
mgDS.  He  did  not  howeyer  appear  to  perceive  the  old 
man's  dojection,  but  talked  much  of  the  altenMioiiB  he 
was  about  to  effect  at  ihe  rilla,  and  of  his  intended  pur- 
chase of  a  neighbouring  estate,  and  mentioned  with  much 
pleasure  the  rich  vintage  which  the  vineyards  on  the  two 
properties  would  yield  him ;  taking  no  heed  the  while  of 
the  prophetic  warning,  which  the  domestic  inTolontarily 
uttered,  ^*That  between  the  cup  and  ihe  lip  there  hung 
many  a  chance'^.*' 

The  teuth  mile-stone  and  the  small  hamlet  of  Boyilhe^^. 
where  the  trayeller  usually  made  his  first,  halt,  were  soon 
reached:  but  it  was  too  early  for  Gallus  to  stop,  and 
moreover,  the  poverty  of  the  place  was  any  thing  but 
inviting :  therefore  although  the  hour  for  breakfast  ^vl^ 
long  gone  by,  the  travellers  continued  their  journey  hve 
milliaria  further,  to  the  more  important  hUle  town  of 
Aricia^  There  they  witnessed  a  strange  scene.  On  the  hill 
outride  the  town,  a  troop  of  filthy  beggars,  their  nudity 
only  half  covered  with  rags^,  had  taken  up  their  stotion, 
to  tax  the  benevolence  of  the  numerous  passers-by»  and 


»•  The  beautiful  Greek  proverb, 

Xcofi  aKpoVf 

was  rendered  somewhat  more  prosai- 
caUy  by  the  less  refined  Romans : 
Infer  ot  9t  offim  mufta  inUrwtUre 
ponunt.  See  GeU«  ziU.  !?• 

BooiiUf  M  the  tenth  mUe- 
ttone;  acomding  to  GeU*i  7*o^ 
grmphifof  Rome,  bejood  the  twelfth; 
and  to  the  scholiast  on  Pers.  vL  W, 
at  the  eleventh.  But  Oeirs  suppo- 
sition rests  on  the  presumption  that 
in  Plutarch,  Coriol.  29,  BtiXXas  ir6- 
Xcv  uv  TrXf/oi/s  <TTao/oi/v  eKaTov  dir- 
4)(ovaav  Tfjv  Twuijs,  is  to  be  read, 
Bo»XXas.  It  might  appear  odd  tiiat 
the  pUee  U  called  by  the  poeti  tub» 


urbanus.   Ovid.  Fatt.  ill.  r 
Oita  •uburlMiniji  qusedam  ftiit  Anna  fioviUis. 
Plop.  iv.  1,  9S : 

Quippc  stibrataius  pim  ntniM  uite  Bo* 

but  it  has  already  been  remarked,  on 
Flor.  i.  11,  that  Tihur  was  just  in 
like  manner  termed  auburbanum. 

Whether  this  society  of  beggars 
was  to  be  foand  la  the  time  of  Oallos 
At  Arieia,  the  town  situated  at  about 
the  eixth  milestone^  and  celehtated 
for  the  giove  of  Diana,  I  will  not 
ventue  to  detennine.  Juven.  iv,  117, 

Difmit  Aridaos  qui  isendScKrct  ad  uus, 

mentions  them,  and  .Martial  often, 
as  where  he  says  of  a  family  chang- 
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by  their  iaSAj  eftinings  of  polenta,  peaa,  and  vinegar-water, 

to  di'a[r  on  a  miserable  yet  idle  existence.  Gallus  was  al- 
ready well  acquainted  with  the  importunity  of  these  worthy 
prototypes  of  the  Inrarom  and  lepras,  who  now,  hastily 
hurrying  down  the  hill,  snrronnded  the  carriage  and  Tod- 
feroody  demanded  ahns.  Chreeimns  had  in  eonseqnence  to 
distribute  a  bag-full  of  coins  among  the  dirty  crew,  who 
thereupon  retreated  lazily  to  their  lair,  or  cast  a  seryiie 
kiss  of  the  hand  to  the  rheda,  as  it  sped  quiddy  towards 
the  town*^ 

In  the  ndghbonrhood  of  Arieia  there  was  many  a  villa, 

anil  in  the  town  itself  more  than  one  house,  where  Gallus 
would  have  been  received  as  a  welcome  guest.  On  this 
oocasiony  however,  he  intended  to  make  his  stay  as  brief  as 
pofldble,  and  therefore  preferred  passing  at  an  inn,  of  not 
very  superior  accommodation,  the  short  time  during  which 
the  unharnessed  horses^  were  allowed  thehr  rest  at  a  crib- 


iog  its  abode,  and  carrying  lU  dirty 
chattels ; 

So     falbcr  af  LsUm  it  caUcd,  X.  68» 
Dun»  Aiktan  de  MglOQe  pttcr } 

it.  IS,  allndes  tt»  thU, 

AffidDo  ooarira  twunbcre  diw ; 

and  in  a  ■imiUr  sense  he  withtt  aa 

iodiacreet  poet,  x.  6»  d» 

Enret  )ht  ttrbem  pontis  exm\  ct  clivi, 
Intcrque  raucot  ultimut  rpgstores 
Oret  caninM  paiUi  hnprobf  iMOcat. 

On  the  above-mcntloiied  paaaage  of 
Juvenal,  the  aeboliaat  rcmarka  s  Qui 
md  porUm  Afiemam,  dot  ad  eUmm 
wmMearet  Inlfr  •fnArot,  qtu  ad 

Ariciam  transierant  ex  urhe  mis»%. 
Nevertheless  in  none  of  the  passages 
ia  there  any  l,uu  that  only  Jews  or 
Christians  (who  are  also  to  be  utidcr- 
stood  under  this  name)  are  meant; 
on  the  oonttttryt  the  cM  an  deiig- 
pated  aa  the  hannti  of  hcggaia  gene- 
raUy.  Yet  the  fteqnent  mention  of 
the  heggan  at  the  elnmt  AfkAnm  aa 


Roman  beggars,  is  sufiicientlx  strange, 
if  we  art  leaHj  to  suppose  it  to  have 
hem  at  Arida  fifteen  miles  ftom 
Rome^  and  it  would  almoat  appear 
that  in  Rome  itf^clf  there  was  a  place 
of  this  name.  Benides,  the  beggais 
chiefly  haunted  the  bridges,  (see  Ru- 
pert! (idJuven.  iv.  Utt,  xiv.  134,)  and 
the  gates.  Plaut.  Copt.  i.  1,  21  : 
Ire  extra  pnrtam  triijemiJUUnadnccuin  licet, 
and  Trin.  ii  4.  21, 
Pol  o|nnor  attmu  rata  axles  vcmlidit. 

"  So  1  understand  the  words  of 
Juvenal<»  iv.  118,  which  follow  imme- 
diately the  above  quoted : 

Bianda<iuc  dcvcxaf  jactart-t  hasia  rhetljc. 
It  ii  the  token  of  gratitude  that  the 
beggar  sends  after  the  carriage  troni 
which  he  has  received  alms. 

ItUifjunffere  is  the  proper  ex- 
pression when  one  nnjoked  the  ani* 
mala  at  noon,  or  an  j  other  time,  to 
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full  of  provender.  Little  as  he  might  reckon  on  getting  » 
decent  repeat  in  auch  a  place,  still  he  thought  it  the  more 

advisable  to  take  his  prandium  there,  aUhough  late  in  ihc 
day,  as  the  dirty  sailors'  pot-houses  in  Forum  Ajipii  promised 
a  &r  worse  meal  at  night;  and  in  fact  the  table  proved 
better  than  the  exterior  of  the  inn  betokened.  The  freshly- 
boiled  laeertiB,  encircled  with  a  atring  of  eggs  and  me, 
looked  quite  inviting :  the  plump  fowl  and  the  still  uncut 
ham  of  yesterday,  which,  with  asparagus,  the  never-failiDg 
lactuea,  and  the  more  celebrated  porrum,  muscles  of  the 
pelaridm  kind,  but  no  oysters  from  the  Lncrine  lake,  pre* 
sented,  it  is  true,  a  poor  recompense  for  the  breakfast  with 
Lcntulus,  which  he  had  deserted,  but  still  aflForded  one  which 
excooded  his  expectations.  The  wine  could  not  conceal  its 
fHjUicam  extraction  although  the  landlord  had  mixed  it  with 
some  old  Falemian,  and  the  muhum  was  decidedly  pre- 
pared with  Corsican  honey ;  the  service  was  only  from  the 
hand  of  a  common  potter;  but  who  could  desire  more  in  such 
a  place  I  It  was  the  company  who  at  the  time  happened 
to  be  in  the  humble  tarem,  and  amused  themaeives  with 
coarse  jokes  and  loud  laughter,  or  abused  and  bullied  the 
host,  that  made  his  stay  not  very  pleasant.  As  soon  there- 
fore as  the  horses  had  had  an  hour's  rest,  Gallus  again 
started,  proposing  to  perform  the  far  longer  journey  from 
thence  to  Forum  Appii  without  further  halt 

Quickly  as  the  rheda  rolled  beyond  Arieia,  past  Tree 
Taberna?  to  the  low  grounds,  yet  the  sun  was  aheady  set, 
and  single  stars  began  to  be  visible  in  the  darkening 
heaven  before  the  travellers  arrived  at  Forum  Appii  ^. 


rIIow  them  to  take  ml,  «nd  for  baiu 

JVIart.  ni.  67,  ii ; 

Exanitqvie  dies,  et  hora  iasaot 
InterjunRit  equos  meridiaiuk 

So  also,  ii.  <),  16, 

£l  cum  currere  debeat  fiovillais, 


ft  Foram  Appiiy  a  little  town  a- 


boiit  forty.threefn»7/i«rmfrom  Rome, 
where  the  .Pontiue  marshes  had  al- 
ready commenced,  and  from  whence 
there  went,  besides  the  road,  a  canal 
of  about  fifteen  milHaria  in  length, 
nearly  to  Tomciiia,or  Aniiir.  Stiobo^ 
T,  6,  ITX^£0ip  M  Tafi^U0^ 
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Here  the  road,  winch  had  entered  the  Pontine  narshee 

for  several  milliariay  became  more  unpleasant,  especially 
on  warm  summer-da  vs.  when  the  exhalations  from  the 
marshes  poisoned  the  air.  On  this  account  they  usually 
preferred  traTeUing  in  the  cool  of  the  eyening  by  the 
canal,  made  by  the  aide  of  the  road,  as  &r  as  the  temple 
of  Feronia,  which  lav  on  the  other  side  of  the  marches. 
Such  was  also  the  plan  of  G alius,  and  for  this  reason  the 
horses  had  been  forced  to  step  along  briskly,  as  it  was 
two  and  forty  miles  from  Home  to  this  plaoe^.  But  it 
was  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  him  that  no  longer  stay  was 
necessary  in  tliis  wretched  little  place,  full  of  miserable 
taverns  frequented  by  sailors^.  The  exterior  of  the  lame 
and  disproportionately  fat  landlady,  in  shape  not  much 
unlike  a  wine-cask',  who  approached  him  in  the  eaupana, 
as  wdl  as  the  disgusting  taste  of  the  impure  water  made 


SK^tetit  T«  «ai  Tolff  irorafioit  lUoei. 

imfidwrm  i<t>*  tirwipai  iK^aivfiv 
wpmun  <cal  fiact^tiv  to  Xonruu  Ttj 
'Airwtft.  So  Horace,  as  we  know, 
made  his  journey  to  lirundusiuui, 
Sfif.  i.  ."i,  fruui  which  the  description 
here  given  of  ibe  ni^hi  vo/age  i» 
roainl/  taken. 

**  Thenpiditj  with  whicb  Oalltit 
perftmncd  the  joaniey  to  Forum 
Ai»pii»  i»  at  least  not  exaggerated  i 
to  that  place  it  was  forty-two  or  forty* 
three  Roman  milea,  leventy-five  of 
which  go  to  a  de^ce,  or  five  to  the 
geographical  w.Wc.  therefore  it  could 
be  done  with  ease  in  ten  hour<(.  Far 
more  coiiMderable  is  the  kv*^^*^' 
uhich  Capito  travelled  troiu  Konie 
to  Ameria,  to  coDTcy  the  news  of 
the  murder  of  Roadnt.  Cie.j>.JI^. 
jtm»  7*  Cum  poti  Aorom  primam 
n^adf  ooouwff  Marl,  prhmo 
liimoiiir  hU  dmeriam  vtmL  JUum 


horit  itMiumii  (the  ihort  houii  of  a 
enmmer-night)  Mur  €i  ^nqu^^UUm 
fniiiim  paaauum  ekH$  pirvoknU, 
Horace  too  taye,  that  for  a  good 

walker,  it  was  one  day's  joHmcy  from 
Rome  to  Forum  Appii. 

»*  Ws  sailors  are  here  to  be  under- 
stood the  bargc-Uitu,  who  turwiirdcd 
the  travellers  along  the  canal:  the 
great  namhcr  of  ihtm  employed,  and 
the  nttmcrom  trareUen  who  matt  ne- 
eeeaarlly  hare  eUippcd  there,  caused 
io  many  kuu. 

^  Thcte  might  have  been  in  many 
Caujoontf  very  tolerable  hostesses ;  bu  t 

fur  an  Appian  sailor's  pot-house,  sucli 
a  figure  Haqiax  describes,  Plaut. 
P^rK'/.  ii.  2,  (i4,  will  not  )>e  unfitting  ; 
£go  tk'virior  extra  portam  hue  in  uocitiauj 
temam, 

Chxyiidaai. 

^  The  Vhi  Appia  generally  was 
not  pioridsd  with  good  water.  Ho* 
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him  detormiue  to  let  the  prandium  in  Arida  compensate 
for  his  eyening  meal  alao,  aad  to  content  himself  with 
some  bread  and  bad  wine.  MeanwUle  Chreamm  had  been 

busy  about  a  boat,  but  could  not  obtain  one  tliat  wonld 
take  them  without  other  passengers;  for  there  was  never 
any  lack  of  trayellers  there,  and  no  one  willingly  made 
the  jonrney  alone  through  the  marshes,  which  were  not 
unfrequently  rendered  insecure  by  footpads  who  infested 
thein^.  Nearly  an  hour  in  consequence  was  lost,  during 
which  the  boatman  interchanged  rougii  words  with  the 
slaves  of  the  travellera,  who  would  not  allow  the  bark  to 
be  OTerloaded,  as  he  wished;  he  afterwards  collected  the 
passengers'  fare,  and  having  lazily  yoked  his  mule  which 
had  to  tow  the  bark  on  the  causeway  made  along-side-*, 
the  passage  at  last  began.  The  banks  were  Hned  with 
willows,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  an  alder,  aronnd 
the  roots  of  which  tall  plants  of  the  fern  speaes  waved  to 
and  fro,  moved  slightly  by  the  night-breeze,  and  above 
them,  on  the  natural  festoons  made  by  the  creepers,  rocked 
the  glow-worm.  The  stars  shining  brighter  and  brighter 
from  above  invited  the  travellers  to  repose,  but  the 
troublesome  gnats  which  the  morass  generated  in  myriads, 
and  the  croaking  of  the  lively  frogs,  scared  away  tlie  r|uiet 
god.   Besides  which  the  boatman  and  one  of  the  travuUers, 


nee,  i.  b,  7,  nyt  of  Forom  Appii, 
propi$r  aquamp  quod  ml  ieierfiwtOf 
veniri  indieo  bellum :  and  farther  on 

there  was  also  a  ^imilar  want  At 
Equotutium  and  Caiiuaiiiin  water  wai 
a T^l^lar  article  of  comTncrce,  as  al- 
so at  Ravenna,  where  an  innkeeper 
cheated  ^lartial,  and  instead  of  the 
wine  and  water,  mtxtutn  which  the 
poet  dcinamkd,  gave  him  merum, 
See  iMart  iii.  oti,  d7> 

The  loads  of  Italj  were  gene- 
raUy  ditturbed  b]r  numberless  high- 
waymen, grassntorcs  ;  but  the  whole 
disumce  fnm  the  Pontine  marihee 


to  the  eea^coaat»  was  partienlarly  in> 
fested  bj  bands  of  these  depiedaton, 
the  lonelhicss  of  the  vicinity  aibrd  ing 
them  a  secure  reOMat.  It  was  on  this 

account  sotnetimes  occupied  by  troops, 
in  order  to  expel  the  robbers,  who, 
however,  only  went  elsewhere,  and 
even  to  Rome  itself.  Juven.  iii.  305: 

Interdum  et  ferro  Aubituii  grassator  itgtt  rem, 
Armato  quoties  tuts  custode  tcnentur 
Bt  Fonte  palttt  at  Oalliniilaplniit. 

*  The  whole  description,— the 

cfrnvicioy  the  nOMta  exigens,  the 
mail  cuiicesy  the  rame  pmitt$ire9^'^ 
borrowed  firom  Horace. 
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both  dnmk  with  the  sour  wine  of  the  Appiaa  imii  were 
alternately  singing  the  praises  of  their  maidens  left  be- 
hind^. At  last  however  weariness  closed  tlie  eyes  of  all 
the  pAfisengers ;  the  boat  became  more  and  more  traQquil, 
and  no  sooner  did  the  bargeman  percrive  that  all  were 
adeep,  than  he  tethered  hb  mule  fast  to  a  stone,  in  order 
that  it  niiglit  graze  in  the  tall  marshy  grass,  and  laid  him- 
self also  down  to  sleep  off  his  iatuxication.  The  day  x\ ould 
probably  have  broken  before  his  lazy  limbs  had  returned 
to  life,  had  not  one  who  slept  less  soundly  than  the  rest 
become  aware  of  the  boat  stopping  still,  and  jumped  up  to 
belabour,  in  his  wrath,  the  head  and  loins  of  the  boatman 
and  his  mule  with  his  willow  cu'Il^gK  Thns  it  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  the  second  hour  that  the  travellers  arrivol  at 
the  other  side  of  the  marshes  not  far  from  the  temple  of 
Feronia^,  and  washed  their  hands  and  faces  in  the  sacred 
fountain  of  the  goddess.  The  carriages  had  remained  be- 
hind at  Forum  Appii,  so  that  our  travellers  went  on  foot 
the  three  milliaria  to  Terracina>  which,  placed  on  ^  pre- 
cipitous rode,  looked  down  upon  the  low  grounds.  There 
was  now  no  further  need  of  such  expedition  as  they  had 
used  the  day  before,  yet  Gullus  determined  to  proceed,  and 
though  there  was  no  lack  of  carriages  at  Terracina,  which 
theur  owners  offered  him  on  hire,  he  preferred  travelling 


^  A^entem  vi  eanUtt  oMkam 
Mvita  jtroluliis  vnppa  nauta  atque 
viaior,  Hor.  1.5,15.  How  Heindorf 
efer  rorild  explain  r'wtnr  "the  driver 
of  the  mule,  who  went  beiiide  the 
b'>at,*'  is  inconceivable.'  Such  a 
driver  there  is  none,  bui  tiie  single 
boatman,  necmary  for  guiding  the 
berk  along  the  canal,  managei  it,  as 
we  see  from  the  venea  which  follow, 
when  he  fastens  the  mule,  and  Uys 
himsdf  down  U>  sleep.  The  fnaUnr 
is  the  traveller,  who  is  also  on  board 
ihe  harfc,  and  not  a  mnle-drirer. 


^'  The  Temple  of  Feronia  lay, 
according  to  O.  Miiller  and  Bottiger, 
quite  close  to  the  further  end  of  the 
canal;  for  Horace,  i.  5,  23,  say?, 
without  mentioning  any  further  con- 
tinuation of  the  journey,  quarta  vi.v 
dcmum  exponimur  hora.  Ora  ma- 
ntuque  tua  lammtt$  Feronia  t$fmfha> 
Washing  the  face  and  heads  after  a 
night  journey  is  so  natural^  that  it  is 
not  requisite  either  to  refer  it  to  a 
prepsration  for  the  prani^mmy  nor  to 
snppose  that  it  took  place  rdighnlM 
eatua. 
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the  uneren  rood  before  him  on  mxdeSy  whidi  were  iood 
standing  saddled  and  ready  for  starting. 

Nearly  half  the  journey'*  had  thus  been  performed  in 
less  than  twenty 4our  hours.  To  the  second  half  two  days 
were  allottedi  and  a  courier  was  dispatched  in  adrance  to 
announce  that  Qallas  would  arrive  to  breakfast  with  a 
friend  who  liyed  between  Terradna  and  Fundi,  when  he 
hoped  to  partake  of  a  better  repast  than  he  had  the  day 
before.  He  proposed  also  to  spend  the  night  at  another 
friend's  house  in  Formi»,  whence  he  could  the  next  day 
get  comfortably  before  the  evening  meal,  by  way  of  Min- 
turnisB  and  Sinucssa,  to  the  Canipanian  bridge®,  near  which 
lay  his  villa,  sideways  from  the  road,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Auruncau  hills. 


The  distance  of  the  road  from 
Home  to  Tciracina,  amounted,  pro- 
bably, to  sixty-otie  miles,  and  the 
whole  distance  from  Home  to  Capua, 
18  reckoned  at  134  miles. 

**  The  C«ii|Miiiaii  bridge,  nine 


miiiiaria  bcvoTid  Sinup^sa,  ]vd  over 
the  small  mer  8avo,  and  was  tailed 
Canipanian,  becau«5e  the  territory  of 
Campania,  to  which  u  tunned  aa  it 
were  the  entrance,  began  beyond 
8inueM%  which  WM  the  hut  town  of 
Leiittni. 
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THE  VILLA. 

IT  was  in  the  most  charming  situation  of  the  Falcrnian 
laiid^  so  highly  favoured  by  nature»  that  Gall  us  had 
some  years  before  purchased  an  ezteuaive  estate,  which  both 
yielded  an  abundant  agricultural  produce^  and  offered  at 

all  seasoDij  the  enjoyments  of  coimtry  life  in  superfluity. 
The  road,  which  beyond  the  Campanian  bridge,  leaving 
the  Appian  way  to  die  right,  turned  towards  the  stream 
of  the  Savo',  led  for  miles  through  pleasant  woodland  and 
forests,  which,  now  contracting  the  breadth  of  the  road  to 
that  of  a  narrow  path,  shaded  the  traveller  with  lofty  pop- 
lars and  elms,  and  then  retroating  further  off,  drew  a  dark 
circlet  round  the  luxuriant  green  meadows,  or  at  another 
lime  became  interrupted  for  a  while,  and  then  opened  a 
prospect  towards  the  Auruncan  hills  on  the  left;  whilst  to 
the  right  were  discovered  the  small  towns  lying  at  short 
intervals  from  each  other  on  the  Appian  way. 


*  ThtagerFuitmuit  DiV0$  m  H 
UMmquam  Uiim  menHIa  catena,  80. 
liaL  vii.  160,  was  the  moat  fruitful 
part  of  the  Ctmpomaf^^x^  celebrated 

for  its  wine,  reputed  to  be  next  to  the 
Cscuban,  the  best  of  all  those  of 
Italy,  until  the  ca])r:ce  of  An^'ustus 
^tve  the  preference  to  the  Sctinian. 
The  Falcrnian  lantl  reached  from  the 
foot  of  Mons  *AIassicus,  lying  above 
Sinueima,  or,  tnore  correctly  speakings 
ikom  the  Campaniaa  bridge,  being 
bottnded  on  the  left  by  the  Via  Ap- 
pia»  and  on  the  other  aide  by  the 
little  river  Save,  aa  far  aa  Casilionm 
and  the  Vi*  Latina,  which  led  across 
from  C-^Xci  to  the  Appian  way.  Plin. 
Xiv.  6,  8,  »ayt  cxprcwly  :  Falernw 
ftfjer  a  ponfr  C nmpnnn  hrvn  peicnil" 
tftu  urbatham  incipit ;  and  Liv.  xxii. 


16 :  QtMMi  aoliff  9eirti,  per  eaedem 
anguMHaet  quibue  Mruverat  Faler' 
num  ugrum^  reMmtms  CaUkulam 
meniem  eiCaaUinum  oeeupat  modieie 
prcBsidiU  ;  qucB  iirbe  Vuliurno 
mine  diremta  Fiilcmum  ct  Cutnpa- 
num  (iffros  fi'tvldif.  It  \s  hcrv  ns- 
sumcd  that  the  estate  was  .".iiu  ited  on 
both  sides  of  the  Savo.  the  regular 
villa  rustica  in  the  Falenu.in  territo- 
ry, the  other  one  on  the  right  bank, 
towarda  theAonincaB  hiUs  {Reeea 
Me^fina). 

•  The^aeo,  {Saone,  or  Snvone)^ 
a  amen  river,  rising  not  far  from 

Teanum,  is  called  by  Sfnt.  Site.  iv. 
3,  ii^^piger  Savo,  in  con^ct^uence  of 
iu  inconsiderable  fall. 

3 — 5 
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The  broad  cbampaiga  beloDging  to  the  villa  was  inter- 
sected by  the  Saro»  and  reached  on  the  one  side  nearly  to 
the  Via  Appia,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Yme^slad  hills, 

along  livhich  wound  the  road  irom  Sinucssa  to  Tcanuiii. 
The  whole  property  was  formed  from  the  conjunction  of 
two  estates^  and  might  still  be  considered  as  such,  as  they 
were  remote  from  each  other ;  and  at  almost  opposite  ex« 
tremities  lay  the  buildings  designed  for  agricnltmral  pur- 
poses, and  the  villa  built  in  the  city  fashion^.  At  the 
former  tiiere  was  no  space  subservient  only  to  the  pleasures 
and  vanity  of  the  possessor,  and  entailing  on  him  at  the 
same  time  a  fund  of  useless  expense :  no  idle  plantations 
of  platani  and  laurels,  no  hedges  of  box  clipped  into  shapes, 
no  splendid  country-house  with  its  endless  colonnades.  The 
simple  abode  of  the  vUlicua^  at  the  entrance  of  the  tirst 


*  A  distinction  wa,s  maile  between 
the  viffa  7-tiilica,  ]noycT]y  so  called, 
ajui  ihe  p^cudo-urLana,  (^Vitr.  vi.  8), 
and  some  houses  were  built  for  one 
of  tlicM  purpoMt  only*  whilst  othen 
■mod  fn  both.  Of  the  latter,  Co* 
lamella,  (•  4^  lajs:  Modut  auUm 
mmiihnfrumqu^numerus  aptetur  tmi* 
tMrto  eonsepto,  ei  dRviiUUwr  in  tre$ 
partes^  urbanam,  rusticam^  et  fntc- 
htnrtam.  By  the  last  he  means 
store-housei  for  oil^  wine,  grain^  bay, 
&c 

*  The  plan  of  a  villa  rustka  is 
preaihribed  at  length  by  Varro,  Vi- 
tnlviosy  and  Colamena  \  but  the  di- 
veetknt  giren  by  the  laat  author  ma. 
terially  dife  ftom  thoae  of  the  two 
fimner.  particularly  as  regards  the 
store-chambers.  The  general  plan  is 
as  follows  ;  The  villa  must  have  had 
two  courts  {cohortex^  rhorlcs,  corles), 
Varr.  i.  13.  At  (he  entrance  to  the 
first  or  outer  one,  was  the  abCKle  of 
the  vWicus,  in  order  that  he  might 
know  who  went  in  and  out  (Varro, 


ibid.  Col.  1.  R,  fi) ;  also  the  great 
common  kitchen,  where  the  slaves 
congregated,  and  where  in  winter- 
time different  avoeations  were  pur- 
sued by  the  flre-side.  Vitr.  vL  9: 
In  corie  cuima  gnam  eaS^Brimo  loe9 
duipneiur.  Vsno^ettpra:  Inftnmh 
ettHna  nidtnda  vl  $ii  mAaola  ( Tillid 
cellfle)9tfotf  MemeanteiwmnU  tern* 
poribug  aHquoifweor^eiuntur^eibma 
paratur  ac  oapitur.  Col.  magna  et 
alia  citlina  paretur.  Near  this,  were 
the  bath-rooms,  (\'itr.  hect.  2),  aixl 
also  the  wine  and  oil-press,  (/or- 
enl(ir),  accordinp  to  Vitriivius.  On 
the  contrary  Coluiiulla  sajs,  yecl.  18 : 
Tonmlaria  pracipue  cell<rque  olearia 
caHdm  e$aB  dehent,  Sed  ut  color* 
tuUmraii  cpu$  e$t^  qui  eonHngit  poH* 
ihH0  emR  #1  tkeUntUUme^  iia  mom. 
opus  ett  ignibttt  aui  Jfammht  gmom. 
niamfumo  etfuligine  ampor  olei  oor- 
ritmpituTf  and  for  this  reason  will  not 
even  allow  lamps  to  be  employed  in 
the  labour  of  pressin<^.  The  celt<e 
oh'nri(t:  and  vinaricp  nlso.  nin«:t  have 
been  here;  the  former  towards  the 
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ooort,  had  nothing  attractive  to  the  eye ;  but  so  much  the 
more  pleasing  was  the  aspect  within  of  the  cellce  close  to 

one  auuther,  which  contained  the  rich  stores  of  oil  and 
wine ;  while  above  them  on  the  first  floor,  the  blessings  of 
Ceres  which  were  piled  up,  testified  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
It  was  pleasant  to  seo  how  the  returning  herds  and  teams 
assembled  round  the  broad  water-troughs  of  the  inner 


south,  the  Utter  towards  the  north ; 
hv.t  both  of  them  upon  the  ground- 
tioor.  Varro  :  Frfictti»u>  (hutni'lis)^ 
ui  est  rinur.i  el  oleum,  /o«  </  piano  po- 
tiu4  cellcu  faciundum.  Col.  9  :  €j,'  it* 
(cellis)  qtuB  sunt  in  pUmo  euttotkam 
recipiani  humidarum  rerum  fanqwm 
vim  M  venalimm.  Hirt^  in  hfo  de- 
teriptton  of  the  plan  of  »  vilU,  tay t, 
UndCT  the  cook*s  dwelling-rooms 
are  the  cellars  for  pressing  the  olives," 
&c.,  and  under  the  npnrtnicnts  of 
the  VilliruH  are  the  wine-cellars 
but  we  riml  it  difficnk  to  say  whe- 
ther the  kiicht'ii  aiul  dwelling-rooms 
may  be  eooiiidered  as  placed  in  the 
aeoond  atocy,  or  whefthar  the  win^ 
caUor  waa  entiteljTi  or  half»  iinder- 
gnwnd^-a  thing  onhand  of  amongat 
Che  andenta^  Golumalla  plaeaa  the 
tTffOMluium  onlj  under  ground,  sec. 
3  :  FiMOlif  gvam  ialtiberrimum  tub* 
i§rraneum  ergattulum  piurimUidque 
nnrpistii  ifhtstratttm  fenestris  atque 
a  lerra  sic  ue  maiiu  confinffi 

possiut.  Such  receptacles  Hirt  Bceius 
to  have  had  in  his  mind,  as  he  sets 
them  down  with  windows  towards  the 
north.  They  might  have  bean  only 
aiff-hdiaa  of  the  ecUait.  Bnt-anch 
eella  were  not  m  piano,  and  foeh  a 
meana  of  picaarration  ia  Tery  unuaital 
in  olden  tinea, — Dried  fruUa  and  pro- 
render  were  preaenred  under  ground, 
jfi  iubulalis,  Varr.  Col. :  GranariA 
gfthiimntn  fi\<fpf>nay}h(r.  VitTU. 

Columella  assumes  a  special  Villa 


I  fructuariay  and  transfers  thither  the 
oil  and  wine  stores  al?io  (i^cct.  0),  but 
\'itruvius  only  places  things  danger- 
ous in  case  of  tire  outside  the  villa, 
sec.  i  :  llorrea^  foeniliay  Jarraria^ 
piMtrina,  extra  villain  faeienda  vi- 
deniuryUt  ab iffni*  petieuh tint  vUUt 
fviloraf .  In  Vairo  all  the  atorca  are 
in  Che  vUla  iiaelf. 

The  cella  of  thealaves,  which  must 
have  been  daewhera  besides  in  the 
outer  court,  were  preferred  situated 
to  the  south,  Cnl.  "sect.  3  :  Optime 
nnhfdi  tfrri^'  rtl/tr  meridiem  <f(jni' 
Hill l4 ail  hi  .\jH  Clanfes  Jienf*  What 
V&rio  says  agrees  witli  iWxa  i  Familiu 
ubi  tfcrsetur  prwfidmtdwn,  a<  fesH 
op«f9  wU  frigor€  4mi  whre^  et  uH 
eommwUsiime  pottini  ae  guiete  ivei- 
jKrore.  Itiabaatto  auppoaethat  the 
ataUa,  bubiHat  eguiUa,  ovilia,  were 
around  the  inner  court,  although  Vi« 
truvius  would  have  them  to  be  near 
the  kitchen.  Both  courts  must  have 
had  w  uer-cisterns  in  the  centre,  and 
the  inner  one  a  spring  also  for  water- 
ing  cattle,  Vdx.  sect,  U;  Botes  enim 
ex  arm  astate  reducti  hie  bibunt,  hie 
perfundvniwr  ;  nee  minua  e  poMo 
OMM  f$dkrunt  mutrtt,  turn,  pard  t 

•  the  enter  one  another  for  ateeping 
fruita  in,  ubi  maaeretur  lupinumt  item 
alia,  qua  demista  in  aquem  ad  usum 
aptiora  fiunt.  These  are  the  most 
important  particulars  which  V  arro, 
Vitruvius,  and  Columella  give  us 
respecting  the  Villa  rustica% 
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court  to  drink,  whilst  geese  and  ducks  merrily  splashing 
about}  suffered  themflelree  to  be  laved  bj  the  deseendiim;^ 
jet  of  the  amplj-oonstrocted  fonntaiii.    All  around  the 

court  were  swarms  of  various  kinds  of  pouUr;^^.  reacocks, 
with  their  w^dc-expandcd  tail?,  red-featborod  flamingos, 
Kumidian®  and  Rhodian^  hens,  with  their  own  brood,  or 
performing  not  leas  tenderly  the  office  of  foster-mothers  to 
jonng  phea8ants^  the  eggs  of  which  had  been  stealthily 


*  The  con  of  »  Romui  vilU  was 
donbdm  verr  diffinreot  ftom  our 
fann^yudit,  whore,  with  the  exception 
of  hens,  turkeyn,  and  ducks,  there  is 
seldom  any  other  bird,  unless  it  be 
■oroe  solitary  peacock  stalking  about 
with  his  hens.  The  H  Kiian  hen- 
yard  Uii^played  a  more  varied  sight, 
•nd  the  breeding  of  peaoocks  Ihr  ex« 
ample  vu  a  epedal  object  of  atten. 
tloD.  For,  alUr  diia  bM  of  Jams 
whoee  briUhuit  plumage  and  hnipid 
flavour  poiated  it  out  as  only  created 
for  show,  was  first  introduced  by 
Horicnsius  frnm  Samos,  and  used  to 
increase  the  splendour  of  the  banquet 
(Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  fi,  6;  Plin.  x.  20, 
23;  Macrob.  Sal.  ii.  U),  this  insane 
Ittxarf  aoon  became  genenl*  eo  chat 
e?fB  Che  tempente  Cicero  made  no 
evceptkm*  Ad  Ftm,  is.  18»  M ;  aee 
Uof, SoL  I.  S,t  15 1  ii*  SySS.  And  hence 
in  Vairo^g  time  an  egg  co«t  S  denarii, 
a  ppnrock  50,  a  flock  of  100  hens 
JO  initi  //.S'.,  and  suppos?n<^  each  of 
these  had  on  an  average  tiiree  young 
ones,  this  would  brim:  lu  (iO  iM  O  US.; 
and  M.  Aufidius  Lucro,  wliu  lir^i  at- 
cemptcd  to  litten  them,  gained  ftom 
Chis  enterprise  a  yearly  income  of 
60.000  Colum.YUi.ll,PaUad, 
I.  SB,  treat  ecpeclellj  of  the  breedh^ 
of  them. 

*  It  is  doubtful  what  is  to  be  un- 


derstood bj  the  Cenn  Nmnidian  hen*. 
Columella  laya,  (tUI.  8,  2),  4fH~ 

cana  est,  quam  plerique  Numidicam 
dietmt,  MeUagridi  Hmilis,  nisi  quod 
rutilam  palfum  et  crisfam  capite 
(jeritf  (/tiig  ^ihn'jue  aunt  in  Melea- 
(/rii/c  civruiedy  but  \'arro,  iii.  [),  and 
i'iin.  X.  20,  call  the  mekay rides, 
gibbera^  and  in  Mart  iii.  AO,  th^ 
are  NwmldiUm  guitiUm;  hence  it  fai 
ccDelnded,thatourgviiica-fow]a  (J^m. 
mida  meleoffrUi  JLlnn.)  are  mceat, 
but  their  galea  is  not  red,  but  blue, 
while  the  comb  is  red.  Perhaps  the 
guinea-fowls  are  a  rariety  of  both. 

'  Rhodian  hen;*,  a  )»ari)cuiarly 
large  species,  which  like  the  Tana, 
grian  ( Pans.  ix.  23,  4 )  were  liept  fbr 
their  pugnacitj.  See,  en  the  eobject 
of  cock-fights,  Beehcr^a  CAerMer, 
English  Edition,  p.  (U.  n.  6 ;  p.  M. 
Cokim.  viii.  2,  ft,  prefers  the  native 
species;  Rect,  12:  R  hod  ii  generis  aut 
^ff'dici  jtrnpter  gravitntem  neque 
pat  res  tiitnis  .vf;A;rr.s-,  uec  /(PCunfUs 
mattes.  They  are  mentioned  by  Mar. 
tial,  jii.  68, 17t  in  the  villa  of  Fausli. 
nuf,  whidi  he  calla  a  net  ecmai. 

*  It  doea  not  appear  clear  how  it 
wa«  poesible  to  keep  pheaaanta  in  the 
farm.yard,  for, according  to  our  cape- 

ricnce,they  never  become  thoroughly 
domesticated,  but  return  to  their  ftoe 
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placed  under  them  to  hatch,  by  the  steward, — all  collected 
caekling  and  coazmg  round  the  Bteward's  wife,  who  tMsat* 
tered  food  among  them  from  the  lap  of  her  gown.  A 
brood  of  doTea*  too  would  ever  and  anon  make  a  descent 
in  the  midst  from  the  tower-Uke  pigeon-cots,  whilst  turtle 


natural  haunts  a>  soon  as  they  nre 
UQconfined.  Vet  Paiitiiliuii  t»peaks 
(I.  S9)  of  the  breeding  of  them,  as 
fomU  in  the  yard,  and  Martial  n- 
coimts  atnong  the  poultry  that  ran 
about  the  viUa  of  Fanathrat,  the 
mmpicrum  phatUma  Cdchorum,  It 
is  perhafMi  bett  explained  by  what 
Columella  vili.  10,  6:  Atqw 

ea  (jrnera,  qua  intra  septa  villa  ci- 
Uantur  (gallinas  columbae,  turtures, 
turdi)  fere  persecuti  mmus:  nunc 
de  his  dicendum  est,  quibu»  ciiam 
€Miu9  ad  agre$Ha  paSuta  dantur. 
Among  the  latter  we  may  perhaps 
fcekoii,  bcsite  the  peacocka  and 
guinea  -  fowla,  the  pheasaala  alio. 
Palladius  recommends  that  the  egga 
aboald  be  hatched  bj  hens. 

•  The  taste  lor  beautiful  pigeons, 
carried  almost  to  a  passion,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  modern  titne^  ;  tiie  ancients 
alao  indulged  in  it.  Plin.  x.  37,  43, 
aajss  Ei  ktumm  mnoM  imMnhmi 
muiHf  iuper  ieeia  ^xad^fieani  tur- 
ret iU,  noblHUUernqtm  Hnguiarum  tt 
origines  narranty  vetcre  jam  €Xtm- 
plo.  L.  Axiua,  eques  Rommtu,  ante 
bellum  civile  Pcmpetomfm  denariiv 
quoihi nqrii a g  singuia  paria  fendi. 
tavil,  ui  M.  Varro  tradit.  The  pas- 
sage of  Varro  is,  iii.  7,  10  :  Paren- 
U9  wrvm  Rom/t,  ri  sunt  formosi, 
bono  eohn,  integri,  boni  JMilms, 
pmria  ahi^uia  etmetml  duemit 
mtmmU,  nto  non  eurimfo  itnpif/tt 
miUHuJt  nummum,  quas  nuper  cum 
Wtercator  tanti  emere  veUei  a  L.  Axio, 
tfmte  Rom^  miJiom  quadringmiiM 


dtiiurnis  daturum  iityamt.  And  this 
iiappened  in  the  time  of  \'arro,  seve^ 
rioribus  temporibus,  as  Columella 
says.  In  the  time  of  the  latter  tide 
extnvaganee  was  canied  much  far. 
thert  Tiii.  8,  lOt  Kam  norlH  pudei 
seculi,  H  crwdere  voIuhmis,  inveniri 
pU  ^iMlemit  mUHbus  nummum 
nas  ares  mercmtur.  There  were 
two  chief  <o^x< :  wild  doves,  and  hou?<e- 
doves,  V^arr.  sect.  1 :  Dun  cnini  gene* 
ra  in  vtpurrepcyTpotpeita  esse  solent, 
Unum  agreste,  ut  alii  dicunt,  sajta* 
Hhy  qtwt  httbeivr  in  iurribu§  ae  eo- 
Ivaitniftttt  w^^—tdUtnm  genui  iUud 
eoiumbamm  ni  eiementim,  quod  efto 
dSoaieaNoe  eonientum  iniru  Rminajom 
nu4t  eoktpoid.  The  pigeon-houses 
or  cots,  were  built  like  turrets,  on  the 
highest  points  of  the  villa  (Col.  viii.R); 
accortijng  to  Pallad.  i.  '21,  in  pra. 
torioj  i.  e.  above  the  iiiaiisiou.  Tlie 
walla,  both  inside  and  out,  were  paint* 
ed  of  a  bright  white  eolour,  wlrich 
the  doves  lilted .  Col,  aect.  4 ;  PaU. ; 
Ovid,  Triet,  i.  9, 7,  lefeia  to  thia  i 

Aspkls  111  vmknt  ad  onidida  Iscta  eiK 

lumbfls, 

Accipiat  uullas  aordida  tuxrU  avct?  ^ 

The  number  of  pic^cnns  kept  must 
have  been  immense.  V  arro  says,  sect. 

2,  in  uno  (irefytrrTeiu^Tpo(peiii>)  sajiC 
re  I  (futnipte  imiiui  sunt  xnclusa.  That 
carrier-pigeons  were  alto  known  to  the 
aneientt,  is  ahewn  by  Pliny,  x.  87, 0  f 
Qujis  «l  kUemunHm  in  robui  mofinu 
fuerg^  epitlelai  onnMog  enrnm  pe- 
dibui  obsidione  Mutinensi  in  castra 
fiontmhm  Dwdmo  Bruio  mUtnUe. 
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and  ring-doves'*',  caught  at  great  pains,  together  with  a 
multitude  of  field-fares,  were  to  be  seen  confined  in  par- 
ticular pens  where  they  were  fed. 

Not  less  pleasing  was  the  sight  of  the  vegetahle  and 
fruit-gardens  surrounding  the  villa.  Long  beds  of  aspa- 
ragus, whoso  ddicate  red  shoots  were  just  piercing  the 
crust  of  the  noH,  were  interspersed  with  thick  parterres 
of  lactuca,  the  opening  dish  of  the  meal ;  here  the  brown- 
ish-red Cfeciliany  there  the  yellowish-green  large-headed 
Cappadoclan  species.  In  one  part  flourished  great  plots  of 
Cuman  and  l^ompeian  kale,  tiie  tender  buds  of  which 
afforded  a  favourite  dish,  as  well  f<^  the  frugal  meal  of  the 
lower  classes,  as  for  the  table  of  the  gourmand.  In  another, 
numerous  beds  of  leeks  and  onions ;  beeides  spicy  herbs,  the 
pale  giccn  rue,  and  the  far-smelling  mint,  as  well  as  the 
eruca,  which  many  secretly  indulged  in,  and  the  mysterious 
powers  of  which  were  unequivocally  demonstrated  by  the 
numerous  young  population  around  the  villa;  and  innu- 
merable rows  of  mallows,  endives,  beans,  lupins,  and  other 
vegetables. 

Further  on,  the  imposing-looking  orchards  extended, 
in  which  were  to  be  found  the  most  noble  sorts  of  fruit. 
Crustumian  and  Syrian  pears,  and  mighty  volemOt  among 
the  native  Falernian  and  other  species ;  and  not  less  con- 
spicuous were  the  apples,  among  which  were  the  delicious 
honey-apples,  a  species  of  quicker  growth  than  the  others, 
and  already  ripe.  Then  there  were  the  various  kiods  of 
early  and  late  plums,  quinces,  cherry-trees,  the  boughs  of 
which  were  laden  with  the  reddening  firuit,  peaches  and 
apricots,  fig-trees  with  theur  sweeter  winter-fruits,  and  the 
nuptial  walnut  with  its  strong  and  wide-spreading  branchee. 


^  The  gounoMicIf  of  Rome  vei« 
not  eontcnt  with  the  nnmerotti  verie* 
tien  of  tame  pigeous,  but,  for  an  es- 
pecial delicacy,  ring  and  turtle-doves, 

palumbi,  ff/rtr/re,<t^w(.'TC  snared, or  their 
ncttft  taken*  As  these  would  not  breed 


ill  coDfitiemeDt,  (iUA»  viiLS,  id  gemu 
lis  cmUhtmf  nte  parii  nse  txehidU,) 
they  were  placed  in  ft  dark  receptacle 
under  the  pigeon-house,  and  fattened 

for  the  table.  Pall  i.  3  >.  Vt  Mart. 
xiii.61,  ftod  iiL47,  twrdorum  twrona. 
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But  more  delightful  than  all,  was  the  cheerful  and 
contented  appearance  of  the  numerous  memhera  of  the 
country  family,  who  did  not  perform  an  imposed  task  like 

slavc>,  but  with  healthful  and  joyous  looks  seemed  every- 
where to  bo  cultivating  their  own  property.  The  gentle 
disposition  of  the  master  was  reflected  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  villtcus,  the  indefatigable  but  just  overseer  of  the 
whole ;  and  Qallns  would  rather  have  ifismissed  an  useless 
slave  from  his  family,  than  have  borne  to  sec  him  labouring 
on  his  property  laden  with  chains,  and  dragging  logs  at'tor 
him.  Hence  each  one  discharged  his  duties  willingly  and 
actively,  and  hastened  cheerfully  in  the  evenings  to  the 
great  kitchen,  which  served  as  the  common  abode  of  all,  in 
order  to  rest  from  their  daily  toil,  and  amid  incessant  talk, 
to  take  their  evening  meal. 

Such  happcoed  to  be  the  sight  which  greeted  Gailus 
on  his  arrival,  for  it  was  this  point  that  he  first  reached, 
as  in  order  to  have  gone  at  once  to  his  villa,  he  must  have 
taken  at  Mintumfe  the  more  inconvement  route  behind  the 
Massican  hills,  by  way  of  Sucssa  Aurunca.  Hearty  as  his 
reception  was,  and  willingly  as  he  would  have  inspected, 
even  the  same  day,  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  villa, 
still  he  longed  too  much  for  repose  after  the  exertion  of 
his  journey  to  prolong  his  stay  there,  especially  as  the  bath 
and  meal  prepared  at  his  own  house  awaited  his  arrival ; 
so  he  continued  his  journey  without  stopping.  A  broad 
alley  of  plane-trees  led  by  a  gentle  slope  up  to  his  resi- 
denee^S  which  was  built  not  so  much  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  as  in  conformity  with  good  taste  and  utility.  The 
front,  situated  to  the  south-east,  formed  a  roomy  portico, 
resting  on  Corinthian  pillars,  before  which  extended  a 
terrace  planted  with  flowers,  and  divided  by  box-trees  into 


»  The  descriptiim  of  the  ei/fo  the  •utfaor  hat  foUowed  ihc  fine  ac- 

«ffteiiA,the|Mvlorl«OT,Mtbemaiior-  cowii  of  the  timple  Lmrentitiieii 

|MKiMWiecdlcd,iela]Eeiift«iiPliny*s  villa.  The  Tusculaa,  u  deecribed 

EpiMlcf,  pertly  from  ii.  17,  and  in  the  secMid  letter,  prteents  greet 

perilf  ftom  t.  S»  In  the  mein  point*  |  difficulties. 
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small  beds  of  various  forms;  while  tlie  declivity  sloping 
gently  down,  bore  figures,  skilfully  cut  out  of  the  box- 
trees,  of  Animals  opposite  to  each  other,  as  if  prepared 
for  attack,  and  then  gradually  became  lost  in  the  acanthus 
which  covered  with  its  verdure  tlio  plain  at  its  foot. 

Behind  the  colonnade,  after  the  fashion  of  the  city, 
was  an  atrium,  not  splendidly  but  tastefully  adorned,  the 
elegant  pavement  of  which,  formed  to  imitate  lozenges,  in 
green,  white,  and  black  stone,  contrasted  pleasantly  with 
the  red  marble  that  covered  the  walls.  From  this  you 
entered  a  small  oyq]  peristi/lifnn^^,  an  excellent  resort  in  un- 
favourable weather ;  for  the  spaces  between  the  pillars  were 
closed  up  with  large  panes  of  the  clearest  lapia  speeularia, 
or  talc,  through  which  the  eye  discoyered  the  pleasant 
vorduie  of  the  soft  mossy  carpet'-^  that  covered  the  open 
bpaco  in  the  centre,  and  was  rendered  ever  thuirishin?  by 
the  spray  of  the  fountain.  Just  behind  this  was  the  regular 
court  of  the  house,  of  an  equally  agreeable  aspect,  in  which 
stood  a  large  marble  basin,  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of 
shrubs  and  dwarf  trees.  On  this  court  abutted  a  grand 
eating-hall,  built  beyond  the  whole  hnc  of  the  house'*, 
through  the  long  windows  of  which,  reaching  like  doors 
to  the  ground,  a  view  was  obtained,  towards  the  AuruncMi 
bills  in  front,  and  on  the  sides  into  the  graceful  gardens ; 


The  raiding  in  O  iHer*  H- 

mtlUwIiiiem,  (Plin.  EfK  H  17,  4), 
hu  been  fullowcd,  whtxt  D  and  al>o 
A  are  read.  The  argument  in  sup- 
port of  D  as  opposed  to  the  other  two 
h  it.Ts,  Mills  only  the  A,  for  the  Ko- 
uiati  O  wa^  uo  circle,  but  an  oval. 
Priorum  autem  duarum  literarum 
formoM  p9iiut  per  eireulum  9i  tnan* 

The  mem  io  the  impluviumf 
which  was  protected  from  the  sun  by 

cloths  'pread  over  it,  h  a11uc!ed  to  by 
Plin.  xix.  l,f):  JtuLent  { veU)  in  eavis 


The  ancient  honaet  were  net 

built  rectilinearly,  as  our*  are,  but 
symmetry  was  sacriHced  to  comfort, 
and  as  it  v,i\s  thought «.!  cm  riiblc  to  catch 
the  sum's  rays  a>  nuicli  Hh  ])o»>iblc, 
ettpeciaUy  in  the  w  iu:cr.tiine,  several 
rooms  were  built  projecting  from  the 
line  of  the  buUding,  Sueh  an  one 
though  at  a  corner  of  the  bnUdhig, 
wae  that  detciibed  hj  Pliny,  ii.  17, 
8 :  AftmaiUur  anjfulo  cubiculum  in 
apsida  curmiumy  quod  ambUmmmtiM 
1  /enetiriiimtiibui  uquUur* 
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whilst  in  the  rear,  a  passage  opened  through  the  cavasdium, 
pensijfliuin,  airiun^  and  coloimade  beyond  the  xysiua,  into 
the  open  tar. 

Thb  Cyzicenian  saloon  was  bordered  on  the  right  by 
different  chambers,  which  from  their  northerly  aspect  pre- 
sented a  pleasant  abode,  in  the  heat  oi  summer ;  and  more 
to  the  east  lay  the  regular  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms.  The 
first  were  bnUt  outwards  Bemidrcalarly,  in  order  to  catch 
the  beams  of  the  morning  light,  and  retain  those  of  the 
mid-day  sun.  The  internal  arrangements  wore  simple,  hut 
comfortable,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  green  pros- 
pect around ;  for  on  the  marble  basement  were  painted 
braadiea  reaching  inwards  as  it  were  from  the  outside,  and 
upon  them  colomred  birds,  so  skilfully  execnted,  that  they 
appeared  not  to  sit  bal  to  flutter On  one  side  only  was 
this  artificial  garden  interrupted  by  a  piece  of  furniture, 
containing  a  small  library  of  the  most  choice  books  The 
sleeping  apartment  was  separated  from  it  merely  by  a  small 
room,  which  could  in  winter  be  warmed  by  a  hypoeauatum, 
and  thus  communicate  the  warmth  to  the  adjoining  rooms 
bv  means  of  pipes  The  rest  of  thi3  side  was  used  as  an 
abode  for  the  slaves,  although  most  of  the  rooms  were 
Boffioiently  neat  for  the  reception  of  any  friends  who  might 
come  on  a  Tisit^^* 

On  the  opposite  side,  which  enjoyed  the  full  warmth 
of  the  evening;  sun,  were  the  hath  rooms  and  the  spha'ris- 
terium,  adapted  not  merely  for  the  game  of  ball,  but  for 


Plin.  F.p.  V.  fi,  22.  Est  et 
nliud  cnhxcui n.n  fi  jo  orima  platuno 
viride,  et  umhto^Hiiif  marmore  ercul* 
turn  pwiio  tenus :  nec  cedit  yratia: 
mtarmoH$  ntmot  inndentetqm  mmtt 
avea  imUtUa  pieiura^ 

^  Plin.        ii.  17,  8.  ParitH 

hutrtum  est,  quod  non  legendum 
|j6rl#,  u4  teetitando$  eapii. 


See  the  £xcttntt8  od  The  Hq* 
man  JIou*e* 

We  see  that  the  sUm  M  not 
mlwmyn  inhabit  Mnall  bad  celli,  from 
Plin.  Bp*  ii.  17*  9.  JUUqua  pars 
AUtfHf  MTVomm  libertorum^ 

que  tMu$  dfHn§tur,  pleriaque  tarn 
mundU,  ui  aenpen  hMpiUs  jw- 
tint* 
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nearly  every  description  of  corporeal  exercises,  and  spacious 
enough  to  hold  sereral  different  parties  of  players  at  the 
same  time.  There  Oallus^  who  was  a  friend  to  bracing 
exercises,  used  to  prepare  himself  for  the  bath,  either  by 
the  game  trirjon,  at  which  he  was  expert,  or  by  swinging 
the  haUeres,  and  for  this  purpose  the  room  could  be 
warmed  in  winter  by  means  of  pipes,  which  were  conducted 
from  the  hypocaustum  of  the  bath  under  the  floor  and  along 
the  walls.  Lastly,  at  both  ends  of  the  front  colonnade, 
forming  the  entrance,  rose  turret-shaped  buildings in  the 
different  stories  of  which  were  small  chambers,  or  triclinia, 
affording  an  extensive  view  of  the  smiling  plains. 

The  garden  aronnd  the  villa,  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiarity  of  its  porition,  was  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts,  one  of  which  in  ingenuity  and  qualntncss  of  orna- 
ment, was  not  at  all  inferior  to  tlie  most  renowned  crardens 
in  the  old  French  and  Italian  style.  No  tree  or  shrub  dared 
there  to  grow  in  its  own  natural  fashion,  the  pruning  knife 
and  shears  of  the  topiarivB  being  ready  instantly  to  force 
it  into  the  prescribed  limits.  Hence  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  the  green  walls  of  the  smoothly-clipped  hedges,  diversi- 
fied only  by  flower-beds,  which,  like  the  xystus,  were  par- 
titioned off  by  box-trees  into  several  smaller  ones,  exhaust* 
ing  in  their  shape  all  the  figures  of  geometry.  Here  and 
there  stood  threatening  forms  of  wild  beasts,  bears  and 
lions,  serpents  winding  themselves  round  the  trees,  and  so 
forth ;  all  cut  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the  gardener  out  oi 
the  green  box,  cypress,  or  yew-trees.  The  reluctant 
foliage  had  been  even  constrained  into  the  imitation  of 


ii»  gjij-h  turret,  edifices  raided 
Kpvprnl  stories  above  the  rest  of  the 
b  nliliii^,,  were  in  the  Laureiitian 
V'ilia.  Plin.  ii.  IJ,  12.  Therein  were 
•evexal  ducUtf  small  lodgings  parti- 
tioned  off,  or  eooaiatinip  of  nore  or 
Um  chambers:  thoj  sre  oolj  men- 
tioned in  vUIm,  or  similar  poiMtsioiit, 
and  ftequentlf  the  exprettioo  seems 


to  mean,  separate  small  houses,  iin- 
connectcd  with  the  main  building. 
See  Plin.  Ep.  v.  «,  20.   Cf.  Turoeb. 
yfrfo.  xxiv.  4.    In  this  sense  turris  is 
used  by  Tibullus,  i.  vii.  19  : 

Utque  marU  vastum  prutpeclet  turrUbuc 
aquor 

Priina  nttm  teaiii  oedsie  doeta  Tyvsaf 
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letton,  and  colossal  charactora  ooald  be  read^  indicating  ia 
one  part,  the  name  of  the  owner,  in  another,  of  the  artist 
to  whose  iQTendon  the  garden  owed  its  present  appearance. 

There  were  also  artificial  fountains,  environed  l»y  master- 
works  of  sculpture,  between  which  ghstcned  the  round  tops 
of  loftj  orange-trees,  with  their  golden  fniit. 

Fashion  required  sach  a  garden,  which  in  fact  was  bnt 
little  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  Gallos.  He  Uked 
not  this  constraining  of  nature  into  uncongenial  forms,  and 
much  preferred  lingering  in  the  other  and  larger  portion, 
where  the  course  of  nature  was  unrestrained,  and  onljr 
prevented  by  the  gardener's  arranging  hand  from  growing 
wild.  Shady  groves  of  planes  alternated  with  open  patches 
of  green,  which  were  bounded  again  by  laurels  or  myrtle- 
bushes.  Instead  of  the  artiriclal  fountains,  a  limpid  brook 
meandered  by  the  aid  of  skilful  direction  through  the  park, 
sometimes  foaming  in  tiny  cascades  over  fragments  of  rock, 
and  then  collecting  in  basins,  where  tame  fishes  wonld  con- 
gregate to  the  bank  at  an  accostomed  signal,  and  snap  up 
the  food  thrown  to  thcm^.  On  roundinir  the  corner  of  a 
thicket^  the  character  of  the  park  suddenly  changed ;  for 
passing  from  a  spot  of  apparently  perfect  unconstrunt, 
yon  entered  a  neatly-kept  plantation  of  frnit-trees  and 
vegetables,  which  amidst  the  vanities  of  the  park  forcibly 
reminded  you  of  a  modest  little  farm-^    From  hence  you 


*^  An  instance  of  ihis  sort  is  ad- 
duced by  Mart.  iv.  30,  which,  al- 
tbongfa  a  miieisbto  piece  of  flattery 
to  0oiiiiti«o,  e«n  haidly  be  thougfat 
alti^gether  Sctitioui. 

Quid  i|U0d  fumen  habent,  et  ad  nagbtrl 
Vocem  <|ttlM|tte  lui  venit  ciutus. 

Even  in  the  present  day,  fish  are 

r.iii'j:h?  to  rnn i,'re<^;»te  near  the  bank, 

at  itie  sound  ol*  a  beU,  or  some  other 

signal. 

*^  Such  an  Ifmlolfe  rurit  was  ftleo 

to  be  fomid  in  the  middle  of  the 


splendid  park  of  Tu^cum.  Plin.  £p. 
V.  6,  35.  Does  the  ridictile of  Martial 
(lii,  48)  allude  to  the  same  thing  ? 

Pauperis  eiMnialt  osUam,  nA  vmdUUt 

oilut 

Prsdla:  nunc  Milam  pauperis  OUus  ha- 

bet 

An  hunjble  but  in  ?ucti  a  skeicli,  as 
Willi  u>  it  iuTinuuj^e  or  Swiss  cottage, 
would  not  appear  at  all  inconceivable 
in  the  midat  of  inch  a  host  of  other 
vagariee ;  eapedaUy  aa  Martial  re« 
fen  to  pnedia^  under  which,  in  thie 
caae,  aU  landed  propertr  ii  conpre- 
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pa88ed  into  a  straight  alley  of  plane-trees»  clad  from  the 
tmnk  to  the  loftiest  branches  with  dark  green  ivj^  which 

climbing  from  one  tree  to  another,  hung  down  in  natnral 
festoons.  This  was  the  liljipodrome^  which,  after  extending 
more  than  a  thousand  paces  in  a  straight  line,  made  a 
Bemidrcolar  turn,  and  then  ran  back  parallel  to  the  first 
alley.  Adjoining  this  was  a  second  shady  path  for  a  similar 
purpose,  enclosing  one  great  oyal,  which,  howeyer,  being 
less  broad  than  the  other,  was  only  used  for  a  promenade 
in  the  lectica.  ^ot  far  from  hence  was  the  most  captivating 
spot  in  the  garden^  where  tall  shady  elms  entwined  with 
luxuriant  Tines,  endosed  a  semicircuUr  lawn,  the  green 
carpet  of  which  was  penetrated  by  a  thousand,  shooting 
violets.  On  the  farther  side  rose  a  gentle  ascent,  planLcd 
with  the  most  varied  roses,  that  mingled  thoir  balmy  odours 
with  the  perfume  of  the  hiies  blooming  at  its  foot.  Beyond 
this  were  seen  the  dark  summits  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  while  on  the  ride  of  the  hill  a  pellucid  stream 
babbled  down  in  headlong  career,  after  escaping  from  the 
colossal  urn  of  a  nymph,  who  lay  gracefully  reclined  on 
the  verdant  moss^,  dashed  over  a  mass  of  rocks,  and  then 
with  a  gentle  murmur  yanished  behind  the  green  amphi- 
theatre. This  was  the  fiiyorite  resort  of  Gallus.  lliere» 
under  the  influence,  as  it  were,  of  tlie  bacchic  and  erotic 


hended.  Bui  a  safer  interpretation 
would  be  to  refer  it  to  poorlj-fitt^ 
upxeUi  in  the  houM  itnelf,  to  which 
the  wMltbjF  owner»  tnrfi^ted  with 
tplcndour,  miglit  retroit  under  the 
pretence  of  e  fit  of  abstinence  $  ea  is 
often  mentioned  by  Seneca,  Cons,  ad 
Ilelv.  12,  Sumtinl  quosdam  dies, 
cum  jam  illos  divUiarum  Indium 
repitj  quibits  humi  canent,  et  re- 
molo  auro  a  riirutoijne  Jictilibus 
utantur.  Ep.  la.  Son  enl  nunc^ 
gwtd  eMtHm^  me  dueere  te  ad  mo- 
^ea§  ewmu  et  pauperum  celku^  ei 
qtddquid  aiiud  eti,  per  quod  Iwuria 


diviiiarum  ItuUo  ituiil ;  £p.  109. 
Desit  sane  varietas  marmorum  ei 
coneitum  aqmirwm,  mHeuUe  imler^ 
JiuenHum  et  pauperU  eetta  et  quUL 
qmd  aiM  ifuntnm  mm  eetUeniu 
deeore  eimptud  miscet, 

"  After  an  antique  painting  in 
Mu*;.  Tiorl>.  ii.  tav.  3R.  A  Naiad  in 
a  verdant  pluiii  ^ittitl^  on  a  moss- 
covered  stone,  with  her  right  arm 
above  her  iiead,  and  her  left  rent- 
ing on  an  urn,  from  which  flowed 
on  the  gmnsy  ground  the  scattered 
moistiure  of  its  limpid  WAters.** 
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deities,  Btatues  and  groups  of  whom  embellished  the  inter- 
Tab  betvreea  the  tall  elms,  he  had  written  the  majority  of 
his  most  recent  elegies ;  there  had  he,  with  Virgil,  Pro- 

ptrtiua,  and  L^coris,  whiled  away  many  happy  hours;  there 
was  he  sure  of  being  discovered  on  the  coming  morn. 

But  the  remainder  of  this  day  was  devoted  to  refresh* 
ment  and  repose;  even  his  customary  game  of  ball  before 
the  refreshing  plunge  into  the  cold  swimming  bath  was 
oiiiitted,  aiid  early  after  the  meal  he  retired  to  eiijoj  a 
comfortable  repose  in  his  own  chamber. 
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POMFONIUS  had  harried  away  from  Oallas  with  the 
haste  of  a  man,  on  whose  steps  success  or  ruin  de- 
pended. Lost  in  thought,  he  had  neither  regarded  the 
salutations  of  the  friends  who  met  him,  nor  heard  the 
declamations  of  the  ill-hamoured  Calpumius,  uid  had 
scarcely  remarked  that  his  tardy  companion  had  separated 
from  him  at  the  forwn  traniitcriumy  and  taken  the  di* 
rection  of  the  forum  Romanum.  llaking  suddenly,  ho 
changed  his  rapid  run  into  a  slow  and  contemplative  walk, 
then  stopped  still,  contracting  his  forehead  in  profound 
reflectioni  and  striking  his  hand  on  his  breast  ^  as  if  to 
summon  forth  the  thoughts  within.  He  drew  himself 
slowly  up  to  his  full  height,  resting  the  left  hand  against 
the  hip,  and  Tvith  the  right  velicmently  slapping  liis  thigli  : 
but  still  no  light  seemed  to  penetrate  the  chaos  of  his 
ideas.  He  snapped  his  fingers  fretfully^  shook  his  head,  as 
if  he  had  renounced  the  intended  errand,  but  presently  his 
movements  became  more  tranquil;  and  placing  his  hand 
under  his  cliin,  he  appeared  to  hold  firmly  to  one  idea. 
A  maUcioud  and  triumphant  smilo  played  about  his  mouth, 


■  As  the  language  of  grimace  ft 
very  expreitsiTe  of  national  pecuUati- 
tici,  especially  among  more  MuUieRi 

nations,  it  ia  the  more  interettitif;  to 
consider  the  pa«<sajjes  in  the  ancient 
writers,  which  contain  descriptions  of 
this  nature.  Ot  these,  one  of  the 
mmt  important,  and  on  which  this 
nurratton  based,  is  Plaut.  Aiii. 
Ghr,  U.  8.  4t;,  where  the  attitude*  of 
Palttstrlo,  who  ia  brooding  over  a 
ncheme,  are  pourtrayed  in  the  moat 
lively  eoloun.  Periplectomeoet,  who 
ia  oheerring  him,  thus  speaks : 

.  ,  •  .  Ulttc  lis  vide, 


QiiwnadTnodiun  abitl^  wveia  ftoote  eun» 

Pectus  digitis  puitat,  cor  credo  evocatu- 

mm  est  forax. 
Scot  avortit,  nlwi  teva ;  in  femint  liabM 

I.Tvam  manuin : 
I>extera  digitis  ratioi^in  oomputat»  f^rieiu 
femur 

DeiteniB  Ita  vehementer,  quod  tactn  wtgn 

Conctreimtt  digitis ;  labotat  cr«bro,  ooomiu- 
tat  status. 

Eeeere  auttro  capite  nutat ;  nam  plaettqtied 

rc]>perit. 

Quidquid  est  ineoctuin  noo  cxpeomet ;  bene 

coctum  dabit. 
Beee  autea  vdiflcat ;  oOlttimiaai  maito  mtt* 

AilsU  auOb 
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as  he  turned  saddenly  and  called  the  daye  who  atood  at 

a  little  distance,  surveying  him  irith  astonishment 

*  Hasten  homo  immediately/  &aid  he,  *  bid  Dromo  repair 
without  delay  to  the  taberna  of  the  tonsor  Licinus^,  and 
await  me  there.  But  be  quick,'  Away  ran  the  slave; 
Pomponina  proceeded  on  his  way  alone,  at  an  Increased 
speed,  and  having  stopped  before  a  handsome  house  in  the 
Carina^,  knocked,  and  inquired,  *  Is  your  lord  at  home?' 
*To  you,  yes!*  replied  the  ostiariits :  *  to  others,  in  the 
fmmmJ'  Fomponius  hurried  through  the  atrium,  A  cti- 
bieulartua  announced  and  ushered  him  into  a  room,  where 
a  powerful  looking  man,  of  middle  age,  with  a  full  round 
face  and  rather  vulgar  features,  was  reclining  on  a  lectus 
and  looking  over  accounts.  Near  him  stood  a  freed-man 
with  the  counting  board  ^,  and  on  an  adjoining  table  were 
pled  np  two  heaps  of  silver  coin,  between  which  stood  a 
parse,  probably,  of  higher  value:  various  accounts,  ptt^ 


*  Licinus,  the  name  of  a  bair- 
dresMT  and  barber,  celcbntcd  in  bit 
daj,  and  made  known  to  pofteri^  bj 
Hmace'a  mentioa  of  bim.  ArL  Peek 
301.  He  is'  said  to  have  become 
wealthy  by  means  of  his  art,  and  to 
have  received  honours  by  the  favour 
of  Augustus.  He  caused  a  costly 
monument  to  be  erected  to  himstlt', 
uhich  drew  forth  the  t  olio  wing  cpi- 
gnm : 

Marmoreo  tumulo  Lkinua  jacet;  at  Cato 
Hullo; 

Fomptlus  parvo.  Quia  pwlct  mm  Mm? 

Carina;  was  the  name  of  one  of 
the  principal  streets  or  rather  regions 
of  Kotne,  I  Idudf  Cariuir,  Virg.  ^Tln. 
y\\\.  3r»l  ;  it  v.  as  ijii  \hc  declivity  of 
the  i:i!i4uUinus.  ii  contained  the 
palaces  of  most  of  tfao  noblat,  aa 
Pompeiua*  Q.  Cic^o,  and  otbett, 
and  alio  tbe  moat  fcspectable  ion* 
sirin^f  to  wblcb  number  tbat  cer- 


tainly did  not  belong,  in  which  Pbi* 
lippus  fair  Valt(^nat  CuOgtto  pro- 
priot  purganiem  leniter  ungue», 
Hor.  Ep»  L  7f  51. 

*  On  a  relief  in  the  Mm,  Cap, 
iv,  t.  20,  !;tipposed  to  be  the  adop- 
tion of  Hadrian  by  Trajan,  a  man 
lien  on  a  lectus,  holding  in  ilie  right 
hand  a  purse,  and  in  the  left  a  roll. 
By  his  side  sits  a  matron  (Flotilla), 
and  at  faia  ftet,  behind  ibe  coueh, 
atande  a  man,  holding  in  the  left 
band  a  connting-boaid,  or  tablet,  on 
which  money  is  reckoned,  and  to 
which  he  points  with  the  fore>finger 
of  the  right  hand.  He  is  thought  to 
be  a  libripeiix  :  but  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  truth  of  this  surmise, 
it  is  certain  that  a  scene  might  very 
well  be  fepreiented  bi  vhiebamaster 
la  casting  up  aoconnts  widi  his  diim 
pemahr^  or  proeunUor, 
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giUarea  with  the  stylua^  and  an  inkstand  and  writing- 
reed  ^  were  lying  around. 

'Hail,  LargusI'  cried  Pomponitis,  as  he  entered.  'Hul 

to  you,  also!*  replied  the  man  ;  'but  what  brings  you  hither 
for  the  second  time  to-day  ?*  Pompom  us  cast  a  suspicious 
glance  at  the  freed-man,  who,  at  a  nod  from  Largos,  made 
his  exit  '  Good  news  V  was  at  length  his  answer.  *  Galius 
leayes  Rome  this  very  morning,  in  order  tbat  he  nay 
forget  in  the  country'  the  vexations  of  yesterday.* 

'  Goes  he  to  his  villa  ?  *  enquired  the  astonished  Largus 
as  he  raised  himself.  '  Aye  to  the  villa,  which  is,  I  hope, 
soon  to  be  yonrs/  replied  the  other.  <  He  will  take  care 
that  you  find  the  house  and  garden  in  the  best  oondition.' 

*Aud  do  you  call  this  good  news?'  asked  Largus. 
*Was  it  not  onr  plan  to  elicit,  by  the  help  of  the  mighty 
Falernian,  something  of  treasonable  import  from  this  pas- 
sionate braggart?  Will  70a  send  into  Campania  the 
witnesses  whom  I  pay  with  heayy  coin,  and  the  liberty- 
heroes  who  must  draw  him  into  their  giddy  projects  ?  Or 
do  you  ima^i^ine  that  Augustus  will  assijrn  more  importance 
to  discontented  expressions,  uttered  at  a  retired  villa,  amidst 
a  parcel  of  peaceful  peasants,  than  to  the  Toice  of  rebellion 
at  Home?' 

•AH  rery  true*  retorted  Pomponius.    'But  hare  we 

not  already  preceded  far  enough  ?  The  copies  of  the 
pompous  inscriptions  on  the  Temples  and  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  the  complaints  of  Petronius  about  the  oppresdon 
of  the  country,  and  the  highly  treasonable  talk  of  yes- 
terday— do  you  want  more  threads  still,  from  which  to 
weave  a  most  inextricable  net?  Or  will  you  wait  till  his 
presence  in  person  prove  the  nullity  of  our  accusauoos? 


*  Thii  description  Ib  taken  from 
•  paindng  of  Hcicolaaeum,  in  whidi 
» Itfge  pune  lies  fintmcd  np  between 
two'hespi  of  money  1  befera  it  tiends 
an  iaketead  with  o  wiiting*reed  lying 
npon  ft,  and  fintlier  on,  a  loU  half 


open,  witli  a  label  han^'tng  down, 
puffillares  with  a  stylus ,  and  a  tablet 
with  a  handle,  on  whtdi  aio  toen 
figuMi  and  writing.  8eeHna.Bocb. 
1 1S|  for  an  engimfing  of  thia. 
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till  Augiuliift'  old  frieadahip  for  him  renre,  and  his  false 
accusers  meet  with  something  more  than  ridicule?  No^ 

far  better  is  it  that  he  go,  and  without  expecting  it,  receive 
the  bltjw  wliith  is  already  prepared  for  liim.  Then  his 
villa  to  joa:  his  house  in  iiome  to  me,  and/— hero  he 
stopped. 

Lai^QS  had  placed  his  hand  on  his  brow  mnsinglj, 

*  You  may  be  right/  said  he :  *  but  do  you  feel  confi- 
dence in  the  witnesses  of  vestcrday?* 

'  As  much  as  in  myself/  replied  the  other.  '  Still  I 
will  have  him  watched  at  the  villa.  There  are  malcon* 
tents  too  in  that  neighbonrhood,  who  wiQ  quickly  muster 
aronnd  him.  But  doubtless/  continued  he,  looking  the 
while  at  the  table  near  him,  *  doubtless,  we  shall  want 
money,  with  which  to  bribe  his  slaves  and  a  witness/ 

^  What  again?'  exclaimed  Largus,  unwillingly.  *Did 
not  I  only  the  other  day  pay  you  forty  thousand 

*  Certainly  I'  said  Pomponius.  *  But  you  do  not  reflect 
what  an  cx|)ense  it  is  to  me  to  be  always  keeping  the 
society  of  G alius;  what  I  have  to  pay  to  fishmongers, 
bakers,  batchers,  gardeners,  and  poulterers;  what  sums 
I  have  to  disburse  for  baths,  omtments  and  garlands*— 
forty  thousand  sesterces  are  but  a  mere  pinch  of  poppy- 
seeds  for  an  ant-hill'.  And  yet  the  greater  part  of  it  has 
been  received  by  the  spies,  and  Gripus,  the  indispensable 
alave  of  GailuB,  to  whom  indeed  I  promised  again  to>day 
to  pay  four  hundred  denarii.  We  must  give  up  the  entire 


*  These  were  the  kind  of  people 
fton  wlwm  were  procured  ihe  6Ai\y 
neeenaiice.  InPUutiiB,  71Nii.ii.4»S, 
when  LeeboDicoi  demaoded  ftom  the 
slave  an  account  of  the  money  which 
be  had  teeeived,  the  latter  replied  t 
CooMNnn,  cspoim,  ennetuai*  ilotoOB  bi 

Piscator,  \n*ior  abstuUl,  Unit,  coqui, 
JMtmm,  mynipola^  aueuiiM. 

[gal.] 


and  Gnatho  in  Ter.  Mun.  iL  S,  SS. 
says: 

OdiMunttBt  IMl  ml  cbvl«n  eapadiaiU  om* 

nts  • 

CetarU,  UnU,  eoqiui,  futom,  plscatorei. 

f  These  are  the  wotda  of  the  TtU 
nuniRros :  Cm^  eUo,  fuan  n  tu  ob- 
jicias  formicu  papaviftm, 
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enterprize  if  f  ou  grudge  the  bait  wherewith  to  catch  the 
fiahV 

'  You  come  too  often,^  said  Largus ;  *  your  bait  is  an 

expensive  one,  and  after  all  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  fish 
will  bite,  or  no.   Rut  l)o  it  so.  What  sum  do  you  require?' 

'Only  twenty  thousand.  Not  more  thaa  jrou  have 
often  lost  at  dice  in  a  eingle  night' 

*  Well  then,  you  ahall  have  them ;  or  will  you  bare 
gold  T  With  these  words  he  rea<?hed  out  his  hand  to  the 
purse,  told  forth  soino  hun<lred  pieces  of  guld,  and  gave 
the  purse  with  its  remaining  coutenta  to  Pomponius^ 
'Only  mind/  added  he,  'that  these  are  the  last' 

Fomponius  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant,  though  un- 
attended by  a  slave ;  the  twenty  thousand  pieces  being  too 
pleasant  a  burden  for  him  to  scruple  about  carrying  them 
himself.  He  cast  the  ))ag  into  the  folds  of  his  toga^  agreed 
on  a  rendezToos  for  the  GTeniDg,  and  hurried  off  to  the 
tahemat  where  he  had  oonmianded  his  skve  to  meet  him* 
He  there  found  a  comical  little  person  already  waiting  for 
hira ;  whose  huge  and  unshapely  head  sittincr  closely  upon 
his  shoulders,  as  if  he  had  no  neck,  ragged  red  hair  and 
purple  lips  contrasting  strangelj  with  the  bkckish  tint  of 
hia  face,  from  which  a  couple  of  most  cunning  eyes  gleamed 
forth,  fat  pot-belly  and  equally  substantial  pair  of  short 
legs,  which  had  a  secure  basis  in  his  large  broad  feet, 


A  very  favonritc  compari)*orv  of 
those  who  made  a  i^mwW  «acrilioc  in 
order  to  get  a.  Itir^cr  g  ini,  was  that 
borrowed  from  angling,  aiul  ii  was 
MpecUUj  appUed  to  htredipeUf  le- 
gacj-himuiiy  who  sent  pictoitt  to 
tboM  on  whoM  prapertj  thejr  hid  • 
detigD.  The  layhig  wu  m  cow  TP  on 
then  as  now,  '  To  Uuow  a  sprat  to 
catch  a  Mdmon.*  So  uji  Mart.  ri. 

MuMia  magna  tnwn  mUt,  led  mliit  in 

liamo: 


SO  also  r.  ISv  7 1 

ImltaBtw  lnwwa  dona* 

Cf.  Hor.  All.  IL  6, 86. 

*  Itfottf  ammi  were  coined  out  df 
Che  /i6ra  of  gold,  the  mifviie  woold 
have  weighed  7|  ttrnfUm,  and  been 

worth  1 44  NS.y  reckoning  the  scruple 
at  20  ill  which  caM  180  mmni 
would  have  made  np  the  eiam  of 
20,000  Ids. 
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formed  a  complete  oaricatmre^.    But,  in  spite  of  lus  cor- 

pulence,  liis  ^vliole  figure  was  full  of  life  and  activity;  with 
keen  eye  be  observed  every  thing  that  passed  around  him, 
and  none  of  the  conTeraation,  or  news  thai  the  company 
leisnrelj  discnased,  escaped  hia  attentiye  ear.  Haying  per- 
ceived the  entrance  of  his  nuuiter,  he  approached  him  with 
a  careless  salutation. — *  It  is  well  that  you  have  already 
arrived,'  said  Pomponius,  looking  round  the  tabema  for 
some  aeat,  where  he  might  speak  to  his  slave  without  being 
OTerheard :  bnt  the  taiMrina  was  too  full  of  company  to 
allow  of  it^^  Whilst  on  the  one  side  the  tonsor  and  his 
assistimts  practised  their  art;  encircling  one  wiih  a  linen 
clotli,  passing  the  razor  over  the  chin  of  another,  or  pnlling 
out  with  a  ^e  pair  of  tweezers,  from  a  third,  a  few  hairs 
which  disfigured  the  smoothness  of  his  arm ;  on  the  other 
were  formed  several  knots  of  idlers,  who  were  convendng 
upon  the  news  of  the  day. 

*  There  is  no  place  here  free  from  listeners,*  said 
Pomponius ;  '  but  in  every  part  are  people,  who  without 
being  asked,  or  paid  for  it,  busy  themsetyes  about  other 
persons'  busiDeas'*.  Come  into  the  street;  we  shall  be 
quieter  in  the  adjoining  hasiliea*  The  slave  followed  him. 
*  Dromo,'  beiran  his  master,  as  they  gained  the  street,  *  I 
have  an  important  coniuussion  for  you,  and  rely  upon  your 


So  Hupix  describw  Ptevdiiliu. 
PiMil.  PmimI.  W.  8,  ISO  X 

BttAu  quidam,  vwttlOflMb  owll  pobt  Mlkr 

nlger, 

Miigno  capite,  acutU  oculta,  ore  mblcundo 
MafOii  pedibu*. 

A  similar  description  of  the  Psetido- 
Saurea  Lconidas,  is  giTtn  in  the 
jt.nnaria,  ii.  3,  20  : 
Ifacileatii  malis,  rufului^  aliquautum  ven- 
bteiua, 

TniodaRtit  oevlti,  cannoda  ilainn,  tiMi 
ftonte> 

>^  In  the  ioiistrinaf  the  hair  was 
cut,  ihtt  beind  ihoni,  and  die  naUt 


cleaned. 

This  in  undoubtedly  the  senxe 
of  the  proverbial  my'mg  in  Plavit. 
True.  i.  2,  35.    Suo  WJ-limento  el 
cibo  aVienin  rebu^  rurare.  The  mean- 
ing of  which  is,  dmt  whoever  is  uoi 
in  the  service  of  another,  is  not  called 
upon  to  buay  himaelf  with  ihat  per. 
irni'i  affain.  So  in  Plant,  Rudem, 
i.  2,  9I9  the  master  says  to  hit  elave, 
who  il  fiursuing  with  his  eyes  the  two 
women  swimming  towards  them  : 
Si  til  He  illanim  cmnaturiu  vesperi  e»» 
lllu  curandum  ceuseo,  Sceparnio. 
8i  apud  mt  cttiius  c%  ml  operam  darl  Tolo. 

4—2 
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caution  nod  ftctivitj  in  the  execution  of  it  Gallus  travels 
this  morning  to  bu  Campanian  Tilla.  Lycoris  is  to  follow 
him  to  Bai».   I  suspect,  in  conseqnencc  of  the  suddenness 

of  his  departure,  that  he  will  summon  her  thilher  in  writing. 
Bo  you  take  care  that  the  letter  comes  into  my  hands, 
£mploy  erery  means, — trickery,  treacheryi  corruption, 
every  thing  save  Tiolenea' 

*Very  good/  replied  the  slave;  •but  corruption  re- 
quires money;  and  the  tahellarii  of  Gallns  are  the  most 
honest  donkeys in  existence.  Gripus  could  certainly  be 
of  assistance  to  us/  he  continued  thoughtfully ;  *  but  he  is 
an  insatiable  feUow,  who  never  does  any  thing  without 
b^g  well  pmd  for  it' 

•There  shall  bo  no  lack  of  money,*  interrupted  Pom- 
ponius,  as  ho  produced  the  purse.  *  Here  is  gold  I  pure 
gold!  which  will  buy  him  drink  in  the  popituB  for  months. 
Come  into  the  baeiUea,  that  I  may  give  it  you/ 

*  Now  then/  said  Dromo,  '  wo  shall  be  able  to  manage 
it  But  suppose  the  communication  of  Gallus  were  to  he 
an  oral  and  not  a  written  one  ?    But  TU  provide  for  that 


"  The  RimiMiB  hftd  m  vtit  num* 
Imt  of  wotdi  of  abuse,  miuif  of  which 
were  wtry  coarse.  8eo  PlaaU  Pseud. 
i.  3,  126,  where  however  only  a  small 
selection  i**  to  be  found.  They  «!e!- 
dom  usctl  [he  name  of  any  aiumtil  as 
a  term  of  contempt,  as  comnioniy 
happens  amongst  us.  The  bot  was 
nem  •  wofd  of  ohnaei  but  not  so 
Mmiff,  as  T«.  Ad§lph,  v.  8,  IS  t 

OuM  cat  auCsm  hui%  adoe,  auaenltssF 
Besides  oanlt,  die  uee  of  which  wm 
very  common,  verves,  aheep,  simple 
ton,  sometimea  ocean,  as  Juv.  x.  fiO : 
Magnoi  pot«e  viros  vervecum  in  patiio  nsid: 
and  Plant.  Aferr.  iii.  3,  fi. 

Itttne  M  ro,  vcrvcx,  infro  ca«. 
The  following  were  also  frequently 
made  use  of,— /iircia,  (  Plaut.  Afost. 
Cennauia  illuviev,  rusticus,  htrcua,  hara 
tub. 


i.  1, n),verre$,  (Plant.  Jllil.  Gier.  W. 
2f  68.)  oulfifrtiif^  and  emmiu$f  but 
tnoie  fluently  with  a  special  re- 
ference, than  as  general  words  of 
offence.  So,  for  instaooe,  in  PImc 
Pseud,  i.  2,  4, 

Neque  homines  tnagit  aninut  ucquam  vida, 

Ita  plRRii  costJP  callent, 

it  refers  tu  ihcir  laxines.H  and  insensi- 
bility to  blows.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Tcr.  Stmvch,  iii  5,  50, 

TUm  equMfliB  ktac  as  twtm  Impodiaa  rl- 

dere  nimium  vcllem : 
Qui  ewet  status,  flabeUulum  tsoaa  ta  asi- 

num  tantum, 

it  merely  means  a  man  who  is  fit  for 
nuihing,  lias  no  .^kill,  as  in  the  pru- 
verb,  Asinu^i  ad  iibiamf  or  ad  ij^ram. 
[So  alw  hinuia  eapeUa  was  said  of 
dirty  .looking  men,  Juv,  v.  IM;  Amin. 
Marc.  xvii.  12 ;  xxit.  a] 
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also ;  rei^  upon  me,  that  before  the  bell  summons  to  the 
bath»  you  shall  have  the  letter^  or  measnres  shall  at  least 
hare  beea  taken  to  preveat  any  message  reaching  Lyeoris 
except  through  yon,* 


The  sixth  hour  wiis  past,  and  there  was  less  bustle 
in  the  popinoi.  Only  here  and  tliere  remained  a  guest, 
who  could  not  break  from  the  sweet  mead,  and  the  maid 
who  waited  on  him ;  or  was  still  resting,  heavy  and  OTor- 
eome  bj  his  sedulons  attentions  to  the  fluids.  In  a  small 
tahei'na  of  tiie  Subura  sat  two  slaves,  draininj^  a  goblet, 
which  apparently  was  not  their  first.  Tho  one  was  a 
youth  of  pleasing  exterior,  numbering  little  more  than 
twenty  years,  whose  open  and  honest-looking  ooontenance 
was  in  a  rubieond  glow,  while  his  reddening  neck  and  the 
swelling  veins  of  his  full  round  arms  shewed  plainly  that 
the  earthen  vessel  before  him  had  contained  somethinf; 
besides  vinegar^*.  The  other,  whose  age  might  be  between 
thirty  and  forty,  inspired  the  beholder  with  less  confidence; 
his  bold  and  reckless  mien,  lips  turned  up  soornfuUy,  and 
rough  merriment,  betokened  one  of  those  slaves  who,  con- 
fiding in  the  kind  disposition  of  their  master,  and  the 
thickness  of  their  own  backs,  were  accustomed  to  bid 
defiance  to  all  4he  ebn-staves  and  thongs  in  the  world, 

*  But,  now  drink,  CerinthusT  exdiumed  the  latter  to 
his  younger  companion,  as  he  quaffed  the  rem«nder  of  his 
goblet.  Why,  you  take  it  as  if  I  ordered  nothing  but 
Vatican,  and  yet  the  landlord  has  given  us  tho  best  Sabine 
in  his  cellar ;  and  I  assure  yon  that  the  Falemian  that  I 
silly  sipped  belund  the  column  at  the  kte  banquet,  was 
scarcely  so  good.* 


Vincgit-wAter,  po«ca,  *  coia- 
wotHk  drink  of  aoldiers  tn  clw  field, 
(Span.  Hadr,  10),  m  weU  m  of 
•Uvci.  PUnt.  MU,  m.  %  SX 
Attt  fMi  mat,  dtf  pnouB  potituit. 


Pilmtrio  it  cvidcntljrbtinMlf  amoiigM 
thoM  who  indalge  in  jootca,  whiiit 
Sclederus  and  Lucrio  inttmiCBte 
themiflvca  bj  vine. 
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'  In  truth,  Gripus,*  answered  the  young  slave,  *  the 
wine  is  excellent,  but  I  fear  I  shall  be  drinking  too  much. 
My  temples  ham,  and  if  I  taste  more,  I  may  be  tipsy 
when  I  go  to  Lyooris.  You  know  bow  Galios  insisls  on 
order  and  punctuality/ 

*  Gallas,  indeed  1'  said  the  other,  *  why  he  drinks  more 
than  wo  do.  Besides,  he  has  tOKlay  gone  into  the  country, 
and  the  old  grumbler  Chresimufl  with  him;  therefore  we  now 
are  free,  and  moreover  it's  my  birth-day,  and  as  nobody 
has  inTited  me,  why,  Til  be  merry  at  my  own  expense.* 

As  lie  thus  spake,  a  third  person  entered  the  j'ojnna, 
*  Ah !  well  metf'  cried  the  (&%  little  figure ;  '  I  salute  ye 
both.' 

*  Oh  1  welcome  Dromo,'  exdaamed  Gripus,  as  if  sur- 
prised at  his  appearance,  *  Ton  have  come  at  the  hap- 
piest possible  moment.  Our  lord  is  set  out  on  a  journey, 
and  1  am  now  celebrating  my  birth-day 

*  How,  your  birth-day  ?  Excellent  I  We  must  make 
a  rich  oflPering  to  the  genius.  But  by  Mercury  and  Lsr 
Tema,  your  glasses  are  empty.  Holloa  I  damsel,  wine 
hero  !  Why,  by  Hercules,  I  believe  yo  have  ordered  l»uL 
a  glass  each.  A  lagena  here !'  cried  he,  throwing  a  piece 
of  gold  on  the  table,  'and  larger  goblets^  that  we  may 
drink  to  the  name  of  our  friend.' 

The  lagenia  came,  'The  name  has  six  letters,^  ex- 
claimed Dromo ;  Met  six  cyatUi  be  filled.*  •  IJut  not 
unmixed,  surely?'  put  in  Cerinthus.  'What  cares  the 
genius  about  water?'  replied  the  other.  'To  Gripus' 
health  I     How,  Cerinthus,  you  won't  shirk,  snrely  ? 


[^*  Th«  edetnratloii  of  ihe  birth- 
day  unongitthe  Romaiu  is  fte^nentljr 
iDcndmied.  On  this  daj  they 
aecttstomcd  to  atcrifice  to  their  pro- 
tecting gvniiia,  and  to  invite  their  re- 
lations and  friends  to  festivities. 
{ruUaiiciir  (tapes).  Varro,  Cemor. 
2;  Ovid,  rml.iii.  13, 13  (  TibuLi. 


7,  49;  ii.  2,  1;  Pen.  IL  1;  18; 
Jot.  xl  SS;  Ctc.  PM  ii.««  Man. 
zi.  6ft ;  X,  27 ;  Oell.  six.  9 ;  and  fte- 
qofntl/  hi  Flautva.  The  fVienda  who 
cano  hrougfat  congratulations  and 
presents,  Mart.  viii.  64  ;  ix.  64.  Manj 
ancient  moiiQgcaphiea  treat  of  thia 
cu»tom.J 
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Bravo!  drained  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  genim  may 
look  down  brightly  upon  ns.   So  Oallos  has  departed  from 

Rome?  To  the  Falcrnian  region  for  certain?  "Well,  he 
knows  how  to  live  I  An  excellent  master  i  We^ll  drink  to 
his  well-being  also.  Actually  just  the  same  number  of 
letters.  Now,  Cerinthns,  healtili  to  yonr  lord  I'  *  Long  life 
and  happiness  to  him/  cried  the  other,  ahready  intoxicated, 
as  he  emptied  the  goblet. 

*  One  tiling  is  still  wanting.  Come  hither,  Chione,  and 
drink  with  us.   By  Hercules,  though,  a  spruce  lass.' 

*  True,'  stammered  out  Oerinthns,  witli  some  difficulty, 
as  he  drew  the  unresisting  damsel  towards  him  ;  *  you  seem 
to  me  even  prettier  than  before  *  Oh  !  that  is  bei  ause 
you  are  now  in  merrier  mood,'  replied  the  female,  smiimg. 

*  Yes,'  cried  he,  *  the  proverb  is  true  which  says  that 
without  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  Venus  is  but  a  frosty  affiEur." ' 

*  What  say  you  ?'  interrupted  Qripus,  who  thought  this 
was  the  right  moment  for  the  prosecution  of  his  scheme ; 

*  she  was  always  pretty ;  Lycoris  herself  has  not  finer 
eyes.' 

The  name  struck  the  ear  of  Cerinthus,  in  spite  of  his 
drunkenness,  like  a  clap  of  thunder.    He  tried  to  spring 

up,  but  his  feet  refused  their  ofiice,  and  he  leaned  roeUng 
against  the  damsel. 

'What's  the  matter,  man?  Whither  would  you  go?' 
exclaimed  the  other  two,    *To  Lycoris,'  stammered  he, 

*  You  don't  suppose  I'm  drunk,  do  ye  •  Oh  no,'  sud 
Gripus,  'but  you  seem  weak  and  fatigued.*  *IIow?  I 
fa-fatigued^^?'    lie  tried  to  depart,  but  after  a  lew  paces 


i<  loTcrcDt  Evu*  vr.  5,  4,  thU  it 
■aid  hf  Chnmct,  who  ia  Mmeirhat 
tipttj,  to  Pjtliiai,  and  ahe  anavait 
siinUarly: 

CH.   Vabl  ^unlo  Mae  ftmnosior 

Videre  roihi  quam  iludnm.    PY.  Certe 

tu  quiJem  pol  multo  hiUrtor. 
CH.  Veibom  bcida  hoe  vtntm  «nt:  State 

CiMW  ft  UlMflO  Wt0t  ymau 


17  la  Plaat.  Mo§t.  U  4, 18»  where 
thednmlMnCaUidaiiiatca  ia  led  in  bj 
bit  maid,  the  latter  aaja,  Madeihmo, 
and  the  drunken  man  atammen  ont 
in  repljt  """^  ma-ma  madere^ 
The  wme  authority  affords  us  an  ex- 
cuaefor  the  picture  here  given. 
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sank  down.  *  Take  a  sleep  for  a  little  while/  said 
OripuSy  '  and  let  me  have  charge  of  your  letter,  and  I'll 
immediatelj  carry  it  to  its  destination.'  The  drunken  man 
nodded  assent,  and  produced  the  tablets. '  Dromo  obtained 

from  the  landlord  a  place  iVir  tlie  unconscious  slave  to  aleep 
ia,  paid  the  scorOi  and  hurried  o^^  with  Gripus. 


The  busUe  of  the  day  had  ceased,  the  last  twilight  of 

evening  was  already  beginning  to  yield  to  the  darkness 
of  night,  and  all  wlio,  but  a  few  hours  before,  were  en- 
livening the  streets,  had  now  retired  homo  to  rest.  In 
the  Sttbora  alone^  the  business  of  the  day  had  subsided, 
but  only  to  be  succeeded  by  activity  of  another  kind. 
Hero  and  there  persons  with  muffled  faces ^,  glided  cau- 
tiously along ;  and  shrouded  forms  stealing  to  and  fro 
about  the  streets,  shpped  into  the  well-known  celke,  or 
sought  new  acquaintances  in  houses,  the  doors  of  which, 
adorned  with  foliage,  and  lit  up  with  numerous  lamps, 
announced  them  to  be  newly-opened  temples  of  Venus 


^*  On  such  occasions  to  avoid 
being  KOOgDiied,  the  ginnciits  were 
drawn  over  tbe  bead^  or  it  was  con- 
cealed in  meucmliuM,  80  we  read  of 
Antonius,  who  wished  to  surprise  his 
love.  Cic.  PAi7.  ii.  31:  Domnm  venit 
capite  obvoluto.  «Fuv.  vi.  ii30  s 
lib  jubet  diumto  juwampfopeiaieeiiciiUo  -, 
and  viu,  14d : 

noctumus  adulter 
TtnpoM  Saotonteo  velat  adaparti  eueulto. 

Of.  Ruperti  in  iii.  170 ;  Jnl.  C^.  Fer. 
4 1  Vagari  per  tabemoM  ae  iu$mna' 
ria  oAMo  eapUe  eueutthnt  mil^ori 
vialerio.  See  tbe  Exentsus  on  The 
Male  AUire. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have 

been  any  street-lifjjhtinf^  at  Rome, 
till  very  late,  as  no  mention  is  made 


of  it  before  tbe  fourth  century.  As 
far  as  Bmne  it  eoncemed,  t  find  no 
proof  of  it  at  all.  For  the  passage 

quoted  ftom  Am.  Marc  siv.  refbi 
not  to  Rome^  but  to  Antiochia}  «dU* 
bitU  paueuehmferroeueemcHi  iwst- 

})erl  per  tabenian  palabaiur  et 
pita,  quu  rilfrndo  Graco sermons, eujue 
eral  impendio  ffuaruSy  quid  de  Cm. 
save  (I'ltsfjue  sentiret.  Et  fuec  conji. 
denlcr  aycLat  in  urhe,  ubi  pernor. 
tatUium  htminum  clariludo  dierum 
eoletimUearifulgorem,  The  lighting 
of  the  streets  in  Antiodiia  in  the 
fourth  oentnij,  bad  already  been 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  paa- 
sages  of  Libanius.  In  another  p&s. 
sage  of  the  Cod.  Ju$tin.  viii.  12,  19, 
the  Ughtini,'  of  the  baths  merely  i« 
meant  concerning  which  aee  the  fix- 
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Now  and  tben  a  door  would  gape,  and,  the  curtain  being 
drawn  aside,  allowed  a  glimpse  into  brilliantly-lighted 
diambers,  where  youths,  snrroanded  by  unblushing  females 

in  iii:imodest  costumes,  were  passins^  their  time  in  riotous 
enjoyment^.  Here  and  there,  too,  sat  some  rejected  lover, 
on  the  solitary  threshold  of  a  hard-hearted  libertina,  hoping 
by  entreaties  and  perseverance  to  soften  the  coy  beauty^'. 


cuTsas  on  The  Baths,   Lastly,  the  j 
burning  of  the  Christians,  Tacit. 
Annal.  xv.  44,  caniioi  po^Hibly  afford 
•nj  proof  of  a  regular  lighting. 

Oenenl  iUomfaiAtiont  of  whole 
towns  bowercr  were  not  tnmstul  a- 
moBg  the  andciiti.  Apwt  from  ifae 
usage  of  the  Egyptians  and  JewM, 
(  B'ahr  ad  Herod,  ii.  62),  perhaps  the 
earliest  known  instance  of  it  in  Rome 
is  that  where  thi?  honour  was  paid  to 
Cicero  after  the  quell  in  of  the  Cati- 
line conspiracy.  Plut.  Cic.  22:  -rd  Ik 
^cuTa  ttoXka  KiiTcXafxire  tows  <rT<- 
ircrrovf ,  Xafivd^ta  xal  d^dot  Umiw- 
nrmifM^9U0&ftai9,  Caligula  caosed 
the  bridge  of  Poteolt  on  which  he 
dioed  to  be  bnUiantlj  niuniitiated. 
Pio.  Cats.  Ux,  17:  to  ta  Xtmrov 
^itipat  ictd  rnv  vvKTa  irafrav 
tloTidBrioraVf  iroXXow  ftev  auTodei' 
tpftsrdi^  TTvWo'i  Of  hul  tK  Tcoy  opmv 
iTri\du.^liavro%  cpKri.  tuv  yap  X^'' 
plou  fi}}voetdow  uvTO'i  TTvp  TrauTU- 
y^odfv  Kaddircp  iif  <didrp(a  Ttvl  iieiX' 
6i|,  tSirrw  prjSeuiop  atv9na't¥  *rvi  <rxo- 
Tovv  yevia^au  When  Tiridatea  en- 
tered Rome  with  Nero,  the  whole  city 
was  niuminated.  Dio.  Cass.  IkiiL  4 : 

s  al  rratra  p.ev  ij  iroXtv  iK€K6<rprtTO  Kal 
<pw<ri  Kal  aTe«pavtopLa<riv.  This  was 
so  aho  when  Neio  returned  from 
Greece.  Dio  Cslsh,  Ixiii.  20;  and 
when  Scplimius  8everus  made  his 
entrano^  Ixztr.  Iz  ^  Tt  ydp  wAtt 
wSva  d»9cw£  t«  iral  id<pvuit  iorrv 
^wwroy  ml  I/MiTfois  wouc/Xeit 


IXrt^TTf  :  and  in  honour  of  Aurelius 
Zoticus  under  Elai^abalus,  Ixxiv.  1(1. 
Martial  mentions  &uch  mummatiuns, 
X.  6, 4  s 

Qaaodo  ait  tile  diaa,  quo  campus  tt  aitor 

et  omnU, 
Lucebit  Latia  cults  fenmtra  nuru? 

[See  further  Stat.  Silv.  \.  2,  231  ;  4, 
1211;  Jii,  3,  t>2 — 70;  Arrian.  FpicL  i. 
19,  24 ;  ii.  17,  17  ;  Tertull.  de  Idol. 
15;  App.  Met,  iv.  2i\ ;  Claudian.  de 
Nupt,  206;  Vm^eni.  contra  Symm. 
ii.  1009;  Pacat  Pangg.  Theod.^T.] 
Of  the  custom  here  mentiiiiiod  of 
decking  with  garlands  and  iUnmin- 
ating  new  lupanaria,  as  if  it  was  the 
house  of  a  bridal,  Lipsius,  Elect, 
has  spoken.  He  cannot  affimi  that 
thij«  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  times, 
as  the  proofs  of  the  fact  arc  only  de- 
rived from  TcrtuUian,  Apoiotjet.  35  : 
Cur  die  lato  non  laureu  pastes  ad- 
umbramus  9  mo  bummU  <0m  im. 
/rinifimtu  9  Hwnetia  m  €$i  sofem- 
nttel9  puhUea  gJtigentg  indueere 
domui  Hub  MUum  eUkmjuM  iioiw 
lupannariM.  Secondly,  Ad  uxor,  ii. 
0;  pmcedit  de  janua  laureala  et 
lufemata,  ut  de  novo  conyhfrfvio  /i- 
bid'inum  publicnrvm.  The  s.inic  was 
the  case  on  birth  and  wedding-days. 
See  also  Fcrbar.  de  lucem,  sepukral; 
Demi  tier  onJvneml,  xii.  92.  - 

«  8ttch  isnally  rtlatcd  by  Pdron. 
C.7. 

»  See  Homt.  iU.  10,  i.  26 ;  Tib. 

4—5 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  etreet,  where  the  ascent  of  the 
CcBlian  hill  commenced,  there  stood,  somewhat  retired,  a 
small  bot  cheerfoUoi^uiig  lioiiB6»  which  had  eviclenilj 
nothmg  in  oommon  wilih  the  public  resorts  of  the  Ticinity ; 
for  there  was  no  iabcnia  to  be  seen,  nor  was  tlie  threshold 
crossed  by  the  step  of  any  visitor ;  it  might  almost  have 
been  supposed  umnhabited,  but  for  the  gleam  of  lamps  that 
pierced  tiirough  some  of  the  windows.  Now,  howeyer, 
two  men  might  be  seen  approadiing  the  tfeHibuhm,  both 
dressed  as  slaves,  with  the  pcvnuld  drawn  over  their  heads. 
The  shorter  of  the  two  stopped  at  some  distance  otf, 
while  the  other,  whose  carriage  seemed  to  accord  but  ill 
with  his  dress,  went  to  the  door  and  knodced. 

'  Who  are  you  ?*  enquired  the  ostiarius^,  *  A  tabel^ 
larius  from  Gallus.'  The  porter  opened  the  door  and  de- 
manded the  letter.  *My  commission  is  an  oral  one,*  said 
the  other;  Mead  me  to  Lycoris.'  The  porter  surveyed 
the  muffled  stranger  doubtingly.  *  Why  does  not  Cerinthus 
come?'  he  inquired.  'He  is  sick,'  was  the  reply  :  'but 
what  does  it  concern  you  to  whom  my  lord  entrusts  his 
messages?    It  is  late;  conduit  me  to  your  mistress.* 

Lycoris  was  occupied  in  packing  various  sorts  of  female 
ornaments,  in  a  neat  box  of  cedar-wood,  placing  them  for 
security  between  layers  of  soft  woo]«  Her  light  tunica, 
without  sleoTOs,  had  become  dispUiced  by  her  moyements, 
and  slidden  down  over  the  let't  arm^,  disclosinj}^  something 
more  than  tlie  dazzling  shoulder,  upon  winch  the  black 
hair  descended  in  long  ringlets.  She  was,  it  is  true,  no 


i.  1,  50;  Prop,  i,  16;  Oy'uL  Amor. 
i.  6,  U,  i*J,  21. 

**  So  the  ostiarius  inquixed  of  An- 
tmiw,  who,  on  knocking,  suted  him- 
MtohB  mtaUihritu,  Cie.PAI/.iL 
31:  Juniior^  QtOaiuf  A.Marcoi 

»  So  many  poMifet  of  this  kind 


could  be  adduced  in  justificatioii,lliat 

it  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  to 
point  them  om  particulnrly-  The 
wide  opening  tor  the  neck,  and  the 
broad  holes  tor  the  nrnis,  caused  the 
light  iumca,  o  i  every  occasion  ot  the 
penon*i  ttcoping,  to  slip  down  otct 
tbeonn*  ^rditi  appear  to  have  boon 
pwticnlttlj  fond  of  tkk  dmpay. 
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longer  in  possession  of  the  youthful  freshness  and  child-like 
naiTete  that  had  fixed  the  loye  of  Gallus  when  first  he  bmt 
her,  bat  the  exquisite  pomidness  of  her  form  was  not  less 
attractiye  than  ever,  so  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five^^  sho 

was  still  a  bloomino:,  beauteous  woman.  Her  several  female 
attendants  were  also  busy  packing  up  apparel  and  other 
things  in  flat  baskets  and  boxes,  and  every  thing  gare 
symptoms  of  preparation  for  a  journey. 

'  Lay  the  palla  onoe  more  under  this  press/  said  she 
to  the  maidens,  '  and  the  tunica  also.  Have  you  put  in 
the  stomachers,  too,  Cypassis  ?*  The  damsel  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  '  Then  go  and  see  with  Lydus  and  Anthrax 
about  the  plate  necessary  to  be  taken  with  ua*^.  The  hand- 
maidens departed.  Lvcoris  was  putting  together  some 
necessaries  fur  the  toilut,  when  the  porter  announced  tho 
messenger  from  Gallus.  'At  lastT  said  Ly  coris.  'Admit 
him.' 

The  ogUariua  bade  the  person  come  in,  and  then 
retired  to  his  post;  but  the  mysterious  behaviour  of  the 

pretended  taheUarius  had  made  liiin  uneasy,  and  he  there- 
fore directed  a  female  slave,  who  luct  him,  to  watch  by  the 
door  of  her  mistress.    The  slave  placed  her  ear  against 


•*  All  accurate  calculation  of  the 
age  ot  Lycoris  in  the  year  72tt,  a.u.c. 
is  neither  possible,  nor  of  anj  im- 
pomnce  heio.  If  we  KOppose  the 
feliyvet  of  Virgil  to  hkte  been  writ- 
ten 718  A.v.c,  and  that  Lycoiit  was 
M  that  time  a  girl  of  Sftccn,  she 
would  have  been,  at  the  period  of  the 
downfall  of  Gallus,  of  the  ape  as- 
signed here  to  her,  twenty-live.  [If, 
as  ^^erv.  (on  Virg.  Eel.  x.  1  )  states, 
and  Hertiberg  {qntrst.  Propertian. 

)  moie  recently  affirms,  Lyco- 
ris was  identical  with  the  iU-lODOWned 
paramour  of  Antonitts,  Cytberii,  (a 
fML  woman  of  Volamnioe  Eutxape- 
ln%)  the  matt  have  been  of  the  tame 
age  eaOanoe,  twcnty^eight  ytm  old 


In  718,  and  not  far  removed  frotn 
forty  at  the  time  ot  the  death  ot  Gal- 
lue.  Betpecting  Lycorieand  Cythe- 
ns,  fee  Cie.  FkiL  ii.  91;  9d  AU.  a. 
10,  IS;  adFam*  Is.  20;  Pint.  Am, 
9 ;  Plia.  /f.  N.  vlH.  IS ;  SehoLCmg. 
ad  J7er.  Sai,  1. 8, 66^  10, 77. J 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  persons 
used  tn  take  their  own  pHtc  with 
them,  even  oti  sl>.ort  lounicys,  bec^ui^c 
the  inn-*,  which  could  not  be  avoided, 
were  but  mean.    Mart.  vi.  94 : 

Ponuntur  »etnpcr  ctirysendeLa  Cal|ieti«no, 
Slw  fiMlik  iiv  cum  const  ia  uiIm  donf • 
8I«  ttiam  In  itslNilo  mapcr,  de  mnat  in 
sgni. 
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th^  door,  but  the  curtain  within  deadened  the  soundfly  and 
diA  coald  bear  nothing  distinctly.  At  last  their  con?er8a- 
tion  became  more  animated,  and  their  yoioes  lender ;  the 

dooA  opened,  and  the  man  hurried  hastily  away,  disguised 
as  hi  had  entered.  The  attendant  found  Lycoris  in  the 
most!  extreme  state  of  excitement.  '  We  must  away  from 
ben^  this  yery  night,'  cried  she.  *  Send  Lydna  to  me.' 
The  daye  receired  orders  to  hire  two  rhedm  immediately. 
The  preliminaries  of  the  journey  were  then  hastened,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  third  nicrht-wateh,  Lvcoris,  v>\th  a 
portion  of  her  slaves,  was  ahready  beyond  the  Capenan 
gate. 
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A  DAY  IN  BAI^. 

IF  any  plaoe  of  antiquity  conld  lay  cUum  to  be  considered 
as  the  very  abode  of  plciisure  and  free  living,  it  assuredly 
was  BaiflB^  by  far  the  most  renowned  bathing-place  of  Italy, 
and  selected  equally  by  Aphrodite  and  Comus,  as  by  Hy* 
gieia^  for  a  faTourite  residence.  Nature  had  decked  the 
coast  of  Campania,  on  which  Baite  was  situated,  with  all 
the  eharniB  of  a  southern  climate.  Art  and  the  ta^tc  of  the 
liu man  patricians  had  still  further  heightened  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape  by  the  erection  of  magnifiioent  villas.  The 
lofty  towers'  of  these  gorgeous  pabms  which  lined  the 


'  Baia  inatcd  ft  deeided  pre- 
emincnetaiiMnptthenaiDcroatlMilit 
of  Itsly^  whence  M  attial.  vi.  49^  7, 

amongst  manj  other  bathi,  mcDtioiu 
Bai  principesy  and  its  name  is  used 
by  poets  a«  an  appdUtion  for  baths 

generally,  Tibull.  Jii.  5,  3  ;  Mart.  x. 
13,  3),  and  was  consider lJ  hy  the 
ancients  in  f^eneral  a  most  attractive 
place,  and  Uie  there  to  be  the  inost 
nleasADt : 

Hvllnt  iQoibtifBiwBiiiipnliustaiii«Boi8, 
mj%  Bonce,  BpUL  L 1^  8S;  md  all 
vrltett  vaUog  mentko  cf  it  coneur 
in  this  eulogy.  Mart.  xi.  80.  Andr. 

Bacdus  {de  Thermis\  p.  162)  briefly 
extols  its  a(!varitages.  '  The  city  lay,' 
sayn  he,  *oii  the  left  sliore  ot  the  sea, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  ot  fitlls  covi  red 
with  green  :  to  lUc  nortli,  at  a  distance 
of  five  Roman  miles,  {tniUia  pas- 
tuum),  lay  Cumie,  three  nileaoeftrer 
the  Ijacns  Avcmnt ;  eoatbvaidi,  dit. 
tant  three  mUee^  was  Hiamum,  and 
Piiteoliy  the  tame  dittanoe  aooea  the 


Bay.  The  extraordinary  mildness  of 
the  dimatenade  it  an  agreeable  place 
of  acQoom,  even  in  winter,  and  there 
waa  no  aeaaen  of  the  year  when  the 

trees  did  not  present  fruits,  and  the 

g,Trdrn<5  flo-ivcr^.'  ( 'nmp.  Str3bO|?«4> 

187)  Dio  Caasiua,  xlviii.  61. 

'  By  lowers  are  to  be  understood 
partii  oi  the  house,  built  several  stories 
above  the  rest  of  the  building,  to 
allow  of  a  dialant  prospect.  Pliny 
bad  two  each  in  hit  LmtftnUnum, 
He  eaya  of  one  (U.  17»  13) :  H§ne  Air- 
ris  erigitur^  gub  qua  dimim  dtutf  iaiU 
dem  in  ip§a  s  praterea  ccenatiOf  qua 
latlssimttm  mare,  hn^/'t^shnum  litus, 
om(vnissimas  villas  prosptcit.  So  the 
turrc.s  (Tibull.  i.  7.  '^0  appear  to  be 
rightly  explained  by  Heync.  It  may 
be  well  imagined  that  the  vllb*  around 
Baiae,  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
displayed  erciywheie  the  moat  mag*, 
nificent  Tiewe»  wem  alao  provided 
with  Mich  iurreM,   The  CQTixooa  of 
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[SOBHX  VIX. 


coast,  commanded  a  view  right  across  the  bay  to  the  open 
sea,  whilst  the  ?iUaa  of  more  humble  pretenflionsy  erected  hj 
the  more  serioiw  men  of  former  Umes',  looked  down  like 

stronfT  castles  from  the  neighbouring  hciijhts.  Just  oppo- 
site, and  in  the  direction  of  the  not  Air  diataut  ISaupha,  hiy 
the  fair  Puteoli.  On  the  right,  after  doubling  the  promon- 
tory ,  was  Misenum  with  its  renowned  hayen,  the  statioa  of 
the  Roman  fleet.  Close  by  lay  Oom»»  hallowed  by  andeni 
sages,  and  near  the  hitter  was  the  lake  Avernus,  which,  wiih 
the  smiling  plain  adjoining  it,  seemed  to  represent  on  earth 
the  oonii  ast  between  the  terrors  of  Hades,  and  the  hi^pi- 
ness  of  Elysium. 

But  fiwhion  and  the  joyous  mode  of  life,  eren  more 
than  the  charms  of  the  scenery,  rendered  Baije  a  most  de- 
lightful place  of  sojourn.  Besides  invaUds  who  hoped  to 
obtain  relief  from  the  healing  springs  and  warm  8ttiphur-> 
bath&^  there  streamed  thither  a  much  larger  number  of 


Mm  vtie  not  considered  heelthf  ,  as 
we  see  from  Gicero^t  letter  to  Dola- 
bella,  (ix.  12),  and  therefore  the  villas 
were  built  &n  far  out  into  the  <;ea  as 
pocsible,  and  prolMbljr  hi^er  than 
was  usual. 

'  Seneca,  who  took  such  oti'ence 
mt  the  nodo  of  liH  at  fiais,  that  he 
left  en  the  scoend  daj  after  aniving 
there,  pniscs  the  choice  of  those  men. 
£fUi^  SI.  JUi  qmo^f  ed  fiiof  pti* 
ftMjhfiuna  Rotnatti  popuii  publiau 
opr$  trafululit^  C,  Mariut.  et  Cn. 
Pojupeius,  rf  CrPsar,  exlru.rerttnt 
quidcm  v> ill  rft/ioite  BaianOj 
sfii  ill'is  iinjm.\Ui:rHnt  summis  jur/is 
motUmnu  They  louketl  niorc  J  ike 
eosfra  than  vWa.  But  beside  these 
then  were  tplendid  palaces  hoUt 
round  the  whole  bay,  which,  with 
the  towns  lying  upon  it,  presented 
the  appearance  of  one  Test  city. 
StiabO)      4,  "Awat  3*  eerl  leerf* 


TWtt  w^eeriv^  St  l^e^Mtr*  T«rr»  M 

TaU  o'lKodofilaM  irel  ^rrcloie^  §it 
ftcTajg^  ewnrxett  ov<rat  /iiav  v6\em9 
hUiv  Tapixoitraim   Cf.  Dio  Cass. 

above. 

*  The  sprtngii  at  Baio;  were  ot 
very  different  ingredient^  and  the 
sanatory  powers  manifold.  Plin. 
xxxi.  8,  S.  Attm  $iiipkwH»^  mttm 
lUumhtit^  nlisi  aslis,  nJic  nUti^  nliw 
bUuminit,  nunnutim  oMaai  neidie 
salsave  misturaf  vapor e  qy<)^tt£  ^eo 
aliqua:  prosunl.  Chief  of  all  were 
the  hot  sulphureous  vapours  which 
sprang  UJ1  ill  many  places,  auii  par- 
I  ticularly  oii  the  heights,  and  were 
used  baths  to  promote  pcr:»pi ration. 
Snch  iudai4tria  were  situated  not  only 
la  the  Iowa  of  Baic  Itsdf,  bat  deoe 
to  the  spot  where  the  vapoma  rose 
lirom  the  ground.  VitniT.  ii.  S,  /• 
montHmt  Cnm^futrum  el  Bmkmh 
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peraoDB  in  health,  havbg  no  other  end  in  Tiew  than  the 
pnrsoit  of  plearare,  and  who,  leaving  behind  them  the  eares 

and  iurmalities  of  life,  resigned  themselves  wlioll  j  to  enjoy- 
ment, in  whatever  shape  it  was  offered.  One  continual 
satumaffa  was  there  odebrated,  in  which  even  the  more 
reaenred  aoffered  themadTea  to  be  carried  away  by  the  in* 
toncalion  of  pleaanre,  whilst  foUiea,  whiefa  in  Rome  would 
have  drawn  down  reproof,  wero  scarcely  regarded  ;is  impu- 
tations on  character,  or  such  oidy  as  the  next  bath  would 
entirely  efEnce.  The  iaterooarse  between  the  sexes  in 
aodety  was  of  a  mnch  more  free  deaoription,  and  none  but  a 
aioic  wonld  look  askance  when  wanton  Aelatra,  surro  onded 
by  tlioiifrlitless  youths,  skimmed  by,  in  (gaudily-painted  e:on- 
duLis,  uhllc  sorj?  and  muj^lc  resounded  from  the  skills  of 
many  a  troop  of  revellers,  who  were  rocking  lazily  on  the 
level  sorfaoe  of  the  bay. 

Of  course  pleasure  did  not  always  confine  itself  within 
the  bounds  of  innocence,  and  connubial  fidelity  doubtless 


quibtu  vapor  Jervidus  ab  imo  nwtceiu 
igmiiPehgmgntia  performieam  terrmn, 
per  twmqtke  mmmmkda  m  Aw  Ifwif 
eriiur  9$  to  wdlBlidmMi  cynyisi 
mHHtmiea,  TbcM  boft  «tr«Miit 
of  vapour  were  conducted  by  mMOi 
of  pipes  into  the  buildings.  Dio  Cass, 
silviii.  il«  niif  4'  dTfiiSu  avruu  h 

T*  otK»faff-rrt  firrewpn  (suspensurot) 

tid  otiiXt/rwi'  avdyovm,  K(ivTav^a 
avTTi  TTVpnoirrai.    Of  this  kind  Wa» 

the  bath  ad  tnt/iUia,  celebrated  by 
Uor.  EpUL  i.  15,  which  ftUo  lay 
•ottide  the  town*  and  probably  on  on 
cnloeiMO,  Ck  Cdtii^  U.  17t  wy*  > 
cfw  Mhr  eti^uarundam  natura- 
Umii  tudoHoiMm,  tif>i  n  terra  profu-- 
flit  e^Bdui  vapor  ad^fieio  includiiur, 
rieut  tuper  Bains  in  mf/rtefi^  Aa- 
hfimuo.  If  the  bath  was  visited  by 
nuuierous  invalidt  on  account  of  the 


efficacy  of  its  waters,  yet,  doubtless, 
far  greater  uunibers  came  from  Rome, 
merely  for  the  lake  of  pleatuie,  to. 
Naples,  and  the  neighbomhoed,  which 
ieemed  placee  created  eDtbetj  for  a 
life  of  caaeand  pleaeure.  Sliab.  r.  4» 
Batai  Kal  *rd  B^ppM  bla-ra^  rd  ical 
irp69  Tpv<l>r\w  Kol  •wpd's  titpaTaiaif 
v6<T»v  etriTtideta.  l>io  Cassiu<*,  •^upra. 
KaTaffKfvai  Tt  ovv  Tftp'i  afi^iwrepa 

Tt  fiiou   diayioytiif   aal    tif  aKtaii/ 

iiTiTtiSeioTaTa.  Hence  Cicero  alio, 
(pro  C«f.  SO),  especially  dwellf  OH 
the  fteo  maniMr  in  which  Clodia  de» 
mcaned  bereelf,  not  only  m  urbe,  in 
hortit,hvit  in  Baiarum  ilia  cekhrilate, 
MThenever  it  is  desired  to  iix  the 
number  of  visitors  at  a  bath,  Baiae 
is  takea  aa  a  scale  to  go  by.  iitrab. 
V.2. 
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underwent  severe  trials ^  to  which  it  not  nnfrequentljr 
yielded.  If  we  consider,  beudesy  that  the  sight  of  a 
drunken  man,  fi^h  from  the  daily  or  nightly  delMtticb,  was 

by  no  means  uncommon ^  and  that  gambling  was  can  led  to 
a  great  height,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  a  severe 
moralist  should  have  pronomiced  the  captivating  spot  to  be 
*  a  seat  of  Yoluptnonsness,  and  a  barbomf  of  vioe^/  Still  it 
must  not  be  overlooked,  that  this  reputation  was  in  a  great 

iiicasure  attributable  to  the  publicity  with  which  pleasure 
w<as  pursued,  as  well  as  to  a  reckless  display  of  folly,  and 
that  the  wantonness  there  concentrated  in  one  spot,  and 
wholly  unToiled  to  the  public  eye,  was  perhaps  less  deserv- 


*  The  waming  uttered  by  Pio- 
pertiui,  i.  1 1,  27t  to  Cyntbiay  it  wcU 
knovii. 

fu  mocin  quanptimiim  cannptm  dum 

Ifnltit  bu  datwDt  Hton  dlirfdiiiint 
LUani  que  IkMnot  cwii»  tnindc*  pudlb: 
Ah  perauit  Bate,  crlmeii  amorkp  aqiue. 

Martial  jokei  on  e  ceie  at  Bete,  of  a 

Penelope  becoming  tnunforoied  into 

a  Helen,  i.  63. 

Casta  nec  antiquh  miem  Ln-vina  SAbinis, 

Et  qitamvU  tetrico  Uricttor  ipsa  viro, 
Dun  motfo  Luerbxt,  modo  w  pennltttt 
Averno, 

Kt  dum  Baianis  sfli»f»p  fovptiir  aquk; 
Iaciditmfla.mmas,juvcncm(iue,  seoiU  relicto 
OnOuge  FtndoiM  vsntt,  aMI  Heluft 

*  Baiai  tiH  mMrmulM  humria 
dittmHl,  says  Seneca,  Ep,  51 ;  and 
hie  pictttie  of  the  life  there  ia  txue  in 
the  main,  altboiagh  drawn  in  tome- 
what  glowing  oolourt.  Videre  ebrias 
per  lUcra  $rrantet^  et  eomietoHones 
naviffaniium  et  symphoniantm  can- 
tibus  perslrepcntes  hrnf,  et  alia^ 
qua  veltU  soiuta  Icijt!  >!  <  lururia 
non  (antum  peoceU,  scd  puhhcai, 
quid  fiecesse  est  ^  We  see,  however, 
that  tueh  charges  ai  tfaeie  did  net  ap. 


ply  Sitt  to  the  more  debauched  time 

of  the  emperors,  for  CoeliuA  has  similar 
imputaions  cast  upon  him  by  his  ac> 
cuscrs.  C'lc.pro  CoelAS.  Accmaktres 
quiiicm  lif>ifiirit\s\  amoresj  adulteria^ 
Jfaias,  aciaSy  couvivia^  romusationesy 
eaiitus,  sjfmphotiias^  riaviffia  jactani. 
See  further  Cicero  in  Clod.  A^adFam. 
iz,  8*  Seneca  particularly  adtcm  lo 
the  fket  that  people  made  an  open 
display  of  their  debanchety,  and  Ci- 
cero coiroborates  his  statement,  nt 
least  as  regards  Clodia,  I6t(l.  20.  A^i- 
hit  igitur  ilia  vidnitat  redoletf  nihil 
h&mirmm  fatnaf  nihil  Bnice  denique 
ipstt  loquunturf  il/<r  vero  non  lo- 
qtiuntur  sohim^  verum  ctiam  perso- 
nant,  litre  uiiius  mulieris  libkiinem 
esse  prolapmntf  ut  ea  non  modo  soli* 
fwUnem  ae  tenebrae  atqtte  hme  Jk^fi- 
tiomm  inieffumenUt  non  qturrat,  «Mf 
in  turpiseimie  rebus  frequenHstima 
cflebritaie  el  ehrissima  luce  latetmr^ 
What  this  woman  did  at  Bais,  would 
not  have  liappened  eo  pnhUdy  nt 
Rome. 

'  Seneca,  in  the  often  mentioned 
letter:  diversorium  vitiorum. 
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ing  of  reprobation,  than  the  lieentiousneflB  which,  in  the 
metropolisy  was  hidden  in  darkness  and  carried  on  in 

secrecy.  The  judgment  thus  pronounced  on  life  in  Baice 
resembles  generally  that  passed  by  l'«'ggi,  at  the  end  of 
the  iiftcenth  century,  on  Baden  in  Switzerland.  It  might 
almost  be  fanded  from  his  description,  that  the  antique 
mode  of  Uvuig  had  obtained  an  asylum  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  that  the  manners  of  Baiae  existed  at  Baden,  in  all  their 
grace  and  refinement,  for  centuries  after  tlioy  had  died 
away  in  their  native  abodes,  and  after  the  whirl  of  delights, 
that  had  ammated  this  once  favourite  spot,  had  been  sue- 
oeeded  by  a  mournful  desolation.  Poggi  could  find  nothing 
repulsiye  in  the  unrestrained  merriment  of  Baden,  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  even  in  the  baths  there  com- 
mon to  them  both.  So,  for  the  same  reasons,  many  an 
imputation  cast  on  Baiaa,  may  admit  of  being  softened,  pro^ 
Tided  the  customs  of  those  times  be  not  judged  by  those  of 
the  present  day,  nor  a  general  depravity  be  inferred  from 
individual  irrofifularities. 

Lycoris  had  been  already  some  days  in  Baise  without 
having  informed  Gallus  of  her  arrival;  for  though  very 
desirous  of  seemg  him  again,  she  was  at  the  same  time  in 
tiie  most  painful  state  of  indecision,  as  to  whether  she 
should  reveal  to  him,  or  keep  concealed,  the  occurrence  of 
that  evening. 

Pomponius  had  sadly  deceived  himself.  Having  been 
forbidden  the  house,  he  determmed  to  obtain  entrance  by 
personating  a  messenger  from  Oallus,  in  order  to  prevent 

her  intended  journey  to  BaisB.  With  this  view  he  caused 
her  residence  to  be  watched  during  the  remainder  ui  the 
day  after  his  conversation  with  Dromo.  As  nobody  entered 
it  who  could  give  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  Gallus, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  slaves  of  Lycoris  had  gone  into  the 
neighbouring  tahemoi  to  purchase  things  that  happened  to 
be  wanted,  or  to  fetch  clothes  from  the  fidlo,  he  fancied 
himself  perfectly  secure.  He  dreamt  not  that  old  Chresi- 
mos,  immediately  after  receiving  his  orders,  had  dispatched 
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his  vicariif,9  to  Lycoris  to  carry  her  tlie  sum  nf  monev  des- 
tined for  her  use^  aad  inform  ber  of  the  whole  plan  of  the 
jooroey. 

Pomponius  entered  the  presence  of  Ljcam,  under  die 
pretence  that  Gallus  had  sent  him  to  tell  her  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  he  wished  her  to  remain  at  Rome  during  his 
absence,  or  go  to  the  Tuscan^  baths.  But  when,  wrongly 
interpreting  her  astonishment,  he  proceeded  to  excile  her 
jealousy  by  hinting  that  the  beautiful  Chione  had  aooom- 
panicd  Gallus  to  Campania,  and,  taking  advantage  of  her 
increasing  displeasure,  approiK  hed  conhdingly,  and  con- 
jured her  to  renew  their  iormer  liaison — the  enormity  of 
his  schemes  was  at  once  revealed  to  her.  Full  of  wrath, 
she  spumed  him  from  her,  and  stated  how  well  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  Gallus,  who  had  summoned 
her  to  meet  him  at  Baije  on  the  following  day.  Pompo- 
nius was  surprised,  but  became  sensible  at  once  that  the 
whole  apartment  shewed  signs  of  an  approadiing  joomey. 
*  To  Baiae,'  said  he,  soomfuUy,  *  and  tiien  for  a  cooling  to 
the  snow-fields  of  Modsial  Oat  of  the  tkermm  into  the 
/rigidarium^  I* 


■  Italy  w.t^,  ;  nd  is  still  rich  in 
bolh  warm  and  cold  mcdKinal  }«|)ring<<; 
specially  Campania  and  Etniria.  Of 
the  Utter,  Stnbe  tpeakt,    8.  IIoX- 

Oopitt  Kara  xi/i/  Tv^pfjvtdv^  dirtp  tto 

tvafopfl  T601/  €if  Baiaiv  a  itapofiav- 
Toi  iroXu  Trdinrtfiv  fj.d\iTTn.  31  art. 
vi.  42,  mention?  a  numlier  ot  spax, 
which  iiiuht  all  have  had  a  certain 
celebrity,  since  he  coniparcs  them 
with  the  thermte  Etrusci. 

Nec  fontn  Aponi  rudea  puellls» 
Mod  molUt  Oluui—i,  ftnrfiUqw 

Fluctiis  Pajiscris,  aut  su|HTbus  Anxur, 
Non  I'hicbi  v<idA,  prindp^ue  Bkiae. 

Of  thf'e,  four  belonjj  to  Campania 
and  ita  euvirona,  aod  onijr  onci  Phoebi 


f*frfh^  Cetrelana  uquie^  to  Ktruria. 
But  several,  as  the  cold  aqute  Clu- 
sindgy  could  not  be  compared  with  the 
therms  genmUy.  Napkt  had 
WORD  bathtf  which)  however,  from 
its  prozimitj  to  Bai«>  were  not  mach 
frequented.  Stnb.v.i.  *Bx«itt««l 
i}  NtfowoXit  itdrmy  ixfioXtit 

Kal  KaTacKevdv  Xovrpwv  ov  x<*P***'* 
Ti2v  iv  DaiMVf  WoX^  ik  T<p  wXitd«* 
\snrofiiiMit. 

'  The  paniifameDt  of  beniahmcQt 
WM  itodered  more  lereTe  under  the 
empeiOM,  and  e?ea  at  early  aa  the 

time  of  Aligoitus,  by  the  convict 
being  not  only  expeUed  from  Italy, 
but  aha  exiled  to  some  6xed  s|x>t  in 
a  diitant  legion.  McBmn^  on  the  coii> 
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'  VillMn  I '  cried  the  enraged  Lycorifly  well  goessing  the 
mewuBg  of  his  words^  *  worthleas  betrayer,  whom  I  have 
long  seen  through  I    Away  I  leare  my  presence,  and  be 

assuied  that,  before  thiec  days  arc  past,  Gallus  shall  be 
imdeceiyed  about  youT 

'  As  you  will/  replied  he,  with  maUeioos  coldness ;  *  and 
if  jott  lack  OTidence  I  will  add  a  testimony  irom  the  co- 
hmna  iaeiaria* 

Lycoris  turned  pale.  Profiting  by  her  confusion,  Pom- 
ponius  was  again  about  to  approach  her,  wlicn  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  noise  from  the  slave  who  was  listening  at 
the  door.  He  then,  hastily  drew  the  panula  over  his 
heady  and  hnrried  away. 

His  threats  lu\d  not  fiiiled  hi  their  oIIclI.  Fearful  of 
some  new  audacity,  Lycoris  set  out  the  same  night  from 
Rome.  Convinced,  however,  as  she  was,  of  the  necessity 
of  warning  Gallus  against  this  traitor,  she  hesitated  to  see 
him,  for  she  greatly  dreaded  to  make  oonfesrion  of  her 
former  tjuilt.  On  llic  third  evcuinf^  she  sat  afflicted  in  Iicr 
own  apartment.  Cy  her  side  were  two  female  slaves, 
busy,  the  one  in  loosening  her  braided  hair,  and  letting  it 
fall  in  long  ringlets  over  her  shoulders  and  necky  prepara- 
tory to  collecting  it  in  the  golden  caul ;  the  other,  in  un- 
tyinir  the  snow-wlutc  t honors  of  her  shoes.  On  the  floor 
stood  a  tall  bronze  catidtiabrum,  partly  of  Tarentinc,  and 
partly  of  ^ginetan,  workmanship,  A  bcautit'uliy-lbrmed 
winged  sphinx  surmounted  the  delicately-fluted  sbaf^  and 
bore  the  plate,  decorated  with  the  ornaments  of  the  Ionic 
capitaP'\  upon  which  was  an  elegant  two- flamed  lamp  of 
the  same  metal,  wliich  sufficiently  illuminated  the  small 


fines  of  the  Konian  empire,  wan  a5 
terrible  to  the  Romans,  as  Siberia  is  to 
•  Rnasiaii*  Ovkl,  wlio  was  baniihed 
thither,  coiiipl*iiM)d  hitleri  j  of  its  eU- 
mate  and  tha|iiactieai  tdopud  thcM. 

This  deraiptioci  ia  taken  firom 


a  particularly  elegant  bronze  candela- 
brum, somewhat  more  than  five  palms 
in  height,  given  in  the  Mva,  Morb, 
iv.  t*  lf7f  n  eopj  of  which,  with  far- 
ther in&nnatiea  on  the  subjeet,  is 
given  in  the  Excuians  on  the  tendi 
■eene,  The  lAgtUing* 
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chamber.  Against  one  wall  there  stood  an  elegant  couch 
covered  with  purple,  on  which  Ljooris  could  redine  during 
the  eYening,  whibt  her  two  handmaidens  employed  at 
their  looms,  entertained  her  with  the  yarioiis  goanp  of  the 

day.  Close  to  tliis  was  a  siuall  three-footed  table,  on 
which  the  slave  had  recent!/  placed  a  crystal  ewer  of 
fresh  spring-water. 

The  attendant  had  just  taken  the  shoes  from  the  feet 
of  her  mistress,  when  footsteps  were  heard  at  the  door. 
The  curtain  was  drawn  back,  and  Galium  entered.  ^^  itli  a 
cry  of  joy  Lycoris  sprang  up  from  the  cathtdra,  and  with 
bare  feet  and  dishevelled  hair,  as  she  was,  threw  herself 
upon  the  neek  of  her  loTer". 


Gallus  had  learned  from  the  slaves  who  followed  him 
to  the  villa,  the  hurried  departure  of  Lyooris,  and  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  surprising  her,  when  quite  UU' 
prepored  to  receive  htm.  Intending  only  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  Baiie,  he  bad  hired  lodgings  :\1m>vo  the  errand  bath, 
where  rooms  for  strangers  were  always  ready  This 
abode  was  certainly  none  of  the  quietest,  for  the  apart- 
ments beneath  resounded  very  early  in  the  morning  with 
the  most  unpleasant  noises.   At  Baiss,  whence  all  serious 


1*  See  Tibiill.  f.  3«  89, 

Tunc  veniam  mbtto^  nee  quiaqutm  tmn- 

tiet  antr. 
Sed  videau*  c<rlo  mmm  adeoM  UbL 
Tune  mlhl,  qvalto  etle»  lonfoe  tttftati 

pillm, 

Obvia  niuUU)^  Delfa,  eune  ped*. 

There  were  tevenlpuUiebatht 
In  and  aiwind  B«l»,  ud  above  them 
were  lodgings  fat  the  reception  of 
itrangere,  (  Chemire$  pttmlev. )  See 
8eneeo«  EpiMi,  5S.  See*  oartMt  ele- 
mor  undique  me  circumsonat :  supra 
ip<(um  balnenm  hnhito.  Another  story 
wai  probabljr  erected  over  the  batbi. 


Hence  we  find  in  a  rescript  of  Septi. 
nius  Severus  and  Antonioas,  Cod, 
Just.  viii.  10,  I  :  £l  balneum^  ui  de* 
s'uleras,  exstrnere^  et  (riftfjctnm  ri 
superponere  ;K>/rv,  ol.scrvala  ttunen 
Jormn,  (jun  vnirn.^^  auper  balneum 
adijicare  permitiitur,  Cicc*  There 
were  be>idet  people  who  made  a  trade 
of  letting  out  lodgings  to  eirangen, 
as  was  also  the  ease  in  Rome*  Thia 
waa  called  emmaeuianmm  #j«reorw, 
(Dig,  is.  8.  d)»  which  of  coane 
comprehende  the  lodgers  living  in 
the  place. 
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ihooghts  were  banished,  people  used  to  bathe  as  their 
pleasure  alone  dictated,  and  not  merely  during  the  later 

hours  of  the  day.  Many,  indeed,  might  be  seen  splasliing 
about  in  the  swimming  batlis  two  or  three  tiroes  in  the 
course  of  the  day  :  hence  the  noise  of  the  baths  was  end- 
less^. The  sphmiHerium  resounded  with  the  cries  of 
the  exhilarated  ball-players,  and  the  lend  groans  of  those, 
who  were  swinging  tlie  heavy  leaden  weiglits,  and  the 
baths  re-echoed  with  the  splash  of  swimmers,  or  tlie  sud- 
den plunge  of  divers.  Here  one  person  was  complacently 
making  trial  of  his  Toice  in  a  song,  there  another  was 
engaged  in  hot  dispute,  or  perhaps  a  lond  cry  was  raised 
after  a  thief  who  had  been  detected  in  stealing'*  some  of 
the  clothes  of  the  bathers.  If  the  hour  of  ('(ena  or  pran- 
diwn  were  approaching,  the  sellers  of  provisioDS  might  be 
heard,  offering  their  goods,  Libarii  with  sweet  cakes» 
erustularii  with  the  fayoorite  slices  of  toasted  honey*bread, 
boiularii  with  sausages,  as  well  as  the  servants  of  tho 
nainerous  tabenue  about  the  baths,  with  eggs,  iavtuca, 
lacerUv,  and  other  dishes, — ^all  loudly  eulogizing  the  excel- 
lence of  their  articles,  and  each  uttering  his  commendations 
in  his  own  peculiar  cry'^ 


^  The  whole  ftco0u»t  It  from  Sen. 
•ea,  {Ep.  56),  who  wm  eompeUed  lo 
hear  the  dieturbetic^ 

'*  The  uiore aliiuent  wtri-  niieruled 
to  the  bath  by  a  slave,  who  not  only 
carried  the  necessary  nteoiiU,  but 
alio  watdied  the  dothee  of  hit  mavter. 
So  tayf  Manial  (xii.  70),  of  Aper 
CYcn,  who  waa  bj  no  mcaoa  wealtbf: 

Linlta  Amt  Apco  vaUut  cam  vtnula  an* 

per, 

Et  fupra  togulam  lusca  sederet  anui. 
There  were,  besides,  persons  in  the 
batht  appointed  to  take  care  of 
the  garmentii,  eapsant.  Pauil.  Dig, 
i.  15.  3.  Adversut  capsatios  quo- 
que,  qui  mtrefdt  9$twnda  tn  to* 


liiMtf  veiiimenia  tuteipiunit  JvdeM 
Ml  eonsHMuSf  (pnef.  vig. )  In  tpite 

of  thit  it  often  happened  (hat  the 
bathert  had  their  clothes  stolen  Arom 
them.    Plaut.  Rud.  ii.  3,  51  { 

Sfin*  tu  t't:im  :  qui  it  hvatmn 
In  balineas  tbi  cum  »edulo  tua  ve»iiiDenti 

TaaiM  ittiripluntttr. 

Catttll.  90 ;  O  fur  cptime  doAMOrio* 
mm.    Hence  in  the  Pandects  there 

is  a  special  head ;  xlvii.  \7  :  De  /»- 
ribitt  baliieariis,  Comp.  also  Petron. 
30,  where  the  «slave  complains  :  Snh- 
dticta  gibi  vestimenta  dtMpensatoris  in 
balneo. 

Jntt  aa  we  have  people  cryhig 
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Gallu3  took  advantage  of  the  morning  to  batho,  as  an 
exoursioii  on  the  lake  with  Lycoris  had  heen  amDged  for 
the  time  of  the  prandium.  The  deoaration  of  the  mdoons, 
especially  of  those  in  which  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  and 
ceilings  were  not  exposed  to  injury  from  heat  or  damp, 
was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  similar  establishment  iu 
the  metropolis.  The  natural  springs  were  warm,  but  there 
were  also  cold  baths  for  those  who  preferred  bathing  in 
clear  spring^water,  rather  than  in  the  muddy  white 
streams  of  the  thermce.  At  cacli  ciul  of  the  fngidariuni 
was  a  huge  lion's  head  of  bronze»  Irom  Avhich  flowed  tho 
water»  transparent  as  aur,  into  large  marble-sided  cisterns 


tbdr  wares  m  the  streets,  so  were 
there  penene  of  thit  dcecription  tpbe 
found  in  Che  hetht,  ae  mentioned  by 
Seneca.  Jom  iibarii  troHat  ejvAi- 
mtUSanstf  et  boivlmfimitf  et  crtcilii- 
karivm,  ei  wunei  popinarmm  tndi- 
tores,  mercem  sunm  quadam  et 
insipnlln  modulutionc  vcndrntes. 
We  (iiul  ihe  recjiipt  for  making  the 
liha  in  Cato,  De  re  rttstica,  7S.  But 
it  wa!»  not  always  ot  such  simple  in- 
gredients, said  the  word  frequently 
teeme  to  be  ideotlcal  with  pUtcmUa, 
At  leett  laid.  Orig.  xx.  3,  17,  says : 
PkutttUa  fun/y  qum  fiuni  de  fitrre^ 
ftuu  Alii  hba  dieutU.  So  eruUuia 
alao,  known  through  Hont.  SaL  i.  1, 
25,  denotes  ])erhap:<  pastry -work 
generally,  duicia.  (  nrnp.  Huperti 
J  liven,  ix.  h.  The  explanation  of 
the  scholiast  in  both  passages  is  mvw- 
^ly  placenta^,  Many  persons  took  a 
prvmuMo  in  the  bath.  Martial,  xii. 

In  thermls  nainit  laetuOH,  ova,  laentum. 

We  may  eondude  from  Seneca,  EpUL 
51 1  Quemadmcdtm  Mertorterttha* 
bUan  noHm,  me  nee  kUer  pophtae 
quHdem^  and  31  art.  v.  70,  that  there 
were  all  Mttaof  eating-houses  around 
the  hatha.  Tht  serranto  fiom  theee 


popiiiii  used  to  offer  ilair  eatables  foi 
sale  in  the  balls  of  the  bath.  There 
were  oertainlj  among  the  iehemm 
lyhig  annind  the  bath  at  Pompeii, 
iueh  eating-hotttea. 

Perfectly  clear  water  was  a 
main  desideratum  at  the  bath,  and  it 
seem»  that  they  even  cleared  it  by 
artilicial  means,  when  it  cauie  muddy 
through  the  pipes.  Seneca  aajs, 
£>t«l.  8S,  of  more  ancient  timea 
pared  with  hia  own  s  f^ftffe 
ermlehani,  its  quam  perbmda  eeirdee 
depenerent  f  and  of  Sdpio:  Nan 
sarrnta  aqua  lavabatur^  ted  Hitpe 
turbidd  ct,  cum  pluerrt  vrhemetitiu  \ 
picne  lululenta.  For  this  rca>on 
Martial  commends  the  purity  of  the 
aqua  iMartia  in  the  balneum  Etrmcxy 
vi.  42,  19 : 

Quip  taiB  ctntfida,  ttm  temu  hioet, 
Ut  nullas  IM  iiisplefltli  undas, 
Bt  credos  racuam  nltere  Lffiloii. 

Comp.  Stat  i.  6,  M|  aeqq.  On  the 

contrary,  the  warm  springs  of  Baie 
were  of  a  muddy  white.  Martial, 
vi.  43: 

Dum  tibi  felioes  indulgent,  Castrice,  Batv. 
Onaqne  wlphunb  lympha  aatalar  aqols. 

*7  Sach  waa  tho  anangemoit'Of 
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the  party-coloured  stone  bottoms  of  which  ought  be  clearly 
difloemed.  At  iaterrals  attractiTe  ptctoreB  were  placed, 
contrasting  with  the  yellow  colour  of  Uio  rest  of  the  waUs^^ 

and  throueh  the  roof,  richly  adorned  with  reUefs,  the  bhio 
sky  was  rejected  in  tlie  Hoipid  tlood.  Gallua  entrusted  his 
clothes  to  the  slayc  who  carried  after  him  the  ointment 
yesselSy  strigilea,  and  linen  cloths^^  and  joined  in  the  plea- 
sures of  those  who  we^e  refreshing  themselres  in  the  trans- 
parent waters.  After  which,  Ik?  whs  anointed  with  oils  of 
a  sweet  perfume  in  the  adjoining  tcpldarium^  and  then 
went  to  conduct  Lycoris  on  the  intended  excorsion* 

On  the  shore  of  the  Lncrine  lake^,  whence  these  expe- 
ditions generally  started,  Gallus  found,  among  nuuiy  others. 


the  bath  described  by  Sidonins ,  Epist. 
i\.  2.  In  hauc  ergo  phtcinatn  Jtuvium 
de  superci/io  montis  elicitumet  canal- 
Hus  circumaelU  per  exteriora  fM- 
kUori^  lal#r»  curvaium  »tx  Jttiula 
promhtetUes  le^num  tmtUaHi  coptli- 
^  i^jfimduntf  gum  temete  kigrenh 
veras  denJhtm  cnUet,  mero$  ocuio* 
rmm  fwrorm^  cerUu  cervioum  juboM 

The  frig\(tar'ivm  in  PnnTpeii 
loo  was  yellow,  though  not  turnibhed 
with  paintings, 

i»  In  the  Mm,  PMkm.  flL  t 
95,  we  see  rach  s  dare  carrying  an 
oO-flMk  and  atvigiL  Thb  giTCi  a 
perfect  commentary  on  Perfiua,  ?. 

I,  irav,  at  itiigflii  Oiiipinl  ad  balDM  Mr. 

The  Lucrine  1  ikc,  an  it  was 
called,  was  nothing  but  a  b  i>  reach- 
ing tar  inland,  and  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  narni  w  diiUi,  and  though  often 
chilled  by  ihe  lioman  writers,  /acta, 
lA  named  by  the  Gieeks,  jvrfXvot* 
See  Strabo,  v.  4,  'O  M  AoN^laot  leA* 


€lpy6fievo9  dirh  frfv  ^ff*  PuXarxfjc 
OKTaOTaiito  to  /i'/kov,  ttV/ztov  I'e 
afia^iTov   vXaTtiax.  HnnrXovu 

ir\o/o(V  iXaiPpott,  ivopfiiaaadai 
fiitf  ttXptjCToVf  rStv  6crTp9m»  M  9^pQ» 
exf^v  d<pB6pwr«ni»,  Lake  ATemna 
waa  ooimected  with  fl,  ib,  TaZt  M 

ral  i»T69  rovTou  6  "Aopvuit  X'lM^^* 
OOP  irotwv  Tutv  diro\afifio¥Oftetniv  ^4' 
Mitrtjvov  yi'iv  airo  t^s  treXayiat 
Tr)K  fieTo^v  Kufitf?  Kal  avToZ.  On 
both,  parties  of  plea«<iir€  used  to  be 
niailc,  lis  u.ay  be  gathered  from  Mar- 
tial, i.  UU,  3 : 
Dum  laodo  Lnerioo^  aodo  la  pimlltrt 

but  ctpeciaUj  on  the  Lncrine  lake^ 
which,  ftom  iu  calmncMi,  waa  alto 
caUed  ita^tm.  Id.  iii.  90, 20 : 

An  a^stuantos  Jam  prnfcctu!i  ad  naias 
Piger  Luchno  naucuUtur  in  stogno? 

Comp.  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  i.  2'tn,  seqq. 
The  nnvigia  in  (Mcero  and  Seneca 
alladt  to  ihi-s  and  on  this  account  it 
ia  called  by  Mart  vi.  43,  moUia  Lu» 
erlnva.  [  A  gi  i  ppa  nnited  the  Lncrine 
and  Aveinian  lakea  with  the  Ma, 
Die  Can.  xlf  Ui.  00,  Snet  OeL  16.] 
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the  boat  which  had  been  hired  for  him.  It  was  the  pret- 
tiest there»  and  had  Aphrodite  herself  designed  it  for  her 
own  use,  she  would  not  have  decorated  it  otherwise". 

The  gay  painting  of  the  planks,  the  purple  sails,  the 
rigging,  entwined  wuli  i^arlands  of  fresh  leaves  and  roses, 
the  merrj  music  sounding  from  the  prow,  every  thing,  in 
short,  invited  to  joy  and  pleasure.  In  the  after-part  of 
the  sidff,  a  purple  awning  was  erected  on  tall  thyrsus 
staves,  and  under  it  stood  a  richly  loaded  table,  offering 
all  the  enjoyments  of  a  most  perfect  prandium  that  the 
/arum  cupedinarium  of  Baias  could  supply. 

Lycons  went  the  short  distance  to  the  lake  in  a  Uc- 
tiea^  whilst  Oalliis  repaired  thither  on  foot  with  two  friends 
whom  he  had  accidentally  met.  The  lady  looked  lovely  as 
the  goddess  of  flowers,  as  she  aliehted.  Over  her  snow- 
white  tunica  were  thrown  the  auiple  folds  of  au  amethyst- 
coloured  paUa ;  round  her  hair,  which  was  most  skilfolly 
arranged  and  fastened  with  an  elegant  gold  pin  in  the 
shape  of  a  winged  amor,  was  entwined  a  chaplet  of  roses. 
A  gorgeous  and  curiously-twisted  necklace  adorned  her  fair 
neck,  and  from  it  depended  a  string  of  pearls  also  set  in 
gold,  while  golden  bracelets,  in  the  form  of  serpents,  in 
whose  eyes  glittered  fiery  rabies,  encircled  her  well- 
rounded  arms.    Thus  led  by  Gallus,  with  her  right  foot 


"  The  iikUii  decked  with  vatidos 
oiiuuncntB  are  likewise  inentioned  by 
Seaeca,  Bp*  51 1  Hoi^Mwrtm  iu 
puUu  un^mm  fuiste  in  Utka  Ca- 
tim&nkf  fii prtrternaviffantes  adult^ras 
tlinumerarel  el  nd.spiccrrl  fat  rjenfra 
rynt^iftrinn  vanis  rnlnrff'Us  piclft  et 
JiuUuntt'm  lot  lactt  r<>.^iini,<<;  ut  amHrel 
cnnenttum  nttctnrita  conricia  *  The 
purple  finds  are,  it  i»  true,  not  men- 
tioned, yet  tueh  a  ipceica  of  luxury 
ia  eutty  odncdTable  at  Baia.  CaU 
CO  mind  only  what  PUny  wriico,  (six, 
1.  5),  of  Alexaodcr*a  fleet  and  of 
Antony  :  Siupuentnt  Uton  JIaiu 


wnieolaria  implenle,  Vth  pvrpu^ 
reo  ad  Acinm  etm  M,  Antomo 
CUopatra  vemU  oodinitfife  ^fuffU, 

And  Caligula  had  vessels  built  of  tttU 
larger  size,  Liburnicas^  versicoloribut 
rr/ix.  Seneca's  worAs.,/lttitaiitt'Tn  tolo 
Incn  ro.sam,  can  scarcrly  be  taken  in 
their  proper  acceptaiiaii,  but  seem 
ra^ilier  to  allude  to  the  companies 
garlaaUed  with  roses^  and  the  adorn- 
ing of  the  veasele*  The  wovda  In 
which  he  and  Cieero  mention  mnaic 
on  boaid  of  veaeeU«  have  been  al* 
ready  quoted. 


scEss  vn.] 


A  BAY  AT  BAL£. 


£rst^,  in  compliance  with  the  warning  cry  of  the  boatmen, 
Bhe  entered  the  festiTe  boat.  The  light  vessel  started 
menfly  into  the  lake,  where  the  oocQpanti  of  a  hundred 
others  exchanged  greetings  as  they  passed.    They  reeked 

for  some  hours  on  the  tranquil  minor,  whilst  the  men 
indulged  with  uncommon  reUsh  in  fresh  oysters  from  the 
hike,  which  they  washed  down  with  the  noble  Falenuaa 
wine*  They  then  returned  to  Bai»,  wbere^  after  another 
baih,  Gallos  spent  a  dehghtfol  eyening  in  the  abode  of  his 
love.  Its  stilincss  was  however  diiturbcd,  till  a  late  liuur 
of  the  uight,  by  the  noise  of  the  tabernce,  and  tlic  serenade 
of  many  a  loYer^,  Binging»  nnheard^  at  the  dosed  doors  of 
his  adored  one. 


I:  \\  as  one  ot  the  iuiuuiit-rjibie 
supt  rsutions  ot  the  ancients  to  go 
with  the  right  foot  foremost  into  any 
place.  Ptcran.  80,  I7lt  wtpleH  vo- 

nium  uUrmM,  $^ttkmmU  unift  9M 
pugria,  qui  suptr  hoe  officium  erat 
potitiu  :  Destro  pede.  The  precept 
of  Vitruviiai,  iii.  8,  ii  worth  attention : 

Gradtis  in  fr&nie  corutUtiendi  sunt, 

vt  semper  yinf  imparea :  tiamqnc ,r^tm 
dtsirtj  ^H^'lr  pr\!nH'<  f/rudlis  iisct'lidi- 

tur,  iilem  m  summo  templo  prima* 


erit  poncndus.  Juvenal  alfOy  x.  5^ 
alludes  to  this, 

— q^Uni  pededMPlRiaoiMl^Wtte 


OdMT  inatwim  beta  dMd  bjr 
Broukh,  on  Frgp*  iii.  6. 

It  is  not  necetaaiy  todctenniBe 

whether  the  eanentium  noetumn  con- 
vicift,  in  Seneca,  Ep.  51 ,  refer  only  to 
such  serenade  ;  but  at  all  events  the 
custom  is  iv  V.  ilUkiiuwuOTie.and  they 
cannot  be  oautted. 
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THE  DISPLEASURE  OP  AUGUSTUS. 

GALLUS  passed  a  feir  days  at  Baias  with  Lycoris  and 
some  finendsy  who  happened  to  be  there,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  agreeable  ^vereions  of  which  the  place  afforded 

a  rapid  succession.  He  then  returned  to  his  villa,  where 
Lycoris  promised  soon  to  join  him.  Hence  all  were  in  a 
bustle  at  the  villa,  some  in  arranging  the  apartments  des- 
tined for  the  fur  one,  in  the  most  pleasant  manner  ponible, 
others  in  decking  ont  afresh  her  favonrite  spots  in  the 
park,  fmd  contriving  here  and  lliere  something  new  to 
surprise  her.  Gallus  repaired  early  in  the  morning  to  that 
lovely  spot,  where,  amidst  a  cluster  of  rose-bushes,  a 
charming  statue  of  Flora  had  been  erected  during  his 
absence ;  the  goddess  was  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  yery 
centre  of  licr  kingdom,  holding  dominion  over  the  lorely 
creations  of  her  power.  She  was  clad  in  a  light  and 
almost  transpai»ent  tunica,  loosely  confined  by  a  girdle 
which  had  carelessly  sunk  down  to  her  hips.  Her  left 
hand  grasped  its  deeply-falling  border,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  blooming  exuberance  of  the  figure  might  be  more 
than  guessed  at^ :  her  right  hand  held  a  luxuriant  garland 


*  The  beautiful  iorso  found  at  tlic 
bathft  of  Ciuracalla,  and  known  as  die 

Fanicte  Flon,  served  as  the  model 
for  this  descriptloa.  Jlfur.  B9rb,  ii 
tab.  SO,  The  master-woiks  of  Oie* 
dan  art  were  often  mntUated  before 
they  eame  U>  Rome,  where  akUfnl 
artiste  were  fortunately  found  to  re- 
store thein.  So  says  PHny  xxx^'i.  S. 
4,  Timothei  mnnu  Diana  Homm 
est  in  Palnthj  A pi>lii?iis  fielubro,  nn 
siyno  Cdjrut  reposuxl  Aulanius  Evan-  j 
der.   Pictures  too  were  restored^  but  I 


Rometin;cs  spoiled  by  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  persons  eui ployed,  as  the 
Tragmdmei  fmf  of  Ailsttdet  (Plio. 
xisT.  10,  86);  and  it  was  foituiate 
when  the  exqoisiteness  of  tbo.work 
detemd  artists  ftom  attcm|iting  lo 
render  it  complete,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Venus  of  Apelles :  eujm 
inferiorem  partem  rorrrtpfam  qjfi  rf  ft- 
rrrct,  rton  potuit  reperiri.  Wt  must 
not  be  astonished  at  tinding.  ercn  at 
thai  period,  a  head  after  life  set  on 
an  ideal  statue  \  although  it  was  not 
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of  flowers,  destined,  it  would  seem,  to  encircle  the  temples 
of  a  most  lovely  head,  the  position  of  which  ia  this  spot 
had  a  particular  Bigiiificancy.  Gallus  had  purchased  a 
splendid  specimen  of  art  in  a  nratilated  state«  and  had 
supplied  tiie  wanting  head  by  that  of  his  beantifnl  mistress. 
The  likeness  of  Lycoris  was  well  caught,  and  whatever 
might  have  been  the  conception  of  tiie  original  sculptor,  the 
expression  of  the  countenance,  as  it  novr  stoodi  corresponded 
admirably  with  the  blooming  figare  and  proportions  of  the 
rest  of  the  statue, 

Gallus  was  occupied  in  giving  soinc  additional  orders 
about  the  surrounding  scene,  when  a  slave  announced  that 
a  courier  from  l^omponius  had  arrived,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  him.  He  seemed  to  be  in  haste»  it  was  added,  for  he 
had  travelled  in  a  light  eiHumK  OaOos  commanded  him 
to  be  introdnced,  and  awcuted  his  appearance  with  some 
uneasiness,  as  he  thought  that  something  important  must 


till  •yomcwhat  later  that  the  scanda. 
louH  abu&f»  of  the  works  of  Grecian 
art  became  prevalent ;  when,  for  iiu 
Stance,  Caligula  designed  placing  a 
bead  of  hiinielf  upon  tb«  Olympic 
Zeus  hj  Phidias,  Suet.  CsA  H,  b7\ 
wbcn  daudius  earned  the  bead  of 
Alexander  to  be  cut  out  of  a  pictuse 
by  Apelles,  and  that  of  Attgnetas  to 
be  substituted  for  it,  Plin.  xxxr.  10, 
36;  and  when  Commoduasel  the  head 
of  himself  upon  a  colossus  110  feet 
high,  (not  that  of  Rhcxles,  which  has 
never  been  ^Qi  u\i  agaiiij  but  that 
which  Nero  csuted  Z»odoni8  to  etect 
as  a  portiait  of  himsclfy  and  ithich 
wae  chanyid  under  Vcspasiaik  ov 

t^mAwKmn  |||tO  %  god  of  tho  MIB),  PUd. 
XZzIt.  7»18;  Spart.  lladr.  19;  Lam. 
prid.  Commod.  17 ;  Herodian,i.  15.  It 
does  not  matter  here  whether  the  Far. 

ne«e  !itanie  reBlly  represents  a  Flora, 
on  whicli  point  opinions  ilifler,  as  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  goddess  might 


not  at  least  have  been  represented  in 
such  a  manner. 

*  Augustus  had,  it  is  true,  esta- 
blished a  khid  of  pest  oemnittDlcalion 
between  the  provinces  and  Rome,  but 
only  for  the  busineie  of  the  state. 
Suet.  Aug.  49.  Bt  quo  eeMus  ae 
tub  manum  annuntiari  cognosdque 
posset,  quid  in  prorincia  qitaqnegcrc- 
retuTy  juvenrs  primo  modicis  inter- 
vallis  per  rntidares  rio*,  dehinr 
vehicula  deposuil.  Commo^hts  id 
visum  est  ut  qui  a  loco  eidtm  pn  - 
ferrent  literas  interrogari  quoque^ 
sic  quid  r9M§sigtreni^poi$mt.  The 
state  poet  afienreids  received  a  gitat 
improvement — There  were  also  cour 
rieri.  It  is  TOj  natural  that  private 
persons  in  urgent  cases  should  have 
dispatched  /abpfhirHln  vehicles, which 
were  easily  obtained  in  the  towns  alonf; 
ilie  great  roatls.  See  the  Excursus  on 
the  Leciica  and  Carriages* 

6—8 
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hare  Imppened  to  canae  PomponiiB  to  dispatch  a  speeiil 
messenger,  instead  of  avMling  himself  of  the  constant  com- 

Biuiil cation  tliat  took  place  between  tiie  villa  and  his  house 
in  Rome. 

The  tahellariua  having  entered  and  dehvered  his  let- 
ter, and  the  seal  haTing  been  found  oorrect,  Gallns  enl 
asunder  the  thread.    The  tablet  contained  onlj  a  few 

words.  '  CaDsar  is  in  the  worst  possible  humour,'  wrote 
Pomponius;  'severe  decrees  against  joii,  ai^d  even  banish- 
menti  are  talked  of.  Hasten  as  quicklj  as  possible  to 
Rome,  in  order  by  your  presenoe  to  prevent  the  impend- 
ing blow»  or,  if  too  late  for  that»  to  take  measures  for  ren- 
dering it  ineffectual.  Oalpumius  is  beside  hiras^,  and 
thinks  of  nothing  but  revenge.  You  can  count  on  him  and 
the  rest  of  us  ; — but  speed.' 

The  tabeUariuB  had  stealthily  walohed  him  whilst  he 
was  reading  these  lines,  and  seemed  prepared  for  the  deep 
impression  which  was  Tisible  in  every  feature  of  the  as- 
tounded Gallus.  *What  answer  shall  I  take  to  my  master?* 
inquired  he  of  the  latter,  who  seemed  struck  dumb. 

*  Take  him  my  thanks,*  replied  Gallus,  collecting  him- 
self, ^aad  inform  him  that  I  shall  soon  be  in  Borne  myaelL' 

The  slave  departed.  *  Impossible  t*  cried  Oallus,  as  he 
handed  the  letter  to  Cln  csimus,  who  had  just  approached. 
*  What  guilt  will  rliov  charge  me  with?  Have  we  come  to 
such  a  pass,  that  a  tyrant's  bad  hnmour  and  irritability 
shall  be  sufficient  ground  for  driving  a  free  and  deserving 
man  into  want  and  wretchedness?  No,  no  I  Pomponius»  in 
his  anxiety  for  his  friend^s  fate,  paints  in  too  gloomy  colours. 
Do  you  not  thlidc  so,  Chresimus  ?* 

The  old  domestic  trembUngly  returned  the  letter,  and 
tears  filled  his  eyes.  *The  gods  send  this  blow,'  said  he, 
with  stifled  accents ;  *  but  there  is  no  lack  of  wicked  men, 
and  oi  fidse  friends,  also,'  added  he  «gnificantly. 

*  Foolish  suspicion  !'  replied  Gallus.  '  Are  you  like 
Lycoris,  who  not  long  since  tried  to  criminate  my  friend? 
Can  you  not  bo  convinced  by  this  letter,  which  gives  me 
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timdy  warniDg,  wUIe  so  many,  undwfiur  greater  obligations 
to  me^  careleluly  allow  the  predous  momentB  to  elapse 

without  sending  information  of  my  danger  ?* 

'That  Poii.ponius  should  have  gained  earlier  intelligence 
of  it  than  my  vigilant  Leomdas,  who  knows  a  hundred 
ways  of  eatehiiig  what  people  say  of  you,  is  exactly  what 
aatomahee  me.  Wodd  he  hare  been  lees  speedy  in  giving 
yon  information  ?' 

*  Enough!'  said  Gallus,  angrily.  *  Prepare  for  de- 
partore.  Yon  must  accompany  me.  Select  the  hghtest 
emum  I  have,  and  send  off  one  of  my  Nomidians  in  ad* 
▼anoe»  to  order  every  where  the  necessary  relays  of  horses. 
Above  an,  take  care  that  no  one  learns  the  eaose  of  my 

journey.' 


Chresimus  was  right.  No  one  but  Pomponius,  who 
bad  himself  devised  the  secret  treachery  by  which  Gallus 
was  to  fail,  could  have  obtained  such  early  intelligence  of 
the  success  of  his  schemes.    Nevertheless^  his  plans  had 

only  half  sure  reded  ;  for  heavy  as  were  the  complaints 
brought  against  Galliis,  and  skilfully  as  his  unguarded  ex- 
pressions had  been  made  use  of  to  prove  him  a  traitor  and 
participator  in  a  conspiracy*  yet  Augustus  had  not  been 
able  to  'prevul  upon  himself  to  annihilate  one  whom  he 
had  formerly  esteemed.  Largus  and  Pompomos  had 
couiucJ  on  his  banishment,  but  Augustus  had  confined  Llm- 
self  to  forbidding  the  accused  to  visit  his  palace*  or  stay  in 
his  provinces'. 


*  Suet.  Aug.  79.  06  ingratum  €t 
maifv^m  amrntm  dem»  ei  jBfMflfi- 
Mit  UUbt^mU,  Augustus  oftoi 
ilid  this.  Seatm  {deira^  ill.  23)  re- 
Ifttes  of  Timagenes,  who  had  spoken 
against  him  :  Scepe  iltum  Ceesar  mo- 
muUf  'ttt  moderatius  lingua  utere- 
iurt  perseveranli  domo  sua  inter- 


dML  Tiberint  says,  (Tu.  ^nit. 
Itt.  IS),  odero  tepomamque  «  domo 

MM,  et  privatat  MmicUias  non  vi 

principis  ulcUcar ;  and  i7».  vi.  29. 

M<*rem  ffilsse  iva jnrihtts^  quatieUB 
fiirniu  rt  hi  amicitias,  %nlerdicere  do- 
mo em/i'/'ie  Jinem  gratia  ponere. 
Under  iiugustus  such  a renounomiciit 
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So  far,  his  accusers  had  not  gained  much ;  but  tbey 
hoped  that  in  his  exasperation  he  would  be  led  oa  to 
further  afteps,  which  might  form  the  bam  of  Bererer  aoca- 
flotions.  On  this  a43Gouiit  his  presence  at  Rome  was  de- 
sirable, and  so  Pomponius  had  tried  to  convince  him  of  the 
necessity  of  returning  thither,  before  the  imperial  edict  was 
made  known.  On  the  very  tirst  report  of  it,  Lieomdaa  had 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  ijiform  Oaliiis  of  the  circumstance. 
This  man  met  him  on  the  road  to  Homey  and  acquainted 
him  with  the  position  in  wUeh  matters  stood. 

Tiiough  in  some  measure  deriving  comfort  from  the 
assurance  that  extreme  measures^  such  as  banishment,  with 
its  attendant  ills  of  want  and  misery,  were  not  to  be  feared, 
yet  the  humiliation  of  his  position  made  the  strongest  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  Banishment  would  hare  bowed  him 
down  deeply,  but  the  disgrace  of  being  forbidden  the  house 
of  him  to  whoso  exaltation  ho  had  so  mainly  contributed, 
whose  confidant  in  lighter  as  well  as  more  important  affairs 
he  had  always  been,  and  the  thought  of  bemg  yiewed  by 
his  arrogant  rivals  with  scorn,  as  a  fallen  faTonrite,  awoke 
his  pride  in  all  its  intensity.  The  news  made  a  ditferent 
impression  on  Chresimus,  who,  sTmpathising  heartily  with 
his  lord,  yet  iiopcd  that  Augustus  would  soon  be  convinced 
of  the  iuTalidity  of  the  accusations,  and  that  Grallus  might, 
by  the  intercession  of  true  friends,  be  restored  to  his 
former  position. 

By  the  evening  of  the  second  day  they  had  reached 


of  friendship  (renunciare  amicUiam) 
was  not  followed  hy  tho  desertion  of 
others.  Of  Timageiies,  Senera  sayn  : 
i^oitea  in  contuLeridQ  lUnium'u  A- 
dnli  emuenuUy  ac  tota  civiiatg  dileC' 
III*  e$i :  nuttum  ilU  Hmsn  praclvta 
Cmtaria  domut  abtUdit^^Nemo  ami. 
ctliafR  ^fMttxHmuii  ;  nento  qwui/iiL 
gvritum  refugit.  In  Seneca's  time 
it  W4t  therefore  dearly  otherwiie.— 


Althouxh  Oallus  was  forbidden  to 
reside  in  the  province.H  of  Augustus, 
(Suet.  47;  Dio  Cass.  liii.  12),  tJiere 
Was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
remaining  in  Home  and  ItJy.  C'lau- 
dius  was  the  first  to  Iksuc  the  decree : 
mt  At,  quUm  «  magi$tmtUm»  pr». 
fthuim  inUrdieereniur,  urbe  quogm 
eiiialUttubmovereniwr^  Suet.  Clsiid. 
88. 
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Borne,  where  the  domesticsi  who  had  beea  left  'fhere»  m« 
formed  by  the  Numidian  coorier  of  their  master's  retmn^ 

were  waiting  for  him.  Gallus  did  not  receive  the  imperial 
edict,  as  it  had  been  sent  to  his  villa,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  of  its  having  been  issued,  and  some 
OTen  professed  to  hare  already  observed  the  effects  of  this 
decUratioii  of  Augustus.  Oallas  resolved  to  consult  loA 
friends  on  the  follow ini:  dav  as  to  tiie  liuo  of  conduct  host 
adapted  to  his  difficult  situation. 

The  morning  of  this  day  was  far  more  quiet  than  waa 
oflual  in  the  house  of  Gallus.  The  sunbeams  were  already 
gleaming  mto  the  sleeping-apartment,  where  Oallus  lay 
awake,  contemplating  more  calmly  the  possible  consequences 
of  iiis  mi-fortune,  when  old  Chresimus  cautiously  opened 
the  door»  lifted  the  curtain,  and  saluted  his  master,  whom  he 
had  expected  to  find  s^  asleepw  *You  look  ill,  Chresimus*^ 
said  Oallus,  *  Doubtless  your  anxiety  tot  me  has  prevented 
you  from  sleeping ;  but  be  calm.  After  all,  what  does  it 
matter  whether  the  house  of  Augustus  is  open  to  me  or 
not  ?  I  shall  still  continue  to  be  what  I  now  am ;  and  if 
any  one  treats  me  hanglitily,  I  shall^  be  assured,  meet  him 
with  all  befitting  disdain.' 

*  1  would  i^^ree  with  you,  my  lord,'  replied  Chrerimus^ 
•  if  nothing  more  were  at  stake  than  retirement  from  the 
splendour  of  imperial  favour,  into  tlie  obscurity  of  private 
life ;  but  take  care,  lest  the  present  misfortune  prove  the 
forerunner  of  sadder  occurrences*  Will  not  your  modera- 
tion be  interpreted  into  defiance  ?  Will  not  your  foes  be 
sliumlated,  by  the  success  they  have  gained,  tu  now  acts  of 
treachery,  and  at  last  induce  the  venal  senate  to  utter  its 
verdict  against  you,  whether  guilty  or  not  ?  Oh  V  conti- 
nued he  more  earnestly,  as  he  perceived  the  effect  hi$ 
words  had  produced*  'hear  the  counsel  of  a  faithful  servant 
Divest  yourself  of  all  the  insigma  of  the  distinction  befit* 
ting  your  rank*.    Throw  carelessly  aruund  yuu  the  worst 


*  In  Ui€  Mnne  mMmer  m  in  times  i  public  or  domestic  calamities,  the 
of  dUtiCHandmouiniiig,  wbetherfor  |  tuffereit  testified  theii  Affliction  b/ 
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and  oldest  toga  you  can  ind,  and  publicly  diqplaj  fhe 
sorrow  with  which  the  interdict  has  filled  you.* 

*  How  I "  retorted  Gallus,  '  humble  myself,  and  go  about 
in  dirty  garments,  like  a  criminal,  and  beg  fur  mercy!' 

'  It  would  only  be  for  a  short  time/  said  the  servant. 
*  Apply  to  those  who  hare  most  influence  with  AuguBtas. 
Let  Virgil  speak  for  you ;  and  if  you  succeed  in  effecting 
a  reconciliation  with  the  emperor,  and  in  restoring,  though 
in  appearance  only,  the  former  relations  between  you,  you 
can  laugh  at  your  enemies^  and  in  the  reUrement  of  private 
life  escape  firom  their  mtrigues  I' 

The  warmth  with  which  the  fiuthful  old  man  uttered 
these  words,  seemed  to  make  a  deep  imprestton  upon  Ms 
lord.  Gallus  even  appeared  on  the  point  of  resolving  to 
follow  the  judicious  counsel,  when  a  eubicularivs  an- 
nounced that  Pomponius  had  called,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  him.  Chresimus  prepared,  although  very  unwilHugiy, 
to  withdraw.  'Oh I  listen  not  to  him,  I  oonjure  you/ 
were  his  words,  as  the  slave  disappeared  to  admit  the 
visitor:  'follow  not  the  advice  that  he  will  c^ive  vou. 
Would  that  Lycoris  were  here  I  She  appears  to  know  some 
secret  relating  to  him,  and  int^ded  seeking  mi  opportu* 
nity  at  the  T^la,  of  confidmg  it  to  you.^— 'Pomponius  en- 
tered. At  a  sign  from  his  master,  Chresimus  slowly 
retired ;  but  it  was  easy  to  read  in  his  countenance  tho 
curse  that  was  hanging  on  his  lips. 

The  secret  conference  had  lasted  more  than  an  hour, 
when  Pomponius  at  length  quitted  the  chamber.  Chreai* 
mus,  on  re-entering,  discoyered  his  master  walking  to  and 
fro,  in  a  strong  state  of  excitement.  *  I  will  go  abroad, 
Chresimus,'  said  he.  *  Send  Eros  with  my  clothes.  Bid 
him  select  the  whitest  and  broadest  togat  and  the  tunica  of 


fetlulous  neglect  of  their  pmonal  ap- 
pMrmce ;  lo  ^tuf^  over  wlioin  the 
danger  of  S  hmvj  •ccuMtton  was  im- 
pending,  ai>peued  in  lony  appaielf 
with  diaordcied  bair,  and  divetted  of 
aU  iniigninand  omamcntt,  wanMati* 


Liv.  vi.  20.  The  instance  of  Cicoo 
if  known  Pint.  30:  KaffuMtey  oS» 
Kid  iuncofutm  Mnra  /MnfXXaf  « «c«2 

iii/jiou.  Comp.  Idk  8t|  Dio  Cms* 
xixfiil.  IS. 
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the  brightest  purple.  Not  a  word,  old  man  I  Your  advice 
was  well  meant,  but  the  preflent  is  not  the  time  for  demean* 
ing  myadf.    Send  £ros  to  me.* 

The  alare  came  with  the  tunica,  followed  b j  two  others 

bearing  the  toga,  already  folded  in  the  approved  fashion, 
whilst  a  fourth  placed  the  purple  dress-shoes  near  the 
seat  Eros  first  girded  the  uader-garment  afresh,  then 
threw  over  his  maaier  the  upper  iumea,  taking  partieakr 
eare»  as  he  did  80»  thai  the  broad  strip  of  purple  woven  Into 
it^  mi^ht  fall  exactly  across  the  centre  of  tlio  breast;  for 
costoiu  did  not  permit  of  this  garment  being  girded.  He 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  another  slave,  hung  one  end  of 
the  ioffo,  woven  of  the  whitest  and  softest  Milesian  woo], 
over  the  left  shoolder,  so  as  to  fall  &r  below  the  knee,  and 
cover  with  its  folds,  which  gradually  became  more  wide, 
the  whole  of  the  arm  duwn  to  the  hand.  The  right  arm 
remained  at  liberty,  as  the  voluminous  garment  was  passed 
at  its  broadest  part  under  the  arm,  and  then  brought  for- 
ward in  front;  the  umbo,  already  arranged  in  an  inge- 
niomi  foshion,  being  laid  obliquely  across  the  breast,  so  that 
the  well-rounded  sinus  almost  reached  the  knee,  and  the 
lower  half  ended  at  the  middle  of  the  shiii-bono,  w^hilst  tho 
remiumng  portion  was  once  more  thrown  over  the  left  shoul- 
der, and  hung  down  over  the  arm  and  back  of  the  person 
in  a  mass  of  broad  and  regular  folds,    Eros  was  oocnined 


^  See  the  Cxemnu  on  The  Drest 
of  the  Men,  foi  a  description  of  the 
r^r»'f>-  !ft(H.'»  arnl  angustus.  It  may  be 
daub  led  wheiher  Gall  us  possessed 
the  jufi  iali  c/aciy  since  he  was  not 
entitled  to  it  either  by  birth  or  office, 
and  Auguttua  liAd  ouidt  him  pnefeet 
of  £gypt  because  he  did  not  bekng 
tDtbeenfoseiia/ortiif.  To  theae  alone 
did  the  Jus  lati  clavi  beloiig;  seeDiOw 
Cass.  liz.4»  where  he  says  of  Caligula : 

Kal  Tirriv  avTwv  (rtSv  iTrv/toy)  Kal 


vlav  ccrepxofifOa,  XPn<r6o/  Tthtlry 
x^f  /SovXijf  iXviSi  eStoKt,  jrp^Ttpov 
yap  nonoic^  o'v  eoiKC  ireov^  Tois  i< 
Tow  (iovXeuTiKov  «l>v\ov  yeyfui-jutiHUi 
Tovro  voltuf  ij^^i^  i  see  abo  the  in- 
scriptioii  ibond  in  Aiia.  Ovid  had 
alioidjr  bdbce  thle  leceived  the  tight  t 
TfUt.  It.  10^  88^  induUurqvs  kuwte* 
nmcumiaio  purpura  elaoe  ;  he  again 
however  either  lost  or  resigned  it 
voluntarily,  hecmise  he  wa^  not  of 
sufficiently  high  rank,  ih,  v.  'A  ')  :  r/a ri 
mensura  coacta  est^  Majus  erat  not- 
Iris  viribus  iilud  onus. 
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for  a  long  time  before  he  could  get  each  fold  into  its 
approved  position,  but  this  being  accomplished,  he  reached 
for  his  lord  the  polished  hand-mirror,  whose  thick  silver 
plate  reflected  eTery  image  with  perfect  clearneas.  Galius 
cast  but  a  single  glance  on  it,  allowed  his  feet  to  be  !&• 
stalled  into  the  tall  shoes,  latched  with  fourfold  tlioiigs, 
placed  on  his  fingers  the  rings  he  had  taken  off  overnight^ 
and  ordered  Chresimus  to  be  summoned. 

*  Xou  accompany  me,'  said  he  to  Ghresimns,  who  was 
jodt  entering.  *  I  intend  Tisiting  some  shops  in  the  Forum ^ 
to  purchase  a  few  presents  for  Ljcoris,  in  order  to  surprise 
her  on  her  return ;  give  instructions,  therefore,  for  four  of 
my  most  imposing-iookiug  slaves  to  follow  me.  No  orders 
require  to  be  giTcn  about  my  dinner,  as  I  must  keep  my 
promise  to  Lentnlus,  who,  with  all  his  folly»  is  not  one  of 
those  who  trouble  themselves  as  to  whether  Augustus  be 
displeased  with  mc  or  not.  Ilerc'  continued  he,  as  lie 
opened  a  closet^  took  out  two  ])urses,  and  sealed  it  up 
again  with  the  key-ring,  'let  the  slaves  take  this  gold 
with  them ;  I  hope  it  wUl  be  enough ;  if  not»  we  must  see 


*  Although  they  kept  the  tigiiet- 
ring  on  at  night,  for  fear  of  Itt  being 
nade  unfair  use  of,  yet  tfiie  was  not 

the  case  with  those  which  were  meiely 

ornamental.  Hence  ^fart.  \i.  afl, 
mentions  it  as  somethin,^  parLicuLir 
in  Chari»ianus,  nec  nocte  jwnit  annu- 
los, 

'  Id  tike  most  frequented  streets 
and  placet  of  Rome,  UAirmt  were 
elected  against  the  hoiiiea  and  pubUe 
hnildings;  alio  againt  the  Fonun. 
Jut.  irii.  m 

Ferquc  fnniin  JuHBis  loiwo  fiearil  asMie 

fimtunu  puiKM,  argentum,  mutrhina,  villas. 
AAer  Agrippa  had  completed  the 
Septa  JttUa,  the  meet  splendid  mags- 


iineawetetobefoandthctf.  At  least 
Martial  says  of  theoH  ia.  00^ 

Fkom  this  epigram  almost  the  whole 
of  this  descriptioa  is  taken. 

money  was  deposited,  was,  as  in  tiie 
ease  of  the  eribe  and  oiherieposilories, 
not  only  locked^  but  also,  ftom  this 
not  being  eoosidered  sufident  ae* 
ciirity,  had  a  seal  placed  upon  It, 
PUut.  EfMU  ii.  S,  S. 

Quid  ex  occluso  atque  oTttignato  annario 
Decutio  argentum  tantum,  qusatmn  loihi 
lubet. 

For  iliis  purpoite  there  was  mostly  a 
sigaet  attached  to  the  key-ring,  of 
which  great  numbers  are  stiU  extant. 
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whether  Alphius^  will  give  credit  to  the  fallen  favourite.' 
Chrosimiis  took  the  gold  in  aUeacOt  and  departed. 

Gallns  had  good  reaaons  for  aSlectiiig  the  t<Mbemm  of 

the  Forum  as  the  direction  of  his  morning's  walk.  Irri* 
tated  by  Pouiponius,  who  had  insinuated  much  about  tho 
displeasure  of  Augustus,  and  the  ridicuio  of  the  distin* 
guished  circles^  he  fancied  he  could  not  better  erince  hia 
tndiffereooe  to  the  mterdict^  than  by  appearing  in  all  thd 
aplendonr  of  his  order,  at  the  yerj  focus  of  life  and  bustle, 
and  that  too,  for  no  weightier  purpose  than  to  purchase 
ornaments  and  trinkets  for  a  lib^iina.  He  soon  per- 
ceived, as  he  stalked  along  the  streets,  what  a  difference 
had  been  brought  about  by  a  single  word  from  the  £m« 
peror.  Many,  who  at  former  times  pressed  forward  to 
meet  him,  passed  along  unconcernedly  or  shyly,  without 
noticing  him.  IVoud  patricians,  who  had  no  other  merit 
to  boast  of,  but  the  glory  of  their  ancestors^  whose  images 
adorned  the  atriumt  cast  acomfol  looks  upon  him,  wt^lst 
their  dares  pointed  at  him  with  their  fingera.  Now  and 
then  only  would  some  worthy  citizen  or  intimate  friend 
approach,  to  express  their  sympathy  by  a  hearty  shake  of 
the  hand. 

Without  apparently  observing  these  indications  of  base- 
ness and  paltry  timidity,  Qallua  strode  proudly  through 
the  streets,  and  eareleas  of  the  crowds  that  beset  the 

Forum,  entered  the  shops  where  all  the  valuables  that 
streamed  into  Rome  from  the  most  remote  regions,  lay 
stored  up  in  rich  profusion.  These  tabenuB  never  lacked 
a  number  of  visitors.  They  were  frequented  not  only  by 
such  as  really  intended  to  make  purchases,  but  also  by 
thoae  who,  full  of  repining  at  not  possessing  all  the  costly 
articles     devoured  them  with  greedy  gaze,  demanded  to 


*  Alphius  was  the  name  of  the  fne- 
ncratoTy  known  Iroin  Unr.  Fpod.  ii., 
who  need  not  however,  as  is  here  ia- 


teo4ed,  bate  been  aa  ar^fenlarim* 
The  sorrowful  feeUngi  which 
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see  every  thing,  made  offers  for  some  of  the  goods,  and 
ordered  others  to  be  put  wadBf  ua  if  chosen ;  whilst  others 
pointed  out  alight  defects,  or  regretted  that  thejr  did  not 
qwte  Boit  thw  purpose,  and,  after  all,  went  awaj,  withent 
purchasing  anything  heyond  mere  trifles.  In  the  tabemm 
of  the  slave- merchants  particularly,  there  were  persons 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  becoming  purchasers,  penetrated 
into  the  interioTi  where  the  most  beautiful  slaves  were 
kept,  in  order  lliat  they  might  be  out  of  sight  of  ordi- 
nary Tisitors. 

Passing  these  tabemm^  Gallus  entered  one  where  costly 
furniture  was  exposed  for  sale :  expensive  cedar-tables, 
carefully  eovered  and  supported  by  strong  pillani,  veneered 
with  ivory ;  dinner  eout^es  of  bronse,  ridily  adorned  with 
ttlvw  and  gold,  and  inlaid  with  costly  tortoise-shell.  Be- 
sides  these,  were  trapezophorm  of  the  most  beautiful  mar- 
ble, with  exquisitely-worked  griffins,  seats  of  cedar-wood 
and  ivory,  candelabra  and  lamps  of  the  most  various 
forms,  vases  (tf  all  sorts^  eostly  mirrors,  and  a  hundred 
other  olijeots,  suffident  to  fomtsh  more  than  one  house  in 
magnificent  style.  Some  one  who  hardly  meant  to  be  a 
purchaser,  was  just  getting  the  covers  removed  from  some 
of  the  cedar-tables  by  the  attendant,  but  he  found  they 
were  not  spotted  to  his  tastOb   A  heeoaeHnan^^  of  torUnse^ 


aro?e  in  the  minds  of  many  on  heboid- 
ing  these  displays  of  Hncry,  is  beau« 
tifully  deacf ibed  by  Afartial,  x.  80, 

i'lor&t  Eros,quotie6  naaculo«ae  pocuia  uiyrrhaf 
Iniiilelt,  wit  puerat.  noUttntve  cltrttin» 

£t  fcmitui  irao  dudt  de  peetore,  quod  BOH 

Tota  miser  coi*  in  at  Septa  feratque  Homum. 
qu&m  multi  fiiciunt,  quod  £ro«,  seU  lumme 
ilooo! 

FuniM0ovtaoiiiu»iMM^«Ciiitii«  habet 

"  For  the  meaning  of  the  word 
he  1  iiriinon,  consult  the  Excursus  on 
The  Triclinia.  Here  again,  the  words 
of  Mftnkrs  often-quoted  epi^j^ram 


(ix.  CtO)  are  the  ground- work  of  the 

dencrlYiion  : 

£t  testuUineum  meiuU  quAXcr  hexaclioon 
rvigwiuit  citro  non  satis  esse  suo. 

irum  this  epigram  we  become  ac- 
qtiiiated  with  the  objects  exposed  for 
saJeintheMlodfriM.  MMnuniitlicie 
goei  about  Intpwiiiig  tnsf  thlof  » 
and  findiog  aoncthing  to  blame  in 
every  thing,  even  in  tbo  statues  of 
Polycletn«;,  then  selects  ten  Myrrbine 
vases,  cheapens  other  thint,'",  pre- 
tium  fecit, — which  custom  seems  to 
have  been  as  common  io  Rome  as 
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aheil  aeemed,  howerer,  to  Attract  him  amazingly,  but,  after 
mmaaing  it  thrta  or  torn  timei»  he  aaid  irith  a  sigh, 
'  That  it  was,  alas  t  a  fow  inches  too  small  for  the  cedar- 
table  for  which  lie  had  in  ton  do  J  it.*  Having  caused  several 
other  objects  to  be  reached  down  from  their  places  against 
the  wail,  ho  at  last  departed  wiihoat  buying  any  thing. 
GaUius  in  his  ionit  looked  orer  the  slock,  hot  seong 
nothing  adapted  for  a  ]nresent  to  Lyooris,  left  the  shop, 
and  went  into  another.  In  this,  precious  metals  of  Corin- 
thian brass,  statues  by  roljcletus  and  Lysippus,  costly  tri- 
pods with  groups  of  hgures  in  bronze,  and  similar  objeoU» 
were  displayed*  He  thence  proceeded  to  that  of  a  mer- 
eimxA,  who  kept  for  sale  the  best  selection  of  gorgeoos 
trinkets.  Beautiful  yessels  of  gold  and  siWer ;  goblets,  of 
precious  stones  or  gonoino  murrha  ;  ingenious  manufactures 
in  glassy  and  many-coloured  carpets  from  Babylon  and  Alex- 
andria; pearl  ornaments  for  fonalesi  and  all  kinds  of  pre* 
Am  atones ;  rings  set  with  magnificent  cameos,  engraved 
emeralds  and  beryls ;  and  many  other  precions  wares, 
were  exhibited  iii  buch  profusion  that  it  was  diihcult  to 
choose. 

Gallos  selected  a  pair  of  pearl  ear-drops  of  great 
valoei  a  nec^  ornament  of  the  most  beautiful  ^actrvim^  a 
pair  of  pretty  glass  tcsssIs,  and  one  of  the  richest  carpets. 

He  then  dispatched  Chresimus  to  the  Vicus  Tuscvs  to 
purcliase  one  of  the  best  silk  robes.  *  Send  the  slave  with 
my  bathing  apparatus  to  tho  house  of  Fortunatus'^/  said 
he ;  '  also  my  sandals,  and  a  syniheM ;  I  am  now  going 
to  call  upon  a  friend.'  With  these  words  he  dismissed  his 
domestic,  who  obeyed  in  silence,  and  took  charge  of  the 
ornaments,  while  two  of  the  slaves  bore  off  the  remainder 
of  the  purchases.    The  others  followed  their  lord. 


mungit  onndTet,  and  it  last  Irajt 
two  ntitcnible  ^mms  for  an  at* 


»  Fortunatof » the  owner  of  a  bat- 
tial,  ii.  14, 11. 
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THE  BANQUETS 

THE  hour  of  the  ccsna  had  arrived,  and  by  the  activity 
of  his  very  numerous  sUves  every  thing  vras  prepared 
in  the  house  of  Lentulua  for  a  grand  reception  of  goesta. 


'  (jf  all  the  matters,  which,  in 
pursuance  of  the  plan  of  this  work, 
should  be  touched  u]>on,  none  appear 
ot  so  ciiucai  a  uaiuie  a!i  the  descrip- 
ti<Mi  (tf  s  Rmnui  buqutt,  and  jet  it, 
mbo?e  aU  othen,  ousbt  not  to  be 
onUicd^eoiiBderitigthe  ImpeHeiiee— 
not  merely  in  the  Utett  timet— that 
was  attached  to  every  thing  connected 
vlth  it.  The  analysis  of  the  habits 
of  the  Romans,  so  entirely  difl'erent 
from  our  own  iu  tins  respect,  the  ex- 
planation of  numerous  objects,  which 
were  important  in  their  daily  life,  and 
•re  to  freqaenily  ncntiooed  la  their 
most  popular  authon^  fa&  abort,  the 
antiquarian  research  itaelf,  is  attended 
with  much  intereat ;  bnt,  aa  the  dra^ 
tnatic  poet  ean  introduce  on  the  atage 
nothing  more  tedious  than  banquets, 
(of  course  such  scenes  as  that  in 
JMacbcih  are  an  exception,)  so  the 
description  of  ihem  must  always  be 
tiresome,  and  the  luure  bu,  when  the 
(miy  object  is  to  pourtray  the  cxteiior 
cnatoma  of  a  diuM  of  persona.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  woald  be  move 
daagcnma  to  attempt  to  deacribe  the 
genuine  cmvivere^  the  actual  convi- 
viality, the  spirit  which  pervaded  the 
conversation  and  jest!^  of  the  banquet, 
instead  of  confining  oneself  to  the 
material  part  of  the  matter.  It  might 
be  more  ieusible  in  the  Latin  toogue, 
but  In  a  modem  language  the  truest 
eopy  of  antique  scenes,  especially  of 


common  life,  must  always  have  some- 
thing modem  about  it,  which  will 
render  it  disagreeable  to  the  taste  of 
the  Uieraiy  antiquury. 

There  ia,  beaidea  tuch  an  ahtui* 
dance  of  apparatus,  atteadaneoy 
diahet,  means  of  amuaement,  out  of 
which  only  a  adection  can  be  made 
in  the  description  of  a  aingle  nenl, 
and  great  caution  is  necessary  not  to 
under  or  over-do  any  tbinp,  and  to 
take  exaggerations  for  habits,  nor, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  to  co:T>idtT  any 
thing,  to  us  improbable,  as  satire  or 
untruth. 

It  b  alwaya  aafer,  thersfoie,  to 
take  aa  our  baaia,  in  such  matieiay 
some  antique  deseription,even  though 
it  contain  many  ecoentridties  and  ab. 
surdities.  Instead  of  usual  matters.  Of 
all  such  accounts,  the  detailed  one  by 
Petronius  of  the  cmia  Trimalchionis 
is  best  adapted  for  our  presem  pur- 
pose, since  the  banquet  oi  rs<ii>idieaus 
was  ridiculed  by  iiorace,  because 
every  thing  there  waa  unsuitable  and 
perverted.  Petronioedeicribeaanua* 
usual  e«fia  at  the  house  of  a  man, 
whose  equal  in  prodigality  and  foUj 
could  hardly  be  found,  and  therefore, 
although  the  satirist  may  have  ex- 
aggerated, we  unquestionably  learn 
best  from  liiiu  uliat  the  g-eijcral  habits 
were,  and  niucli  that  appears  absurd 
and  ostentatious  in  Trimakhio^  la 
shewn,  by  passages  hi  other  aatlNitt, 
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The  fires  biased  brighily  In  the  kilchens*  where  the  cook» 
assbted  by  a  saiob^  of  luiderlings,  was  exhausting  all  hia 

skill.  Wlienever  the  covers  were  removed  from  the  vcsscU, 
a  grateful  odour,  more  inviting  than  the  smoke  of  a  fat 
burat-offering,  di^^uscd  itself  around,  and  ascended  on  high 
(0  the  habitation  of  the  gods^  The  pistor  and  structar 
were  occnjued  in  anranging  the  dessert,  in  all  the  forms  that 
mgenuity  eould  suggest^  while  the  first  course  was  ready 
for  serving. 

The  triclinium  had  been  placed  in  a  spacious  saloon, 
the  northerly  aspect  of  which  was  well  adapted  for  the 
time  of  year.  Around  a  beautiful  table,  eorered  with  eedar-* 
wood,  stood  elegant  sofas,  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell ;  the 

lower  part  decked  with  white  hangings  cmbruldered  wilU 
gold,  and  the  pillows,  which  were  stuffed  with  the  softest 
wool,  covered  with  gorgeous  purple*  Upon  the  seats, 
CQshionsV  covered  with  silken  stuff,  were  laid  to  separate 
the  places  of  the  guests.  The  tridiiuarch  was  still  arrang<» 
ing  the  side-tables  S  on  which  valuable  drinking-vessels  were 


to  hftve  been  nothing  uncommon. 
Should  much  be  here  retained  that 
may  be  thought  pure  invention  of 
Petroniu'*,  the  author  may  submit, 
that,  at  a  later  period,  still  j^tr  iii-^er 
thinifs  occurred,  and  tlierefore  that 
thcjr  might  have  happened  in  the 
hoote  of  liCBialiii.  It  would  not  be 
to  the  purpose  to  enter  beie  Into  ft 
detailed  Moount  of  the  variooi  diibei, 
as  not  only  those  mentioned  by  Ho* 
iae«|  Martial,  Juvenal  and  Macro- 
bius^biu  also  those  in  the  receipt-book 
of  Apicius,  must  then  be  deacribed.  ^ 

*  The  oook  whom  Ballio  had 
biied,  speeka  thos  boastingly  of  his 
aru  Plant.  Pfud.  iii.  2,  hi : 

Ubi  omne*  patinae  fer%  tnt,  omnes  aperio ; 
It  odor  demissis  pedkbus  lu  cwlura  Tolatj 
Eum  odorem  cfinutt  Jupiter  quotidie. 

*  The  sUken  cushions,  puLvini^ 


on  which  they  supported  themselTcs 

on  the  left  elbow,  were,  perhaps,  not 

introduced  so  enrly  a-t  the  time  of 

Gallus,  but  they  are  meutioned  by 

INIart.  iii.  82,  7: 

Jacet  occupato  galbaoatus  in  licto 
GtaWniqMe  tnidlt  bine  ct  tads  eonvivae 
SflUtnioitraMKicliqtie  polvliili. 

^  The  abaci  and  Delphici  as  side- 
boards, are  spoken  of  in  the  Excursu* 
on  the  Second  Scene.  It  need  only 
here  be  mentioned,  that  be^i(1e»  the 
nece^tsary  utcn&il&,  many  dungs  were 
displayed  on  them  merely  for  shew, 
the  proper  expression  fat  which  Is 
expangr§,  Petr.  91  s  In  pwimam 
teUam  dueH  nmm^  In  gua  tru  ieeii 
strati  grant  et  rcliquua  huAAanm 
apparatus  splendidi*»ime  expositiu, 
15,22:  C'eculit  eiiam  mema  eum  or* 
t  gento,  Comp.  lb,  73, 
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displayed)  and  in  straightening  the  draperies  of  the  tricli' 
nimmf  vrhen  his  lord  entered,  accompanied  bj  the  gaeirta* 

Leniulus  had  invited  only  biz  friends,  bat  PomponiiiSp — 
anxious  that  the  number  of  the  Muses'  shoold  oocupy  ihe 
triclinium,  and  no  place  be  kit  empty, — ^brought  with  him 
two  friends,  whom  he  introduced  as  gentlemen  from  Perusia^« 
*  It  is  long,  methioks,"  said  Gallus  to  his  courteous  bo6t»  cm 
enteringt  '  since  we  last  met  in  this  saloon :  how  beautifully 
you  have  in  the  meantime  ornamented  iti  You  certamly 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  appropriate  picture  for  a 
triclinium  than  those  satyrs,  celebrating  the  joyous  vint- 
age: and  the  slain  boar,  a  scene  from  Luconia,  the  fruit 
a^  provision  pieces  over  the  doors,  and  between  them  the 
elegant  twigs  on  which  thrushes  are  sitting,— 4dl  are  cal- 
culated to  awaken  a  rdish  for  the  banquet.' 

*  Yes,  really,*  interposed  Pomponius,  *  Lcntulus  under- 
stands far  better  than  Calpurnius  how  to  decorate  a  dming- 
haU.  The  other  day  he  had  the  wails  of  his  finest  tricli- 
nium painted  with  the  murder  of  Hipparehus,  and  the  death 
of  Brutus ;  and  instead  of  agreeable  foliage,  threatening 

lictors  were  to  be  seen  at  every  corner.* 

*Ho,  too,  is  right  in  lii^  way,"*  said  Gallus;  *  but  where 
is  he?  X  understood  that  you  had  invited  him,  Lcntulus?* 

<  He  was  unfortunately  pre-engag^,*  replied  the  other. 
— *  But  we  shall  see  him  before  the  evening  be  over,'  added 


^  Varro  on  Odlius  xiiL  1 1 ,  writes, 

Cf>ninvarum  numi'mm  incipere  op- 
porUre  a  Griiitn i mn  numcro  el  pro- 
grcdi  ad  Aftisarum,  i.e.  prqficuci  a 
iribus  et  €<nuti»tere  in  novem. 

*  We  leim  tnm  Honee  and  Flu- 
Uieli  the  custom  hj  which  tovited 
gttcstt  fteqncDtly  took  uninvited  per- 
son s,  called  ffim^,with  them.  Heind. 
on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  22.  This,  how- 
ever, generally  took  place  only  when 
the  host  bad  left  it  to  his  guests*  op- 
tion to  do  so,  as  when  Uor.  Ep,  U  5| 


30,  writes  to  Torquatus :  Lemt  «tf  H 

plurihtts  iimhrh  ;  and,  tu  qttohts  e/ffe 
relissci  ff  fTf.  8almasiii^  thon;;btthat 
the  lowest  places  on  the  iectuM  imns 
were  allotted  to  them,  but  this  will 
not  apply  toiU  eum  %  the  peasage  be 
quotes,  Jttv.  V.  17i  It  not  to  the  pur- 
pose, as  an  vninvited  client  li  these 
alluded  to.  In  Horace  the  two  tmi* 
brte  introduced  by  Mecienaa  laj  0|NIB 
the  Icctus  medius,  probably  out  of  re- 
gard to  him :  it  generally  defended 
upon  what  sort  of  peoj  lc  ilie  umhwm 
were,  and  by  whom  introduced. 
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Pomponnis.  'Ab  our  friend  Fanmus  ii,  yon  know,  ararse 
to  ntttng  lato,  and  Lentidiis  will  not,  I  am  sure,  let  ns  go 

before  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  we  shall  be  one  short  at 
the  tricliniuui,  unless  Calpumius  come  according  to  his  pro- 
misei  and  fill  the  vacant  place,  so  soon  as  he  can  get  released 
from  his  formal  eoniiilar  rapper.  Bat  I  doaroely  think  we 
ought  to  keep  the  cook  waiting  any  longer.  The  tenth 
hour  is,  I  yerilj  befieye,  ahnott  lapsed.  Had  we  not  bettor 
take  our  seats,  Lentulus?' 

The  host  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  conducted^ 
Gallos  to  the  lowest  phw^e  on  the  middle  sofa,  which  was 
the  seat  of  honour  at  the  table.  At  his  left,  and  on  the 
same  leeiu9,  sat  Pompomus;  above  him,  Faniuns.  The 
sola  to  the  left  was  occupied  by  Bassus,  Faustinus  and 
Cjpcilianus.  To  the  right,  and  next  Gallus,  sat  Lentuius 
himself;  below  him,  the  Pemsians  whom  Pomponius  had 
brooght. 

As  soon  as  they  had  recHned,  slaves  took  off  thdr 

sandals,  and  youths,  with  their  loins  girded,  offered  water 
in  silver  bowls  for  their  ablutions.  At  a  nod  from  Lontuhia, 
two  slaves  entered,  and  placed  upon  the  table  the  tray 
wUdi  eoDtained  the  dishes  eomposing  the  first  course.  Len- 
ttths  east  his  eyes  with  secret  joy  around  the  drcle,  as  if 
desirous  of  noting  the  impression  made  on  his  friends  by 
the  novel  arrangements  of  this  gtistatorium,  the  invention 
of  which  was  due  to  himself;  and,  indeed,  the  service  was 
worthy  of  a  nearer  observation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  ornamented  with  tortoise- 
Aell,  stood  an  ass  of  bronze^  on  either  side  of  which  hung 


'  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  an;,  j^encral  rule  wiih  re^jard  to 
the  distribution  of  the  places  :  in  most 
cases  the  host  left  it  to  each  gue«t  to 
choo«e  his  own,  but  in  others  he 
anigiied  fbeiii«  FlouiPeh,  who  dii* 
euttet  th«  matter  in  %  •pecUQ  cbtp- 
^1  (5jfM|Mt.  i.  S),  decldet,  tfait  it 
mshc  to  be  left  endielf  free  to  Ind* 


mate  friends  and  young  people  to 
choose  their  own,  but  not  so  with 
strangers  and  persons  doierving  par- 
ticular  attention. 

•  Petmk  91  s  C«l0ftim  in  pro. 
muUidari  ateiiuterat  Ccrinihius  cum 
iUaeeh  pinUtu,  gtU  kab^t  efteot, 
I9  aliera  parit  al6at,iu  altera  nigroi* 
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silver  panniers,  filled  witii  white  and  black  olives^  preaerved 
by  the  art  of  the  cook  until  this  period  of  the  year;  on  the 
back  of  the  beast  sat  a  Silenus,  from  whose  skin  the  most 
delicious  garum  flowed  upon  the  sumen  beneath*  Near 
this,  on  two  silver  gridirons  lay  delicately-dressed  sausages, 
beneath  which  Syrian  plums,  mixed  with  the  seed  of  the 
pomegranate,  presented  the  appearance  of  glowing  coals. 
Around  stood  silver  dishes  contuning  asparagus,  laetucdh 
radishes,  and  other  productions  of  the  garden,  in  addition 
to  lacerta,  flavoured  both  with  mint  and  rue,  and  with 
Byzantine  muria,  and  dressed  snails  and  oysters,  whilst 
fresh  ones  in  abundance  were  handed  round.  The  company 
ezpreased  their  admiration  of  th^  host's  fanciful  iuTention, 
and  then  proceeded  to  help  themseWes  to  what  each,  ae« 
corJins^  to  his  taste,  considered  the  best  incentive  of  an 
appetite.  At  the  same  time  slaves  carried  round  in  golden 
goblets  the  mttUum,  composed  of  Hymettian  honey  and 
Falemian  wines. 

They  were  still  occupied  in  tasting  the  several  deli- 
cacies, when  a  second  and  smaller  tray  was  brought  in,  and 
placed  in  a  vacant  spot  within  the  first,  to  wliich  it  did 
not  yield  in  point  of  singularity.  In  an  elegant  basket 
sat  a  hen,  ingeniously  carved  out  of  wood,  with  outcqpread 
wings,  as  if  she  were  brooding*.  Straightway  entered  two 
slaves,  who  began  searching  in  the  chaff  which  filled  the 
basket,  and  tiiking  out  some  eggs,  distributed  them  amongst 
the  guests.  '  Friends,'  said  Lentulus,  smiUng,  *  they  are 
pea-hen's  eggs,  which  have  been  put  under  the  hen;  my 
only  fear  is  that  she  may  have  sat  too  long  upon  them ; 
but  let  us  try  them.'    A  slave  then  gave  to  each  guest  a 


*  Petnoiui  (33),  wheuoe  tbb^- 
linu  U  boirowed,  njii,  ^icflaiilitof 
adhve  nobU  rtpoiUoHvm  aiiaium  est 

cam  corbe,  in  (juo  gatlina  erat  lignea 
patentiOus  in  orbem  aliSf  guales  esse 
soienty  quct  incrilant  ova.  The  first 
repontwrium  was  not  remoYed,  and 


the  gaiUna  mutt  either  lutTe  bem 
placed  ttpoQ  it,  or  there  nuet  hm 
been  lootn  enough  left  for  it  on  the 
teble.    There  were,  however,  also 

repositoria  of  several  talulala^  and 
one  might  consequently  have  been  act 
on  the  top  of  the  other. 
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silver  cochleare,  which  was,  however,  found  almost  too  large 
and  heavy  for  the  purpose,  and  each  proceeded  to  break 
an  egg  with  the  point  of  it.  Most  of  the  party  were 
already  acqtiainted  with  the  jokes  of  Lentulus,  but  not  bo 
the  Pemsiaiis.  '  Truly »  my  egg  has  already  become  A 
hen!'  cried  one  of  thcin  in  disgust,  and  about  to  throw  it 
away.  *  Examine  a  little  more  closely/  said  Pomponius, 
with  a  laug^,  in  which  the  guests  at  the  upper  sofa,  who 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  matter^  joined ;  <  our  friend'a 
oook  nnderstanda  well  how  to  dress  eggs  that  have  been 
already  sat  upon.*  The  Perusian  then  for  the  firat  time 
remarked  that  its  slicll  was  not  natural,  hut  made  of  dough, 
and  that  a  fat  fig-pecker  was  hidden  in  the  yolk,  which 
was  strongly  seasoned  with  pepper*  Many  jokes  were 
made,  and  whilst  the  goests  were  eating  Uie  mysterious 
eggs,  the  slayes  again  presented  the  honey-wine.  When  no 
one  desired  more,  the  band,  which  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  hall,  began  to  play,  as  a  sign  for  the  slaves  to  remOTO 
the  gu8tatQrivm}^f  which  they  proceeded  to  do. 

Another  alare  wiped  the  table  with  a  purple  doth  of 
coarse  linen,  and  two  Ethiopians  agam  handed  water  for 
washing  the  liands^^  Boys,  wearing  green  garlands,  then 
brought  in  two  well-gypsumed  amphonv,  the  time-corroded 
necks  of  which  well  accorded  with  the  inscription  on  a  label 
hanging  round  them,  whereon  might  be  read,  written  in 
sncient  characters,  the  words  L.  Opimio  Cos.  *  Discharge 
your  office  well,  Earinos,'  cried  Lentulus  to  one  of  the  boys, 
*  To-day  you  shall  bear  the  cyatlais.  It  is  Falernian,  my 
£riends^  and  Opimianum,  too ;  and  is,  as  you  know,  usually 


t^trnm  daiuf  eiffutMofria  parUer  a 

"  It  i«i  not  certain  whether  this 
took  place  after  each  ferculum^  but 
Petronius  describes  it  atter  the  pro- 
muimt.  Subinde  intraverunt  duo 
JElhiopes  capUloH  eum  putiUit  tUri* 


buty  quaie*  soUnt  miv,  fvl  itrenam 
m  ampMihealTQ  tpargtmt,  triHttm- 
gtu  MSmv  in  manu$i  aquam  tnim 

nemo  porrerif.  No  further  mention 
is  made  of  the  usage  between  the 
courses,  but  it  may  easily  be  imagin- 
ed that  they  washed  frequently  dur- 
ing the  meal}  as  they  used  no  forks. 
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clouded.'  *  It  was  bright  enough,'  said  GaUus,  *  when  tho 
free  citizen  wrote  the  name  of  the  consul  on  this  labcL 
Yet  it  only  shares  the  fate  of  the  age,  which,  like  it»  haa 
also  become  clouded.'  The  Fenudaiis  began  to  listen  atten- 
iAvdjf  and  Pomponias  cantionftly  placed  lus  finger  on  his 
mouth.  '  Actually,'  continued  he,  '  only  five  years  more, 
and  this  noble  joico  would  have  witnessed  a  century  pass 
away,  and  during  this  century  there  has  never  been  a 
growth  like  it.  Why,  Mazimus,  yoor  great-grandfather 
was  consul  in  the  same  year  as  Oimmos;  and  see,  here 
is  the  fourth  generation  already,  and  yet  the  wine  is  still 
in  existence.' 

'Quite  right/  rephed  Maximus;  'my  ancestor  was 
consul  with  Opimius ;  and  much  as  I  like  the  wine»  I  am 
yet  Tezed  to  think  that  my  name  does  not  appear  on  the 

amphora.* 

•  Content  yourself,'  quoth  Gallus;  *  there  are  more 
serious  accidents  in  life  than  that.'  'Oh I'  quickly  inter- 
posed Pomponius,  'let  us  end  this  grare  conTersation. 
Only  see  how  Bassos  and  Caadlianus  are  longing  for  the 
contents  of  the  amphore,  whilst  we  are  indulging  in  specu- 
lations about  the  label  outside.  Ilavo  them  opencdj  Leu- 
tulus.' 

The  vessels  were  carefully  cleansed  of  the  gypsum^ 
and  the  corks  extricated.  Earinos  cautiously  poured  the 
wme  into  the  silver  eolum,  which  was  placed  ready,  and 

was  now  filled  aixain  with  fresh  snow,  and  then  mixed  it, 
according  to  his  master's  directions,  in  the  richly-embossed 
crater^  and  dipping  a  golden  cyathua  therem,  filled  the 
amethyst-coloin^  glasses,  which  were  distributed  amongst 
the  guests  by  the  rest  of  the  boys. 

This  operation  was  scarely  finished,  before  a  new  re- 
positoiium  was  placed  upon  tlie  table,  containing  the  first 
course  of  the  cosna,  which,  however,  by  no  means  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  guests.  A  curde  of  small  dishes, 
covered  with  such  meats  as  were  to  be  met  with  only  at 
the  tables  of  plebeians^  was  ranged  around  a  slip  of  natural 
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iorfy  on  nhich  lay  a  honey-^xnnb.  A  slaTO  carried  round 
Ihe  bread  in  a  eSyer  basket,  and  the  guests  were  pi^ 

paring,  although  with  evident  vexation,  to  help  themselves 
to  chick-peas  and  small  fish,  when  at  a  slorn  from  Lentulus, 
two  slaves  hurried  forward^  and  took  off  the  upper  part  of 
the  tray,  under  which  a  number  of  dkbes,  presentiDg  a  rich 
selection  of  dainttes,  were  concealed.  There  wore  ring- 
doTce  and  field-fares,  capons  and  ducks,  mullets  of  three 
pounds  weight,  and  turbot,  and,  in  the  centre,  a  fatted 
hare,  which,  hj  means  of  artificial  wings,  the  strvctor  had 
ingeniously  changed  into  a  Pegaras.  The  company  on 
the  leetus  summua  were  agreeably  Borpriaed^  and  applmided 
the  host  vnth  clapping  of  bands,  and  the  scissor  immedi- 
atelj  approached,  and,  with  great  solomnity  and  almost  in 
musical  time,  began  to  carve.  Earinos,  meanwhile,  waa 
diligently  discharging  his  functions;  and  the  guestSt  wu- 
matod  by  the  atr^i^th  of  the  Falemiany  already  began  to 
be  more  merry.  On  the  disappearance  of  tho  first  conrae, 
much  conversation  ^vas  kept  up,  Gallus  alone  (^king  leas 
share  in  it  than  he  was  accustomed  to  do. 

But  no  long  interTal  was  allowed  for  talking.  Four 
BlaTca  aoon  entered  to  the  aonnd  of  homa^  bearing  the 
second  oonrse,  which  consisted  of  a  huge  boar,  Biir« 
rounded  by  eight  sncking-pigs,  made  of  sweet  paste,  by 
the  experienced  baker,  and  surprisingly  hke  real  ones. 
On  the  tusks  of  the  boar  hung  httle  baskets,  woven 
of  palm-twig8»  and  containing  Syrian  and  Theban  dates. 
aJZt  rMembling  .  j^er  m  M  eo.tai»e.  now 

approached  the  table,  and  with  an  immense  knife  com- 
menced cutting  up  the  boar,  pronounced  by  Lentulus  to  be 
a  genuine  Umlnian.  In  the  meantime,  the  boys  handed 
the  dates,  and  gave  to  each  gneat  one  of  the  piga  aa 
apophareta^ 

*Asi  Umbrian,'  said  one  of  the  gaesta  of  the  lectas 

summus,  turning  to  the  strangers,  '  a  countryman,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  near  neighbour,  of  yours  then.  If  I  were 
in  your  place,  I  should  hesitate  before  partaking  of  it;  for 
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who  knows  whether,  by  some  metamorj[>hoais»  one  of  your 
dear  friends  may  not  have  been  changed  into  this  animal* 

*  The  days  I'ur  metamorphoses  arc  past/  replied  one  of 
them.  •  There  are  no  more  Circes,  and  the  other  gods 
do  not  trouble  themselves  much  about  mankind.  I  know 
only  one»  who  potently  rules  all  the  world,  and  can  doubt* 
less  bring  about  many  metamorphoses.* 

*Do  not  say  so/  romponius  quickly  added ;  'our  friend 
liassus  will  teach  you  directly  that  many  "wonders  happen 
eren  in  the  present  times,  and  that  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  we  shall  not  see  one  amongst  us  suddenly  assume 
the  character  of  a  beast' 

*  Laugh  as  you  will/  said  Bassus,  'it  still  cannot  be 
denied.  Only  the  other  day,  one  who  was  funuerly  a 
slave  to  a  man  in  humble  circumstances  at  Capua,  but  has 
now  become  a  rich  freedman,  related  to  me  a  circumstance 
which  he  had  himself  experienced ;  it  is  enough  to  make 
one's  hair  stand  on  end.  If  not  displeasing  to  you,  I  will 
communicate  it*V  The  company,  partly  from  curiosity,  and 
partly  wishing  for  a  laugh  against  Bassus,  begged  him  to 
tell  the  story,  and  he  thus  began : — 

<  "When  I  was  a  stave,''  related  my  informant,  I  hap* 
pened,  by  the  dispensation  of  the  gods,  to  conoeiTe  a  liking 
for  an  innkeeper's  wife ;  not  from  an  unwortliy  passion, 
but  because  sho  never  denied  me  what  I  asked  for,  and 


The  ifaoiiiind*f«Id  lupentitioni 
Uiat  tdgned  om  Uie  iniiidt  of  the 
•admit,  aie  theira  bj  th«  bdicf  in 

omens,  soothaayeni,  ghotls,  and  the 
effects  of  sy in pMbetic  means,  diffused 

amongst  all  clav<»€"j,  to  that  Horncc, 
Epist.  ii.  2,  208,  in  naming-  the  follies 
from  which  a  nmn  must  become 
emancipated,  asks— 

SoniDia,  temircs  msgicot,  niirscuU,  sagas, 
NostaiBOi  lemiiMS  poftattaqpie  VbeHilt 

There  appear  to  have  iMcn  fewer 
fobnlotti  hiitorieSi  tnch  m  ooi  fairjr 


talet,  beeauM  tbej  wcte  genenUj  in* 
diided  In  Uit  mjiMlagf,' uaA  thus 
rote  to  •  higher  significance.  The 
tales  here  Uken  ftom  Petronius,  are 
intere«?*ing  proofs  that  the  ancienta 
were  in  ihc  habit  of  lellinf,'  anecdote^, 
which  may  well  compete  w;th  our 
renowned  fairy  talcs.  Many  sucii 
wondrous  occurrences  might  be  quot- 
ed horn  Appnldttiy  but  in  Petrooins 
th^  tppeav  M  ol^tdi  «r  mpcttti* 
tion,  a1  though  ouHj  •mongtt  the  lover 
claiiscs,  but  thu  It  not  the  ette  with 
the  MUetitD  ttlei. 
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anything  I  saved  and  gaye  into  her  charge,  I  was  sure 
not  to  be  cheated  of.  Her  husband  had  a  small  villa  at 
{he  fifth  mileatone,  and,  as  it  ebanoed,  fell  aick  there  and 
died.    In  niisfortime,  thought  I,  we  know  oilr  friends,  and 

therefore  considered  liow  I  could  get  to  my  friend  at  tho 
villa.  My  master  was  by  accident  absent  from  Capua,  but 
a  etrangor,  a  warrior,  was  stopping  in  oar  house ;  of  him 
I  made  a  confidant,  begging  that  he  would  aoeompany  me 
in  the  night  to  the  TUIa»  and  he  consented  to  do  so.  We 
waited  for  the  time  of  the  cock-crowing,  and  then  stole  off; 
the  moon  was  sliining,  and  it  was  as  cloar  as  midday. 
About  half  way,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  was  a  group  of 
sepulchral  monuments,  at  which  mj  companion  stopped  on 
some  pretence  or  other ;  but  I  went  on,  beginning  a  song 
and  gazing  at  the  stars.  At  length  I  looked  round,  and 
saw  my  companion  standincf  in  the  road.  He  took  otT  his 
dothos  and  laid  them  down ;  then  went  round  them  ia  a 
drcle^  spat  three  times  upon  them,  and  immediately  became 
a  wolf."  '  Now  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  telling  you  a 
fiJsehood ;  for  tho  fellow  assured  me  that  it  was  pure  truth.* 
"  Ho  next,"  continued  tho  man,  "  began  to  howl,  and  then 
dashed  into  the  thicket.  At  first  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do,,  but  at  length  approached  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  clothes  with  me,  but  behold  I  they  had  become  stone. 
Horror-stricken,  I  drew  my  sword,  and  continued  slaslung 
it  about  in  the  air  until  I  reached  the  villa.  I  entered 
the  house  breathless,  the  sweat  dropped  from  me,  and  it 
was  long  before  I  recovered  myself.  My  friend  was  asto- 
nished at  my  visiting  her  at  such  an  unusual  hour*  '  Had 
yon  only  come  sooner,*  said  she,  '  you  might  hare  assisted 
us;  for  a  wolf  has  been  breaking  into  the  villa  and  destroy- 
ing several  sheep ;  but  ho  did  not  escape  with  impunity ; 
for  my  sUve  has  pierced  him  through  with  a  spoar/  I 
shuddered,  and  could  not  obtain  any  deep  during  the  night. 
As  soon  as  it  was  day  I  hastened  homewards^  and  saw^  on 
reaching  the  place  where  the  clothes  had  lain,  nothing  more 
than  a  large  stam  of  blood;  but  found  the  warrior  lying  in 
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bed  at  home,  and  a  surgeon  bandaging  hk  neck.  I  then 
became  aware  that  he  was  one  of  those  Tvhom  we  call 
tferHpeUee^,  and  could  neyer  afterwards  eat  bread  in  his 
oompaiiy/'  Thk  was  ibe  man's  siory*  in  recounting  which 
he  even  then  dmddered.  Sajr  what  you  will,  audi  things 
often  happen/ 

The  company  laughed  and  jeered  at  the  narrator,  who 
endeavoured  bj  philosophical  arguments  to  defend  his  cre- 
dulity* At  length  the  second  Perusian^  who  sat  in  the 
lowest  place,  said,  ^Bassos  may  not  be  so  Tory  wrong, 
after  all ;  for  souie  time  siacc  I  bought  a  blavu  who  bad 
formerly  Hved  at  Miletus,  and  who  told  me  a  wonderful 
Story,  in  the  foUowing  words.  ''In  the  house  where  I 
servedi  a  child,  a  boy — beautiful  as  a  statue^had  disd. 
ffis  mother  was  inconsolable,  and  all  were  standing  mourn* 
ing  round  the  bed,  when  the  strigoe  were  heard  shrieking 
round  the  house.  There  was  in  the  family  a  Cappadocian, 
a  tail,  daring  fellow,  who  had  once  overcome  a  mad  ox. 
This  man  having  seized  a  sword,  ran  out  of  doors,  with 
his  left  hand  cautiously  concealed  in  his  mantle,  and  cot 
one  of  the  hags  in  two.  We  heard  their  shrieks,  although 
we  saw  nothing;  but  the  Cappadocian  stagc^ercd  back- 
wards upon  a  couch,  and  his  whole  body  became  as  blue 
as  if  he  had  been  beaten :  for  he  had  been  touched  by  the 
hands  of  the  witches.  He  closed  the  house-door  again^  b«it 
when  the  mother  returned  to  her  dead  child,  she  saw  with 
horror  that  the  strigsB  had  already  taken  away  the  body, 
and  left  a  straw  doll  in  its  place."  ^ 

This  anecdote  was  received  with  no  less  laughter  than 


■idovd  M  •  tcnn  of  «biiie,  and  it  to 

used  by  Petron.  62.  PUnj  tUo  styles 
it  the  peculiar  designation  of  such 

person*,  viii.  I'}.  Komtnes  in  lupos 
rrr/i  r\! rs^imque  rt\^lifrti  fnfsum 
esse  cnu  fi'Ienter  rxiyduinrr  fiel'CmttS, 
aui  credere  omnia ^  quw  fabulosa  tot 
seeuHs  eomperimus.  Undetamenitta 


vmifo  imJiMa  tU  /mm  in  imUmmt  mt 
in  malidieHt  vertipeOeg  kabeai,  !»• 
dieabUur,  There  was^  according  to 
Euanthes,  an  Arcadian  legend,  that 

each  iTiember  of  a  certain  f;iniily  wa<« 
changed  into  a  wo  It  tor  nine  yearn, 
and  after  that  period  again  resumed 
hit  natural  shapes 
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the  other.  Bassos  alone  bent  unobserved  towards  the  table, 
and  inwardly  besought  the  strigss  not  to  meet  him  on  bis 
way  home". 

Some  more  stories  of  a  similar  kind  would  perhaps 
have  been  introduced,  had  not  the  slaves  produced  a 
freBh/ereuiium,  which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  company, 
contained  a  yast  swine,  cooked  exactly  like  the  boar. 
'Hal^  cried  Lentnlus,  rising  from  his  couch,  in  order  to 
inspect  it  more  closely,  *  I  really  believe  thai  the  cook  lias 
forgotten  to  disembowel  the  animal.  Bring  him  hither 
directly.'  The  cook  appeared  with  troubled  mien,  and 
confessed,  to  the  indignation  of  the  whole  party,  that  in 
his  hurry  be  had  forgotten  to  cleanse  the  beast  '  Now, 
really,**  said  the  enraged  Csecilianns,  *  that  is  the  most 
worthless  slave  I  ever  beheld.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  cook 
omitting  to  gut  a  swine?  Were  he  mine,  I  would  hang 
him.'  Lentulus,  however,  was  more  leniently  disposed. 
'Ton  deserve  a  severe  chastisement,'  said  he  to  the  slave, 
'and  may  thank  my  good  humour  for  escaping  it.  But, 
as  a  punishment,  you  must  iuimediately  perform  tlie  neg- 
lected duty  in  our  presence.*  The  codk  seized  the  knife, 
and  having  carefully  slit  open  the  belly  on  both  sides,  gave 
a  sudden  jerk,  when,  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  the  guests, 
a  quantity  of  little  sausages  of  all  kinds  tumbled  out'^ 


Petnm.  S4.  Mlnmur  mt  et 
p^Utr  ereHmm,  oteulatique 

ropamutnwtvrvns,  ftf  ^ttis  srteneanty 
dtim  redimus  a  caeua.  The  table  here 
iupplied  the  place  of  the  altar,  as  in 
Ovid.  Amnr.  i.  4,  27  : 
Taogc  manu  menaam,  quo  taogunt  more 

A  linular  tupcndriou  ange  wm» 
dukt  of  toudiing  th«  gnrand  with  the 
ittod  at  mention  of  the  li^/irH.  FlMt. 
Mmt,  U.  %  87. 

The  whole  of  this  Joke  is  to  be 
found  in  Petron.  4Uj  who,  however, 

[OAU] 


rdotei  a  far  more  estiwdinary  piece 
of  legerdemain,  performed  by  the 

cooks  on  tfie  bonr,  c.  40.  Slricfoque 
ventit'tr'io  ru/h-ulaitm  uftri  veltementer 
pcicussiL  r  r  rit  jus  plapn  turdi  evoln- 
veruni.  buch  absurdiLies  might  be 
taken  a«  invendont  of  the  author,  had 
we  not  lobcr  witaeesee  who  relate  the 
•ane  things  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
Macrob.  Sai.  ii.  tf.  Cinc'tut  in  etio. 
eioiM  legi»  Fannie  objecit  saeuh  me, 
quod  porcvm  Trojanum  mentis  infe- 
raul,  quern  ilii  ideo  Jtic  vocabantj 
quasi  aii'is  incfusis  aiiimaliius  gravi- 
dum,ui  Hie  Trojanus  equus gravutm 
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'  That  is  iadced  a  new  joke/  cned  Pomponius^  laugh* 
jng ;  *  but  tell  mc,  why  did  you  have  a  tame  swine  served 
up  after  the  wild  boar?' 

*  If  the  renuunder  of  my  friends  be  of  that  opinion/ 
replied  the  host,  *  we  will  grant  him  his  liberty,  and  ho 
may  appear  to-morrow  at  my  table  with  his  cap  on^*^.' 

On  a  given  agnal,  the  slaves  removed  the  dish,  and 
brought  another  containing  peacocks,  pheasants^  the  livers 
of  geese,  and  rare  fish.  At  length  this  course  also  was 
rcinoYcd,  the  slaves  wiped  the  table,  and  cleared  away 
witli  besoms  of  palm-twigs'^  the  fragments  that  bad  fallen 
on  the  tloor,  strewing  it  at  the  same  time  with  saw-dafit» 
dyed  with  minium  and  pleasant-smelling  safiron^^ 

Whilst  this  was  being  done^  the  eyes  of  the  guests 
were  suddenly  attracted  upwards  by  a  nmse  over-head ; 
the  ceiling  opened,  and  a  large  silver  hoop,  on  which  were 
ointment-bottles  of  silver  and  alabaster,  silver  garlands 
with  beautifully-chiselled  leaves  and  circlets,  and  other 
trifles,  to  be  shared  amongst  the  guests  as  apo]^u>reta^^, 
descended  upon  the  table.  In  the  meantime,  the  dessert 
had  been  served,  wherein  the  new  baker,  whom  Lentulus 
had  purchased  for  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  gave  a 


armaiisfuit.  So  also  geete  wen  filled 
with  smaller  birds. 

At  TUmilchio's  table,  the  boar 
came  pileatusy  as  a  freedmui,  becraie 

it  had  appeared  on  the  tnb!e  on  the 
preceding  day,  but  had  not  been  cut, 
o  ccnvivU  dimissus. 

Luxury  extended  even  to  the 
besom?,  which  were  made  of  pftlm- 
twi;;-^.    Mirt.  xiv.R2: 

In  pretio  MX)pa3  teatiitur  paltna  fut&sc. 
Hot.  Sat.  il  4,  85  : 

Lspidci  vtflos  Itttulcdift  ndSM  pdma. 

»  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  81  : 
VlUlms  In  seoiili.  fai  nappto,  in  ieobe 

quantus 

ConsKtii  ^umj^tu?  MglectK  flagitium 


It  was  customery  to  strew  the 

with  dyed  or  sweet ^tncnin^  saw- 
dust, or  sonicttn n^'  simiUir,  Petron. 
68.  Scobem  croco  ct  mmio  tmctam 
sparse  runt  (not  to  be  swept  awaiy 
again)  et,  guod  nunquam  antta  vide- 
raiRf  esv  lapide  tpeeulmri  pmhenm 
triium.  The  mbuttd  Elegabelun  ar> 
Tied  his  prodlgalitj  ttiU  liirthcr, 
Lamprid.  31.  Scobe  atui 
stravit  et  argenti,  dol^m,  quod  mm 
posset  et  electri ;  idque  frequenter 
qnacvnqve  fecit  iter  peHihus  u^q*!c 
ad  et/uum  vel  carpentum^  ut  JU  hudie 
de  aurom  arefm. 

1*  So  Pctronius  relates,  GO. 
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specimen  of  his  skill.  In  addition  to  innumerable  articles 
of  pastry,  there  were  artificial  muscles,  field-fares  filled 
with  dried  grapes  and  almonds,  and  many  other  things  of 
the  same  kind.  In  the  middle  stood  a  weU-modelled  Ver** 
tnmniiSy  who  held  in  his  apron  a  great  Tariety  of  frtuts. 
Around  lay  sweet  quinces,  stuck  full  of  almonds,  and  having 
the  appearance  of  sea-urchin?^,  with  melons  cut  into  various 
shapes.  Whilst  the  party  was  praising  the  fancy  of  the 
baker,  a  slave  handed  round  tooth-picks'^  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  mastich-pistachioy  and  Lentolos  invited  the 
guests  to  aadst  themselves  to  the  confectionary  and  fruits 
with  which  the  god  was  loaded. 

The  Perusians,  who  were  particularly  astonisiied  by 
the  gifts  of  Vertumnus  at  such  a  season,  stretched  across 
the  table'^  and  sdsed  the  inviting  apples  and  grapes,  but 
drew  back  m  affright  when,  as  they  toudied  them,  a 
stream  of  saffron  discharged  troin  the  fruit,  besprinkled 
them**.  The  meiriuient  became  general,  when  several  of 
the  guests  attempted  cautiously  to  help  themselves  to  the 
mysterious  fruit,  and  each  time  a  red  stream  shot  forth. 

*You  seem  determined,'  exclaimed  Pomponius,  'to 
surprise  us  in  every  way ;  but  yet  I  must  say,  Lentulus, 
that  in  this,  otlierwiso  excellent,  entertainment,  you  have 
not  suthciently  provided  for  our  amusement.  Here  we  are 
at  dessert,  without  havmg  had  a  single  spectacle  to  delight 
our  eyes  between  the  courses.'  '  It  is  not  mj  fault,'  re- 
plied Lentulus ;  *  for  our  friend  Oallns  has  deprecated  all 
the  feats  of  rope-daucing  and  pantomime  that  I  intended 


The  stems  of  the  leaves  of  the 
mastkh-piitachto^  ienHteus,  (Fit' 

iaeia  leniiscus;  Lin.)^  made  the  best 
tooth'picks,  detiii'Scalpiay  for  which 
qn\\U  wer<>  aUo  used.    Mart.  xiv. 

22,  Drntiicaipium. 
Lenti«(niTn  mellu*;  ted  «  tibi  tenda 

CUipb 

Defturir,  dcntai  ptnna  tmie  potest. 
Mastial  ftequently  mentions  then, 


asiii.Q9,9,vl.74,vU. 

«>  Plaut.  Mil.  III.  i.  Ifi7. 

S«d  prooellunt  et  proeumbunt  dimidiati, 
diim  sppvtuDt. 

"  Petron.  60.  Omnes  aiim  pla- 
centa omniaquc  poma  etiam  minima 
vexatione  contacla  cwpetant  f^tn- 
der0  erooum  «tuiqu0  ad  not  motgUu* 
kummr  wieedtre. 
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for  ^ou,  and  you  see  how  little  ho  shares  ia  the  conversa* 
tion.  Beades,  the  sun  is  already  nigh  settmg,  and  I  ha?e 
had  another  triclinium  lighted  np  for  us**.  If  no  one 
ivill  take  more  of  the  dessert,  we  may  as  well,  I  think, 
repair  thitlier  at  once.  Pcrliaps  the  cloud  which  shades 
the  countenance  of  our  friend  may  disappear  under  the 
garland.  Leave  the  Faiemian  alone  at  present,  Earinos, 
and  awut  ns  in  the  other  saloon/  The  yonth  did  as  his 
lord  commanded,  and  just  at  that  moment  Calpnmius 
entered,  pouting  discontentedly  at  the  servile  souls  of  the 
company  he  had  left,  because  he  could  no  longer  endure 
their  '  Hail  to  the  father  of  our  fatherland!' 

The  party  now  rose,  to  meet  agiun  after  a  short  time 
in  the  brilliant  saloon,  the  intervening  moments  bein|^ 
spent  by  some  in  sauntering  along  the  colonnades,  and 
by  others  in  taking  a  bath. 

Petioa,  78:  SbmMe  dUewaa  in  aiM  HicHnhtm  dedueH  tumu$. 
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THE  DRINKEES. 

THE  lamps  had  been  long  shining  oa  the  marble 
paneb  of  the  wallfl  in  the  tridiniiuD,  where  Eannos, 
with  his  agaistants,  was  making  preparations^  under  the 

direction  of  the  tricliniarch,  for  the  nocturnal  comiasatio^. 
Upon  the  polished  table  between  the  tapestried  couches 
stood  an  elegant  bronze  candelabrum,  in  the  form  of  a  stem 
of  a  tree,  from  the  winterly  and  almost  leaAess  branches 
of  whieh  four  two-flamed  lamps,  emnlating  each  other  ia 
beantj  of  shape,  were  suspended.  Other  lamps  hung  by 
chains  ironi  the  ceiling,  which  was  richly  gilt  and  inge- 
niously inlaid  with  ivory,  in  order  to  expel  the  darkness  of 
night  from  all  parts  of  the  saloon.  A  number  of  costly 
goblets  and  larger  vessels  were  arranged  on  two  silver 
sideboaords.  On  one  of  these  a  slave  was  just  pladng 
another  vessel  filled  with  snow,  together  with  its  colxim, 
whilst  on  the  other  was  the  steaming  caldat  iuui,  contain- 
ing water  kept  constantly  boiling  by  tho  coals  in  its  inner 
cylinder,  in  case  any  of  the  guests  should  prefer  the 


1  The  eoMif MTlftf  WM  *  «4m9l9ittfn 
tlao,  and  the  (Ireek  o-vfcra^iov  an- 
swers better  to  it,  but  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  ccena.  The  name 
(derived  from  KutfioVj  Kttfid^cii')  de- 
notts  a  carousal,  such  as  fretjuenily 
occurred  atter  the  repssu  In  Livy, 
xL  7,  Demetrius  inquires  of  his  guests 
after  a  oama  at  hit  ewn  borne  s  Quin 
tommi$iaium  adfrairem  imnt  f  And 
Imce  it  la  lald  of  Uabiimai,  who 
after  die  eatna  at  another  house  went 
to  Trimalchio*s.  Petron.  66;  comiS' 
sator  intravit.  Suet.  Dom.  21  :  Con- 
vivohfitnr  frequenler  ac  larf?e,  sed 
ptcne  ruptim;  eerie  non  ultra  soiis 


occoMum^  nec  ut  potUa  eomiuaretur. 
These  eamusationee  began  late,  and 
were  frequently  kept  up  till  far  into 
the  night,  and  attended  with  much 
noise  and  riot.  !\[artial  nlludes  to 
this,  when  addressing  his  book,  x. 

19, 18, 

Sms  tatiw  ibis  ad  hwHiMi 
IIwbomssllna»eiiBi  Anrit  Lymu, 
Cum  regnat  rosa,  cum  madent  capiUi: 
Tunc  me  vel  ti^iU  l^gant  Catooct. 

and  iii.  68, 

 depoiltoiMwtvtfiaioMWittspudats^ 

Quid  dicat,  ncscit  sauda  Terptslchore. 
They  were  not  in  f^ood  odour,  and  the 
name  was  coniiLtted  with  the  idea  of. 
all  sons  of  debauchery. 
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calda,  the  drink  of  winter,  to  the  snow-drink,  for  which 
he  might  think  the  season  was  not  saffidently  advanced. 

By  degrees  the  gaests  assembled  from  the  bath  and 
the  petistylam,  and  took  their  places  in  the  same  order 

as  before  on  the  triclinium.  Gallus  and  Calpuruius  were 
still  wanting.  They  had  been  seen  walking  to  and  fro 
along  the  crypioporticus  in  earnest  discourse.  At  length 
they  arriTed,  and  the  gloom  seemed  dissipated  from  tho 
brow  of  Gallus ;  his  eyes  sparkled  more  brightly,  and  his 
whole  bcinnr  seeintd  to  have  become  more  animated. 

*  I  hope,  my  friends,  you  have  not  waited  for  us,' 
said  he  to  Pomponius  and  Cseciiianus,  who  reproached  him 
for  his  long  absence.  ^How  oonld  we  do  otherwise/ 
responded  Pomponias» '  as  it  is  necessary  first  to  choose  the 
king^  who  shall  reign  supreme  over  the  mixing  bowl  and 
cyathua  ?  Quick,  Lentulus,  let  us  have  the  dice  directly, 
or  the  snow  will  be  turned  to  calda  before  we  are  able 
to  drink  it.^  On  a  signal  from  Lentulus,  a  skye  placed 
upon  the  table  the  dice-board»  of  Terebinthus-wood,  the 
four  dice  made  from  the  knuckles  of  gazelles^  and  the 
ivory  turret-shaped  dice-box.  *  But  first  bring  chaplets 
and  the  nardum,'  cried  the  host;  *  roses  or  ivy,  I  leave 
the  choice  to  each  of  you.'  Slaves  immediately  brought 
chaplets,  both  of  dark-green  ivy  and  of  blooming  roses. 
'  Honour  to  the  spring,'  said  Gallus,  at  the  same  time  en- 
circling his  temples  with  a  fragrant  wreath ;  *  ivy  belongs 
to  winter ;  it  is  tho  gloomy  ornament  with  which  nature 


*  The  custom,  common  to  both 
Otaekt  and  Rmnans,  of  chooidng  a 
symposiarch,  maffi$terfCntrt»eomvi9ii, 
arbUer  Udendif  who  prescribed  the 
]»wii  of  the  drinking,  it  weU  known. 
He  fixed  not  only  the  proportions  of 
the  mixing,  but  also  the  number  of 
eyathi  each  peT«:nn  was  to  drink. 
Hence  ihc  leges  insanet.  Hot.  Sat,  ii. 
G,  m.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  1!,  cnim 
prccior  severuji  acdilif/emj  qui popiUi 


UIU  dilige titer  legibusij  que  in poculU 
pofubaniur,  obtemperahaU  Ue  wm 
genenUf  elected  bj  the  throw  of  the 
diet)        and  of  coune  the  Vcnun 

decided  it.  Hor.  Od.  ii.  7,  25.  Qntm 

*  We  find  a  tabula  terebinthina 
mentioned  in  Petron.  33  ;  dcrrpayd\oi 
Ai/ii/K^v  oopKasin  Luctan,  Am<ir.  6ii4.. 
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decks  her  own  bier/^  'Not  so/  said  Calponiiiis,  'the 
more  sombre  garland  becomes  men.    I  leave  roses  to  the 

wumen,  who  know  nothing  but  pleasure  and  trifling/ 

'No  reflection  on  the  women,''  cried  Faustinu3,  from 
the  lectus  summits;  'for  they,  at'ter  all,  give  the  spice  to 
iifob  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  grieved  if  some  gracious 
fair  one  were  now  at  my  side.  Listen,  Gallus ;  you  know 
that  I  sometimes  attempt  a  little  poetry ;  what  think  yon 
an  epigram  I  have  lately  made  ? 

Let  woman  oome  and  aliaie  our  festal  joy. 
For  Bacdms  loves  to  sit  with  Venus*  boy  I 
But  Mi  her  fonn,  and  frtity  be  ber  tongue, 
Sndi  as  the  nymph's^  wbom  Phflolacbea  song. 
Juat  ap  her  wine,  with  jocond  glee  o'eiflow, 
To-moRow  bold  her  ioogoe^^  she  know  how^ 

'Very  good,'  said  Gallus;  'but  the  last  doctrine  will 
apply  as  well  to  men ;  I  will  continue  yonr  epigram  :— 

And  you,  O  men !  who  larger  goblets  drain, 
Nor  draining  hlvish, — this  golden  rule  maintain. 
While  foams  the  tup,  drink,  rattle,  joke  away, 
All  unrestrained  your  boisterous  mirth  display. 
But  with  the  wreath  be  memory  laid  aside. 
And  let  the  mom  night's  dangerous  secrets  hideV 

'Exactly  so,'  cried  Pomponius,  whilst  a  loud  aoKpm 
resounded  from  the  hps  of  the  others ;  '  let  the  word  of 
which  the  nocturnal  trims  was  witness,  be  banished  from 
our  memory,  as  if  it  had  never  been  spoken.  But  now  to 
business.  Bassus,  you  throw  first»  and  he  who  first  throws 
the  Verms  is  king  for  the  night' 

Bassus  collected  the  dice  in  the  box,  and  shook  it. 


*  Sioa  veto^  ii«  teileat  mecum  eon%iva 
podto; 

Com  Veneris  puero  vivere  Ihwcliiii  wnat. 
Std  laitien  ut  poiat  lapida  «m  fwnitaqM 

toca, 

Pliikladitoqiioiidtm  iiualltMnici  Ailt. 
Pareitts  UU  bibat ;  mulcum  laaciva  jocetur ; 
Crm  taent,  naaliat  ti  qua  taeere  poiMt 


*  Te  quoque,  nu^orw  cul  noo  hatttlte 
trkniM 

Sit  rubor,  hac  cautum  vivere  lege  vellm. 
num  spumant  calicei,  poU,  itrep^  lud^  Jo> 

cure, 

yincCaqiiealtiniUblCuiftiMOtom  modii. 

Sed  pudeat,  posita  noctis  mcminissc  corona : 
Non  elbi  trnge  vaero  saucia  lingua  cavet. 
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*  Cytheris  for  me®,*  cried  he,  as  he  threw ;  it  was  an  in- 
different cast.  *  Who  would  think  of  making  so  free  with 
the  name  of  his  beloved!'  said  Faustmns^  as  he  prepared 
for  lus  chance.  'To  the  beantifol  one  of  whom  I  am 
thinkiDcr;  take  care,  it  will  be  the  Venus.'  He  threw; 
loud  laughter  succeeded ;  it  was  the  dog.  Tiie  dice  passed 
in  this  manner  from  hand  to  liand  till  they  came  to  Fom- 
ponius.  *Ahr  exclaimed  Lentulos,  as  Fompomus  seized 
the  box,  *  now  I  am  anxions  to  know  which,  out  of  thenum* 
her  of  his  loves,  he  will  invoke, — Chione  or  Galla,  Lyde  or 
Nerera?*  'Neither  of  them,''  answered  rompoiuus.  'Ah  I 
one,  three,  four,  six ;  here's  the  Venus  I  but  as  all  have 
not  yet  thrown^  another  may  be  equally  fortunate.'  He 
handed  the  dice  to  GalluSi  who,  however,  as  well  as  the 
Perusians,  having  dedined  the  dignity,  Pomponios  was 
hailed  as  lord  over  the  crater  and  q/athvs. 

*  Do  not  let  us  have  too  much  water  in  the  mixture,' 
said  Cfldcilianus;  'for  Lentulus,  you  know,  would  not  be 
sulky  even  should  we  drink  the  wine  neat.'  *No,  no/ 
replied  Pomponius ;  *  we  have  had  a  long  pause,  and  may 
now  well  indulge  a  little.  Three  parts  of  water  and  two 
of  wine  is  a  fair  proportion^,  that  shall  be  the  mixture 


*  Flautus  ftequeoUy  mentions 
that  the  person  about  to  throw  the 
dice  invoked  the  name  of  bit  miatveM 

or  some  deity. 

Cfrpt.  i  1, 
Amator,  tai Lum  jacit,  acortttm  invooaL 
Ann,  V.  2,  u4. 

Arff.  Jace,  pater,  tal<M,  ut  porro  nos  ja- 
ciamut.   Dan.  Admodiim* 
To.  Philenium,  mibi  attpte  UXflll  aMltMi: 

hoc  Venereum  est 

Cure,  ii.  3, 77* 

Cur,  Ptovoctt  me  In  eleeni;  ut  •go 
Ittdam,  pono  pelUun, 

lUe  suum  aanuhim  oppOHitt:  invocat  Pla* 

nettum. 

Ph,   Meoae  amoraf  Citr,  Taoe  pa- 
rumiier :  Jacit  vulturios  quatuor. 
TalcM  arripio:  tnvoco  almam  nwini  nutrieen 

Ilervulem. 


From  tbeee  passages,  however,  we 
cannot  conclude  that  they  caUcdnpOD 
the  gods ;  but  this  is  clearly  proved 

by  a  «<eron(l  passage  from  the  Asi- 
narid,  iv  1,  3o}y  where  it  said,  under 
tlic  ctuiditmiis  of  a  contract,  which 
Diabuius  inaiics  with  iiis  amtca, 
Coin  Jsciat,  Te  ne  dleit;  aommi  aomfnel. 
Deam  InvooeC  stttlvquan  loMiit,  twopilleB: 
Deum  nullum. 

Nevertheless,  these  passages  from  co- 
medies originally  Qreek,  give  no  sure 
proof  that  it  was  a  Roman  custom  j 
but  probably  when  irt  dsco  morelibete 
had  got  into  fashion,  thia  habit  also 
was  adopted. 

'  The  ]iro portions  uf  the  wme 
and  water,  diticred  according  to  tbe 
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to-night.  Do  you,  Earinos,  measure  out  five  cyathi  for 
each  of  us.' 

The  goblets  were  filled  and  emptied  amidst  jokes  and 
merriment^  which  gradually  grew  louder^  for  Pomponiiis 
took  care  that  the  cyathi  should  not  hare  mudi  repose. 

*  I  propoit),'  said  he  at  h  ngtli,  when,  from  the  increased 
animation  of  tlio  coiiversatioii  tlie  power  of  the  Faicrnian 
became  eTident,  '  that  we  try  the  dice  a  little.    Let  us 


ftngality  of  tlwdzSiikenk  The  Greek 
fttle 

(which  mlio  oeoin  In  Pleou  SM,  y, 
4,  S9},  was  nninteUiglble  e? en  to  the 
later  vtiten.  Platttoii,  ei  well  as 

others,  seem»  to  have  understood  it 
of  the  number  of  ct/athi  which  were 
drank,  as  the  context  explains  : 

So.  Vide,  quot  c>ath(w  bibtmus?  8t.  Tat, 
quoC  djgiti  sunt  tibi  in  unanum. 

SB,  emtio  crtOiM:  f  m^^^tjtSm 
«V,  f  pal  TirrmMS 

httt  meet  of  the  later  aachon  leffer  it 

to  the  proportions  of  the  mixing,  a.U 
though  they  differ  m  their  explana- 
tions.   Plut.  Sifmp9S,  ill.  9.  ireWe 

—^n-fytMtf  vSaTo^  K€f>nvvvu.cvmu  "Wpdv 
iuo   ui¥ov,    Tpla  —  Tr^todniyvvfxevmv 

tiiaTiK  iiTi^eofiti/vov.  Athen.  x.  p. 
426^  en  the  contrary  :  n  ydp  iia  trpd^ 
wirrt  wi9§t»  ipn^l  i^t^  f  iira  wjMk 
«y>«r«,  vhich  eipleoation  is  given 

afterwards  by  Eustath.  on  Odys$»  iz. 
SSO,  although  he  cites  the  other  pro- 
portions of  mixing  also.  Several  other 
proportions  are  mentioned  in  Hesiod, 

Op.  596  : 

8o  also  Ion  in  Athcnaeus,  of  Bac- 
chus, or  wine: 

which  is  supposed  to  be  just  the  pro- 


portion denoted  by  ricvapa :  but  the 
half^d-half  niizture»  fm  fo-^,  fie* 
qucntlj  conunemonted  by  Athens- 
us,  may  be  equsllj  well  understood. 

Another  proportion  ircirre  koX  6vOf  is 
thus  explained  by  him :  ovo  utito^ 

irpM  iriviri  v^arv^ ;  but  in  the  Ana* 
creontic  cited  by  him,  we  have  :  7ft 
fxiv  Cu'  iy)(Cav  i/CttTov,  to.  Trevrt  c 

olvovy  where  others  read,  to.  p.tv  6«k 
^7X«(*  The  custom  of  drinking  the 
wine  and  water  nilzcd  in  equal  pro- 
pertionsy  Uw  end  still  more,  of 
the  wine  unmixed,  was  reprehended. 
Far  less  is  known  of  Che  stiengtli 
usual  among  the  Romans.  The  pas- 
f<ai^'e  in  Hot.  Od.  iii.  !(♦,  11,  will  not 
resolve  the  matter,  ir\hus  ntit  nnvem 
uiucttilur  cyaUiiis  pocuia  commodisy 
L^c.  It  is  only  certain  that  a  homo 
frugi  diank  the  whie  diluted,  that 
meroeltff  Ub§M  waa  oonsidcitd  not 
praiseworthy,  and  merum  liters,  as 
the  mark  of  a  drunkard.  The  guests 
doubtless  mixed  their  wine  according 
to  their  tastes ;  and  whilst  one  called 
for  wernciu*,  another  drank  almost 
water,  as  in  the  example  giYcn  by 
Martial,  i.  107 : 

InlerpouU  aquam  lubindc,  Hufe, 

This  passage  is  remarkable  for  the 
expression  cagere,  used  like  press,  or 
invite,  by  us,  and  for  the  ^man 
name  wncta  for  cjfathtu. 

6—5 
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play  for  low  stakes,  merely  for  amusement ;  let  each  of  us 
stake  five  denarii^  and  put  in  anotlicr  for  every  ace  or  six 
that  may  be  thrown.  Whoever  throws  the  Veaus  first, 
gains  the  wliolo  sum  staked.'  The  proposal  was  acceded 
to,  aad  the  play  began.  *  How  shall  it  be,  fiassus?^  said 
Pomponius,  'a  hundred  denarii  that  I  make  die  lucky 
throw  before  you^*  'Agreed/  replied  the  other.  *I  will 
also  bet  the  same  with  you/  said  Gallus:  'a  hundred 
denarii  on  each  side/  'And  I  bet  you  the  same  sum,' 
said  Lentttios  to  Oalius ;  *  and  if  either  of  us  should  throw 
the  dog,  he  mnst  pay  double/ 

The  iiicc  went  round  the  table,  and  first  Cjecilianus, 
and  then  one  of  the  Perusians,  won  the  pool.  Tlie  bets 
remained  sUli  undecided.  When  Pomponius  had  agaia 
thrown,  he  cried,  '  Won  I  look  here,  each  dice  exhibits  a 
di£Ferent  number/  Gallus  took  the  box  and  threw*  Four 
unlucky  aces  were  the  result.  The  Perusians  laughed 
loudly  ;  fur  which  Gallus  darted  a  fierce  fflance  at  them. 
The  ni  lu  y  was  paid.  'iShall  we  bet  again?'  inquired  Len* 
tulus.  'Of  course/  replied  Gallus;  'two  thousand  sesterces, 
and  let  he  who  throws  sixes  also  lose/  Lentulos  threw ; 
again  the  Venus  appeared,  and  loud  laughter  arose  from 
the  lectus  imus.  By  degrees  the  game  became  warmer, 
the  bet  liigher,  and  Gallus  more  desperate.  In  the  mean- 
time Pomponius  had,  unnoticed,  altered  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture,  '  I  am  now  in  favour  of  a  short  pause/  said  ho, 
'  that  we  may  not  entbely  forget  the  cups.  Bring  larger 
goblets,  Earinos,  that  we  may  drink  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Greeks Larger  crystal  glasses  were  placed 


*  It  has  been  Already  mcntiooed 

ihat  bcttin*^  wa."*  iiof  uticomnion ; 
indeed, this  is  evident  rrom  ilic  inter- 
dicts issued  against  it ;  and  i lie  ennr- 
mous  sums  often  lost  ou  one  game, 
render  it  probable  that  there  was 
Iwctiiig  ftt  the  aaoM  time. 

*  The  chief  pueage  respecting 


the  drinking  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  Greece  more  bibere^  is  Cic, 

Vcrr.  i.  2fi  :  rH'tc'imhitur :  fit  xermn 
inter  eos  el  inviiatio,  iit  Grceco  more 
hiberetur  ;  horialur  hoaprs ;  poscunt 
majoribua  poculis.  On  which,  Piua 
AteoniiM,  Est  autem  Gr^cus  tnot,  ut 

eum  m0rum  cfolAif  tibant  MlMAmfr* 
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before  him.  *  Pour  out  for  me  six  cyathi^^'  cried  he.  *  This 


primo  deosy  demde  amicot  tuos  nomi- 

nantes  ;  nam  toties  mcrum  bibunt, 
qtioties  et  iieog  ei  carm  suos  nomina" 
ttm  V'jcant.  Cicero  also  says,  Tusc. 
i.  40:  Gr<£ci  eunn  tn  convivm  sokni 

wbich  agim  with  Athoiaui  x,  irXi}- 

•r«f  vyKwayo^NP^iM.  The  cutloni 
was,  that  a  person  pledged  the  cup  to 
another,  thereby  challenging  him  to 

empty  it,  at  the  same  time  uttering 
the  name  of  him  to  whom  the  cup  was 
given.  It  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
general,  but  Sparia  iuruied  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Atheo.  x. :  trfioiro- 

^r09io»  AaMdaiftMUuM  cine  liv  99ot 

vo:-  tcTTt, 

Tbe  following  ▼met  nark  the  cue- 

UNn: 

The  poet  describes  the  usage  as  dan- 
gerous nnr!  imnjoral,  as  it  narunslly 
led  to  immoderate  iniiul  -c  uce;  tor,  not 
satisfied  with  being  forced  to  drink 
freely  on  account  of  the  mutual  chal- 
lengej«  they  mixed  very  little  water, 
and  exchanged  the  emaller  for  larger 
pecttiOf  aa  we  Icam  from  Ciceio. 
Comp.  Her.  Sat.  ii.  8.  3ft.  Cafculio 
alio  eaye,  (Plant.  U.  8, 81),  pr^no 
magnum  pocntum  ;  propiuare,  and 
inore  rarely  ]j>\,  f^t'n-re,  were  the  Ro- 
man expressions  (dt  Tpnirii/ciif ;  per- 
haps al«o  inviiarey  although  all  the 


passages  where  it  occurs  may  be 
otherwise  explained.  Plaui.  Aud,  ii. 

3,32: 

Neptunus  miignis  poculii  hae  noet«  turn  ia- 

viuviU 

The  drinking  of  the  names  had 
nothing  to  do  wldi  the  proportkmi  of 
the  mixtuiei  nor  did  it  propedf  be« 
long  to  the  Gr^cuM  m(»,  although  it 

may  have  thence  originated.  Thia 
bibere  nomen^  literal,  ad  numerum, 
has  often  been  erroneously  referred  to 
the  number  of  cups,  of  which  it  was 
thought  SLS  many  were  drank  as  the 
name  had  letters.  We  must  rather 
suppose  the  ninnber  of  the  cfolAf, 
delMinined  hj  the  lettcrt  of  the  name, 
and  dianh  out  of  one  eup.  Still 
minj  qucstiont  may  be  raised  on  the 
passages  of  Martial  from  which  we 
derive  almost  our  only  information  on 
this  subject  I  the  plainest  of  wtiich  is, 
i.  72: 

Ncvia  aex  cyathit,  scptem  Juatina  bibatur, 
Quinque  Lyoas,  Lyde  quatw^,  Ida  tritMU. 

Omntoab  inAiao  ntmMcetiir  amioa  Pslsmo^ 
BtqulanvOa  v«nft»  tn  mlMli  loiniie,  vcnl. 

The  qveetioB  axisei»  whether,  if  the 
name  weie  changed  in  the  vocative, 
the  number  of  eifotM  would  depend 
on  Che  numhcr  of  letters  it  then  had, 
or,  on  the  entire  number  of  the  easua 
rcrtns.  Martial  spealu  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  xi.  36s 

Quincuncet  cC  4SK  Cfsthos  beMsnquc  Wba* 
mus, 

Onus  ttt  flat,  IttUus  et  Proeuhit : 

with  which  agrees  ix.  U4.  On  the 
contrary,  in  viii.  61,  it  is  said: 

Oct  numenim  cyathU  lostantis  liiera  Eufi ; 

Auetorcnim  Isiul  mamfis  iUe  mihl. 
tt  meilMua  Ttirit,  proml wijit  fwidia  pot- 

faf, 

ServftlKir  dominx,  Kuifc,  uienta  tuo. 
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cup  I  drink  to  yoa»  Gallus.  Hail  to  youl'^^  Galias  ropliod 
to  the  greeting,  and  then  desired  the  cyathtis  to  bo  emptied 

seven  times  into  his  goblet.  *  Let  us  not  forget  the  absent,' 
said  he.  *  Lycoris,  this  goblet  I  dedicate  to  you.'  *  Well 
done»'  said  Bassus,  as  his  cup  was  being  filled.  '  Now  my 
turn  has  come.  Eight  letters  form  the  name  of  my  love. 
CytherisI'  said  he,  as  he  drained  the  glass.  Thus  the  toast 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  finally  came  to  the  turn 
of  the  Pcrusians.  *I  have  no  love,'  said  the  one  on  tho 
middle  seat^  'but  I  will  give  you  a  better  name,  to  which 
let  each  one  empty  his  glass ;  Caosar  Octayianus !  hail  to 
him".'  '  Hail  to  himr  responded  the  other  Pemnan.  *Six 
cyathi  to  each,  or  ten?  What,  Callus  and  Calpurnius! 
does  not  the  name  sound  pleasant  to  you,  that  you  refuse 
the  goblet  ?'  '  I  have  no  reason  lor  drinking  to  his  wel- 
fare*' rejoined  Callus,  scarcely  suppressing  his  emotion. 
'Reason  or  no/  said  the  Perusian,  'it  is  to  the  father  of  our 
fatherland!'  *  Father  of  our  fatherland!*  screamed  Cal« 
purnius,  violently  enraged.  *  Say  rather  to  the  tyrant, 
the  bad  citizen,  the  suppressor  of  liberty T    'Be  not  so 


St  dubia  est,  lepumce  tnhar ;  si  (kltit  amaa- 

Ut  Jugii]araeitiM»  noiiwatiintiBqueliilwiii. 

Theie  ihe  vocative  fonn  fixes  the 
measure,  as  the  triens  contained  four 
ryathi,  and  the  word  septutw  will  not 
allow  of  the  word  being  taken  in  n 
more  i^t'Tiera!  ^ense.  Perhaps  it  inatlc 
A  ditierence  wiiether  the  person  wliose 
health  was  drank  were  absent  or  pre- 
tent.  The  peaaage  in  FUut.  SHch,  v. 
4,S6s 

Ttbf  pMptoo  deaimafMile>  tlbi  cutt  indcv  li 

where  they  refer  the  unintelligible 
decuma  to  the  name  of  8tephanium, 
who  was  present,  can  (laying  aside 
all  question  about  the  reading,')  scarce- 
ly allude  to  this^  tor  biigatiuus  evi- 
dently pledges  SUehin. 


The  words  with  which  they 
drank  to  a  person's  healtii,  wert  Itene 
tey  or  bene  tibi.   They  drained  the 
I  goblet  to  the  health  either  of  one  or 
of  the  whole  Pkttt.  StUh. 

Baoevos,  boM  noi*  bMit  ta^  IMM  taoe 

nr^trum  etlam  fltephaoium. 

So  aUo  Feraiua,  v.  1,  30»  and  else* 
where. 

'*  The  ;ihjcct  senate  had  expressly 
I  enjomed  that  botii  at  public  and  pri- 
I  vate  banquets  a  libation  should  be 
I  made  to  Augustna.  Dio  Caaa.  li, 
I  19;  Ovid»^oa<.U.687: 

j  Be,  bant noi;  pattte,  1mm «»,  patcropliaMS; 

Cesar, 

Dtdte  suSUkh  aiat  rata  vttba,  meio. 
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violent,'  said  the  stranger,  with  a  malicious  smile ;  *  if  you 
will  not  drink  it,  why  leave  it  undone.   But  yet  I  wager, 
GalluSy  that  you  hare  often  enough  drank  to  our  lord  be- 
fore his  house  was  dosed  upon  you.    It  certainly  is  not 
pleasant  when  a  man  thinks  he  has  made  the  lucky  throw 
to  find  the  doo:  suddenly  before  him.'    *  ScouiKlrel  !*  cried 
G alias,  springing  up,  '  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  entire 
indifference  to  me,  whether  the  miserable,  cowardly  tyrant 
dose  his  doors  on  me  or  no/    *  No  doubt  he  might  have 
used  stronger  measures/  quietly  continued  the  stranger ; 
*  and  if  the  lamentiitions  of  the  Egyptians  had  made  them- 
selves iieard,  you  would  now  be  coohng  yourself  by  a  resi- 
dence in  Moesia/    *  Let  him  dare  to  send  me  there/  called 
out  Gallns,  no  longer  master  of  hunself •    *  Dare  V  said  the 
Penisian  with  a  smile,  '  he  dare,  who  could  annihilate  you 
with  a  sino^le  wuid!'    *  Or  I  him!'  exclaimed  Gallus,  now 
enraged  beyond  all  bounds,  'Julius  even  met  with  his 
dagger/    '  Ab !  unheard-of  treason  V  cried  the  second  * 
stranger,  starting  up;  *I  call  the  assembled  company  to 
witness  that  I  have  taken  no  part  in  the  highly  treasonable 
speeches  that  have  been  uttered  hero.    My  sandals,  slave ; 
to  remain  here  anv  loncrcr  would  be  a  crime/ 

The  guests  had  ail  risen,  although  a  part  of  them 
reeled.  Some  endearoured  to  bring  dhedlus,  who  now  did 
not  seem  to  think  so  lightly  of  the  words  which  had 
hastily  escaped  him,  to  moderation.  Pomponins  addressed 
the  Perusians,  but  as  they  insisted  on  quitting  the  house, 
he  promised  Gallus  that  he  would  endeavour  to  paciiy 
them  on  the  way  home. 

The  other  guests  also  bethought  them  of  departing; 
one  fuU  of  vexation  at  the  unpleasant  breaking  up  of  the 
feast,  another  blaming  Pomponius  for  introducing  such  uii- 
pohshed  feiluws ;  Gallus,  not  witliout  some  anxiety,  which 
he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  silence  by  bold  resolutions  for 
the  future. 
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THE  CATASTROPHE. 

THE  day  commenced  very  differently,  on  the  present 
occasion,  in  the  house  of  Gallus,  from  what  it  had  done 
on  the  mormng  of  his  journey.  His  disgrace,  by  some  fore- 
seen, but  to  most  both  unexpected  and  looked  upon  as  the 
harbinger  of  still  more  severe  misfortunes,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  the  day,  and  was  discussed  in  the  forum  and 
the  tabernsB  with  a  thousand  dilierent  comments.  The 
intelligence  of  his  return  to  Rome  soon  became  diffused 
throughout  the  city  ^ ;  and  the  loud  tidings  of  hb  presence 


'  Altbniii^'h  the  ancicntB  had  no 
new.««papers  to  divseminate  quickly 
the  news  of  the  day,  the  watu  was 
in  some  degree  letiiedied  by  their 
pttblietQrle  of  living.  Much  of 
tlicir  time  wu  passed  ftom,  than  at, 
home.  Thej  visited  the /mas  the 
piassasy  and  other  places  of  resort ; 
they  met  each  other  at  the  baths,  the 
tabenue  of  the  ionsores,  the  medici^ 
and /j'Arffr/i,  and  thus  the  occurrenres 
of  the  day  were  easily  parsed  from 
one  to  another.  It  was  therefore  quite 
pos.sible  that  the  news  of  the  return 
of  OaUna  should  have  spread  over 
the  whole  dty  by  the  foUowing  day. 

[Another  compensation  fer  our 
modem  newspapeis  were  copies  of  the 
ae$0diurtui  publica,oiiurhana,  which 
were  dispatched  to  all  partH  of  the 
Roman  empire.  These  acta  or  chro- 
nicles of  Roman  diary  did  not  con- 
tain merely  important  evenis,  as  in 
earlier  times  did  the  annales  nwx  imi, 
as  for  example,  new  laws,  appoint- 
ments, decrees  of  the  senate,  edicts  of 
the  magistrates,  &c.  |  hot  also  many 
nher  notices  of  minor  importance  in 
lie  circle  of  the  day's  news,  as  an. 


nouncements  of  festival*?,  •^firritices, 
fires,  processions, and  al^o  I -irths, mar- 
riages, divorces,  and  deaths.  They 
commenced  dating  Ca^sar^s  first  cou- 
suUte,  or  at  any  rate  notimicb  eailier. 
SoetCtfs.SS.  Their  compilatioawM 
the  business  of  eeltiortl  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  director  of  the  taiuim 
publica  and  the  ararium.  After  the 
writing  down  was  finisheil,  the  tables 
of  chronicle  were  openly  exposed,  so 
that  any  one  could  read  and  copy 
liitiu.  Thus  many  scribes  made  a 
business  in  writing  out  the  ode  fat 
certahi  persons  Ibr  pay,  and  even  » 
greater  number  in  making  ejitracu 
from  them,  and  sending  their  copies 
to  their  subserilieis,  even  in  the  most 
distant  province;).  So  these  public 
chronicles  compensated  in  a  ccruin 
degree  for  the  modem  newspapers,  as 
a]>])ears  from  many  passages.  Tac. 
Ann.  xvi.  22,  Diurna  Popuii  Ho- 
monl  per  prwmoUu^  per  nereiiuM 
curaUui  kgwUur,  ui  noiMiitr,  quid 
Tknmtt  tumftOirU*  Cic  ad  Fmm* 
xli.  82,  8S,  88,  etc.  Petmoiua,  08» 
gim  a  curious  copy  of  the  oefo.] 
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should  have  collected  the  troop  of  clients  who.  at  other 
times,  were  accustomed  to  flock  in  such  great  numbers  to 
his  house.  On  this  day,  howeyer,  the  vestibulum  remained 
empty ;  the  obsequious  crowd  no  longer  thronged  it.  The 
selfish,  who  had  promised  themselves  some  advantage  from 
the  influence  of  their  patron,  became  indifferent  about  a 
house  which  couid  no  longer  be  considered,  as  it  had  lately 
been,  the  entrance-hall  of  the  palace.  The  timid  were  de- 
terred by  fear  of  the  cloud  which  hung  threatening  over 
Qallns,  lest  they  themselves  should  be  overtaken  by  the 
destroying  tLibli-'.  The  swarm  of  parasites,  prudently 
weighing  their  own  interest,  avoided  a  table  of  doubtful 
duration,  in  order  that  they  might  not  forfeit  their  seats 
at  ten  others,  where  undisturbed  enjoyment  for  the  future 
appeared  more  secure.  And  even  those  few  in  whom 
fec'liiigs  uf  dutv  or  shame  had  uvcrcuine  other  consiJcra- 
tions,  seemed  to  be  not  at  all  dissatisfied  when  the  ontiarius 
announced  to  them,  that  his  master  would  receive  no  visitors 
that  day.  In  the  house  itself  all  was  quiet.  The  majority 
of  the  slaves  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  villa,  and  those 
who  were  present,  seemed  to  share  the  grief  of  the  deeply- 
affected  di.^'j/>'iimtor. 

Uneasiness  and  anxiety  had  long  since  banished  sleep 
from  the  couch  of  Gallus.  He  could  not  conceal  from  him- 
self to  what  a  precipice  a  misuse  of  his  incautious  expres* 
sions  would  drive  him,  and  that  he  could  expect  no  for- 
bearance or  secrecy  from  the  suspicious>looking  strangers. 


*  Aldiough  It  hM  been  laid  that 
Che  fact  of  Augaitut  having  icpadU 
mted  a  man^s  friendship,  was  not  ne- 
cesf^arily  followed  by  the  desertion  of 

liis  friends,  yet  this  was  not  exactly 
the  position  of  Galium,  to  whom  the 
interdict  was  a  sort  of  favour,  in  place 
of  a  more  rigorous  punishment,  and 
hence  might  probably  cause  the  alien- 
atioo  of  friends.  Olid  bitterly  com- 
plah»  of  thme  who^  hi  a  ifanQar  caee» 


abjured  their  IHend  thioogh  fear. 
See  2*ritl.t.8aod!»,17. 

Dum  •tettmua,  turbx  quantum  mth  tmA, 
habebac 

Nota  quidetn, »ed  non  ambittcisa  domiH ; 
AC  timul  est  impuUa,  omncai  uinuere  rui- 

Cautacpie,  communi  terga  dcdere  fugK. 
Sae%  A  nec  adtnim  mttuunt  il  ftUniinap 

quorum 

Ignibos  afflari  pmnhna  quaqae  vidmt. 
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Animated  by  the  dreams  of  freedom  with  which  Calpurnius 
had  entertained  him ;  half  enlisted  in  the  plans  which  the 
enthusiast}  sincerely  moved  at  the  misfortuiio  of  his  friend, 
had  proposed  to  him ;  highly  excited  by  the  strength  of 
the  wine  and  the  heat  of  play ;  and,  stung  to  fury  by  the 
insolence  of  the  strange  guests,  he  had  suffered  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  an  indiscreet  avowal,  which  he  was  far  from 
seriously  meaning.  On  calmer  reflection  iie  perceived  the 
folly  of  ail  those  bold  projects  wliich^  in  the  first  moment 
of  exdtement,  seemed  to  present  the  possibility  of  ayerting 
bis  own  fiite  by  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant ;  and  he  now 
found  himself,  without  the  hope  of  escape,  in  the  power  of 
two  men,  whu^e  whulu  behaviour  was  calculated  to  inspire 
anything  but  confidence.  Uis  only  consolation  was  that  Uiey 
had  been  introduced  by  Pomponius»  through  whose  exei^ 
tions  he  hoped  possibly  to  obtain  thw  silence;  for  Oallus 
still  firmly  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  and 
paid  no  attention  even  to  a  discovery  which  his  slaves  pro- 
fessed to  have  made  on  the  way  homewaril.  It  was  as 
follows— His  road,  in  returning  from  the  mansion  of  Len« 
tulus,  passed  not  far  from  that  of  I^ugus ;  and  the  slaTes 
who  preceded  him  with  the  lantern  had  seen  three  men, 
resembUug  very  much  Pomponius  and  the  two  Perusians, 
approach  the  house.  One  of  them  struck  the  door  with 
the  metal  knocker,  and  they  were  all  immediately  admit* 
ted  by  the  oetiarius.  Qallus  certainly  thought  so  late  a 
Tisit  strange;  but,  as  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  Largus 
to  break  far  into  the  night  witli  wine  and  plav,  be  per- 
suaded himself  that  it  must  be  some  acquaintances  who 
had  called  upon  him  on  their  return  from  an  earlier  party. 

At  last  the  drowsy  god  had  steeped  him  in  a  beneficial 
oblivion  of  these  cares,  and  although  the  sun  was  by  this 
time  high  in  the  heavens,  yet  Chresimus  was  carefully 
watching  lest  any  noise  in  the  vicinity  of  his  bed-chamber 
should  abridge  the  mom  cuts  of  his  master's  repose*  The 
old  man  wandered  about  the  house  uneasily,  and  appeared 
to  be  impatiently  waiting  for  something.    In  the  atrium 
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he  was  met  by  Leonidas,  approaching  from  the  door.  *  Well, 
no  messenger  yet?'  he  hastily  inquired  of  him.  'None/ 

replied  the  vicariris,  *  And  no  intelligence  in  the  house?' 
Chresimus  again  asked.  *  None  since  his  departure,'  was 
the  answer.  He  shook  his  head  and  proceeded  to  the 
atrinm,  where  a  lend  knocking  at  the  door  was  heard. 
The  ostiarina  opened  it.  It  was  an  express  with  a  letter 
from  Lycoris.  *  At  last/  cried  Chresimus,  as  he  took  the 
letter  from  the  taheUurius.  *  My  lady/  said  the  mosscnjrer, 
'  enjoined  me  to  make  all  possible  haste,  and  bade  me  give 
the  letter  only  to  yomrself  or  your  lord.  Fresent  it  to  him 
directly.'  'Yonr  admonition  is  not  wanted/  replied  Chre- 
simus ;  *  I  have  been  long  expecting  yonr  arriya!/ 

The  faithful  servant  had  indeed  anxiously  expected  the 
letter.  Although  Gallus  had  strictly  forbidden  him  from 
letting  the  cause  of  his  departure  from  the  villa  become 
known,  yet  Chresimaa  belieyed  that  he  should  be  rendering 
him  an  important  service  by  aoquunting  Ljcoris  with  the 
unfortunate  occurrence.  She  had  at  Baia)  only  half  bro- 
ken to  him  the  secret,  which  confirmed,  but  too  well,  his 
opinion  of  Pomponius.  He  had  therefore  urged  her  not  to 
lose  a  moment  in  making  Gallus  acquainted,  at  whatever 
sacrifice  to  herself,  with  the  danger  that  was  threatening 
him,  and  immcdicitely  return  herself,  in  order  to  render 
lasting  the  tii'bt  impression  caused  by  her  avowal.  lie  now 
hastened  towards  the  apartment  in  which  his  master  waa 
still  sleepingt  cautiously  fitted  the  three-toothed  key  into 
the  opening  of  the  door,  and  drew  back  the  bolts  by  which 
it  was  fastened.  Gallus,  awakened  by  the  noise,  sprang 
up  froiu  his  couch.  *  What  do  you  bring  ? '  cried  he  to 
the  domestic,  who  had  pushed  aside  the  tapestry  and  en« 
tered.  'A  letter  from  Lycoris/  said  die  old  man»  'just 
brought  by  a  courier.  He  urged  me  to  deliver  it  imme- 
diately, and  so  I  was  forced  to  disturb  you/  Oallos  hastily 
seized  the  tablets.  They  were  nut  of  the  usual  small  and 
neat  shape  which  afforded  room  for  a  few  tender  words 
only>  but  by  their  size  evidently  inclosed  a  large  letter. 
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*  Doubtless/  said  he,  as  he  cut  the  threads  with  a  knife  which 
ChresimuB  had  presented  to  him,  '  doubtless*  the  poor  girl 
has  been  terrified  hj  some  nnfavourable  reports.'  He  read 
the  contents,  and  turned  pale.  With  the  anxiety  of  a  fond 
heart,  she  accused  herself  as  the  cause  of  what  had  befallen 
her  lover,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  secret,  which  must  en- 
lighten him  on  the  danger  that  threatened  him  from 
Pomponins.  Without  sparing  herself,  she  alluded  to  her 
former  connexion  with  the  traitor,  narrated  the  occurrences 
of  that  evening,  his  attempt  to  deceive  her,  and  his  vil- 
lanous  threats.  She  conjured  Gallus  to  take,  with  |u  iKien^  o 
and  resolution,  such  steps  as  were  calculated  to  render 
harmless  the  intrigues  of  his  most  dahgeroos  enemj.  She 
woold  herself  arriTe,  she  added,  soon  after  he  reoeiTed  the 
letter,  in  order  to  beg  purdon  with  her  own  mouth  for 
what  had  taken  place. 

There  stood  the  undeceived  Gallus  in  deep  emotion- 
^Read,'  said  he,  handing  the  letter  to  the  faithful  freedmao, 
who  shared  all  his  secrets.  Chresimns  took  it^  and  read 
just  what  he  had  expected.  '  I  was  not  deedyed,'  said  he, 
'  and  tliaiik  Lycoris  fur  clearly  disclosing  to  you,  althoutjh 
late,  the  net  they  would  draw  around  you.  Now  iiastcii 
to  Cflosar  with  such  proofs  of  treachery  in  your  hand,  and 
expose  to  him  the  plot  which  they  have  formed  against 
you.  Haply  the  gods  may  grant  that  tiie  storm  whieh 
threatens  to  wreck  the  ship  of  your  prosperity,  may  yet 
subside.* 

'  I  fear  it  is  too  late,'  replied  his  master,  '  but  I  will 
speak  with  Pomponins.  He  must  know  that  I  see  through 
hun ;  perchance  he  will  not  then  ventore  to  tUrulge  what, 
once  published,  must  be  succeeded  by  inevitable  ruin.  Dis- 
patch some  slaves  immediately  to  his  house,  to  the  forum, 
and  to  the  tabernie,  wliere  he  is  generally  to  be  met  with 
at  this  hour.  He  must  have  no  idea  that  X  have  heard 
from  Lycoris.  They  need  only  say  that  I  particalariy  beg 
he  will  call  upon  me  as  soon  as  posrible. 

Ciuesimus  hastened  to  fulfil  the  command  of  his  lord. 
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The  alayes  went  and  returned  without  having  found  Pom- 
pomock  The  porter  at  hk  lodgings  had  answered  that 
his  master  had  set  out  early  in  the  morning  on  a  journey ; 

but  one  of  the  slaves  fancied  that  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him  in  the  carinaa,  although  he  withdrew  so  speedily 
that  he  had  not  time  to  overtake  him.  At  last^  Leonidas 
retmmed  from  the  forum ;  he  had  been  equally  unsuccess- 
fol  in  his  search^  but  brought  other  important  intelligenoe, 
communicated  to  him  by  a  friend  of  his  master.  *  An 
ob>riire  report/  said  this  man,  *is  going  about  the  forum', 
that  Largus  had,  in  the  assembled  senate,  accused  Gallus 
of  high  treason,  and  of  plotting  the  murder  of  the  em- 
peror; that  two  strangers  had  been  brought  into  the 
eurta  as  witnesses,  and  that  Augustus  had  committed  to 
the  senate  the  punishment  of  the  outraGrc* 

The  intelligence  was  but  too  well  founded.  In  order 
to  anticipate  any  steps  that  Gallus  might  take  for  his 
secority,  Pomponius  had  announced  to  Lu'gus  on  the  T^y 
night  of  the  supper  with  Lentulus,  that  his  artifice  had  met 
with  complete  success.  At  day-break^  Largus  repaired 
to  the  impel ial  palace,  and  pourtrayed  In  glaring  colours 
the  treasonable  designs  which  Gallus,  when  in  his  cups, 
had  diytdged.  Undecided  as  to  how  he  should  act,  yet 
solicitoos  for  his  own  safety,  Augustus  had  referred  the 


"  The  acts  of  the  senate,  until 
pubUcly  proclaiiiied,  remained  dirvfj- 
pnrot  iHMc  to  b0  divulged  by  the 
DMmbm ;  Imt  tbae  can  be  no  doubt 
Oat  tooao  put  of  the  debotes  wm 
often  tufieied  to  tnaj^ire]icevioiiilj. 

^  The  remark  of  Suet,  7ft,  about 
Augustu*,  will  admit  of  exception  in 
a  particular  case  :  Mntutimi  vifjUia 
Qffend^halur^  ae  si  velojfficii^  vel  sacri 
MtMO  nuUtiirhu  wigUandtm  esset,  ne 
id  canirm^ommodim/aetreii  in  prox- 
imo ett/tfietm^itediMiot/icorum  O0R0« 


culo  manebat.  The  meaning  of  ma- 
tutina  viffilia,  is  explained  by  the 
preceding  vordit  ^  lfiterr«pltii» 
iomnvm  reeupenrt^  ui  tveniti  non 
powttj  UeioribvM  owl  fabtUalorUui 
areeuUitf  mumehai  produoehtUqvm 
ulim  primam  sepe  lucem.  Other 
emperors  gave  adTni>sion  to  flistin- 
gui.shed  persons  long  before  day- 
break. So  says  Pliny,  Epist.  iii.  5, 
of  his  uncle,  Anie  lucem  ibat  ad 
Vespasianum  ImpenUartm  f  nam 
ille  quoque  noctibut  utebaiur* 
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matter  to  the  decision  of  the  8enate^  most  of  the  members 
of  which  were  far  from  displeased  at  the  charge.  It  is 
true  that  many  Toices  were  nused,  demanding  that  the 
accused  should  not  at  least  be  condemned  unheard;  but 

they  availed  nothing  against  the  louder  clamour  of  those 
who  declared  tliat  there  were  already  previous  charges 
sufficient  to  justify  extreme  severity ;  and  that  they  theni- 
seWes  should  be  gwlty  of  high  treason  did  they,  by  delay 
or  forbearance,  expose  the  Hfe  of  CsMor  and  the  welfare 
gf  the  republic  to  danLTcr.  The  result  of  the  debate  was 
a  decree,  by  which  Galium  was  baniahed  to  an  inhospitable 
country  on  the  FinUua  Euadnua^  and  his  property  con* 
fiscated  to  the  emperor^  He  was  abo  ordered  to  leave 
Home  on  the  following  moming»  and  Italy  within  ten  days. 

At  the  seventh  hour  Calpumius  rushed  into  the  honse 
of  Gallus  bringing  confirmation  of  the  dread  decree,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  others  from  all  quarters.  Gallus 
received  the  news,  which  cleared  up  the  last  doubts  oon«> 
ceming  his  fate,  with  Tinble  grief  bnt  manly  composure. 
He  thanked  his  friend  for  his  sympathy,  warmng  him  at 
the  same  time  to  be  more  cautious  on  his  own  account  for 
the  future.  He  then  requested  him  to  withdraw,  ordered 
Chresimus  to  bring  his  double  tablets,  and  delivered  to 
him  money  and  jewels  to  be  saved  for  Lycoris  and  himself. 
Having  pressed  the  hand  of  the  veteran,  who  wept  aloud, 
he  demanded  to  be  left  alone.  The  domestic  loitered  for 
awhile,  and  then  retired  full  of  the  worst  forebodmgs. 


*  Suet  Aug.  says  only :  Gnih 
quoque  et  accunUorum  dmuttaa* 
Honibut  el  senatus  comultis  ad  tie- 
cem  compulio,   Dio  Cmi.  liii.  SS,  it 

more  explicit:  Kal  r}  yfpovfria  airn-rn 
dXwva  't  T(  avTOvif  toTk  f  tvacrTTjp/t»iv, 
Kai  (fivyslv  TtJ*  ovaiat  <tt cpnOetnru, 
Kai  tuOtijv  Tt  Tip  Kvyovtrrm  ooQiivat^ 

It  is  Dowhcie  tald  that  Aogoitus  waa 
the  dircct  cause  of  his  death,  or  that 


he  acceded  to  It ;  from  hit  eomplaiata 
after  it  took  idaoe,  we  may  taiher 
conclude  the  oontraiy. 

"  Dio  Cass,  supra:   Knl  u  fikv 

KaTtxpy'\<raro.  Aniiii.  Marc.  xvii.  4: 
stricto  ineubuii  Jcrro.  Uvid,  jimvr» 
m.6,  6S: 
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Qallns  fieustened  the  door,  and  for  greater  security 
plaeed  Ae  wooden  bar  across  it.    He  then  wrote  a  few 

words  to  Augustus,  begging  him  to  give  llioir  I'rccdom  to 
the  faithful  servants  wlio  liad  been  in  most  direct  attend- 
ance upon  him.  Words  of  farewell  to  Lycoris  filled  the 
other  tablets.  After  this,  he  reached  from  the  wall  the 
sword,  to  the  Tictories  achieTod  by  which  he  owed  his 
fatal  greatness,  stmok  it  deep  into  his  breast,  and  as  he  fell 
upon  the  couch,  dyed  yet  more  strongly  the  purple  coverlet 
with  the  streams  of  his  blood. 

The  lictor,  sent  to  annonnoe  to  him  the  sentence  of 
banishment^  arriTod  too  late.  Chrenmns  had  already, 
with  fiiithfal  hand,  closed  tiie  eyes  of  his  beloTod  master, 
and  round  the  couch  stood  a  troop  of  weepmg  slaves,  un- 
certain of  their  future  lot,  and  testifying  by  the  loudnes^j 
of  their  grief,  that  a  man  of  worth  was  dead. 
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THE  GRAVE. 

THE  intelligence  of  the  melancholy  end  of  Gallus  soon 
reached  Augustu!§,  and  made  the  stronger  impression 
on  bim,  from  seyeral  intluential  voices  having  been  already 
raked  in  disapproval  of  the  senate's  premature  and  severe 
decree*  and  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Us 
accusers.  Now  that  Oallus  himself  had  decided  mattera 
in  such  a  way  as  allowed  of  no  recal  or  mitigation  of  his 
sentence,  and  that  the  emperor  had  no  longer  any  anxiety 
for  his  own  safety,  the  consciousness  of  great  injustioe 
having  been  committed,  took  its  place.  A  tme  version  of 
what  had  passed  at  the  honse  of  Lentnlos  soon  got  abroad* 
and  it  became  by  degrees  established  that  Gcollus  was  much 
less  gudty  than  had  been  supposed,  and  lliat  he  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  an  intrigue,  which  the  hostiieiy- disposed  senate 
had  embraced  as  a  welcome  opportunity  for  his  destruction ^ 
Augustus  then  loudly  lamented  the  fate,  which  robbed  him 
alone,  among  all  men,  of  the  liberty  of  being  angry  with 
liis  friends,  according  to  his  own  measure  and  will*.  He 


*  The  bate  conduet  of  tlie  senate 

in  the  condemnation  of  (i^allus,  is 
well  described  by  Dio  Cass.  liii.  24. 

To  0»/  Ttotf  TToWcvv  fft/?<1»f\oP  h  al  t'fC 
'rouTov  ^l^]\(yy(j^1],  oTt  Lt^tn'oi'  tc, 
6v  Tttos  tKo\.a.K(uov^  oi'Tio  ToVe 

dtJKOVf    ti0T€    Kol    aVTOX^t^pia  dlTO- 

$a¥9t¥  dvayKdmu,  leal  vfiiit  tAp  Adp- 
7or  ctWirX«frair,  ^cidtHrvp  aiS^ew 
iJpX*To*  fiiXXom-h  W0V  Kal  Kara  toC- 
TOM  TO  aimdy  dv  yh  ▼«  TOiOvrSw  ol 

*  See  SueU  A'/;/.  Sffl  Gal  Jo 
quOfjtt€  Ct  acrusntvrum  th  nunctatiO' 
nibtu  et  senuliM  comuUU  ad  necem 
eompulto,  lawUnU  quktm  pietatcm 


terum  ei  iUaerknavii  et  tficem  sttmm 

eonqitestns  w/,  quod  sibi  noli  non 
liccrct  (irnicia,  qnnntnm  vclUt^  irasci, 
Whetiier  the  complaint  of  Anj^u^us 
was  sincere,  whether  his  griet  was 
real  or  pretended,  whether  he  comi- 
dend  the  fftta  of  Oallnt  too  hard, 
or  whotlwr«  after  aU  aaxieiy  on  hie 
own  account  wae  at  an  cDd»  he  plajrad 
the  part  of  a  magnanimout  nun,  can* 
not  be  decided  from  the  accounts  given 
\\%.  Wc  must  look  for  the  truth  ia 
i>io  Cassius,  according  to  whom  Lar- 
gus  continued  to  rise  in  the  emperor's 
favour,  and  so  come  to  a  decision  as 
to  the  real  feelings  of  Augustus. 
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firmly  denounced  tlie  decree  which  made  him  master  over 
the  property  of  Gaiius,  and  ordained  that  whatever  dispo- 
udon  of  it  might  have  been  previoasly  made,  should  hare 
foil  effect.  The  senate,  wiih  the  same  alacrity  that  they 
had  entertained  the  accusation,  now  proceeded  to  declare 
that  all  gnilt  had  been  effaced  by  his  death,  and  that 
nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  ot  an  honourable  funeral^. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Borne  the  most  violent  indig* 
nation  was  exdted  by  the  news  of  ti^e  death  of  Oallus  and 
of  the  treachery  employed  against  him.  Fomponius  w^^s 
nowhere  to  be  found,  but  Largus  was  raade  to  feel,  in  its  full 
measure,  the  contempt  due  to  his  viilany^.  On  his  appear- 
ance next  morning  in  the  forum,  a  man  with  whom  he  waa 
imacqnainted  stepped  forward  and  asked  whether  he  knew 
him.  On  Largos  replying  in  the  negative,  he  called  his 
companion  as  a  \Yitncss,  and  made  him  sign  his  name  to  a 
tablet  containing  this  avowal,  in  order  to  be  secure  against 
any  charge  which  Largus  might  bring  against  him.  An- 
other,  as  Largns  approached,  held  his  hand  b^ore  bis 
month  and  noeOi  and  advised  the  bystanders  to  do  the 
same,  since  it  was  searcely  safe  even  to  breathe  in  the 
■vicinity  of  such  a  person.  Sincere  compassion  for  the 
unhappy  fate  ot  Uaiius  was  everywhere  evinced,  and  more 
espe<aaliy  among  those  classes  which  had  not  fonnd  in  his 
adranoement  any  caose  of  envy. 

Profound  qoiet  and  sincere  lamentation  reigned  in  the 


*  We  need  not  stop  to  enquire 
bow  far  trnth  bM  l^een  set  aside  for 
this  OffanaiAtf  of  deaoibing  a  fime- 
mL  Bat  if,  aocofdlng  lo  Suetonius, 
•  doclaeadon  was  made  by  Augustus 
cooeeniiBg  the  treasharjr  employed 
against  Oallus,  then  such  a  rcpara« 
taoa  would  be  not  at  all  unlikely. 

*  These  facts  are  related  by  Dio 
Cass.  liii.  24.  'O  fiivroi  lJpoieo6\un 
o9rm  wp^  ffirdv  ''X'>'> 

fhrarrif* 


<ra«  irork  airrif  tiJi/  t«  pii/a  nai  t6 
iyfowv^^eiwt  T»;t  flwopo-ur,  5ri  /ai^ 

(pdXfia  eirj.  aXXov  6e  Ttf  trpMf^\9i 
TV  U^Ttfp  Kulirep  dyinit  cSv,  /limc 

ftapTvpoov  Kul  iir^peTo,  d  yvtofyfl^oi 

ypafiuaTclov  t»j>  dpVJiaiv  avTOV  i<r€' 
ypa\lf«v.  titrwep  kuI  I'^ov  rtS  KOKtf 
Kal,  99  otte  fitt  irp6r€pov,  cuko^um* 
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house  of  nu>furtunc.  Before  the  doors  the  mournful  cy- 
press had  sometime  hcfore  heon  placed, — a  sifirn  to  all 
who  approached,  that  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  house 
had  passed  into  the  region  of  shadows.  Within  doors, 
the  men  were  engaged  in  anointing  the  body,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  efface  the  marks  of  the  last  struggle. 
They  afterwards*,  with  the  help  of  Eros,  placed  on  it 
the  purplo-edged  toga,  and  adorned  the  brows  with  one 
of  those  garlands  which  the  yaliant  warrior  had  gained* 
in  battle.  This  finished,  they  laid  the  corpse  sofdj  on 
its  last  bed,  the  purple  corerlet  of  which  left  the  ivory 
feet  alone  visible,  and  then  set  it  down  in  the  atrium, 
with  the  feet  towards  the  door.  Close  by  the  body,  Ara- 
bian^ incense  was  barnt  in  a  silver  censer,  and  a  slave 
performed  his  last  offices  to  the  departed,  by  driving 
away  the  fiies  from  the  hands  and  feet  with  a  fan  of 
peacock's  feathers'"'. 

The  corpse  lay  in  state  for  several  days,  and  tluriiig 
that  time  the  remaining  preparations  were  made  for  the 
funeral,  which  Chresimus  had  commissioned  the  mnti" 
nariva  to  celebrate  with  all  the  pomp  suitable  to  the  rank 
of  the  deceased.  Authorised  to  do  so  by  the  emperor, 
the  old  man  found  some  alleviation  of  his  prrief  in  the  most 
careful  fulfilment  of  this  his  last  duty,  and  willingly  sacri» 
ficed  a  portion  of  the  half  of  the  property  which  fell  to  his 
share,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  increase 
the  splendour  of  the  solemnity. 

About  the  fourth  hour  of  the  eighth  day  a  herald 
proceeded  tlirough  the  streets,  and  with  a  loud  voice 


^  Arabia  is,  as  is  known,  the  father- 
land of  frankincense,  and  Saba  wan, 
Recording  to  Plinf,  xii.  14,  30,  the 
reffio  iurifera ;  hence  Virgil,  Georg, 
ii.  U6,  says: 

SoUs  est  turea  rirga  Sabaris. 

*  The  nae  of  fans,  made  of  pea- 
cock*t  and  other  fealbera,  is  wdl 


known.  The  custom  here  mentioned 
does  not  apply  merely  to  the  apothe- 
osis of  the  emperors;  in  a  decree  of 
Justinian,  ('od.  vii.  fi,  5,  it  i«s  said, 
Sed  et  qui  domini/unus  ptu  a/t  urtte- 
cedunt  otflm  ipso  lectulo  siantes  oa- 
(tewr  vmtUarM  vidtniur,  d  hoc 
volunUUe  fiat  vel  Uttatorio  vH  he* 
fvrfiff,  fian$  UKoo  eivt$  Ammin* 
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iuTited  the  populace  to  the  fimeral,  and  the  games  attend- 
ant upon  it   *  A  Quirite/  cried  he,  'is  dead.   Now  is  the 

tune,  for  any  who  have  leisure,  to  join  the  funeral  pro- 
cession of  Cornelius  Gallus;  the  corpse  is  being  carried 
from  the  house.'  The  sommons  was  not  without  effect 
A  crowd  of  sight-seers  and  inquisitire  people  flocked 
towards  the  honse  and  the  fomm  to  witness  the  spectacle, 
but  iiKinj  persons  were  to  be  seen  clad  in  dark-culoured 
togas,  a  token  that  thej  wished  to  be  not  idle  spectators, 
but  assistants  at  the  ceremonj. 

Meanwhile  the  deaiffnatar,  supported  by  some  lictors, 
to  keep  off  the  crowd*  had  arranged  the  order  of  the 
procession,  which  already  bad  b*  L^in  to  move  from  tlio 
house  in  the  directiori  of  tbc  foratn.  In  front  marched  a 
band  of  flute-players  and  horn-blowers,  who  by  pouring 
forth  altematelj  plsintire  strains  and  spirii-stuTing  music, 
seemed  at  one  time  to  express  the  sorrow  and  mourn- 
ing of  the  escort,  and  at  another  to  extol  the  greatness 
and  worth  of  the  deceased.  Next  followed  the  customary 
mourning-women,  who,  with  feigned  gnef,  chanted  forth 
theur  untutored  dirge  of  eulogy  of  the  departed.  Then 
oame  a  number  of  actors,  reciting  such  passages  from 
the  tragedians  as  were  applicable  to  the  present  occur* 
rence.  Tlie  s (  Icmnity  of  the  scene  was  interrupted  only 
now  and  then  by  some  witty  buffooneries,  whilst  the 
leader  endeaTOured  to  represent  the  defunct  in  dress, 
gesture^  and  manner  of  speech.  After  these  came  swarms 
of  fairefings ;  there  followed  no  lengthy  train  of  glorious 
ancestors,  it  is  true,  but  freodmen  bearing  brazen  tablets, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  victories  gained  by  Uie 
deceased,  and  the  cities  he  had  conquered.  These  were 
soooeeded  by  others^  carrjing  the  crowns  won  by  his 
deeds  of  yalour,  and,  in  compliance  witii  a  wish  which 
Gallus  while  \Wmg  had  often  expressed,  the  rolls  of 
his  ele<?ies,  which,  more  enduring  than  martial  renown 
and  honours^  haTO  handed  down  his  name  to  poste- 
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rity After  all  these  came  the  lectua  itself,  with  the  corpse 
borne  by  eight  freedmen»  and  followed  bj  ChresimiiSy  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  rest  of  the  &niily,  with  hat  on 

head,  a  f?ign  of  that  freedom  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  them  in  their  master'^  will.  The  cavalcade  was  iinished 
by  his  friends  and  many  citizens  who,  though  not  intimate 
with  Gallus,  bewailed  his  death  as  a  pnblio  calamity. 

Havrng  arrived  at  the  forum,  the  bearers  set  the 
lectm  down  before  the  rostra,  and  the  cayalcade  formed 
a  semicircle  round  it.  A  friend  of  many  years'  standing 
then  mounted  the  stage,  and  pictured  with  feeling  and 
eloqaence  the  merits  of  the  deceased,  as  a  warrior,  a 
citizen,  a  poet,  and  a  man,  throwing  in  bat  a  slight  allu^ 
sion  to  the  recent  eyent  It  was  not  one  of  those  artificial 
panej^jrics  which  too  often  sought  to  heap  unmerited  gl^  ry 
on  the  dead,  at  the  expense  of  truth ;  but  all  who  heard 
him  were  bound  to  confess  ^t  the  words  he  spoke  bore  a 
simple  and  honest  testimony  to  the  life  and  aedons  of  a 
deserving  man. 

This  act  of  friendship  having  been  performed,  the 
procession  was  rc-forraed,  and  moved  onwards  to  tlie 
monument  which  Gallus  had  erected  for  himself  on  the 
Appian  way®.  There  the  funeral  pile,  made  of  dried 
fir-treeSy  and  hung  round  with  festoons  and  tapestry,  had 
been  erected,  and  the  whole  encompassed  by  a  circle  of 
cy press-trees.  The  bearers  lifted  the  hcttis  upon  it, 
whilst  others  poured  precious  ointments  on  the  corpse  from 


^  T»ken  fsoxa  Propenius,  ii.  13, 

25, 

Sat  inea,  at  nugna  es^  si  tm  liot  pompa 
UImIU, 

Qum  ilio  PBoapiiaa*  naadiiMi  doM  fecHB. 
In  die  Mine  place  be  nuDtioni  the 
lanou  oioiifimtt,  which  wen  eenied 
In  front. 

■  At  Orid  Mjrs  in  that  briUiant 


elegy,  written  in  a  just  spirit  of  lelf* 

respect.    Amor.  \,  15. 

Cedunt  carminibui  regeti  rcgumque  iriumphi, 
OadataCauiifM  lipabeataTagL 

iHthough  the  poems  of  Gallus  are 
•hnoet  nnhnown  to  us,  jet  his  ntme 
stm  IWes,  end  whet  Ovid  sang  Is  flak 
filled. 

Gallus  at  H«periU  et  Gallus  notui  Boil; 
St  ana  aim  Oallo  noH  Lycoiii 
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boxes  of  alabaster,  and  the  bystanders  threw  frank- 
inoense  and  garlands  npon  it»  as  a  last  offering  of  affeo- 
tiimate  regard.    Chresimns,  with  the  same  fsitMbl  hands 

that  had  closed  the  cjcs  of  the  deceased,  now  opened 
them,  tliat  they  might  look  upwards  to  heaven.  Then, 
amidst  the  loud  wailing  of  the  spectators,  and  the  sounds 
of  the  horns  and  flutes,  he  seized  the  burning  tordi,  and 
with  averted  fiuie  held  it  underneath  the  pile,  until  a 
bright  flame  shot  upwards  from  the  di-y  rushes  that  fuiiued 
the  interior. 

The  pile  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  glowing 
ashes,  according  to  eustom,  extinguished  by  wine.  Some 
firiends  of  the  deoessed,  and  Chresimus,  eollected  the 
remains  of  his  body,  which  were  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  fill  a  moderate-sized  urn,  sprinkled  them  with  old  wine 
and  fr^h  milk,  dried  them  again  in  linen  cloths,  and 
placed  them  with  amomum  and  other  perfumes  in  the 
urn.  This  Chresimus  having  bedewed  with  a  flood  of 
tears,  next  deposited  in  the  tomb,  which  on  bemg  opened 

sent  forth  odours  from  roses  and  innumerable  bottles  of 
ointment.  The  doors  were  again  closed,  and  after  pro- 
nouncing the  last  farewell  to  his  manes,  and  receiTing  the 
purifying  water,  the  assembled  multitude  departed  on  its 
way  back  to  the  city. 

The  i^'occssion  was  a  numerous  one;  there  had  been 
wanting  only  one  person, — she  who  above  all  others  seemed 
bound  and  entitled  to  fuUil  the  last  offices  to  the  manes  of 
the  deceased.  Lyooris  did  not  arrive  in  Home  till  the 
rites  had  been  accomplished.  She  had  with  difficulty 
escaped  the  traitor,  whose  inflamed  passion  had  urged  him 
even  to  offer  her  violence.  Early  in  the  moT-ning  of  the 
succeeding  day,  Chresimus  was  seen  to  open  the  door  of 
the  monument,  and  to  enter  with  her,  that  she  might 
there  iceep  hot  tears  of  affliction  over  the  ashes  of  Gallus. 
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EXCURSUSES. 


EXCUBSIISES  ON  THE  FIRST  SCENE. 


THE  BOMAN  FAMILT. 

THE  word  Family,  the  derivation  of  whirli  from  the  Oscan 
famel,  Jamul,  is  indubitable,  Bignifies  everything  which  aii  in- 
dependent man  has  by  private  right  in  potestaU,  or  which  is  under 
his  control,  as  well  persona  (free  or  slaros)  as  articles  of  property  | 
tor  instance,  in  the  old  legal  form :  /cmUia  ad  adem  Cereris—^ 
num  intf  in  Lir.  ill.  55.  and  xlv.  40.  In  a  more  contracted  sense^ 
however,  ySuni/ta  signifies,  first,  the  whole  collected  sooieiy  of  a 
house,  free  and  slaves,  at  the  head  ef  which  stands  a  paUr/amU 
Uatf  aa»  for  eiample,  we  frequently  meet  in  the  old  legal  forms 
with  /amiUa  et  peeuma  (penons  in  oppoeition  to  property),  Feet 
SaercUm  Ugm,  318:  Cic.  Dt  Iwtm.  it  AO.  Secondly,  the  free 
memheri  united  together  by  oommon  descent,  that  is,  dther  all 
the  free  persons  ranged  under  one  paterfiunilias,  (Paul.  J)ia/9.  p. 
86),  or  in  a  wider  acceptation,  all  the  members  of  a  laxger  family- 
drel^  who  have  a  common  ancestor,  and  bear  therefore  the  same 
name,  but  are  not  under  the  authority  of  one  pater&milias;  (thus 
the  o^nofH  who  form  a  subdivision  of  a  gens ;)  and  still  more  com* 
preheosiyely,  all  the  members  of  a  gens,  as  in  LIt.  i.  7 ;  ii«  49;  ix. 
33,  where  the  PetOa  and  Fabii  are  signified  by  the  word  ftmilia. 
Thirdly,  the  slaves  belonging  to  a  house;  see  the  Excursus  on 
the  Slaves.  Fourthly,  the  property  of  those  betonging  thereto, 
especially  of  the  deceased,  as  in  the  term,  familicB  her^tewndm^  the 
division  of  an  iiiberitance,  or  cujnatus  familiam  habetOf  Lit.  ii.  41; 
Ter.  Hmut.  v.  1.  36;  TJlp.  Dig.  50.  16.  195,  §  1.  (  familicB  appeU 
liti(j)  varie  accepta  eat;  nam  et  in  res  et  in  pcrsonas  diducitur.  Ad 

rsi.ii'tn  aiUem  refertur  /amilice  Hgnificatio  ita,  cum  dk  patrono 
iiberto  loquitur  Ujc:  ex  ea  familiaj  etc.   $  2.   FamiHw  appeUatio  re- 
fertur  et  ad  corpuris  ritjundam  si'jnip.'-otifmem^  quod  ant  jure  pi'oprio 
iptOTum,  ant  c<"i''ii>nii  iniif^erf^n'  ri.uj/infiunis  r',';)//i«c£«r,  etc. 

Even'  free  man,  not  in  the  potestas  oi  another,  but  having  a 
domestic  position  of  his  own,  was  considered  as  a  paterfamilias, 
whether  ho  were  really  a  father  or  nut.  Ulp.  Dig.  50,  16,  195.  ^  2. 
Paterfamilias  appellatur,  qui  in  dome  dominium  halrf  (ct.  Sen. 
Epist.  47),  reeUgm  hoe  nomine  appellatur,  qnamvis  Jilium  twn  ha- 
betU  i  wm  vmn  wahm  psnonam  ejus,  sed  et  jus  demmstramus.  I)e- 
lUqfU  SI  pupiUum  pairtm  appellamus.  Ut  eum  paterfamilias  mori- 
lur,  ^MOfjttol  copcttt  si  mOijwta  /ummt,  tinguha  familias  incipiunt 
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the  wnB^  if  maRiedf  and  haviiig  diildren  thennelTeB,  became  pairei- 
/hmUiarum,  but  not  notil  they  wero  freed  from  the  patria  potegUu, 
which  happened  with  the  death  of  the  father,  or  in  the  particular 

case  of  the  son  becoming  a  Jiamen  dialisj  (as  the  daughter,  a  virgo 
vestal  is) ;  or  lastly,  by  emaucipatioii  under  the  form  of  a  thrice- 
repeated  sale  and  freedom. 

If  we  add  to  the  nearest  members  of  a  family,  as  children  and 
grandchiUlren,  the  number  of  slaves  and  clients,  such  a  Roman 
family  assumes  the  position  of  a  small  state,  in  which  the  pater- 
familias ruled  with  patriarchal  authority.  Cicero  Sm.  ii.  so 
describes  the  house  of  Appius  Caucus,  Quatuor  robf>>!i  s  jUioSy  quin^ 
(jue  fiiaSf  tantam  domunxy  tantas  clientehxs  Appius  /vv/t6*if  et  semx  ft 
CCBCUS — tenefmt  iwn  modo  auctorltatnny  sed  etuwi  imperium  in  suos; 
metuebant  servi,  verebantttr  liberie  carum  omues  hal>ebaiif  ■  vigehut  ilia 
in  domo  patrius  moi  et  diseiplina.  A  further  account  -of  a  man  at 
home  is  given  in  the  discussion  of  the  rarious  relations  in  which  the 
members  of  a  family  stand  to  each  other.  We  shall  next  consider 
the  womenj  then  the  childi«ii«  the  slaTeiy  and  lastly,  the  cUenti. 
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EXCURSUS  L    SCENE  I. 


THE  WOMEN  AND  ROMAN  MARRIAGE. 

WHILST  we  see  that  in  nio^t  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  espe- 
cially in  Athens,  the  women  (i.e.  the  whole  female  sex)  were 
little  eBteemed  and  treated  as  children  all  their  liyes,  confined  to  the 
gynoBkonitis,  shut  out  from  social  life,  and  all  intercourse  with  men 
and  their  amusements,  we  find  that  in  Rome  exactly  the  reverse 
was  the  case.  Although  the  wife  is  natnmliy  snbordinate  to  the 
husband*  jet  she  is  always  treated  with  open  attention  and  regard. 
The  Roman  housewife  always  appears  the  mistress  of  the  whole 
household  economy,  instructress  of  the  ohfldrcn,  and  gnardian  of 
the  honor  oif  the  house,  eqnallj  eateemed  with  the  paiirfmUUaM 
both  hi  and  oitt  of  tho  house.  Plot.  Bom,  80.  *MJk  ^mm  iraAXa 
rmt  ytn«it(hr  mU  rifii)ir  oiriiftMiar,  iSv  Mil  rmra  i(Umur0iu  fth 

fiaikC€vam9f  ie.r.X,  The  women  contfaraed,  it  is  tme^  as  a  rule, 
out  of  publie  Ufe,  as  custom  kept  them  baek,  yet  they  might  appear 
and  give  eridenoe  in  a  court  of  law.  The  oases  in  which  they  ap- 
peared aa  complainants  or  defendants,  extremely  seldom  oeeumd 
before  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  Republic,  (idthough  it  was  not 
ibrbidden  by  law,  as  we  learn  by  Plutarch,  Num.  c.  Xyc.  8);  for  the 
examples  whidi  VaL  Max.  Tiii.  8 ;  Cic.  BnU,  58 ;  Quinet.  /ntf.  i. 
1,  give,  belong  to  a  later  period ;  and  whaiYal.  Blax.  iii.  8, 6,  reUites 
of  Sempronia,  is  of  an  entirely  diiferent  nature.  Originally,  women 
had  even  the  right  of  appearing  to  complain  for  another  (pro  aliia 
pottulare),  but  they  very  rarely  made  use  of  it,  and  it  was  after- 
wards forbidden  by  a  prrctorian  edict,  because  Apania  maib?  a 
bliamclcss  use  ol  thib  peiiuission.  Val.  Max.  viii.  3,  2;  Ulp.  Dii/. 
iii.  1.  1.  Afterwards  they  appeared  frequently,  and  in  all  times  in 
court  as  witnesses,  or  to  intercede  for  their  relatives.  Cic.  Verr.  i. 
37,  says.  Ctir  (cogis)  BodalU  u^oreni,  sodalis  soammf  domum  >h xi^^xe 
totam  su'hiiis  nu  rtiti  contra  te  testimonium  diceref  cur pudent>:^?nrtas 
lectin iiinuque  Jhninas  in  tanium  virorum  convenhim  imoUlaa  iftvi- 
ta$ime  prodire  f  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  tliat  this  was 
mrrcly  an  exception;  amongst  us  also,  women  always  appear  re- 
luctantly in  court.  See  also  8u(  t.  Ccc^.  74;  Claud,  40;  Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  49;  Paul.  DUj.  xxii.  5.  IS;  (Jlp.  Dig.  xxviii.  1,  20  We  hml 
even  vestals  appearing,  in  order  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  their 
relatives,  or  to  give  evidence,  as  in  Cic.  p.  Font.  17.  Tendit  ad  voa 
vvrgo  vettalk  manm  suppliceSf  etc.    And  Tacitus  mentions  as  an 
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Instance  of  the  pride  of  ni|pihuiia»  that  abe  would  not  appear  as 
a  witness:  Atm.  fi.  34.  CaOmim  UrgidanioB  jM<0iifia  odiwuMa 

eivitcUi  erat,  ut  t^tis  in  causa  quadam,  qwB  apud  smatwm  traetO' 
batur,  venire  dedignaretur :  missus  est  proetor,  qui  dotni  intrrrogaret, 
cum  virgines  Vcstales  in  foro  et  judido  awiiri,  qmtics  testimonium 
diMrentj  vetus  mos  fue.rit.  As  the  vestal  Tarratia  was  expressly 
allowed  this  privilcgium  of  bearing  testinionv  by  the  Xqx  Horatia, 
it  might  bo  supposed  that  women  generally  had  not  this  rijxht: 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  capability  of  In  ;iiiiig  wiuilss  is 
here  to  bo  understood  in  a  wider  sense,  wiiieh  also  mcludc»  the 
power  of  being  a  witness  at  an  act  of  emancipatio. 

Walking  abroad  was  only  limitod  by  scruple  and  custom,  not  by 
law  or  the  jealous  will  of  the  husband.  The  woinon  fi  <  ijui  ntr-d 
puV)lic  theatres  as  well  as  the  n.  and  took  their  places  witli 
them  at  festive  banquets.  Setting  aside  the  licence  of  hiter 
thncB,  we  find  great  freedom  in  these  matters  in  the  days  of  the 
republic.  Cic.  p.  Cud,  8,  Est  enim  dictum  a6  illis  fore  qui  dicereiUf 
uxores  stias  a  ecma,  rddmuUm  aUrwUUas  esse  a  Ccelio.  Val.  Max. 
iii.  1,  2.  Cicero  relates  an  mteresting  trait  in  the  life  of  Q.  C&cero» 
adAU.  T.  \p  Prandimus  in  Arcane.  Nasti  hwus  fundum :  quo  ut  tmi' 
mua,  humamttime  Quintus,  Pomponia,  inquit,  tu  imfita  muliereSy  ego 
acciv&ro  pmro8,  MiUaaudi0ntii^nolriB,Ego  iumtkiq^ 
id  autem  e.v  eo,  ut  opmor,  quod  anteemetat  Siatku,  ut  prcmdkm  nabU 
vider€t.  Turn  Q^iimhUf  En,  (nqmi  nUki,  hm  tgo  paiior  foofjcKs. 
DicehfM^[isaBtoitincmUf  fmignums  Uapsgnmipmncommom^ 
He  almurde  atpere  vBrbU  vuHu^  re^pondmU :  ditikmdam  dolene. 
DUeviMmut  <mm»  prcBter  Ulasn,  em  tamem  <imniitijde  menea  mieU, 
iUa  r^feeit.  Zwm  the  Testals  participated  in  the  banquets  of  the 
men,  Macrob.  8at»  it  8.  In  aadent  drawings  we  see  the  women  at 
table  beside  iiie  men. 

In  her  own  house  the  woman  was  not  confined  to  particufatf 
separate  apartmento,  but  in  andent  times  at  least,  her  own  phm 
of  abode  was  in  the  most  important  part  of  the  house,  the  atrium. 
Gom.  Pn^f.  QtMm  enSm  Romanorum  pudet  uxorem  dticere  in  convi^ 
efMM  out  evj/W  mattrfimUiaM  non  primum  locum  tenet  cedium  aique 
in  eeUMtate  versaturf  Here,  in  the  midst  of  her  slaves,  she  pur- 
sued her  domestic  occupations ;  hero  stood  the  Uctus  geiwfliji  or 
adversuSf  in  ancient  times  the  rtul,  afterwards  the  symbolical  l>ridal 
bed,  her  own  proper  place  of  honor.  We  tind  it  so  even  in  Cicero's 
time,  ill  the  house  of  M.  Emilias  Lepidus,  who  as  interred,  was 
insulted  by  the  Clodiani,  Cic.  p.  Mil.  5.  Demde  uurni  vi  j^mun 
expugnata  ct  tmagiihs  m-tjofum  dejeccrunt  ct  k<:tulum  adrersuin  Jt.roris 
^  (Jonielim  /reyeruiU,  itemque  telas,  quoe  esc  vetere  tnot'e  in  atrio 
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tejccbantur,  (iinwruiU.  So  Lucretia  is  rej)resent«>d  io  Liv.  i.  57, 
N(trfe  sera  deditam  lamt  inter  lumbrantes  ^incillas  in  fnedio  otdium 
(atrio),  sedeiitcm  imrmfnt.  And  in  a  fragment  quoted  by  Gell.  xvi. 
9,  the  matorfamUias  appean  BiUing  on  this  ieotus ;  nkOer/aimiUaM 
tma  in  Ucto  adverso  sedet. 

As  r^ards  conjugal  fidelity,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  in  the 
esrlier  Unies,  excesses  on  either  side  sekknn  ooeomd.  When 
Bumlf^  hrgan  to  detorionite»  we  ftzBt  meet  with  great  lapses  from 
this  fideiity,  and  men  and  women  outbid  each  other  in  wanton 
indulgences,  Son.  £rp.  f^,  Tli<  riginal  modesty  of  the  women 
became  gradually  more  rsre^  whilat  luxury  and  extravagance  wftied 
stronger,  and  of  manj  women  it  could  be  said,  as  Clitipho  eonu 
plained  of  his  Baefihtii,  Ter.  Hetmi*  vL  I,  16,  Mta  ut  pdaas,  pro- 
9am,  moffn^Uiaf  miiu^Htom»,  n6bUi$,  Many  Roman  hwiies,  to  com- 
pensate Ibr  the  n^ect  of  their  husband,  had  a  lorer  of  their  own, 
whe^  under  the  pratenoe  of  being  the  hidj^s  procnimlor,  aooom- 
panied  her  at  all  thnes.  .See  Mart  tL  61 ;  xii.  38 ;  Hor.  Epod. 
8.  18.  As  a  natuFsl  eonseqiienoe  of  tfus,  oelibaoy  cbntinuallj 
inereased  amongst  the  men,  and  there  was  the  greatest  levity 
iQspectiqg  divorce* 

Notwithstanding  this  more  independent  position  of  the  female 
sex,  Roman  marriage  appears  to  have  had  very  severe  fbnns  in 
relation  to  the  woman,  but  these  are  seen  in  a  mild^  light,  when 
the  potestas  of  the  paterfamilias  is  rightly  understood.  The 
subject  may  be  divided  into  matrimonium  justum  (also  le^^imum) 
and  )wn  justum.  The  first  (justfe  miptirf  in  Cic.  De  Rep.  v.  6; 
Oai.  last.  i.  66),  occurred  ,only  when  the  connubium  was  compe- 
tent to  both  parties,  i.  e.  an  equal  right  on  either  gido  to  fulfil 
a  lawful  marriage  according  to  the  Roinan  rites.  In  ancient 
times  equality  of  conditioii  was  required,  80  that  both  patricians 
and  plebeians  married  only  amuiigbt  their  own  class.  By  the  Leas 
Camdein,  309  A.  u.  c.  446  B.C.,  connubium  between  patricians 
and  p1e^>eians  was  aiitborifie<l,  but  tlie  necessity  of  citizenship  sitill 
remained  (with  some  exce])tion8  made  jilterwards,  as  in  the  case 
of  senators  and  their  childron,  who  might  not  intermarry  with 
freedmen).  The  Tnatrimonium  non  justun^  on  tho  other  hand 
(ifcror  injimih  Ulp.  Dig.  xlviii.  6.  13),  in  which  connubium  was 
wanting  on  one  side,  as  in  the  case  of  marriage  between  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians  before  Uie  lex  Canuleia,  and  between  Ro- 
mans and  peregrini,  was  certainly,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  an 
e^piaUj  lawful  and  binding  marriage,  but  it  was  not  valid  jivre 
gmHum,  and  it  wanted  the  important  consequences,  as  regards 
dvil  rights^  of  the  patria,  jmMos,  and  mofius.  ActuaL  marriage^ 
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with  the  rightfi  of  havin^^  childron,  was  the  privilege  of  the  free 
alone>  whilst  slaves  could  live  in  a  contaUnimm  {  see  the  Excur&us 
on  th<?  Slnrcs. 

Tlio  iiiatrimonium  justum  could  be  performed  in  two  ways, 
(Quiuct.  V.  10,  62,  dncr;  fm-nut  sunt  mafriiit(jni  >r^n}u)  either  with ca)i- 
rentio  in  manumy  or  without  it.  By  the  stri(  t«  i  form  of  marriage 
the  woman  came  in  mannm  viri  i^in  manu  esse,  i>i  ni  inum  convenUge^ 
alieno  juri  mtbjectum  see  Li  v.  xxxiv.  2)  i,  o,  slic  (juitc  pasgfMl  out 
of  her  own  family  (/^Am?7?a  mHtjrt^*r  tbrouLcli  riipitis  diimnxt'io  mini- 
ma,\J\p.  xi.  13)  and  into  that  of  ht  i  liu-ltaiid,  who  treated  her  as  his 
daughter,  and  exercised  over  her  a  kind  of  patria  potesUUi  which 
LiYy>  oxir.  7,  calls  servitm  muliebri$.  Ter.  Andr.  i.  6,  60  :  Te  isti 
virum  do,  amietim,  tntorem,  patreni. — As  the  common  expression 
potaataa  in  a  more  limited  aense  stands  also  for  patria  potettas  and 
$mntu$f  80  docs  manus  in  a  more  Umited  sense  for  the  power,  which 
in  the  stricter  form  of  marriage  the  husband  obtained  over  the  wife. 
Potestas  also  is  used  for  maaus  in  Tac.  Ann,  Iy,  16»  in  potestoU  vws 
and  Senr.  on  Virg.  j-Kn.  ir.  lO^t  to9nijpHon$ /acta  mulier  m  J90f«slia- 
Um  vUri  eedit.  And  inversely  manus  is  nsed  in  a  wider  sense  for 
potestas  by  Gell.  zviii.  d.  Yet  potestas  and  manns  aie  entirely  dif* 
ferenti  Gai.  i.  109;  and  as  the  mcMM^piacbliii  is  only  ta  loeo  mmi  and 
not  mvuB,  so  the  wife  is  bnt  /iim  loea.  Gat.  i.  ^  The  husband 
had  the  potestas  of  punishment  and  oorrection  not  merely  in  the 
marriage  with  manus,  but  in  each  kind  of  manriage,  so  the  right  is 
not  a  consequenee  of  the  manus.  But  in  this  he  was  limited  by  the 
ancient  ftmily  tribunal,  and  he  could  decide  nothing  without  the  eon* 
sent  of  liis  own  and  his  wif<9's  cognaiu  Probably  in  the  marriage  with 
manus  the  cognati  of  the  busbaadt  in  that  without  manus  those  of  the 
wife,  were  principally  necessary,  as  In  the  latter  ease  she  s^  remained 
in  the  power  of  her  father.  Dionys.  ii.  25 :  ol  avyyfvtU  fitrh  rov  aw* 
9f>6t  iiUa^oP.  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  32,  Is  (Plautius)  priseo  instittUo  propin^ 
qitis  coram  de  capUe  famaque  conjugis  cognovit,  Gell.  x.  23 ;  Suet. 
Tib.  35;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9,  2.  The  husband  never  decided  by  liim- 
sclf,  except  when  he  diseoverctl  his  wife  in  adulter^-,  and  then  he 
had  liberty  to  put  tho  puilty  one  to  death,  (Jell.  x.  23.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  wife  might  he  iriven  mancipio.  in  oi  lor,  for 
instance,  to  indemnify  by  hor  labour  for  the  injuries  she  iiad  caused, 
noxas  dart. 

Many  learned  treatises  have  appeared  in  Germany,  tracinsr  the 
differcTico  l>etwoi  n  marriage  with  and  without  manus,  both  atuungst 
patricians  and  plebeians,  and  shcwine  that  amongst  the  former  no 
marriage  was  celebrated  witbont,  nor  amongst  the  1  after  with,  until 
by  degrees  tho  manus  was  introduced  amongst  the  plebeians  also* 
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But  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  variations  in  aa  institution  bo  deeply 
rooted  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  could  rest  on  rank  and  position,  and 
not  rather  on  differencos  of  race,  since  it  is  impossible  that  a 
people  originallj  one  and  the  sanie^  could  hare  had  two  such  hete- 
rpgeneous  views  respecting  marriage.  The  plebeians  and  patri- 
cians were  not  of  n  d liferent  race — at  least  not  the  Latin  and 
Sabine  members  of  each  class — but  of  different  rank,  and  with 
different  political  priTilegcs.  In  the  rights  of  family  they  were 
eqnaly  and  the  marriage  with  manus  was,  like  the  patria  potestasy 
an  original  and  ibndamentai  right  of  all  Boman  eitlaens. 

In  order  to  contract  this  marriage  with  manus  particular  cere* 
monies  were  necesaaiyy  which  did  not  occur  in  tibat  without  it.  The 
marriage  was  valid  only  tlmmi^  the  conaannif  of  both  parties ;  i.  e. 
it  resulted  from  the  acquiescence  contracted  on  either  side  to  cohabit 
ad  mdknduam  vUm  eoiMnaCiMii'fisiiiand  Uberorum  qiiasrendorum  «atiM, 
withont  any  proper  celebration  of  wedding  Bolemnities  being  pre- 
scribed. Quinct.  DteL  247>  Fingamm  sruh,  miplMii  fMm  fieim 
111100%  cote  awUm  Ubtmrvm  qvuBrendamm  gratia,  mn  iamm  itxor 
non  a%  quamoii  nttiptik  non  iit  eoUocata,  If  the  marriage  were 
effected  with  manus,  the  special  formalitieB  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  follow  on  the  consensus  of  the  parties,  with  which  they 
were  cither  allied,  or  which  came  afterwards.  Tlu  so  forms,  which 
differed  rery  much  iVoin  each  other,  were  called  con/arreatto, 
co?mpflo  and  usus.  Gai.  i.  109,  110,  OUm  itaquc  tribm  modU  in 
ma, at  ill  cotivcniebant :  \uu,yarreOiCoempt{one.  Herv,  on  Vinj.  Oeorff. 
i.  31  ;  Booth.  Cotnw.  Tap.  ii.  p.  209.  Tlie  fii*st  rested  on  a  religious 
basis;  both  the  others  on  civil  law,  though  in  different  ways;  for 
whilst  in  the  coemptio  a  contract,  in  the  usus  a  sort  of  prescription, 
brought  the  woman  in  m>fnifm  marili.  In  tlie  usus,  marnaofe  and 
manus  took  ]»lace  at  the  same  time,i.  e.  the  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage  an^l  inaiius  was  in^^lnded  in  one  and  the  same  act :  not  so  tlie  co- 
emptio, from  which  not  marriage,  but  only  manus  proceeded,  so  that 
the  marriage  must  hare  either  immediately  preceded,  or  followed  it. 
By  rirtuc  of  its  sacramental  character  (Itpoi  yafioi)  the  confarreatio 
effected  an  inriolable  and  sacred  union.  This  intimate  association 
of  the  parties  married,  in  both  earthly  and  sacred  relations,  was 
only  possible  by  the  entrance  of  tlie  wife  into  the  family  of  tlie 
husband.  This  was  effected  by  the  manus»  which  must  necewarily 
be  connected  with  the  marriage.  The  forms  of  dirorce  show  the 
correctness  of  this  hypothesis,  for  dijfamatio  was  an  actual  divorce 
and  loosing  of  the  manus,  whilst  rman^paitio  dissolred  only  the 
manus,  not  the  marriage. 

The  oonfarrealio  was  of  Sabine,  no^  as  is  commonly  beliered. 
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of  Etruscan  origin,  for  in  the  Etniscan  marriage,  according  to  Varro, 
a  piir — in  tho  confarreatio  a  sheep,  was  slaughtered;  the  two  are 
therefore  quite  different.  On  the  other  hand,  in  tho  Sabino  marriage 
fire  and  water  were  used,  Dionys.  ii.  30:  which  elements  in  the 
confarreatio  rould  not  be  done  without;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  yEn.  iv. 
103.  A  religious  view  of  marriage  also  is  most  consistent  with  tho 
devout  character  of  the  Sabiues,  whose  influence  on  the  formation 
of  tho  most  ancient  eiYil  relations  of  the  Romans  is  undoubted. 
This  form  of  Roman  marriage  is  commonly  considered  the  oldest. 
Dionys,  11.  25i  says:  utakow  bt  rovt  Upovs  o2  iraXiuot  yafiovs  *Pft>fxaTr^ 
vpwrfffopia  TTfpCKc^ifi&mfns  (fyappoKiOf  riri  rrjs  Kotwmyias  roO  (fmppot^  6 
Kokaifuv  4fi^ig  C^dw,  aa  explanation  which  refers  to  the  laws  already 
giyen  by  Romuliffl :  ymtum  yofur^w  Kara  v^kuvf  Upait  vwtKBtnham 
Mpl  KouwKdv  MafT0w  thai  ')(ptfpaTaa  rv  koI  Upmv,  This  d06S  noft» 
boweTer,  imply  that  the  oonfiunraatio  was  originally  fho  only  kind 
of  nuuT]age«  but  the  law  assigns  only  to  Ibis  sort  of  maiiii^  the 
soHMntmiD  (onomm  €t  $(»oroirum.  The  second  fonn,  whieb  probably 
bad  its  origin  among  the  Latins — and  was  originally  perhaps  a  real 
purchase  of  the  wifo  by  the  hnsband — ^afterwards  became  a  regular 
ibrm  of  mamage  vnder  the  name  coimptio.  In  early  times  a  less 
strict  form  of  marriage  had  existed,  which  was  probably  introduced 
into  Rome  by  the  Etruscans  (as  that  nation  did  not  recognize  tho 
father's  power  over  the  family),  or  n.'sulted  from  the  marriages  with 
foreigners  and  clients.  For  such  marriages  tho  civil  right  usv^  was 
afterwards  introduced,  in  order  that  they  should  not  be  altogether 
free  from  tho  stringent  conse^^ucnces  of  the  Roman  marriaee.  That 
other  forms  besides  the  c«nit',n  i"eatio  existed  even  in  ilio  oKir-t  tinieh, 
appears  from  tlio  stoi  v  (if  tht^  r;ip(*  of  the  Sabine?,  sinrr  those  mar- 
riages could  scarcely  eonn'  altogether  under  that  head.  To  this 
difference  Dionys.  refers  when  he  says,  ii.  30,  that  the  marriages 
with  the  ravished  women  will  be  consecrated  Kara  roi/s  warpiovs 
iicaanjt  iBurpovs.  Against  the  antiquity  of  the  confarreatio  (under 
Romuliis)  it  has  been  stated,  that  it  was  performed  by  the  Pontifex 
Mcutimusy  and  that  the  paiayieea  were  tot  instituted  by  Noma.  The 
whole  mystical  religious  ceremonial  agrees  certainly  more  with  tlie 
institutions  of  Numay  but  it  might  have  previously  eiisted  as  a  torn 
of  marriage  on  a  religious  basis,  and  may  bare  been  made  still 
more  religious  by  Numa. 

Ck>nfbmatio  was  always  a  pririlege  of  the  patricians,  and  eren 
after  the  lex  Canuleia  gave  tbe  plebeians  connubimn  with  them  it 
could  not  be  adopted  ^tber  in  mixed  marriages  or  amongst  the  ple- 
bdans.  dwro^proFlaeco^Mt  OperUmijwrUhmmmm!  Quidf  ab 
ii^fmuU  mUikHbm  htndiiaim  leg^nmvmimtf  In  manmn,  inquU, 
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c/yrvrnfraf.  Nv/nr  audio,  W  qu(ero,  usu  an  coHniptionef  Because 
CicoiK  <I(..  s  not  name  eonfarreatio  as  the  third  means  by  which  tho 
wooma  could  come  in  manum,  many  hare  conoloded  that  this  was 
BO  fonn  of  marriage,  but  only  a  roUgious  oeremony,  which  mo* 
eoiniMKiied  the  legal  act  of  eoemptio.  Such  a  conclusion  ia^howefver, 
unnecessary,  because  there  eonld  bo  nt^  doubt  about  a  confiurroetio 
hafiug  taken  place,  which  was  oeLebrattd  by  the  rev  mantrum, 
(Serr.  on  Firgr.  Qwrg*  i.  SI)  eren  hy  the  panHtfrn  maaimm  and 
famm  dtolif »  Oieero  could  not  mention  oon&matio,  becftose  the 
hnsband  of  Valeria*  who  inherited  the  property  of  Slaoeusi  was  of 
plebeian  extraction.  If  this  e^lanation  be  not  aooeptedi  we  must 
■oeouttt  for  the  omission  of  the  confitfreatio*  by  suggesting  that  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  quite  out  of  use  in  ordinary  life,  and  was 
restricted  to  the  marriage  ^  the  priests. 

The  entire  ceremony  of  eonftrreatio,  which  was  closely  con- 
nected  with  the  jwt  oMirpjeuMtim  and  the  mcra  gentUMOf  did  not 
beftt  a  plebeian  or  mixed  marriage,  and  in  the  twelve  Tables  it 
was  expressly  stated  as  the  ground  of  coimubium  being  refused, 
(the  c^nnubiuin  was  not  however  first  forbidden  by  them,  but  had 
never  taken  place,  cf.  DioiivB.  i.  60)  quod  nono  pleheim  ampicm 
habcni,  idtaqw  (J^eenw'ii\>^  cntin."hiii ut  ^lireiut^^e,  ne  inaria  pioiemi- 
fpicia  turhnrfht" r.  \Av,  vi.  (i ;  ct.  vi.  41;  X.  8.  With  the  increaBiug 
levity  of  the  woiot  ii,  marnair<»  wirh  the  inconveni«>nt  converUio  in 
mannm  i»er;ime  more  rare,  and  tht)  form  of  eonfarreatio  verv  soon 
disappeared  in  common  life  (on  account  of  the  ceremou'uv  dij^cuL 
taUSf  Tac.),  so  that  persons  wei  o  often  wanting  for  the  patrician 
priesthood.  Tac.  Ann,  iv.  16 :  iVom  patriaoi  con/arreatis  parentis 
his  genitoa  tire$  mmid  n^mmarif  m  ^pribm  wifM  Ugerttwr  (Jhmm 
diottO  vehisto  more ;  fmqm  adme,  ut  ckm,  som  copiamf  omUta  con- 
farreandi  admeiudine  aut  inter  pmms  retenia.  This  form  was  con- 
llned  to  the  marriage  of  priests,  as  Qai.  i.  102  remariu  of  his  own 
Ume^  and  BoSthius,  Oomm,  Top,,  says  ted  confarnaHo  9o(k  ponfi^Ui' 
hut  comftaUbeU, 

The  marriage  with  confaireatlo  was  nerer  celebrated  without 
splendid  nnptaais  (mipfMBX  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  other  forms 
cf  marriage.  Respecting  eonfarreatio  in  general,  Cku.  says,  i.  112 : 
fiurto  in  mamim  c(niMmmU  per  qwMavi  genm  aaenfic^  im  ^far~ 
rmt  pamt  odMbetur,  unde  mam  eonfarrtaih  dieUwr,  Sed  eompUtra 
preterea  hujuB  juris  ardhandi  ffraOa  emn  certU  et  toUnn&me  vertk 
prcetentibtu  decern  testilnts  aguntur  et  fiwn!t,  TTlp.  it,  1 ;  PUn.  N, 
xviii.  6 :  Quin  et  in  merits  nihil  religiosus  confarrea^tme  vinevio  arol, 
novmqxie  nttpim  farreum  prce/erebaut.  Serv.  in  Virg.  Oeorg.  i.  81. 
Farre  (nuptise  fiebant)  cum  per  P<rntiJmiH  Maadmum  et  DiaUm 
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jl<iiiiinem  per  fnufes  et  molam  saJs<ifn  conjungehantur,  mule  conjar- 
reatio  appellah'itur,  c.r  quibus  7iuptiis  pairimi  et  matrimi  n  '-^'^f'^Kiniur, 
Little  is  known  of  the  romn'uun^  ooremonies;  but  wo  must  dis- 
tinguish those  general  wodiiing-usages,  which  depended  on  the 
eaprioe  of  each  particular  couple^  from  that  which  waa  peculiar 
and  neeeesaiy  to  the  conforreatio. 

The  oeremonious  fetching  of  the  bride  from  her  paternal  house 
(Feat.  «9  grmio  nuUri»)  to  that  of  the  brid^ooin»  called  d^ucHo 
(the  ezpreeBion  uxorem  dnetirt  is  only  an  abridgement  of  cifMiiiai 
uxonm  duceref  wdti/waff  Planty  Atd,  it  1.  86 ;  IVft*.  t.  2.  64)  took 
place  in  all  kinds  of  mairiagety  without^  howeTer»  betpg  necenaty. 
Tills  ceremony  regularly  occurred  in  the  eyening  (Gatull.  Izii.  1.) 
under  the  protection  of  Juno  ]>omiduca»  or  Iterduca  (Aug.  Cw,  D» 
9)t  by  torchlight,  and  accompanied  by  relations  and  friends,  amongst 
whom  the  pronnibcB  dared  not  fail.  These  womeuy  who  eondneted 
the  bride  to  the  thcUamut  nuptialis,  were  permitted  to  hare  been  only 
once  married.  Tano  on  Vvrff.  .Mi^  It.  166;  Fest.  and  PauL  IMoc. 
p.  242 :  Tcrtull.  Ea^crt.  Ccui.  13 ;  Isidor.  Ix.  8.  In  the  confarreaHo 
the  doductio  had  an  especially  religious  character,  on  account  of 
the  G%coYt  pncri  patrimi  et  mat)Hf}}i,  whom  we  find,  however,  in 
the  time  of  the  emporore  in  other  nuirriages  alsi>,  when  many  litcfi 
of  coiifaiTCutiu  iiud  piissc*!  over  into  the  other  fonns  of  celebrating 
marriairo.  Fest.  246:  Paintui  f  n  utrimi  pueri  pvcrte.rtaii  (res  niihen- 
tern  dcdu  -unt:  unm  qui  Jacem  prccfcrt  ex  sphi  r  .'/A  r.  y"?'?  noehi 
habebant,  duo  qui  icnent  nuhentem. — Spina  alba^  uKcwOa  Xci  Kr).  Cnicus 
Ararivi,  Linn.  Lady's  thistle  had  also  a  mysterious  si^^nific^snon, 
c.  g.  as  assistance  against  the  strigae^  Ovid.  Fatt.  vi.  129,  165 ;  Plin. 
JET.  2V.  xvi.  18.  30,  spina  nuptiarwn  /acibus  auspicatUsima.  Besides 
these  three,  another  accompanied  them  called  puer  CamiUus,  who 
was  a  servant  of  the  Flamen  (Macrob.  Sat.  xiv.  8 :  Ramani  quoqus 
ptteroi  et  p%idla$  noUle$  el  investes  Cam  ifln^  et  Camillas  appellant,  jUa^ 
mtfiteortim  et  ffaminum  prmninistros :  Paid.  Diac,  43,  describes  Ca» 
millus  as  simply  puetinffenuuB,  i.e.  patrician,  Dionys.  ii.>2i^:  perhaps 
the  Camdce  virginet  are  the  same  in  Paul.  68t)  and  in  a  particular 
basket^  called  cumemh  carried  the  spinning  apparatus  of  the  bride. 
Varro.  1.  $  Tii.  64»  dSoitor  ntipliti  CtmUhu  qtti  eummrwn  foii^ 
ifM  tU  in  miniiienQ  pUrique  eoBtrmBeeui  nsefmU,  Paul.  Diae, 
63:  Cummm  vocabant  anHqtU  vo$  quoddam,  fuod operium  m  mip» 
Uk  /enbanif  tn  quo  mxmt  nttbmUU  uimiiUaf  qwtd  d  QmSlhm 
dkilbmt  so  qiufd  eacrorvm  miMtlrwn  ica<r/iiXov  appMAant  IHiat 
is  to  be  understood  by  vteMtlia,  we  see  in  Plut.  Qit.  iSom.  31. 
igtrrq  (the  bride)  wla^ip ft  lUv  i/Xoxan^ir  «al  Ti)a»  SrpatcroVi  €pf»  3t 
T^w  Bvpaof  mpwri^  toO  Mpos,  and  Plin.  H,  N.  viii.  48.  74.  Indc 
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/aciumf  ui  nubtfUei  virginet  eommUaniu/r  eohu  eomia  et/kmu  cum 
'  Mamme, 

Am  amongst  the  Greeks  the  conduetiiig  home  of  the  bride  took 
]kbM»  whilst  the  HymeiuBiis  was  being  simg,  to  the  deduetio  of  the 
Roman  bride  was,  in  aeoordanoe  with  an  old  eii8(om»  aecompaoied 
by  the  nngmg  of  a  celebrated  wong  tkdiamo  and  playmg  on  Iho 
fluke.  See  nupHalM  tSntB  in  Anct.  od.  JBTer.  ir.  88|  and  Plant.  Cat, 
ir«  8. 1. 

Aga  tiUeen:  dam  iUuB  •dooini  hoe  aofam  napCam  ftrai, 
8aavi  ctnta  oonoelebra  omnvn  bane  pUtaam  bjmeaaoo. 

See  abo Mart.  L  86.42;  Plot. Horn.  IB^Pomp.  4;  Enaeb.  Chran,^. 
Some  derire  the  thalaiBio  fiom  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  giro  the 
moet  tronderfal  explanations  of  it.  Liy.  i.  4;  Dionys.  ii.  30 ;  Plut. 
^tt.  Rom.  81.  This  rite  was,  however,  not  peculiar  to  the  confar- 
rcatio,  but  common  to  all  niarriaffes.  The  same  is  true  of  another 
old  custom,  tliat  the  bridC;  having  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom festively  aduriied  to  receive  her  (Juv.  vi.  79,  227),  orna- 
mented tiie  doorposts  with  iane<je  vittoe,  and  anointed  them  witli 
okuin.  Plin.  xxviii.  9.  37;  Lucan.  ii.  365,  &c.  Ecjually  general  was 
the  custom,  whicli  wa«?  referrod  by  the  Romnns  to  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  of  can*ying  the  bride  over  the  tlu'cshold.  Plut.  qu.  Rom. 
29 :  At^  ri  rr}v  ya^vfuvtjp  ovic  iSto'iv  avr^v  vjrfp^ijvai  r6v  ovd^v  rijs 
Qiidas,  aXX*  imtpaipwatp  ai  irfHmtfivoyr€s ;  n&repov  on  rat  wptiras  yvvai' 
icat  afmatrmrrft  ovr^s  tlarivtyKaan  YaiTO  on  Virg.  Eel.  xiii.  29,  other* 
wise  explains  it.  But  the  tme  explanation  doubtless  is»  that  they 
wished  to  aroid  the  bad  omen,  which  it  would  have  been  considered^ 
if  tho  bride  on  entering  had  aoddently  stumbled  with  her  foot  on 
the  threshold.  Plant.  Com.  ir.  4.  1 ;  8mmm  m»p0r  atuXU  Umm 
ptdet,  nova  nupU^  soapet  Ugr  ineipe  hoe,  ut  viro  tuo  temper  tU  tuper- 
net,  Oatnil.  Izi.  16^  trantfer  omms  tium  bono  limen  etweoiot  pedet 
raeUemque  tM  Whether  the  bride  was  after  this  earrymg 

across  obliged  first  to  step  on  a  sheepskin^  as  has  been  thought 
from  Pint,  qu.  Bom,  81«  Ti)y  wimk^  ehSyomtt  voKog  {nroarpmwCowt^w 
is  Ubeertain^  as  these  words  may  be  understood  as  applying  to  the 
skin  spread  ofer  the  seat  of  the  bridal  pair.  Yarrows  aoeount,  Non, 
xB.  60}  is  obsonre:  IMentee  veteri  lege  JSommia  amee  tru  ad  mari- 
Um  vemetUee  iolere  pervehere,  aiqtie  wntm  quern  in  memu  tenerent 
tanqttam  emendi  causa  marUo  dare^  aliu.ni  quern  in  pede  haberetU  m 
Jhco  Larum  Jhmiltainmh  ponere,  tertiuta  qitein  in  sacciperione  con" 
dUUsseut  compito  vicinali  so  fere  resonare. 

The  chief  solemnity  of  the  confarreatio  occurred  in  the  house 
of  the  bridocrroom,  but  we  nro  not  acquainted  with  the  certa  et 
ioUmtm  verba,  gf  which  (iaius  speaks,    f  irst|  tho  brido  saluted  the 
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bridf'<rroora  who  approached  her  with  the  mystical  fonn:  Ubi  tm 
C'litii^  erfo  Cma,  which  was  also  used  in  the  cocmptio.  Quinct.  Inst.  i. 
7,  28,  says:  quia  tarn  Caias  esse  vocitataSy  quom  Caios,  etiam  ex  nuptU 
afibiis  sacris  apparet,  and  from  this  we  might  suppose  that  this  form 
belonged  only  to  religious  mairia^^  but  niq>tialia  sacra  are  merety 
solemn  marriagc-ceremonieB  generally,  with(viit  tho  force  of  eon- 
ftneatio.    Plat.  Qu.  Rom.  30 :  Ato  rt  rrfv  ffiffoyorrrt  Xcyar 

jcfXtvovo-iy  *Oirov  <rv  Faior,  fyw  TaZo.  But  Cicero,  pro  Mur,  12,  sup* 
plies  the  direct  proof  of  the  use  of  this  fbnii  in  the  cofyapHOf  where 
he  says:        ^  aUon^  UMb  aomiiipH  eama  id  nomm  mim»er(mtf 

less  bindiag  nuoriages,  this  Ibrmiila^  of  whidiPlittaich  ghes  the  fol- 
lowing e3q»Uuiedon,  was  not  used:  &rov  H  iwpwt  mA  olwdw^^nytt  mI 
iyAtatpia$tai^heM9woum.  This  eonld  only  be  said  mstriclniarriage. 

The  bridegroom  doubtless  replied  to  this  addrsss  of  the  bride 
in  aa  equaUy  measured  symbolioal  form»  whicht  howoTer,  has  not 
been  preserved.  The  general  notion,  that  he  gare  to  her  a  key  or 
the  key  of  the  bouse,  does  not  seem  to  be  correct.  Paul.  Dkte. 
who  has  been  referred  to,  says  in  fact  something  entirely  different, 
p.  56;  Clavim  co)isiietiirh  erat  muliei'ibus  donare  ob  si'jnijicamfam 
partus  JacilUatem.  It  was  a  symbolical  gift,  which  signified  something 
besides  the  house-government,  but  whether  the  bridegroom  gave 
it,  and  on  the  wedding-day,  he  dues  n(  »t  inform  us.  It  is  more  certain 
that  the  bridf^inv'oni  reccired  the  bride  with  water  and  fire,  and 
that  ho  presenti  (1  tlicso  two  rlements  to  her  touch, — a  tctt  sig^ni- 
licant  ceremony,  although  we  are  without  any  accurate  infonnation 
about  it,  at  least  as  regards  the  Are.  Yarro,  in  a  fragment  on 
Virg.  JEn.  iv.  104^  says:  Aq\M,  it  igni  mariii  usfores  aaoipinbamL 
Unde  et  hodie/am  prmluemt  «t  aqua  ptUta  ds  puro  fonU  per  pverum 
/tUeissimum  vel  puellamy  quas  wiereti  m^tiiSf  de  qua  solehant 
mthentSmf  pedes  lavari, — He  seems  to  think  that  the  iqrmboUcal 
torch  may  hare  been  a  remnant  of  the  old  timei»and  the  ceremony 
of  fire  another. — Another  passage  eonflnns  this:  Igkur  dufUm 
cemta  wucmdi  igm$  «(  aqua :  idea  m  nuptik  in  Unnim  adkibmiar. 
Grid*  fViie.  iy.  792,  hk  (aqtia  it  igm)  nova  JU  eoiifiiv.  Propert  It.  8» 
U;  Stat  SUo.  L  2,  4;  Plut.  qu.  Bam.  1.  Aii  rt  ffv  yatuwiu9^ 
^vTfffAtt  nvp^  jool  {fdoTot  Ktktvovm  Henoe  the  tofnotaqtsa  0t  igmi  oo- 
ctpi^  SoKT.  Dig.  xiIt.  1,60.  Panl.  DioA,  2,  Aqva  ei  ipm  $am  MarcKn 
$oht  damnatis,  quam  accipimiur  nupux,  mdtUcet  quia  hm  dttm  rm 
humanam  vitam  maxims  coniinmt.  This  is  clearly  the  right  mean- 
ing of  this  symbol,  which  is  also  explained  by  Serv.  on  Virg.  JEn, 
xii.  119,  and  iy.  103;  Lactaiit.  Dc  Orhj.  Error,;  isidor.  r.  27.  Paul. 
Diac.  87,  Facem  m  nuptiia  in  honorem  Cwreris  pra^erebcmi :  a^ta 
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aapergebatur  nova  nupta^  $we  %tt  casta  purctque  ad  virum  venir^t^  mm 
tit  ignmn  atqae  aquam  ettm  mro  eommunkaret.  The  ceremony  of 
waier  and  fire  always  oontinaed  in  the  confarreatio ;  in  other  fbims 
of  muTiage  that  of  the  torch,  by  the  light  of  which  the  !)ri({o  wns 
brought  to  the  bridegroom's  house  (/aeet  nuptiales).  Ovid.  Fast  ii. 
M8;  Lucan  ii.  356;  Catull.  In.;  Cic.  pro  Clu,  6;  Tac  Ann,  t  d7f 
ke.  Feet*  289,  Bapi  nietjbas,  qua  produeents  nova  mipta  deducta  et$y 
oft  uin9qm  amieif » ne  anU  tuoor  earn  tub  leeto  mri  m  noeU  ponaif  aui 
nr  m  tepukkro  comburendam  cur€tf  quo  viroque  mors  propmqua 
atortm  utrim  eapkuri  putetur. 

Next  followed  the  veligiioiis  soleiiiiiitleB  under  the  difection  of 
Ihe  Pontifex  Bfaxiiiiiui  and  the  Flameii  DiaUa,  in  the  praenoe  of 
ton  witneweBy  who  repmented  aa  many  Curii  or  Gentea.  The 
An^icea  were  also  taken,  without  whidi,  even  in  later  times,  mar- 
riages in  general  were  not  concluded.  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  16:  NihU 
/ere  quondam  majoris  rei,  nisi  ampicato^  ne  privatim  quidem  gen^nUur, 
quod  ctiam  nunc  nuptiannn  aitspice'S  declarant^  (/ui  re  cmiissa  nomen 
tantutH  temnt.  So  too  Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  1 ;  Quo  ex  more  nuptiis  etiam- 
num  auspices  intetyonuntii r.  Qui  quamvh  ampiria  pettre  desieri^t, 
ipso  kiiii'  n  )i<nii'me  veteris  consnetudinis  vestiyia  usurpant.  See  also 
Plaut.  Cas.  prol.  86:  Cic  pro  Clu.  5;  Jut.  x.  335;  Lucan  ii.  371; 
Syiom.  Ep.  vi.  3.  and  ber\'.  <«n  Vhy,  jEn.  iv.  374,  who  relates 
that  thunder  interrupted  the  ceremony.  "We  may  conclude,  from 
the  account  of  the  marriage  ceremonies  between  Mensalina  and 
8iliu6,  that  the  auspices  had  certain  forms  of  words  to  pro- 
nounce :  at  the  confiureatio  this  was  certainly  the  case.  Tac.  Aw^ 
xi,  27:  Maud  sum  ignarutt /abulosum  visum  iri — consulem  desig- 
uatum  (iSynini)  eum  uxore  prin4^pis  predUsta  die,  adhibUi$  qui 
obmffnarmOt  vdut  tuseipimdorum  Ubercrum  cauta  eomMRUM  aique 
ilkm  andim  atupimim  verba,  $iMi$te,  iocnfioam  apud  deot,  etc. 
Suet.  doHuL  26y  dote  nder  anapieee  ootmgMk^  horn  which  we  aee 
that  the  anapieea  effscted  the  datu  whmiXmAo*  Tae.  i.  87«  deeeribea 
a  similar  case.  The  whole  of  the  oeremony  is  unfortnnately  not 
known  to  us*  hut  two  acts  of  it  are  certain,  vis.,  fbst,  the  Jobit  eat. 
iqg  of  bread  by  the  newly  married,  fiom  which  the  whole  form 
received  its  name,  as  Dionys.  ii.  25  relates,  rb  A)  itoumm^  r$t 
Is^mfrirffe  re  eok  npcirrjs  rpo^^r  ywwtirBat  yvnumf  arbp&n,  kbX  M 
wokXff  tnmX^tr  rvxfi$  r^v  fiip  iirltckifatr  r^r  Koumrlaf  rov  fftapphs  r?x^> 
etc. :  secondly,  the  joining  together  of  hands,  at  the  confarreatio, 
probably  by  tin  priest,  which  the  sarcophagi,  and  wall-paintings 
representing  marriag<s  shew.  This  custom  was  common  to  all 
marriages.  There  was  also  another  ceremony,  confined  to  the  con* 
farreatio,  of  which  Serv.  on  Virg,  ASn,  iv.  37,  gives  an  account. 
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Mos  apud  veteres  fait  Flamini  et  FlaminiccPj  ut  per  Jarreationeyn  ia 
nuptiis  convoiirenty  sel/iis  du<is  jtt^jafas  omli  pelle  stiperinjccia  poni 
oviSf  fpiw  hostia  Juimeiy  et  ibi  uubeute-s  velatia  capiubics  in  confar^ 
reatiom  Flanwn  et  Flarninica  residerent.  The  newly-man-ied  couple 
then  sat  for  a  time,  perhaps  during  the  remaiiider  of  the  ceremony, 
on  two  chairs  standinc:  near  to  each  other  and  covenxl  ])y  the  same 
skin,  signifying,  that  ahhough  the  man  and  woman  occupied  two 
different  parts  of  the  house,  that  tliey  wore  nevertheless  firmly 
bound  by  one  common  bond.  The  sheepskin  afterwards  serred 
also  as  a  cmnotU,  as  the  imdia  amongst  the  Greeks  filled  the  place 
of  cuihioDB  on  the  coaches.  It  is  an  error  to  derire  cof^ugium  and 
conjuffort  from  these  Mis  jugat  l^,  and  equally  so  to  tuppote  that  the 
yoke  was  plaoed  upon  the  pair^  although  ServiuB  us^  propUir  jvgwm^ 
qvod  impanttfHxIur  mairimoniio  confunffmdh. 

At  the  oelelnation  of  the  wedding  a  oontraet  of  maniage  (taMm 
nupikUeif  mairimonkUM,  dcUdm)  concernhig  the  diot  mm  entered 
into^  and  sealed  by  those  present  as  witnessest  with  the  assistanee 
of  the  auspices.  These  contancts  were  not  known  in  the  earlier 
periods^  and  were  also  nnneoessaiy  in  the  marriage  wUJi  manos* 
but  the  more  common  the  foxm  without  manus  became^  the  mm 
was  the  want  of  such  agreements  felt.  On  many  monuments  of 
art  we  see  these  tabuIsB  in  the  hand  of  the  bridegroom.  To  this 
enstom,  Suet.  Chmd.  26  refers,  dote  inter  awtpices  caneigneUci,  and 
more  clearly,  Juv.  ii,  1 1  y : 

Signata*  tabulae,  dictam  I  Feliciter,  ingena 
Ccena  sedet,  gremio  jacuit  Dova  nnpta  mariti. 

also  ii.  200,  ix.  75 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  30.  These  tabulae  howt  ver  were  nut 
absoliit'  ly  lu  e*  s^ary,  nor  were  they  sufficient  to  compel  tho  comple- 
tion of  the  marriage.  Papiu.  JJi(/,  xxiix.  6,  31,  and  Quinct.  Inst. 
V.  11,  32.  Nihil  obstat,  quo  minus  justum  matrimonium  sit  mmU 
comntiitiiif  etiamsi  tabuloB  signatce  nan  fuerinU  Nihil  enim  protkrU 
tignasse  tabtdas,  si  nimtem  matrimonii  nan  fuisse  constabit. 

What  is  related  as  to  the  dress  of  the  bride  refers  to  all  kinds 
of  marriage.  She  wore  a  white  tunica  recta  or  regilla,  and  Toil 
and  haur-net  of  bright  yellow.  Fest.  36:  HsgiUit,  ttrnkk  aUnB,  sf 
rttkuluhUeU  (mi^iv^aXor)  tUrisque  reeth,  teeatU  tumm  vsmmi  a  sten- 
tUmu  prkUd  nupOanm  dim  virffmit  mdittm  eiMiuim  ibant  ommm 
camOf  ut  iUam  in  iogit  wHUbm  dandk  obtervari  solrf.  We  must  not 
limit  the  use  of  the  regilht  to  the  day  before  the  wedding;  Plin.  A 
N,  Tiii.  48,  74.  Ea  prima  Umwt  recUtm  tvmeam,  quaim  cum  fopa 
jmra  tironn  in^hmHtr  novatqM  nupim.  The  deriTation  of  r^gilla, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable^  are  donbtfiil.  It  is  commonly 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  reeUh  m  if  diminutiTe.  Aooording  to 
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Plaut.  Epid.  u,  2,  39,  it  eomos  from  regina^  as  he  phuseft  it  in  oppO- 
•Ition  to  fiMndxcula.  Quid  erat  induta  f  on  regillam  mdicuhim  an 
iinendieulam  imphm'aiamf  ut  ist^je  /ackmt  vmOmmtis  nomina.  Isi- 
dor«  six.  25»  and  Non.  zir.  13»  giyee  the  same  etymology.  Plaut.  he- 
Mm  says  rtgillam  tuniculam.  The  regiUa  and  (liMNoa)  r«efa  differ 
firom  odien  chiefly  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  weren,  on  a  le^ 
ihe  wUmnm  of  which  was  not  diawn  horkontaUy»  hnt  rertically,  and 
on  whieh  they  wore  npwarda  from  helow>  &m  v^ohrtw,  Fest.  277 : 

fwramt  ontont  mumh  tte  wurpaUik  quiod  a  9ttnUlUm§  t$  in  ciUiiudinem 
iemmiur.  This  zegiHa  was  fastened  by  a  woollen  girdle,  (thence 
Jnno  OInocia  gen.)  which  was  tied  in  a  Hercidei^  knot.  Paul.  Diae. 
6S:  dngvio  nona  mgpta  prcecingebatur,  qmod  vhr  tn  lecto  Bolvebat, 
Jkehm  em  Uma  ovit.  Bumo  Herculaneo  modo  vinctum  vir  solvit 
ominis  gratia,  lU  tic  ip$e  felix  sit  in  smcipiendts  lihet  ia,  ut  fuU  Her- 
eules,  qui  septuo/ginta  Vdteros  reihiult. 

The  veil,  or  flammeunu  which  the  bride  wort^  at  the  wedding, 
was  yellow.  Paul.  89:  Fl<ii,tinco  amicitur  imhrug  ominis  Inmi  >  aasaj 
quo*!  €o  msidt(4  utehatur  Jlanumea,  i.  o.  flamuiis  uxor,  cut  rmu  Ikehat 
f'lrere  dnuyi^ixum.  It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  flamijiica  and 
the  bride  wore  this  colour,  hocausc  it  was  of  good  import.  l*lin.  //.  N. 
xxi. :  Lutei  (color is)  video  honorem  anti'pthnmum  in  nuptialibus  flam- 
meis  totum  feminis  conceamm.  Gf.  Petron.  26;  Juv.  vi.  224;  SchoL 
Suet.  Ner.  28;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  37;  Lucan  ii.  261;  Catoll.  and  Mnr. 
tiai  frequently.  It  has  been  affirmed  from  Seneca,  Hippol.  322, 
that  the  shoes  (socci),  were  also  yellow,  but  the  passage  refers  not 
to  a  hride^s  dothing,  but  to  the  dress  of  Hercules  as  a  woman  fai 
the  presence  of  Omphale.  Oatull.  however,  1x1.  10,  makes  Hyme- 
nffius  wear  yellow  sboes*  and  in  the  Aidobrandinion  marriage  the 
bride  has  them.  They  are  now  frequently  found  in  paintings  at 
Heroulsnenm  and  Pompeii.— The  peculiar  dressing  of  the  hair  is 
<iaifee  certain.  Fest  889,  iSMs  eHnSm  (three  locks  on  each  side^ 
SB  the  oldest  statues  shew)  nubentm  wmanhir,  qw)d  it  cmeOua  eeftts- 
UmmmJuU}  frndatm^  quod  so  esitoZes  vwym€t  arnmiur.  In  this 
iSbe  common  instruments  were  not  used,  but  the  symbolical  haeta 
etMarit,  for  which  Paul.  2>uic.  K  e.  62,  gives  fery  odd  and  con- 
tradictory reasons^  Plut.  ga,  JBom.  86;  Orid.  Fatlt,  ii.  6(9. 

After  the  con&ireatio  was  ended — as  in  aQ  other  mamages — a 
banquet  followed  {ccena  wuptialia,  Plaut.  Ovare.  r.  8.  60;  epulm 
fjeniales,  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  ii.  327,  at  which  five  wax-lights  were 
burned,  Flut.  qu.  Rom.  2,)  and  when  that  was  concluded,  nuts  (nux 
jfuglans)  were  distributed.  Something  similai  {KaTaxva-^aTa)  took 
ph|ce  at  the  marriage  of  the  Greeks  see  Bocker's  Ciiaricles^  trans- 
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latcd  by  Meteaife,  p.  356.  Senr.  on  Vu-g,  EcL  viii.  30;  CatulL 
Ixi.  128;  Pliii.  H.  N.  xv.  22.  24. 

At  length  the  pronuhp  led  the  bride  to  the  hetus  fjmiaUsy  (coL 
locare  in  ImtOy  Donat.  on  Ter.  Ear.  iii.  6, 4o ;  Paul,  Diac.  s.  v.  ijeo'^^fh^ 
94;  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  ii.  361.)  Before  the  door  they  sang  hyme- 
oeal  and  indeoent  songs,  (Fescennina)  Claud.  Fe$e,  i?.  dO. 

Ducant  pervigilcs  carmina  tibia^, 

Perinis<^isqTie  jocis  tnr)>!\  lireiitior 
Exsultt't  tt'tricis  libera  le^i:il)UB. 

The  lectiu  genialis  was  carried  into  the  atrium  on  the  day  of  the 
wedding,  perhaps  hy  the  mother*  or  the  rclatiTes,  of  the  hride;  but 
in  later  days  this  became  merely  symbolicaL  Cic.  pro  C7u.  5» 
lectum  ili/um  genialeni,  qiiem  bimnio  ante  fiUce  mtm  nubenti  stravertOf 
in  eadtm  domo  aidi  oi-nari  et  sUrni  expulta  atqw  extuirbata  fiUajubtH: 
mtbei  ffmero  saerui*  Paul.  v.  gmiaUs,  94,  gm,  Uctutf  gin  nmptUB  tfor- 
niiur  m  honarwn  gmiis  Amob.  adv.  Om,  ii.  67*  Clem  m  matri-^ 
monia  convtmiUp  toga  $iermii$  leetuloi  et  mfarUorwn  gemot  aduoeatit* 
Her.  JEfp.  i.  1»  87t  keiiu  genUdU  in  a%Ua  eK»  meanitig  that  a  penon  is 
married.  We  know  no  more  about  thia  eufltom*  but  ftom  some 
passages  it  would  seem  that  it  occurred  only  in  the  marriage  with 
nanus.  For  instanoey  Amob.  iv.  20,  says,  usu,  yhrrs,  coHnpUomSf 
geitialie  lectuU  eaeramenta  eondieuntf  but  these  words  are  not  to  be 
taken  so  strictly,  any  more  than  the  in  matrimtmia  ecwoenire  pre- 
viously quoted.  It  is  natural  that  when  the  binding  forms  of  mar- 
riage went  out  of  use,  many  peculiar  customs  were  retained,  as  the 
sacrifice  with  the  assistance  <»f'  tlie  priest,  and  the  Camillm  and  Ca- 
milla. The  lectus  genialis,  or  a<lversus,  remained  in  its  place  as 
long  as  the  wuinaii  continued  in  man  iaere ;  ui  even  until  the  man 
married  i^ain.  Tlie  sU  mere  then  took  phice  ajrain ;  Prop.  iv.  11,86. 
Sen  tamen  adversum  iimtarit  janua  lectum, 
Sederit  et  nostru  cauta  uoTcrca  toro. 

The  lectus  is  called  adversusy  because  it  stood  in  the  atrium  op> 
posite  the  janva. 

On  the  following  momuEig  the  young  wife  began  her  manage- 
ment of  the  house  by  a  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  her  husbaodi 
Macrobw  jSo^.  i.  18 ;  Plut.  Rom,  2.  On  the  same  day  an  alleiw 
ceremony  of  the  mairiage,  called  r^poCio,  took  place  in  the  men^s 
apartments.  Fest  p.  281 :  Repalia  poetridie  mipHae  apud  novum 
mairiiwn  eoemUurt  fitia  fuoH  r^Mnr  peikUkK  Porphyr.  on  JSTor.  8ai, 
ii.  2»  60,  Diee  poet  nupHae,  On  the  contrary,  Donat.  and  Acroa.  in- 
terpret it  differently:  Repotia  dSemOifr  eeptimm  dasi,  quo  iuhns mIh 
wupta  roiire  adparmtee  9noe»  the  tot  Tisit  therefore  to  the  parental 
bouse.  Auson.  Hpiet.  ix,  60,  says  indefinitely,  Cfonjugio^  dapee 
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anU  taora  repoUa  patrum,  which  may  be  taken  cither  in  tho  Honse  of 
Donst  and  Acron.,  or  as  a  celebration  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

Lastly  W6  must  notice,  that  the  choi«'n  r<f  tho  day  for  tho  wed- 
ding was  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  They  ayoided  as  unlucky 
tho  Oalendsy  Nones  and  Ides,  and  the  day  following  them*  Maorob. 
SaL  I  15,  16$  Paul  Diac.  179;  Oell.  t.  17;  Vaxr.  L.  L.  29; 
(hid.  Fm,  i.  67 i  Pint.  qucBtt,  Ham.  26$  likewise  the  Feriie,  Pint. 
fiMNt.  Rom.  26.  To  this  rule  tlie  day  after  the  Ides  of  June  formed 
an  eiception.  The  month  wa»  also  carefully  selected,  and  Kay  was 
not  lightly  chosen,  Plut.  qu.  Bom,  85;  OYid.  F<M.  t.  487;  so  too, 
the  flist  half  of  June  was  ayoided,  whilst  the  second  was  chosen, 
Ofid.  Fast,  vi.  221. 

Tho  second  form  which  effected  oonrentio  in  mannm  (but  not 
marriage)  was  the  coemptio.  This  form  was  adopted  in  ordi  r  to 
hnwg  about  inuuua  without  maiTiage;  therefore  in  such  cases  tho 
fonnhss  eootrdct  of  marriage,  through  cotLsensus  or  donana  duetto, 
must  have  precedefl.  Tlie  ceremonies  were  those  just  described, 
(m.  dcductiu  with  Thaluiisio,  lifting  over  tlie  threshold,  the  saIufatio!i 
with  Caius  and  Caia,  the  presence  of  tho  Auspices,  the  joiniiig  of 
hands,  ihe  dress,  of  the  l^i  ide;  iiieidents  and  external  forms,  which 
depended  on  the  taste  and  thr  means  of  those  about  to  be  married) 
but  in  place  of  a  relif,Mous  mairiage,  a  simple  civil  contract  was  en- 
tered into,  which  merely  determined  the  proportion  of  dependence 
of  the  young  woman.  It  was  a  symbolical  sale,  au  et  Ubramfpaire 
vd  tutaribw  awtorlhiLS.  Gai.i.  113:  Cotmptione  in  mammt  eanveniunt 
pei'  maiicipationem,  i.e.  ptrquandam  ima/^iuariam  venditionem,  adhi- 
hitis  lum  mimu  qmm  quihquet€i(ibmtcw{bu$  Mamaiim  puberibuBfUem 
UbripendepraBtermuUenmmmfUiefei^  Sorr.on 
Fsry.  JEn,  if,  103:  CoKmpHo  entm  m,  «6i  K&ra  aigw  est  adhibehirf  et 
muUer  atque  virin$e  jtMWi  empUanem/adunU  BoSthins  on  CSic.  Top, 
3,  p.  299,  QiMS  m  maimm  per  co9mptiomm  cammmuU,  see  mairm 
Jam.  voeabamurf  qum  vera  vmt  vd  farroo^  mtmrns.  Oftmpliio  esro 
mrtiM  sotonnitolidiia  peragihaltu/r  €t  mm  In  eogmmdo  nmicem  int&rro' 
fftAamt  (i.e.  in  coemptio  they  mutually  asked  eadi  other);  viriiag 
anmtdisrtUnmaiei^imUlkuemi^^  liaquo 
SNilSer  «tri  ocmmMa$  In  maimm  €i  voeabamlwr  htB  mtpHmpor  oo9mp- 
thnem,  et  erai  muUtr  materfamUieu  vkv  loco  filke.  Quom  Misni* 
nitoiem  in  ruts  instUuiia  Ulpxanw  exponit.  BoSthius  is  wrong  in 
confining  confarreatio  to  the  marriac^e  of  priests;  in  believing  that 
the  woman  (  ould  come  in  manum  only  by  coemptio;  and  in  reckoning 

materlannlias  only  her  who  coimptiorie  convenit.  The  last  error  is 
easily  c  leared  up  when  we  reflect  that,  in  the  time  of  Boethius,  this 
form  ao  longer  existed,  and  that  he  knew  it  only  by  tradition ;  that 
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confarreatio  had  long  been  used  only  for  the  marriage  of  priests, 
and  that  usus  no  longer  led  to  manns.  Gai.  i.  111.  As  at  coemp- 
tio  this  form  was  especially  used,  ymne  mihi  esse  materjam'diasf 
]ic  thought  that  only  such  wunu  ii  were  called  by  that  name.  But 
we  get  the  con'cct  idea  from  Cic.  Top.  3;  Genus  cnim  est  uj-or; 
ejus  '^"rr;  forwae :  una  matrumjamilias,  earunif  quoB  in  mantim  convtf- 
neruiit  (usu,  farreo,  coemptiono) :  cUtera  earum,  quce  tantummodo 
uxores  habmiiir  (qu»  in  manum  non  conTenenmt.)  QeU.  xriii.  6; 
also  eipUuiMiy  matremJamUku  appellaUtm  «M0  earn  solam,  qvtm  M 
mariH  immt  ntancipioque  e$9et.  The  tenn  nuOrona  is  only  a  more 
Gomprehensiro  designation  for  OTory  decent  wonuui.  Cic.  pro  Cost, 
\Z,  jMtutonlw  faammf  n  mairem/amUiai  mus,  quam  nuxtronamm 
mmetUoi  pottiiUcU^  lumitiiamicr.  Brery  mterfiunilias  is  also  a  ma- 
trozia»  but  not  the  rerene. 

The  third  fonn  hy  whicb  a  woman  came  In  mammi  was  the  usus 
or  prescription.  When  she  liad  entered  into  a  free  manSage  only,  boA 
remained  a  whole  year  wi^  the  man  without  haTing  been  absent 
three  days  from  his  houflOy  that  constituted  manus.  Gai.  L  111:  Um 
In  moitiim  eonimMibat,  qwB  ofino  eomHimo  nupta  permerabat,  nam 
vdui  annua  pomuitme  uta  capuhatur,  in  fomiSiam  vmi  trammbai 
filicBque  locum  dbtmdxit  Itaque  lege  xii.  tabularum  eautum  enU, 
si  qua  noUet  eo  modo  in  manum  mariti  convenire,  tU  quotannis  tri- 
noctio  abesset  atque  ita  usum  cujuscuuque  anni  interrumperet.  This 
period  did  not  consist  of  three  days,  or  thrice  twenty-four  hours, 
but  three  whole  nights  following  each  otlier,  as  is  proved  by  the 
decision  of  Gell.  iii.  2,  and  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  3,  that  the  woman  hud  not 
committed  a  valid  TiBurpatio  (rinoctii  qua'  Kalendis  Januartis  apwl 
virum  causa  matritnunii  esse  ccppis<tff,  et  ante  diem  iv.  Kal.  Jan,  «c- 
quentes  umrpatum  isset  (i.e.  who  lelt  her  husband's  house  in  order 
to  interrupt  the  u^nrapio).  Non  enhn  posse  hnpleri  trinoctium,  qiio'l 
abesse  a  viro  usurpandi  causa  ex  xii.  Tabulis  deberet,  quoniam  tertics 
noctis  posteriores  sex  horce  alterius  anni  etsmt,  qui  incipereA  ex  Kalmdis. 

Besides  these  stricter  forms  of  marriage,  by  which  the  woman 
came  m  manum  mancxpiunupu  maritit  there  existed  a  less  binding 
oney  in  which  both  parties  stood  in  an  equal  position  towards  each 
other»  Til.  matrimonium  Justum,  without  oonTontio  in  manum.  The 
woman  remained  in  poUstaU  patrii  ant  ttUoriM,  and  retained  the 
free  disposition  of  ber  property.  Such  are  the  women  wbimi 
Cicero  deseribes  as  tUBorm  taniuimmodof  in  opposition  to  the  mater* 
frmilias.  So  Gell.  xriii.  8,  la  molrwiMMitiim  tatUum  commUn,  in 
opposition  to  in  nummm  convmUre^  This  form  was  rery  early  inftro* 
dueed  into  Bome  by  the  Peregrini,  or  by  the  EtrusoanSi  wbo  emi- 
grated to  Bom^  where  it  was  in  time  admowle^lged  as  a  lawfdl 
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BUHTiage,  prorided  that  the  ooiiditioiiB»  as  equality  of  position  and 
dtlwDiliip,  were  the  lame  on  both  sides.  This  free  marriage  he- 
euae  more  binding  after  lifSng  together  for  one  nnbrolLen  year, 
but  even  if  the  uiurpaHo  irinottii  oocurred,  the  free  marriage  still 
oontinQed.  In  later  times*  when  the  eonventio  in  manom  was  found 
ineonrenient,  they  returned  to  this  form  of  marriage,  so  that  under 
the  middle  emperors  no  other  existed,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
confarreatio  for  the  priests.  The  marriage  ceremonies,  which  were 
the  same  both  with  and  without  manus,  have  already  been  described. 

Many  sarcophagi  illustrate  the  Roman  uiaiTiaore  ceremonic  s,  luit 
they  chiefly  belongr  to  more  recent  times,  in  which  marriage  with- 
out manus  nearly  alwa)s  occuired.  We  find,  however,  in  nil  of 
theui,  that  the  bride  and  l»ridegi'oom  stretch  forth  their  haodg, 
KlIiil'  introduced  to  each  other  by  Juno  Pronuba;  and  tliat  tlic 
preparation  of  sacrifices  by  the  pnests  and  the  Oamilli«  and  the 
Hymemcus,  are  iiot  omitted. 

The  Coneubinatus  was  merely  a  sexual  living  together  of  two 
persona  who  had  no  connubium.   This  was  of  two  kinds :  first,  in 
a  narrower  and  strictly  legal  sense,  when  a  dris^  unmarried^  wished 
to  lire  with  one  not  equal  to  him  in  position,  as  9kpererrnna^  UbertOf 
■vrr'T,  or  hwniUi,  abjecta  foeminaj  without  considering  her  as  his 
wife  (to  a  certain  extent  looked  upon  as  a  left-handed  mairiage, 
mm^uaU  ^onju^mm,  or  UeiU*  contuOwio).  8econd]y»  in  a  wider  and 
not  I^gal  sense,  when  a  mairied  man  lived  with  a  mistress  besides 
his  wife^  or  vnmairied  with  two  mtstrenes.    The  ilrst  does  not 
appear  to  haTo  been  considered  criminal,  or  eren  contrary  to 
deoencyt  for  we  find  Inscriptions  on  grares  to  the  ''betored  concn- 
bine;*  the  second  was  always  condeomed,  and  fell  under  the  head 
of  9iuprum,  particnlarly  if  the  concubino  belonged  to  the  konetU 
vkentet*  Ttue  mmuk  who  lived  with  a  married  man  was  called 
pefUx.  Paul.  Diac  p.  222 :  PelUoeB  mmo  quidmn  t^ppdhniur  alienu 
mecumbentes,  non  iol%im  /cemincBf  fed  eiiam  marm,   Anliqui  proprie 
earn  pellictm  noiniuabant,  quce  uxorem  habenti  nublAani.    Cut  geiwri 
nuUierum  etuim  pana  constitiUa  eat  a  Numa  Pompilio  hac  le^je  : 
Pelfea;  aram  Junonis  m  tangito ;  si  tangct^  Junoni  cr'uubus  demisjsis 
a^jnum  /(rminam  ccfdito.    So  Gell.  iy.  3  :  Fellicem  autem  appellatam 
probrosamque  JiabUam,  quce  jimcta  consuetaqm  atsct  cum  eo,  in  cujiu 
mamt  mancipioiitie  cUia  matrimonii  causa  fortt^  hac  antiqui^sima 
lege  osienditur,  etc.    Later,  the  concubine  was  called  by  a  paulo 
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BETROTHING  AND  DIVOBGE. 

Marbiaob»  in  GreeoOb  or  at  least  in  Athens,  required,  to  be 
TaUd»  to  be  preceded  by  a  solemn  betrothal ;  see  Booker's  Ckainek», 
translated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  351.  Amongat  the  Bomans  this  was  not 
f)itw)ntfnl^  but  solicitation  for  the  bride  was  made  to  her  &tfaer»  or  in 
caae  of  hia  deaUu  to  Iter  brother  or  goardiaii,  and  his  oonsent  mint 
be  obtained*  Dio»  Ca».  xlviiL  44;  lIx.  12;  Lxiii.  IS.  From  the 
usual  form  of  stipuUtion^  9pimimiMf  tpwdto^  the  iHiole  act  was 
oalled  tponMoMat  the  betn»thed  were  called  tjpoma  and  ^paanvy 
more  anciently  frocui,  Anoiher  ezpreaaioo  was  catmentm  tomdUm, 
which  act  preceded  the  bdrothalf  and  consisted  in  negotiating  the 
amoimt  of  the  do$9  the  time  tii  its  payment,  and  so  en.  Fanl.  IHae, 
p.  62:  ConvmUB  condUh  dieAatur,  qmm  pHmm  strmo  d»  fwptm  «l 
€arum  condUiom  habebatur.  The  form  of  these  eponsalia  is  shewn 
ill  many  instances  by  the  comic  writers,  as  Plaut.  Aul.  ii.  2 ;  iii.  6, 
2;  Cure,  v.  2,  74  j  Fixn.  v.  4;  Trin.  v.  2,  a3;  especially  JW».  ii. 
4,  98: 

^JL  Sifl*  dote  poMO  taam  ■oronni  fflio. 

Qam  ret  beae  rortstt  hsb«oii*,  {tsetam?  Qnid  taeet? 
Si,    IPtoh  dll  Inmortalea,  eooditionsm  qw^nsiaodil 
PA.  Qahi  fldHiIare,  dil  bene  Tortentt  ipoodeo. 

And  Pom.  T.  8,  $6 : 

Ag,   Andia*  ta  petraet  dioo,  ne  dictum  neges : 

Tnam  vdhi  majovem  liliem  deipo&deee. 
Ha*  Faotam  rem  Mbete.  Af*  Bpoodes  tgitor?  ifa.  Spondae. 

Of.  Tanoy  De  Lmg,  Lea,  tI.  69. 

The  sponsalia  were  celebrated  as  a  ftmily  holiday  and  with  a 
banquety  aa  Cicero  writes,  ad  Qm.  Oir,  ii.  6.  IVmiily  monminf 
was  suspended  for  that  day,  Snet.  Oat,  69.  The  bride  frequently 
receiTed  an  esponsal  riog,  anmUtu  prwuubiitp  whidi  was  likewiae  a 
symbolical  pledge  of  sincerity.  Jar.  ru  25;  Plin.  JET.  N,  uziii.  1» 
4;  TertnlL  Apolog.  6.  The  hridegroom  also  received  a  preeent 
from  the  bride,  Dionys.  iii.  21.  In  later  times,  raluable  articles 
were  mutually  giron  as  securities  (arra\  which  the  member  who 
drew  back  from  the  performance  of  the  contract  forfeited.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  cncragrement^  though  entered  into  by  the  ap- 
pointed words,  or  even  in  writing,  was  not  biixlintr  <>n  either  por«on. 
and  in  Rome,  as  littlo  as  in  Athens,  could  an  action  be  brought 
either  cx  tponsu  or  e.r  stipniatu.    Juv.  vi.  200: 

Si  tibi  leiriHniis  pactani  jt!nctiui)qu<»  tabellM 
Kon  es  aniaturus,  duceadi  nulla  viUetur 
Causa. 

Either  person  could  retract  the  engagement,  renmUiare  or  remir* 
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tere  rqmdium,  PUmt.  Auh  It.  10>  58 ;  Ter«  Pkorm,  W.  3»  72 :  mm- 
tkm  rmmtan  et  ^amaUa  distotven.  Ulp.  Diff.  niiL  1»  110.  Jt»> 
jmdNNn  was  alto  laid  of  divofoe^  Modestin.  Dig,  1. 16, 101 :  Dwar- 
ikm  inUr  vintm  «f  njwrgm  /en  diatun  repudkm  vero  tpoMm 
rtmitH  mdetwry  quod  H  m  WBori§  permmam  non  inepi$  eadit.  For 
esuunples  of  retracted  betrothal,  see  Plaut.  CcLt.  Min,  7 ;  Snot.  CVr«. 
21,  Oct.  62;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  3,  9;  Dio.  Ccm.  xlri.  66,  ^c.  This 
betrothal  was  not  entirely  without  legal  validity,  althoujrh  only  so 
long  as  the  eneragement  between  the  bride  and  bridt  gi  ouiu  web 
not  brokcii  oil,  and  it  was  considered  disgraceful  during  its  continti- 
auce  to  enter  into  a  second  engagement,  and  infidelity  on  tho  part 
<rf  the  bride  was  even  regarded  as  a/htitermm, 

AccordinG-  to  a  custom  of  the  ancient  Latins,  the  jm  j  son  who 
suffered  by  the  dravvinir  bnck  of  tho  other  pfirty  from  tlic  engage- 
ment, had  a  ground  of  action,  and  the  ju  lLre  romju  llcd  the  person 
who  thus  retracted  without  sufhcieut  cause,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
{litem  peetmia  mtiwuibcu).  After  the  union  of  Latium  with  Borneo 
this  ju8  tpomtiiUnrftm  ceaaed,  GeU.  i?,  4. 

The  terms  tptraia,  pacta,  »p<mMa,  detiinata  refer  to  tlic  espous- 
aby  and  not  to  the  different  fomi  of  marriage^  or  to  the  rarioui 
stages  of  the  engafement. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  promise  made  at  the  espoaaals  could 
be  dksolTed,  so  was  also  diToree  fhm  marriage  always  posslblei 
wHhoitt  any  one  being  antbofiaed  by  the  cifll  power  to  oppose  it 
This  lireedom  was»  bowoTer^  much  restrained  hj  the  moral  feeling 
of  ihe  people  and  the  great  respect  they  entertained  for  the  sacred* 
nasi  of  the  marriage  bond.  Add  to  this,  there  was  the  family 
ooniicil  of  rdatires  which  must  always  be  consulted  before  a  d^ 
roioe»  and  the  fear  of  the  Oensor^s  reproof^  which  followed  a 
diTorce  on  bwaflkcient  grounds,  nia  freedom  of  diroroe  appears 
too,  if  the  explanation  of  Diooyslns  be  conect»  not  to  r^er  to 
confarreatio,  ii.  26 :  Eir  avvita'fiw  Amymuim  9lit§ti6rTfns  i(f>€ptp  idia- 
\vTov  Kul  TO  diaiprjfTop  Tovt  yafxov^  rovrovr  ovdcV  We  mutt,  how- 
ever, recollect  that  in  his  time  confarreatio  was  confined  t<»  the 
marriages  of  priests,  which  were  always  indissoluble :  he  could  also 
easily  err,  by  taking  as  an  example  of  the  old  confancatio  the 
marriage  of  a  flamen  and  flaniinica.  Therefore  an  uulon  of  the 
passage  of  Dionysius  with  Plut.  Mom.  22,  does  not  so  decidedly 
negative  it,  as  is  supposed.  Plut.  says:  "E^icc  ot  Kdl  t^ofiovf  rtMof, 
«5jr  a^o^piis  p(v  tOTLV  6  yvvaiKi  pr)  dtdoi  s  rjTToXf  iVt ti'  tii>i)pa,  yvvaiKa  6« 
itihift  €«^aXXfiv  tnl  (jxipfxaKiiq  rtuvciv  kX(i6(i>i'  v-TTn3f'\tj  Kai  poix^v- 
#fi<niy,  which  account  agrees  well  witli  that  ot  Dionysius,  since 
Pltttareh  does  not»  like  Mm,  speak  oxcluaively  of  marriage  by  con- 

8  ^ 
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farreati<H  but  of  marriage  goaerally.  It  were  absurd  to  anppoae 
that  the  nutfriage  ahonld  oontinue  biading*  if  such  Crimea  as  those 
named  oeonmd.  Tbia  law  of  Romuliia  moreover  deoreedf  Ih&i 
if  a  man  should  separate  for  any  other  reason,  one  half  of  hia 
property  should  fall  to  liis  repudiated  wife^  and  the  other  be  de- 
dicated to  Ceres.  And  henoe^  in  order  to  prevent  hasty  marriage 
it  was  made,  as  much  as  posBible»  indissoluble. 

There  ara  also  other  instances  to  shew  that  release  from  mar- 
riage occurred  in  the  earlkr  times  of  the  RepubliCi  and  that  the 
twelve  Tables  contained  directions  on  the  subject.  The  aeconnt  of 
Sp.  Cai  viiius  lluga,  A.r.o.  520  or  623,  having  been  the  first  to  put 
away  his  wife,  ccrtaiuly  ia  opj'ORod  to  this  idea.  Dionys.  ii.  25, 
says  this  in  the  most  decided  way,  ofioXayuToi  cWop  rr<Sr  (iKom  Ka\ 
nftnaKoiTLu>i/  prjOtls  «v  'P(^>pj]  dioKvSrjvai  yapof. — npi*iTos  aTioXi  crat  Xc- 
y(T(u  Tr)u  favTOV  yvvaiKa  'SKovpto^  Kap.  dw)p  ovk  a(^ai"/y,  (lvayKaC6~ 
fi(i>oi  vno  rcov  Ti.pT]T03v  upoam  t(kvo>v  ivtKa  yvvcuta  prj  (rvvoiKfiy.  But 
the  last  words  are  either  corrupt  or  contain  an  error,  as  the 
account  of  Qell.  xrii.  2,  shews:  Anno  dcinde  r,  R.  o.  quingent4Mimo 
undevicesimo  Sp.  Carv.  Ruga  primm  Romce  de  amtcorfun  seufentia 
divortium  ciim  itxore  yec»V,  quod  tterHis  egsei  jurmsctqm  apnd  cen- 
iorta,  lueorem  se  liberorum  qiteerendoi'um  causa  habere,  VaL  Max.  ii. 
1,  4,  also  mentions  the  year  520,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
another  important  eiample  in  Plutarch,  agreeing  that  the  first  di- 
Torce,  that  of  Sp.  Oanrilius,  took  place  in  the  year  230.  This  year 
has  indeed  CTery  probability  against  it,  as  the  separation  of  Carri* 
iius  would  have  taken  plaoe  in  the  time  of  the  Kingdom^  whilst 
the  whole  aeconnt  refers  to  that  of  the  Republic,  namely,  to  the 
period  when  the  Censorship  was  separated  from  the  Oonsulale. 
SulpiciuSy  too*  quotes  the  authority  of  C(ellius  as  by  far  the  most 
important.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  no  one  will  beliere  it  likely 
that  for  520  years  together,  until  some  150  years  before  Cioero^  no 
divoree  should  have  taken  place  in  Rome.  Hie  whole  matter 
seems  to  rest  on  a  misundemtanding  of  the  second  passage  of  GelL 
iv.  3.  From  this  it  appears  probable^  that  die  divoroe  of  Oarriliua 
took  place  under  pardcular  cureumstances,  different  from  those  of 
tho  more  ancient  divorces,  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  his  divorce^ 
which  in  som©  respects  wzis  the  first  of  its  kind,  came  to  be  con- 
sidered the  first  generally.  Sulpicius  does  not  afi'um  that  it  was 
the  lii-&t  divorce,  else  Gellius  would  not  merely  say:  quia  profeeto 
nihil  desiderabantnr  (viz.  rei  uxorifiB  actiones  et  cnutioncs)  nuUis 
etiamtnne  mairtmoniis  divertentibus,  i.e.  Gellius  infers  merely  from 
the  non-existence  of  tho  cautiones  rei  iixorirr*,  that  divorces  4amc 
into  use  later.  Probably  Sp.  CarviliKS  was  tlie  first  who  separated 
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from  his  wife  for  a  reason  different  from  those  originally  in  force, 
nami»ly,  with  the  selfish  object  of  retaining  the  dos,  whilst  he  jus- 
tified himself  upon  pretended  religious  scruples.  His  sophibtry  led 
to  the  desired  result,  but  the  right  feeliog  of  the  people  manifested 
itself  in  loud  disapprobation  of  his  condii€t>  and  the  Cftutioncs  rci 
nxoruB  were  therefore  soon  introduced,  In  order  to  prevent  similar 
eonseqnenoet.  Through  these  dreomstances,  and  the  fact  that  few 
bare  the  cautiones  dated,  the  diToroe  of  Carrilius  obtained  celebrity^ 
and  so  it  may  eaaily happen  that  after  two  hundred  years  and  more, 
people  should  entertain  the  idea  that  it  liad  been  the  lint  of  alL 
That  this  dimee  in  aome  leapeel  waa  the  finty  many  learned  men 
agree:  one  stales^  that  it  was  the  flnt  9ttrUUaU$  eemat  another, 
without  eomnlting  the  Judgment  of  oognati;  a  third,  of  a  binding 
marriage,  and  so  on. 

Let  ns  return  now  to  the  demonstration  of  the  early  diroree,  and 
refer  flnt  to  the  case  related  by  Val.  Bfai.  ii.  9, 2:  JSTorum  aen&ru 
tattm  M.  VakHmMammm a  C  JufnutBubvicim  Bmiw eemore$ m 
conmnuti  genen  ammadvemonk  imUaii  Z.  Aniommi§mtti»movervnif 
qftod  qwtm  tirginem  m  mairimonium  duxerat,  n^pudSiifM^  miHo  amU 
eorum  in  contilium  adhUnto.  It  would  be  false,  t«  suppose  from  this 
that  divorces  were  uncommon,  or  forbidden.  We  must,  in  the  first 
place,  recollect  that  the  nota  censoi^ia  is  by  ho  means  regarded  as 
judicium,  as  the  instructive  passage  in  Cic.  pro  CIu.  42 — 48,  shews. 
The  sentence  of  the  Censor  is  entirely  suhjcctivo,  and  has  therefore 
but  a  limited  importance.  So  it  does  not  fullow  from  the  animad- 
versio  f  f  airuinst  Antonius,  that  he  did  anything  forbidilea  and 

liable  to  punishment,  when  be  separated  from  liis  wile;  but  there 
was  something  reprehensible  in  tlie  manner  in  which  ho  did  it,  as 
we  leam  from  Val.  Max.  himself,  when  he  n'hh;  Nullo  amtcontm 
in  consilium  adhibito,  A  family  consultation  was  always  held  in 
such  cases,  and  thence  it  b  said  of  Carrilius :  De  €micorum  icnfentia. 
See  the  early  part  of  this  Excursus.  Antonius'  manner  of  pro- 
eeedhii^  was  arbitiary  and  harsh,  and  thence  the  whole  affiUr  caused 
animadTersio  censoria.  This  diyoroe  took  place  A.  0. 0.  447,  some 
fifty  years  before  the  Funic  year. 

But  other  proof  exists,  that  in  much  earlier  times  divorce  was 
properly  established  and  strictly  ordained  by  laws.  Cicero,  Phil. 
ii.  28»  says  Jokingly  of  Antonius,  who  had  dismissed  Cytheris  under 
the  same  fonnalitist  as  those  of  diToroe:  lUam  warn  iwu  res  sibi 
habere  jueeU,  tm  duodeeim  iaiMie  claoa  ademU,  exegU.  From  this 
mention  of  the  twelve  Tables,  it  follows  that  the  proper  reUtions  of 
these  who  separated  were  therdn  oontshied,  as  well  peihaps  as 
eert^  fonnalitieB  to  be  observed.    Into  the  grounds  on  which  a 
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dirorce  wjuj  to  be  ubtalucd,  inquiry  was  made  Bomctimes  hy  tho 
eoun -il  of  cognati;  at  others  by  tho  judge  in  the  judicium  de  man- 
6k>,  af  ter  the  introduction  oi  (  autiones  et  actiones  rei  uxoriap.  This 
last,  howeyer,  only  occurred  wlien  tho  j)ecuniar>'  affairs  of  the  two 
sepamtiog  parties,  as  in  the  case  of  tho  return  of  the  do?,  could  not 
ho  pottlo<l  by  trien«lly  arbitration.  The  question  then  was,  whether 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  husband  or  of  the  wife,  that  led  to  tho 
divorce;  (iUrius  adpa  divortium  factum^  Quinct.  iii.  4,  11.)  On 
the  part  of  the  woman,  the  causes  were,  besides  capital  offences^ 
•dultery  and  drinking:,  and  the  latter  was  very  severely  punishfid  in 
ancient  times.  Plin.  //.  A\  xiv.  13:  CVi.  Domttius  judm pronuniuir 
vU:  imUi&rtfn  videri  plus  bibiste  jfifom  vaUtud'um  catua,  viro  imei- 
ente,  et  dote  multavU.   See  QeUios  X.  S8»  and  Cato's  speech  tliere. 

That  diyoroes  became  mudi  more  fi^ueat  after  the  Pmiio  wanb 
is  explained  by  the  decay  of  manners  then  hitrodnoed,  and  by  the 
marriage  ties  beooming  more  and  more  lax.  The  oensoi's  reproof 
was  no  longer  dreaded,  and  we  find  that  at  that  time  diTorce 
occurred  on  account  of  tiie  most  triTial  cireumstaaces.  Val.  Max. 

out  of  many»  selects  three  exsmples  of  the  Jdnd»  that  of  8ulpi« 
eius  GalluSy  who  wportm  dbmsi^  qmd  wm  oapito  aperio  Jbfu  iwrsa- 
tam  eognoveraii  seoondlyt  of  Q.  Antistlos  Tetni*  quod  Ulam  in  pub' 
Iftoo  ewn  jftccKlism  Ub$rHna  mdgari  mrHo  loqvmUm  vOerat;  thirdly, 
of  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,  qvd  eonjft^an  repudii  nota  afecii^  nihil 
rtliftd  quant  9€  igno^-ante  htdm  aumm  spectare.  It  ip,  brides,  doubt- 
ful whcLlier  the  causes  hore  assii;ne<l  were  nut,  a  mere  protenee. 
In  the  last  period  of  the  RHpublic,  divorce  prevailed  to  a  frightful 
extent;  maiTiaL-'e  was  thoughtlessly  entered  upon,  and  dissolved 
at  pleasure.  Syll:i,  Cropnr,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Antony,  put  away 
their  wives,  and  AuLiustun  and  his  successor  followed  their  ox- 
ainf)le.  At  that  time  this  also  occurred  on  the  women's  pai-t, 
without  any  fault  heinir  ^"ommitted  by  their  husbands.  It  bad 
provioTisly  l)een  fur  more  diflicult  for  them  to  dissolve  a  marriage, 
and  tho  husband's  want  of  fidelity  gave  them  no  anthoii^»  as 
Plant.  Men.  iv.  6^  1,  says: 

Ecsstor  1^  dors  vivont  moliarw 

Mttltoqae  ioiqiiiors  valanm  qxum  virL 

Nam  si  vir  scortma  diudt  dam  taonm  toara. 

Id  si  rescivit  uxor,  hnpnnv  mi  Uro ; 
Uxor  viro  m  clam  domo  e^ressa  est  (onM, 
Viro  tit  caus;),  exitrittir  matrinionio. 

ft 

Utinam  lex  esset  eaUeiu  qum  uxoii  est  Tiro!  eic» 

In  Oicero's  thne  and  afterwards^  leparatlons  by  the  women  are 
often  mentioned*  as  Gio.  ad  Fam,  yml  7;  ad  Au,  xi.  S3»  (In  this 
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case  with  reason)  :  pn>  Cln.  5  :  Mart.  Ep.  ri.  7;  x.  41  ;  Sen.  dcBen. 
m.  16:  Numquid  jam  iiUa  repuriio  ernoescitf — non  coiisnJiun  numero, 
aed  mantorum  cumoM  mto»  computant  et  exeunt  mainmomi  eauiOf 
mUmnt  repudii. 

The  most  common  term  for  the  dissoluUon  of  marriage  wm  di- 
m%  imm^  which  properly  meam  •  sepuBtion  which  took  place  with 
the  oooBent  of  both  the  parties  conoemed.  Paul.  Dig,  i.  16, 161: 
"Hh'.  ex  eo  dictum  uif  quod  in  dioenai  parU»  mnt  qui  discfdunt. 
Modest.  101 :  Div.  inUr  virum  €t  umrm  ftwi  dieitur.  Of.  Xaidor* 
is.  8.  So  alio  di$eidiwn,  whieh  wtm  9ho  genenlly  mad  whoa  the 
Bepantkm  was  mataaL  These  words  were  oommonly  Joined  with 
Jhodn*  On  the  other  hand  npudtttm' rekn  to  a  dhrorea  on  one 
ride^aad  ia  therefore  used  only  txf  the  party  hj  whom  H  waa  caused. 
So  the  tenn  osed  was  not  rtjpndiim  /heere,  bnt  repudnm  mitUrt, 
fwnilfii^  dbesTB^  ssriftsm^  umifwwv^  ranMnfiaiv/  fmnliiiiii  fsniiMiv 
waa  also  ennilar}  see  Flant.  AuL  hr.  10^ 6S»  (M^;  Ter.  PAorm.  8» 
7S;  CSe.  odXa.  i.  IS;  iL  23;  49  Orut.  i.  40;  Top.  4}  Suet  fte- 
qnsntly.  Besides  these  eapfessioiis,  there  were  eMgtr$  and  ^iosrs 
said  €i  the  man,  Cie.  PkU.  ii.  IS,  88 ;  diiceden  of  the  woman,  Ter. 
Andr.  iii.  3,  36,  whicli  differed  from  each  other,  as  in  Greek  did 
€KV(^n(iv  or  tK^aWav  and  aTroXctVfiy.  It  hag  been,  without  sufficient 
reason,  suggested,  that  divorihim  was  said  especially  of  the  women, 
repudium  of  the  men ;  and  also  that  the  former  refers  to  divorce 
from  strict,  the  latter  from  free,  marriage. 

The  formula  of  separation  either  by  mutual  conRent,  or  by  the 
desire  of  one  party,  as  given  in  the  twelve  Tables,  wa&  :  Tv<ts  res  tiln 
hah^'fo  :  tliis  applied  as  well  to  the  man  who  wished  to  separate  as  to 
the  woman;  see  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  28;  Plaut.  Amph.  iii.  2,  47:  Vakas^ 
tibi  habeas  res  tuas,  rtddas  mens;  also  Tr'm.  ii.  1.  31  :  Tuas  res  tibi 
kabe.  See  also  Mart.  x.  41 ;  Quinct.  Deri.  262,  &c.  Tlie  woman 
reelgned  the  key,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  formality  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  tvelre  Tables.  Sometimes  also  this  order  was  ac- 
eompanied  by  anotfier,  to  quit  the  house,  (foroi  exiy)  whieh  the 
woman  alone  could  giTe,  if  she  were  mistress  of  the  house :  sec 
Plttot  MU.  Glor,  It.  6^  88:  cf.  Plant.  Cat.  il.  2, 31$  Mart.  xi.  104. 
Written  notices  also^  or  verbal  ones  by  a  messenger,  came  into 
pmetice;  whenee  ihe  expressions  rmmnHaHo  or  iMMiitiiai  rmiitere. 
The  contract  made  on  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  was  generally 
destroyed,  fytm»per$ iabuta» miplialmyf  Jut.  is.  75;  Tte.^fHi. xi.  30. 
When  the  marriage  had  been  solemnly  entered  npon  with  rnanos, 
tliis  sfanpleformnia  was  not  snffident  to  dissolre  it.  Therefore  eon- 
tereatio  required  a  formal  difarmM^.  Panl.  JMm.  p.  74 :  D^. 
fmut  0irat  §aerifim,  quo  inter  vinm  el  miUmm  dieeoMo, 
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Dicta  dif.t  quia  Jiebat  /arreo  Ubo  ctd^Uo.  The  tame  toleiniiities 
and  persons  which  occurred  at  the  conf&rrefttio  iniist  be  repeated 

at  the  diffaT  oatio.  Sarerdos  oon fan-eat ionum  et  diffareationum^  Orel!. 
Ins<-r.  2648.  Beyond  this  nothing  is  known  on  the  suUject,  as 
wliatriut.  QiuBst.  Rom.  60, relates  of  Domitian,  refers  to  the  dirorce 
of  a  Flamon  Dialis:  ol  5c  UixU  vaptytuom-o  rf)  tov  yafwv  dfaXv<rtf* 

Wlicii  the  maiius  of  tlio  woman  liad  been  ]>y  inancipatio, 
dirorce  ensued  by  the  preceding  simple  formula:  but  manus  con- 
tinued until  taken  away  by  a  formal  reman <  i patio,  Fest. :  qua;  innn- 
cipata  sit  ah  eo,  qui  in  nurfn>m  cojivenerit.  See  also  the  imperfect 
passage  of  Gai.  i.  137.  We  are  not  told  by  which  form  the 
maniis  by  usus  was  uoioofieQod.  Probably  a  simple  dedanUion 
was  sufficient. 

The  divorrcd  wife  could  many  again,  so  too  could  the  widew 
after  the  full  time  of  moumiiig;  but  in  the  early  daysy  when  marriage 
had  a  higher  saaotion,  this  oould  not  be  done  witbont  prejndioe  to 
the  ehanMrter  of  the  woman.  A  woman  nmUarum  fumpthntm^  aa 
Oic.  ad  AU,  ziii  20, 8ay«y  reed?ed  no  respect,  Pint.  Q^,  Rem,  102. 
TertnIL  JOe  Ewkmi,  ComL  18,  JfosM^oin.  18,  places  her  hi  eon- 
tfasi  to  wMrOi  which  expression  is  also  found  on  inseriptioiia. 
A  woman  married  for  the  second  time  coold  not  be  »  pronnba  or 
tonch  the  Statue  of  iHidieiHa,  of  Fwrtvma  MvJMnt,  or  Makr^  Ma^ 
UOa^  Lir.  x.  28 ;  Fest.  P^tdk,  p.  24^  240.  On  the  seomklnnaniago 
there  were  some  external  Ibrms  less  fbll  of  hcnonr  than  on  the  first; 
see  Serr.  on  Ftry.  .^in,  xi.  47d;  Prop.  It.  11,  85 ;  iy.  8, 27. 

CELIBACY. 

VoLUXTARY  Celibacy  was  considered,  in  very  early  times,  as 
censurable  and  ciren  guilty.  Sozom.  A.  i.  9,  inoiitions  an  old 
law  on  the  subject,  and  Dionya.  ix  22,  speaks  of  a  family  law 
relating  to  it  in  the  gem  Fabia.  From  Festus,  p.  379,  we  learn 
that  there  was  a  celibate  fine.  T/jcrii/n}  pepf^n'Hssf  r^rWfiir,  qui, 
quod  v.rorem  7wn  habuerit,  res  pnpifLj  iL'<iif,  an<l  the  ceiigors,  whose 
attention  was  turned  to  the  maintonancc  and  increase  oj"  the  popu- 
lation, watched  over  the  ministration  of  these  old  decrees.  Cic.  2>e 
Ltg.  iii.  3;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9. 1.  Camillus  U  FottumiuM  emtortB  wra 
pomoB  noimme  eo§  qui  eul  mmtutem  eodibes  pervmmranig  m  arturmm  de- 
/errejuaseruru :  403  b.  o.  351  a.  v.  c.  Hortatory  speeches  fnm  the 
censors  to  the  people,  de  ducendia  ujeoribus  and  dc  prole  a/iagmdih 
also  took  place.    In  Suet.  Oet.  8^  Q.  GmUus  Metellna  sajs: 
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ted  qwmiam  ka  naiura  iradidkj  ut  nec  cum  iUit  $atk  commode  nee 
iMd  tUw  uUo  modo  vwi  pomt,  taluU  p^rpetuqe  pdim  quam  drevt 
eonitclfiMium;  ef.  GelU  i.  6;  Lit.  Ep,  liz. ;  Siteton.  OeL 
89.  II  wM  quite  a  OredHi  ikm    the  ease  to  eonrider  a  wife  as 
a  necenary  eriL  Menaiid*  p.  190:  avoyjop  yap  ywauc  ctMu  kokAv, 
aXka  tvrvx'jt       6  fi€rpuiraTov\a^v;  see  Becker's  CharkUty  tnuis- 
lated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  346.   In  the  gcucml  deterioration  of  manners, 
and  especially  after  the  civil  wars,  the  mnnhor  of  unmarried  in- 
creased extraordinarily,  and  even  betVnL  Juvenal's  time  marriage 
was  so  critical  a  matter  that  one  might  well  call  out 
Certe  sanus  era>^!   Uxorern,  Postume,  ducis? 
Die,  qua  Twiphoue,  t^uibus  ©xagitare  oolubria? 

The  domandfl  which  woiiMaD»  eipecially  those  of  rank,  made, 
iran^  In  the  time  ef  Plautus,  of  such  a  kind  that  the  taste  for  mar- 
riage becune  nearly  lest.  See  A^M,  m,  ^  MO.  iii.  1, 91.  If  the 
idfe  brought  an  Important  dowiy,  the  position  of  the  hosband  in 
the  hoQse  was  freqnenilj  not  the  most  agfoeable.  Henee  Be- 
aysDetos  oomplatais  in  Plant.  Amn^  >•  !•  74.  ^fymlMii  aeoepig  dau 
mp&rwm  venflKdi;  and  Zrptd.  ii.  L  11,  where  Apoeeldes  rematln: 
Patmi  tdepol  dos  pi  ctmia  utf  Periphanes  xeplies :  quae  quidmn  pal 
nan  mari$a$a  sil*  JnTonal  Ti.  46(^  /iifo20raM{tiif  nAtI  ett  quam 
/emma  dhee,  and  Mart  Till.  12: 

Uxorem  qoare  locupletem  ducere  nolim, 
QoMritilf?  uzori  iiiibflM  nolo  mm. 

Learned  woTnen  were  dreaded.  Sti  hou  doctmuna  conjuj;.  Mart, 
ii.  90,  makes  a  condition.    See  Juv.  vi.  448 : 

Non  habent  matrona,  tibi  qtw  jnncta  recillDbit9 

Dif  oii  li  gcnuH,  ant  curtam  sennone  rotate 
Torqueat  onthyinenia  nec  historiaa  sciat  OlDDeii 

Sed  qua'dam  cx  libris  et  non  intelligat. 

Ab  the  Tiew  implying  ceoBurc  liad  entirely  passed  away,  Cpe«ar 
sought  to  encourage  marriage  by  rewards ;  but  Augustus  published, 
through  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppcea,  some  very  stringent  and 
e?en  ridiculous  decrees  against  celibacy.  And,  on  the  other  band, 
certain  adyantages  aoeroed  to  those  who  liad  many  children,  jus 
krmm  Uberonm.  These  laws,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
much  lesolty  as  we  see  from  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  25.  They  were  defeated 
by  the  empetoia  themselvest  who  often  granted  tlie  jus  triom  Ube- 
lonun  to  persons  who  had  very  few  or  no  cliildren»  or  were  not 
even  married* 

8 — 5 
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CHILDREN. 

Jriho  Bonum  custom  in  reUtion  to  marriage  and tbe  potttkn  of 
geneiaUy,  is  deeid«dly  to  be  piefemd  to  tbat  of  the  (keeks, 
it  caDnot  be  denied  that  the  reTerae  was  the  ease  as  i^gaided  the 
lelatioDS  of  childzeoi  as  the  arbitraiy  power  which  tiie  firffaer  luid 
over  them  in  Borne  was  a  flagrsnt  fa^nstioe:  the  fineedom  of  an 
individual  was  thus  limited  in  a  most  unjust  manner,  and  tlie  child 
held  in  an  unnatural  dependence  on  hli  fittfaer.  The  great  mis- 
take consigtod  in  the  Roman  father  considering  the  pow«r  which 
Nature  imposes  a  duty  on  the  elders,  of  guiding  and  protecting 
a  child  during  infancy,  as  extending  oyer  his  freedom,  involvini^ 
his  life  and  death,  and  continuing  (lui  ing  his  entire  existence.  The 
Grecian  law  differe<l  in  two  respet  ts  from  the  Roman:  first,  that 
the  fatlu  I  S  power  ceased  with  the  sou's  independence,  and  this  he 
attained  eitlier  by  an-iving  at  a  rortain  period  ot  life,  or  by  mar- 
riage, or  by  being  entered  ojt  the  list  of  citizens.  Secondly,  the 
Grecian  father  had  merely  the  right  of  terminating  the  relation 
between  child  and  parent,  by  banishing  him  fn)ni  his  house,  or  dla- 
inheriting  him,  without  daring  to  iiyure  either  his  liberty  or  life. 

The  pattia  potestas  of  the  Bomans  was  in  theory  indeed  very 
different  from  absolute  {HMsession  (dominium),  bat  in  reality  it  ap- 
proached Yorynear  to  it,  especially  in  ancient  times ;  only  the  latter 
eztonded  over  things,  the  former  orer  persons.  Consequently  this 
potestas  gare  the  fiither  the  right  otot  the  life  and  liberty  of  his 
diiid.  Dion,  it  26^  alter  drawing  attention  to  the  differenee  of  the 
Qrecian  ]aw8»  Bays :  6  r6»  *¥miiaUw  Miiiotfrr^r  ^mwov  «Sr  tlmvf  Ifcaaty 
i(awrU»  warpi  nai^  vhv  col  wap&  iravra  rov  ^tbv  XP^"^*  ^  ^ 
f Zpyriy,  ieof  n  fuumyoWf  nr  dcVfuiw  M.  rwv  cur*  ir^^  tpywr  maer^ 
c^ffCTt  llv  rt  dirwenvruMU  ir/MKup^nUt  leSv  mXm«&  wpdrfwr  6  mus 
Ijiti  TvyxBomit  ^  ^X'^^  fuy(am»  i$tra{6i§gmt$  «8i»  ^  ri^^  tfit 
ra  KoaA  ^iXorj^uor  cvavovficvof •  This  law»  said  to  be  as  early 
as  Bomnlusi  but  ai  any  rate  very  ancient,  was  reviTod  in  all  its 
■mrity  In  the  twelyo  Tables.   Dionys.  c.  27:  ol  \a^6wrts  wapk 

TOv  d^fuyv  T^v  t^ovtrtap  rrjf  awaycor^t  r*  ml  riTiypa<^t]i  alrCav  (i.e. 
vo^uiv)  d(Ka  avBpa  afia  ro'is  aXXois  di/tyya\lfav  yo^m^.  lie  tlieu 
controverts  the  possible  nutiini  that  the  Decemvirs  intix><luc»ii 
tluK,  by  citing  an  institution  of  Kuni.i  :  cViv  narijp  vuo  iriy^uipqa^ 
yvvaiKu  ayaynjOui  KOivatvuv  €(rofAfprjv  tepwv  re  kuI  ^pr^^arfau  Kara  rovt 
v6fjMVSr  ^rjKiTi  TT)v  t^ovaiov  flvai  rca  narpi  nasXtiM  tovs  viow.  This 
power  quite  agreed  with  the  ancient  severity,  (sec  Liv.  1,  26, 
where  Horatius  says,  .SV  fiU'im  jure  ccRsam  judknvf,  nl  Ua  ess^'t^ 
pair  10  Jure  in  filium  animadversurum  /uisie),  but  it  was  afterwards 
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recogniaed  by  law,  as  the  usual  form  of  a  1  iption  shews.  Orat.  pro 
Dowo  29*  Credo  evim.  'jwin'pmm  in  iUa  'I'J^plione  h'litime  Jaetvfm, 
'  li'ihi!^  tamen  te  es6t  i/if'rr<>'/of}im :  auclonie  esses^  iil  in  te  P,  Foru 
^  rlt.f'  iircistjue  potesPttem  itaberet,  tU  m  ^io,  and  the  coui|»lcto 
loiui  in  Gell.  V.  If):  Velitis  jtibeatis,  w<  L.  Valerius,  L.  Titxo,  turn 
jure  U\)eq^(£  Jxlius  siet,  quamtiex  eo  pat  re  matreque  JamilioM  ejug  natus 
ei$et,  utifpte  ei  vitas  necisque  in  eum  potestcts  $iet,  uti  patri  endo  JUio  ut. 
JSTcte  koj  tU  din,  w>$  Quiritei  rogo.  The  unnatural  part  of  this 
decree  was  somewhat  modified,  in  that  the  right  of  life  and  dMtli 
belonged  in  fact  to  that  of  discipline  and  punishment,  Nvhieli  was  per* 
mitted  by  the  State  to  the  pterfbrniKiie,  and  a£  the  father  could  not 
set  on  bb  judgment,  but  mmi^  eoufonnably  to  enstom,  sumiiieii 
»liuiiiljooiiiieil«Me.g.  Val^MsjcT.  8»2:  Omtm  fiUitm  aMbUo 
ftnptnQuomm  mmooTMn  eofisilk>  t^^sttatt  Tt^tn  cHmitt$  dbml  ifcmi* 
nmU  MrMhu^iie  q^^efum  neoari  poetU,  On  fhe  kiDfaf  of  8p. 
OMilai  Ylseellmiit  by  Ua  ibtiier^  see  Liv.  iL  41$  Dlonyi.  tIU.  79; 
Plin.  H.  N,  sxzhr.  4.  This  Jodgmeoi  is  mentioned  by  TtL  Max.  r. 
fl^3»iv]ier8  beaays  of  T.  Ifisnlliit  TorqiuiliH»  fiscomUioguidemmcm^ 
mHortm  mdig0n  u  cnHidiU,  as  Us  son  bed  been  aecused  by  tbe 
IfaoedoniaDSOiiaoeomifc  ofeitortion.  Hie  firther  sal  in  judgmeat 
fbr  time  days,  bearing  witnesses  and  so  on,  and  at  but  banislied 
Ills  son  tram  his  presence,  whereupon  he  killed  himself ;  so  Oic.  de 
Fin.  i.  7.  Val.  Max.  relates  another  instance,  v.  9,  1.  L.  Gellius  held 
juderment  ow  his  BOn,  pcem  universo  miatu  adhibito  in  consiUtMn^  and 
aJtcr  careful  inquiry,  almdvit  mm  turn  coneilii  twn  etinm  sententia 
sttAi.  See  also  Quiiict.  DetL  viii.  4,  and  356.  Other  examples  are 
related,  of  sentence  being  passed  on  sons  by  their  fathers,  without 
mention  of  the  family  cotmcil,  and  probably  because  the  ollicial 
{josition  of  the  father  rendered  such  aid  unnecessary,  as  in  the 
harBli  jurl^rinent  of  Brutus  ;uui  T.  Manlius  Imperiosus:  pee  also  Liv. 
iT.  29.  In  capital  oftcnces  too  the  father  could  by  himself  intlict 
punishment,  as  it  is  deemed  more  proper  that  he  should  himself 
condemn  bis  son,  than  that  be  should  eome  himscdf  as  bis  accuser. 
So  Sail.  Cat.  39  relates:  Fttere  tamen  extra  rnnyurationem  cmpUm, 
qui  ad  CatUimam  initio  jMn^/M  mMt:  in  his  A.  Ftdvitu  tenatork 
/aim  qMm  ntroetftm  ««  ilimr$  parens  necari  justit,  Cf.  Dio  Cass. 
zlzHU«8$»andVal.Max.T.8»0,andTi,l9  3.  Sen.  de  Clem,  i,  14, 16, 
rsh<ealiroinstanefla  of  alktfaet^sjajgmcalinthetbneofAugustus. 
fai  the  latter  case  tbe  fBAereondcnmed  the  son  for  pamdde,  letting 
bim  off  with  eifle  only.  A  solemn  family  eonndl  also  preoeded, 
to  wblcb  tbe  emperor  was  boTited;  tiiere  the  Undnem  of  tbe  IbCber 
openly  pretailed*  and  wbQst  be  mndo  nse  of  Us  right,  be  protected 
bis  son  from  llie  pw^ihment  wbieb  be  would  hate  fomid  m  flie 
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pablio  ooorfc  of  justice.  Tho  second  case  proves  the  htoAnem  and 
migme  to  wfaioh  this  right  oomld  be  applied.  JBriiwitmeqmkm  Rem. 
mmcria  nottrth  qiiiia  JUmn  mnm  JUt^MU  aecfdrnttf  populm  hkjh^ 
graphm  eonfbdtL  Uhm  AttgutH  CastmH§  mnStofiUm  fi|/M»  torn 
fotnmfiiiimnfiiifm^  But  after  alU  not  eneceae  of 

absoliite  deafli  is  iiientioiiedy  but  onl j  of  craeK  punishment.  Tbe. 
Aam*  ttL  33,  gives  another  eiample:  Mcwkxnm  pairi  cananm  €tt, 
pr«Bdkk>t  ns  m  repMha  haberetur.  That  Is  mrong,  howew;  on  the 
contrary,  the  ion  was  pardoned  from  respect  to  his  Mier.  See 
Qiunct.  DmH,  riii.  xix.  See.  If  a  misme  of  the  patria  potestas 
occurred  in  earlier  times,  the  censor  could  resent  it,  Dionys.  xx.  S ; 
Oros.  V.  16,  even  speaks  of  a  public  iiulictiiient ;  in  later  days  the 
emperor  saw  to  it,  as  it  is  related  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  In  tbe 
two  hundredth  year  of  tho  empire  this  power  was  taken  away  from 
the  father  by  law. 

Although  the  right  of  sale  undeniably  existed,  and  was  recog- 
nised l)y  the  twelve  Tables,  no  instance  of  it  exists  :  and  wo  may 
therefore  suppose  that  it  was  early  abolished,  and  used  only  as  a 
form  In  Uio  emancipatio.  Numa  even  seems  to  have  limited  this 
right,  according  to  Dionys.  ii.  27  ;  so  too  Plut.  Ntim.  17.  In  the 
form  of  mancipatio,  the  father  had  the  right  to  sell  the  son  three 
times;  after  the  third  time  he  did  not  again  come  into  the  patria 
potestas.  So  the  twelve  Tables  decreed :  8%  pater  JUium  ter  vemmi 
duitf  films  a  patre  liber  esto,  Ulp.  x.  1 ;  Gai.  i.  132.  Plant.  Stick, 
i.  1,  64;  2, 11 ;  Trin.  ii.  2,  20,  speaks  generally  of  the  obedienoe 
due  from  children  to  their  fither. 

From  the  patria  potestas  must  be  enthely  separated  the  rig^t 
wifli  which  we  frequently  meet  in  antiquity*  of  killing  or  eiposmg 
new'bom  children.  In  Borne  it  did  not  etist  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
elsewhere.  Eomulos  is  said  to  haye  interdicted  sons  and  first-born 
daugliteni  from  bemg  killed.  Dionys.  ii.  28.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  hare  been  commanded  that  the  defonned  should  be  put  to 
dealhp  Cio.  d$  Leg.  iii.  8 ;  Lit.  xzrii.  87;  8en.  d$  Ira,  i.  18.  That 
the  exposure  and  murder  of  the  new-bom  was  not  onfrequent,  eren 
in  the  most  important  families,  many  instances  shew  ;  as  Dio  Cas-^, 
xIt.  1,  and  the  GentUicia  of  the  Fabii,  Dionys.  ix.  22:  ra  yevym- 
ixfva  tnavayKts  Tp€(j)(ii/;  scc  Plaut.  Cos.  prol.  41,  79:  Cist.  i.  3,  17, 
31  ;  Ter.  Heaut.  it.  1,  37.  Whether  the  columna  lactaria  men- 
tioned by  Paul.  Diac,  p.  118»  is  connected  with  this  custom^  is  not 
certain. 

The  son  remained  in  the  father's  powef  until  his  (Icatli,  udIl-ss 
cither  of  them  had  suffered  a  ct/'i/is  r^iminiUio.  The  patria  po- 
testas ceased  if  the  son  became  a  flamen  diaiis.  Tac.  Am^,  It.  16; 
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Gai.  Si.  114.  Odier  dignitleB  made  no  dlfferme^  see  Val.  liax.  t. 
4p  5.  In  the  case  of  a  dangbter  it  eoafled  wh«n  the  entered  Into 
mnnriage  witli  maaitt^  or  beeame  a  reatal  viigin.  CtolL  L  12:  Eo 
Oatim  Un^pan  ftne  mnanoipatiom  ae  fina  a^pUU  mimaiom  e  patm 
patmkUe  arit  UIp.  x.  5;  In  poUtiaU  parmtum  m§$  dttkmnt  «t  At, 
qui  J%MilMei  JHvoUb  memgurantur,  et  qwe  Virgin^  Vmtm  eapkmhtr, 
Qta.  i.  130. 

It  a  father  wished  to  renounce  the  patria  potcsUui  ovor  his  son, 
it  must  bo  done  cither  by  adoption  (by  wliich  he  passed  into  another 
pot^tas)  or  by  the  formality  of  emancipation.  This  confiisted  in 
selling  the  son  three  times  to  a  pater  Jiduciariust  who  manumitted 
hira  according  to  a  previously-made  contract  aft^r  the  firet  and 
second  mancipation:  but  after  the  tliird  he  mancipatovl  liitn  back 
to  the  fa  titer,  on  wliicli  the  latter  became  bis  pater,  and  inMnumitt<»d 
him  in  Uhertatem.  This  minuteness  was  the  consequriioe  of  ihc 
directions  of  the  twelTc  Tables,  that  the  father  should  three  times 
sell  his  son.  Ulp.  z.  I ;  lAbtri  parentum  potettaU  Uberaniur  email- 
oipatume,  i.  e.  npo&teaquam  maneipaH  J^tsrkUt  manwnim  sint.  Sed 
/Uim$  quidem  ter  maneipatnSf  ter  manwmssm  smjwriB  /U*  Id  enim  lea 
xii.  tab%dainim  jubei  his  verbi$:  8i  pater  /Unm  ter  vetmn  dmiffilwi 
a  jMlrv  Uber  mto*  CeUri  aiatm  Wm%  prmUr  /Uium  tam  moKtUi 
qmm  /kmmm  mui  numeipaiion$  numimiMoNigiM  mU  jwni  fiunt. 
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EDUCATION. 

NOTWITHSTANDINa  the  hanfa  power  which  amongst  the 
EomanB  the  paterfamilias  posseeeed  orer  his  fiimilis,  it  must 

not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  house  far  more  of  real  family  life  oc- 
cumnl,  and  that  a  more  strong  and  sacred  band  bound  together  the 
(litFrri'iit  members  of  the  house  amonirst  the  Romans  than  aaiongst 
the  Greeks.  Tho  chief  cause  of  this  wiis  the  liigher  dignity  of  the 
hoiisewilo,  wlidse  intluenco  asserted  itself  happily  in  the  education  of 
the  cliihlrcn,  imtonly  asa  inothei-  <l\i!  iiig  their  earlioBt  yeare,  but  also 
in  superintending  them  during  tlioir  riper  years.  The  euloiry  wliich 
Tac.  Agrie.  iv.  bestows  on  the  mother  of  Agncola,  in  a  eadiy  degene- 
rate age,  (mater  JuUa  Procilia  /uit  rarm  cattUatii,  In  ku^us  Hnu  m« 
€M00iiUia  tdineatUM  ptr  omntm  konestarum  arUum  eultum  ptteritiam 
adolescen  tiamqm  transegU^  carries  m  back  to  the  oldest  and  better 
days  of  the  Bepablio.  So  layt  also  the  author  <k  Onuk  eorr,  Eloq, 
28:  Jam  pHmnm  mins  eviique  /iUm  «r  c<isfn  panmtB  natm  in  Mm 
mnptat  tmkrkit  ted  ^rtanio  mm  mairk  eckteabaiitrf  eujm  prmipma 
lam  €ra$  tuen  damum  «t  inmvin  Ubmi,  If  htitoiy  ffwea  f&w  «k. 
amplea  of  celebrated  womeo^  and  iheur  power  orer  their  childrsiiy 
yke  that  of  Oonielia  and  Yeturiay  we  must  reflect  thai  audi  le- 
lationa  were  yerj  seldom  menttoned*  and  only  in  connexion  with 
conspicuous  persons  and  erents ;  hat  from  those  hm  we  may  under, 
stand  the  general  diaracter  of  the  household  relations. 

The  expression  tottetv  and  tmcipere  K^srof  (analogous  to  t«m 
AmupfwBai)  shews  that  amongst  the  Romans  a  similar  costom  to  that 
of  the  Greeks  preTailed  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  with  regard  to 
the  decUration  of  the  fisither,  as  to  whether  he  would  bring  up  die 
child  as  his  own.  Plaut.  Amph.  i.  3,  3  ;  Cist.  ii.  3,  8. ;  True.  ii.  4, 
45  ;  Most.  i.  2,  41.  ;  Ter.  Jleaut.  iv.  1,  ;  Andr.  i.  8, 14  ;  Jlec,  iv.  1, 
56;  Hor.  iSat,  ii.  5,  46.  What  Au^st.  de  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  11,  relates  of 
a  divinity  Let'ana  (I^fcU  infantes  de  terra),  as  if  tho  presider  civer 
this  ceremony,  may  well  refer  to  ancient  times:  but  the  name  is  not 
mentioned  elsew)ioro.  What  Varro  xii.  30,  says,  refei-s  to  this: 
Nains  si  erat  vilalis  nc  sv}.<!<t(us  ah  ohstetrice,  statutefMitur  in  terro,  ut 
auspicaretnr  rectm  esse.  The  number  of  tiitolnry  gods  recognised  by 
the  Romans  <Vm  special  cases,  and  particular  moments  of  life,  was 
so  extraordinarily  great,  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  truth  aboot 
the  saying  of  the  pontifioes»  SinfftUit  actibus  proprio»  dtoi  pfwmt. 
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Maeiob.  8ai.  i.  t7 :  Umm  dd  vano§  pro  varm  ^mumtdtm  me 

mmMbm,  From  tlie  eArtiett  ehOdbood  there  were  beiides  Lerana, 
Vagkanrnt  or  VaUemmit  (pmm  fumn  umU  vodt  kamanm  nUHa). 
▼anr.  in  Cell.  zfi.  7 ;  thmina  (ama$  adnmktnuX  Angutt.  Cw. 
Ikif  ir.  llf  Potkia  Eduta,  or  Edinea  (mmhi  prabet)  and  Cuba,  Non. 
it  SIO:  Bdu§am  H  PcHnam  d$em  prmiides  vult  haberi  pfter^mi 
V<mrroi  Quum  primo  eibo  et  potiane  miiiaretU  pueron,  sarrifrfiOontur 
ab  edulibusEdusfpy  a  potione  Potinc^.  Donat.  on  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1,16: 
LeffUuv  'ipnd  Wwrom-m  iniiiari  pneroi  £dulicp  et  Po(ic<v  ft  Cu(kp^ 
divis  ed&iidi  et  poiandi  et  cubandi^  ubiprvnum  a  iacte  et  a  cunis  trant' 
ieruntf  etc. 

Nine  (lays  after  the  birth  of  the  boys  (mmdtJKpX  and  eiglit  after 
that  of  the  girl?*,  tiie  instratio  took  place,  and  at  the  same  titno  the 
ofr ofiQif^f (Tta,  nomrn  ncripifhant.  Hencf'  the  driv  was  called  dies  hu~ 
trica,  dies  uominum^  nominalm.  In  this  ceremony  there  was  also  a 
special  divinity,  Nundina;  Macroh.  SiU'u  16:  £ti  dtam  Nundina 
Romanorum  deoy  a  n<nm  dU  WMBcmUium  nuncupatat  qui  ItutrietU 
didhtr;  est  mitem  diet  luttrkwM^  quo  ntfmUm  ktitrantur  et  nomm 
aecyuni.  The  di€$  htttrieM  waa  celebrated  as  m  hxaSlj  boUdajt 
and  amaU  gtfta  were  presented  to  tbe  child  by  tbe  parenta  and 
raliliTiaSy  and  eren  by  the  slaToat  and  tUa  waa  repeated  in  after 
yoaia  on  the  birth-daj.  This  waa  a  Oreoian  onstom  originally,  bnt 
H  abo  tools  plaee  amoqgit  tfao  Bomana.  Plantna  mentiona  aa  pUy* 
tlnqgi  of  tids  kindy  Rmd,  H,  4»  110^  mukuhu  tmrwlm  ^diralw,  with 
bla  fiiihor'a  name^  Ihtm  cmMBtm  mmmimUmg  musula  argenUa ;  Mia 
ayredk  Ep*  ▼«  83 :  a/mnen  iwnda  €$  amtUm§  mtr«m»  The  childien, 
aa  amongst  the  OreeiiSy  (dpoytftiptafiaraX  eaniod  theae  toys  me- 
ponded  inm  their  neola^  (Plant  MU.  t.  6)»  and  being  of  metal» 
they  were  called  horn  their  banking  (a  crepando)^  erepundia* 
Works  of  art,  repretentung  children  with  such  crepundia  on  tMr 
necks,  have  been  preserved. 

The  bulla  aurea  which  riauLus  lucntions,  sigmfies  most  certainly 
that  this  was  a  U<jiii;ui  custom;  being  introduced  by  the  Etiniscaiia 
into  Romcj  it  was  a  distinction  of  children  of  high  birth  unknown 
to  the  Greeks,  This  bulla  was  a  round,  flat  case  of  gold,  (Isidor. 
xix.  31),  an  amulet,  wliich  sometimes  opened,  and  was  worn  by 
children  suspended  run  ad  the  neck,  and  hun  i^  directly  on  the 
breast.  I'jop.  iv.  13i  ;  Pint.  qn.  Rf<w,  101  ;  and  Mac.  Sat.  i.  6, 
make  various  attempts  to  explain  the  mcrniin;!  which  had  long 
passed  away,  and  of  a  custom  which  was  no  longer  intelligible.  It 
is  certain  that  the  bulla  aurea,  with  the  toga  prchtejcta,  which  was 
worn  at  tiio  same  time  by  ohUdren,  waa  introduced  by  the  i:trug- 
eaw;  heooe  Jnv.  calls  it  munm  Etnteeumi  and  that  it  waa  a  pre- 
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■omtiTe  against  fasdnatiooy  and  therefore  property  bung  arooad 
ehildren.  For  that  reason  also,  the  Trinmphaior  wore  it  duini^ 
thai  ceremony :  see  Plut.  i2om.  and  Macrob.  i,  6,  who  namea 
Tarqniniua  Priacus  the  one  through  whom  the  uie  of  it  by  ehil* 
dren  came  Into  YOgne.  Originally*  the  btdU  with  the  prntexto 
was  worn  only  by  ehUdren  of  patrician  birth«  (Ldr.  zzvL  86,  nys» 
by  the  aom  of  senatonX  ^nt  the  pr»texta  by  knlfl^ta  also.  CSc 
PkU,  IL  18^  Tmetne  prcBUxMrnn  Udtcommf  In  the  second  Punic 
war*  however,  the  pnstezta  was  worn  by  the  children  of  UbtHim 
bom  in  a  lawfbl  raanriago,  and  instead  of  the  bulla  aurea  one  of 
leather  was  hung  round  the  neck.  Jut.  t.  164: 

....  quia  enim  tarn  nndus,  ut  illuiu 

Bte  fmii,  BtraMoiu  pa«ro  tl  oontigit  annua, 

Yd  modal  taatom  et  signam  da  panpere  lorot 

In  Cicero's  time  we  finti  both  Imlla  and  pr8et4}xta  dependent  on 
the  census,  aiid  the  bulla,  in  no  case  limited  to  patrician  families. 
Cic.  Verr.i.  44:  Ert]r\>'s  i'nt^'r  ympilke  tognm  pro^icjcUim  f  (b  tr'ikcs 
ornaments  non  solum  /'oi  iuita  std  ettam  iugenuitatiaf  68:  ncqne  tarn 
cofuniovebat,  qnod  tile  cum  toqa  prcet€jrta^  guam  tpictd  sine  huUn 
venerat.  Ve^dtus  enim  tteminem  commovehat  w,  qimn  ilU  mo?  et  jus 
ingenuUcUU  dalKit.  Quod  ornamentum  puerit  'm  paier  dcderat,  indi' 
ewm  aique  imigne  Juturce,  hoc  ab  itto  prcedone  ereptum  ease,  graviter 
€l  ac$tbe  hoinine*  /erebant.  The  pupillus  had  lost  the  bulla  with  bis 
fortunci  but  the  pmtexta  remained  to  him  as  ingmma.  It  is  not 
correct,  liowcTcr,  to  suppose  that  the  bulla  was  generally  the  sign 
of  Boman  freodom,  and  that  erery  ingcnuus  wore  it»  although  this 
might  be  concluded  from  Suet.  JM  Clar,  Rhet.  1.  Statues  of  young 
Romans  with  the  bulla  are  common.  Snch  bullae  of  wions  siaea 
with  the  ornament^,  hafe  been  iomd  at  Hevonlanenm,  as  well  as  Id 
Etruscan  tombs. 

After  the  dies  lustrious  followed  the  annooncement  of  the  diil- 
dren,  (j>ro/e8iu>)p  in  <Hrder  iliat  they  might  be  entered  in  the  public 
rq^isteis,  which  were  connected  with  the  chronicles  of  the  day, 
or  oda  pMiea.  This  took  place  formally  and  regularly  after  the 
time  of  M.  Antoidns  Phllosophus,  as  OapitoL  c.  0,  relates :  Intmf 
kcBe  UbmraUs  eausat  Ua  mfimivit,  %U  primua  yuberet  apud  prue/ectoa 
cerarii  Saturni  unnmquemque  civium  natos  lil>eros  proJUeri  intra  tri- 
c^simum  <fjV)n,  nomine  imposito.  Per  provincias  tabularionim  pah- 
licoruiii  }fmm  inAtUuUi  apiid  quos  idetn  de  originibif^  Jieret,  qti<jd 
Rofmie  apud  prtt/ectos  eerarii.  The  object  of  this  roffistcr  was  to 
afford  meims  of  proving  the  age  and  condition  of  a  ])oi'?oii,  and 
the  arrangement  waB  extended  over  the  whoic  empire.  Inat^inccs 
are  to  bo  found  iu  Appul.  Apolog.  p.  92;  Sonr.  on  Virg,  Georg, 
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ii.  502;  Dig.  xxvii.  1,  2  {traiBoypa^ia),  xxii.  3,  29,  (in  nrtis  pro- 
fiU  ri),  %%[[.  3,  16,  (matris  profemo).  That  this  plan  of  AatooilU 
was  only  a  rcTival  of  a  custom  introduced  by  Serrius  Tullius,  is 
not  true.  Dionys.  vr,  15,  says,  according  to  L.  Piao«  that  Senriw 
had  ordered,  that  on  the  birth  of  erery  child  a  certain  piece 
of  money  should  be  delivered  at  the  cerarium  of  the  temple  of 
Juno  LucUiaf  as  on  each  death  at  that  of  Venoi  Libitiitiy  and  on 
the  putting  on  of  the  toga  viriU§^  al  that  of  Jttfentai^  and  gives 
aa  the  olject :  ^iuXKm  ^kayf4vw$ai  Ka0  imarw  imavrhw  Soo* 

^X^*  Bionyt.  does  not  relate  that  the  direction  of  these 
registerB  was  mixed  op  irith  the  abns  at  the  temple.  The  two  in- 
stitutions were  quite  different,  fierrius  TuUius  ordained  the  alms 
at  the  temples  for  birtlu^  deaths,  and  so  on,  only  with  the  political 
subordUnate  aim  of  knowing  the  number  of  those  who  were  bom, 
and  dead,  and  engaged  in  military  senrioe,  and  thence  of  reckoning 
tlie  amount  of  the  whole  population.  M.  Anton.  Phil,  founded  a 
special  register  of  births,  in  order  more  securely  to  settle  the  ac- 
tions about  status  (cattsas  liberals),  and  at  the  Same  time  to  prevent 
them  as  much  as  possible.  Scrv.  Tullius  had  a  political  object  in 
his  institution,  which  ceased  with  the  introducLion  of  the  census:  he 
wished  to  come  at  a  preparation  for  the  census,  or  a  temporary 
substitute  for  it,  since  the  census-lists  contaiiu  il  all  that  be  w  nnted 
in  a  more  certain  foim.  M.  Anton.  Phil,  ainietl  at  something  iTu>re 
enduring,  which  could  not  be  8uj>erscded  by  any  other  in«titiition. 
It  was  an  enlargement  of  tho  custom,  general  since  tlie  time  of 
CceBar,  to  make  known  tlio  chief  family  events,  as  births,  mar- 
riages (Juv.  Sat.  ii.  136),  divorces  (Sen.  D&  Ben.  iii.  16),  &c.,  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  day,  (or  cieta  diumOf  puhlica,  urbdna,  popuVt). 
This  depended  on  the  will  of  each  person,  but  was  always  com- 
mon, partly  becnnso  these  public  and  authorised  announcements 
accommodated  difierences  concerning  status,  and  partly  because 
alter  such  open  communications  only  the  rewards  decreed  by  the 
lez  Julia  and  P^»ia  Poppasa  were  granted.  Of  such  announce- 
ments Jur.  speaks,  ix.  84s 

ToOis  eniin  et  libris  ieloniBi  spirgsit  gaodas 
AlgUBMOta  vlfl.»* 

Jura  pcreatis  babes,  propter  me  wriberis  heras, 

Spargwt  clearly  signifies  the  diffusion  by  means  of  tlie  acta 
publica.  See  Petron.  Sat.  53,  and  Suet.  Tib,  5,  CaX,  8,  25, 26.  The 
passage  in  Cap.  Oord.  4  (of  the  time  after  Antoninus)  shews  the 

identity  between  the  earlier  and  later  prq/esnonei !  cum  apud 
prmfiAAa,a  mrarii  more  Romano  prq/essm  filium  publicis  actis  ejus 
nornen  iimreret,    Profettus  denotes  the  annoimcement  to  which 
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everybody  was  bubjcct;  publ.  acta,  the  registration  in  tho  cbronicle. 
The  father  himself  could  also  put  out  au  amiounccmcnt  of  the 
birth  of  his  child,  wsiriimentuni,  which,  like  every  other  testmanium, 
was  signed  by  witnesses,  Apul.  Apol.  p.  92. 

In  ancient  times  the  Roman  mother  alwaj'S  nursed  the  child 
herself,  not  as  tlie  Greeks  did:  see  Becker's  Chandis.  Afrer- 
wards  wet-nureos  became  vcrv  common,  esporially  in  the  higlier 
ranks,  and  the  nurse  was  herself  called  mother.  Flaut.  Mem.  prol. 
Id. 

Ita  foniia  simili  pucri,  uti  mater  sua 

Nun  internal  pus^^ct  (pia  mamniam  daUat, 

Neqne  adeo  mater  ipsa  qoae  peperent. 

See  Quinct.  Imt.  i.  1 ;  Oell.  xii.  I ;  Auct.  Dial,  de  Oral.  28,  29. 

Plut.  Cat.  Maj,  20,  spedally  mentions  that  Cato  was  naned  and 

tended  by  hit  mother. 

Of  the  earliest  bringing  nil,  very  little  more  is  related.    It  was 

entirely  domestics  even  tho  parents  themaelTes  edncated  Uie  ehil- 

dren»  and  did  m>t  commit  tiiem  to  slaves.    They  were  also  very 

eareful  in  the  selection  of  the  atteadaats  who  wm  neoenaiy  to 

take  chaxge  of  the  children*  lest  their  improper  words  and  uKeoneoft 

iq[»eedi  should  eiercise  a  had  inflnenca   Of  this  great  care  Plantiia 

speaks,  MU.  Ohr.  iiL  1, 109. 

At  ilia  lant  ait  magiio  in  grave  «t  in  dtvitHi  — ft*'"*'^ 
liberos  homhMin  edooara,  g«neri  monnxnaiUim  et  ML 

Hence  the  expression  in  oremio  matris  educari,  Cic.  Brut.  58 ;  Auct. 
Dial,  de  Orat.  28.  The  State  took  no  notice  of  tliis,  as  that  would 
not  liave  agreed  with  the  idea  of  putria  potestas,  Plut.  />yc.  et 
Num.  comp.  4:  yet  later  the  censor  could  interfere,  when  the 
state  R^med  liable  to  bulfer  injury  by  the  frequent  in<hi!L.ence  and 
effeminacy  in  education:  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  16, 17;  Dionys.  xx.  3.  At 
any  rate  the  state  deemed  itself  bound  to  look  after  the  schools. 
Cic.  De  Rep.  iv.  3.  J'rincipio  disriplinam  puerilan  iu>jemiis.t  de  qws 
Gra'ci  multfun  JlruMra  laborarunt,  et  in  qua  una  Poli/biu*  noster 
hospes  nostrorum  instituiorum  negligeniiam  occfiMl,  fmUam  c&rtam 
aut  destinalam  legibus  aut  puhlice  expo^tam^  aut  unam  omiifiim  me 
wjiUnmuU,  Schools  existed  in  early  times,  of  course  as  private 
mulertakings.  The  first  mnntion  made  of  them  in  histor)-  is  on  the 
occasion  of  tho  violence  offered  to  Virginia  by  Appius  Claudius. 
I4v.  iii.  44:  Virgim  venitmU  m  forum  (jSbi  wmqm  m  tahtintU  UU- 
rarwm  ludi  want)  mtmifsr  dSmnunrt  Ubidim$  mmmm  tn^eetf .  (The 
expression  m  tabmiii  can  be  merely  »  topographical  designitfion, 
as  tab,  vetaret  etnamf  but  in  Suet.  De  HI.  Or.  18»  it  is  said  4eMk 
mper^iUa  docuit,)  Dionys.  xi.  28. 
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^¥  di  ra  dilniijKaXda  rSv  nai^v  Tore  ntpt  rrjy  dyopnv. — If  this  acCOUnt 
sounds  soni<  wliat  strange,  we  are  supplied  with  an  example  not 
niu(  h  later,  of  school  instruction  out  of  Rome,  Li7.  v.  27  :  Mot  irtU 
Faliscis,  eo<hm  niagiatro  liberorum  «l  comite  utifiimulpieplurcs  pueri^ 
quod  hodk  quoque  in  Orascia  manet,  itntw  curm  demandabatur: 
principttm  liberos,  sicut  fere  Jit,  qm  srientia  vidibaiHr  praseUlmt^ 
erudiebat.  Plut.  Cam.  10.  The  same  of  TuBculmn,  in  Lib.  li,  25. 
Plant.  Mere.  u.  2,32:  Modiewem  ludmm  oeewpi  UUrainim.  But 
in  another  passage  it  appears  that  we  must  niuleiatand  Instraetion 
in  the  house.   Plant  Bac^.  iiL  3»  27: 

Inde  da  Uppodramo  et  pakMtia  nbl  rmnlnet  domino^ 
Cincticnlo  pneoinctns  la  idla  iHpad  magistrnm  mtHnrMr 
Cum  librum  leg«fM^  d  vnam  peoeaviiMS  ijUabaiu, 
Ficrct  coriom  tarn  QUMmlonua,  quain  est  nutrick  palUam. 

is  a  Gfeek  and  Roman  custom  here  mixed:  for  how  does  the 
Palastra  apply  to  Rome^  and  the  seoond  Terse  to  Greece? 

Doubtless  elementary  schools  existed  from  this  time  down- 
wards»  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  less  opulent.  Horace,  who  had 
been  brought  by  his  father  to  Rome,  because  the  school  at  Venu- 
sium  was  of  an  inferior  sort,  describes  how  the  bo}s  sauntered  to 
•diool  with  their  satchels  and  counting-tables.    Sat,  i.  6,  72; 

iSuIuit  in  Flavi  iuUiini  me  mittfre,  ma^i 

Quo  pueri,  magnu  e  ceiiturioitibuh  urti, 

L«70  nupensi  locnloi  tabulamque  locerto 

Ibant  octonb  referentet  Idibas  «*nu 

To  such  hedgo-schools     refers  with  horror.    Epitt.  i.  20»  17 : 

Hoc  quoque  te  inanet,  ut  paeros  elementa  doetntam 
Oooupet  extremis  in  yicifl  baUMk  aenectos. 

Like  Horace^  Orid  was  also  brought  with  his  brother  firom 
Sttlmo  to  Rome.  Martial  freqiuflnily  refers  to  then.  It  is,  how^ 
erer,  oertain  that  subsequently  the  children  of  the  higher  and  more 
opnlent  classos  receiTed  their  tet  education  throni^  a  tutor  at 
home.  When  Quinet^  discusses  the  question* /iii^.  Or.  i.  %  Uii3iiiimi$ 
mt  domi  atque  intra  priwaioe  parieim  wiudmimi  cantkm^  an/requtntkB 
telMurum  Mvdui  piibUeu  prec0ptor3r^ 

of  the  latter,  he  had  not  elementary  education  in  Ids  mind.  He 
certftinly  says  not  jmtnegf  but  pueros ;  bnt  his  arguments*  deriTed 
from  the  higher  grammatical  and  rhetorical  studies,  shew  that  he 
referred  to  prfpte^atos,  and  nut  little  boys.  But  long  before  this 
time,  prudent  fathers  employed  teachers  in  the  house  to  give  their 
sons  their  first  instruction.  Plin.  U.  N.  ^xxv.  14,  40 :  Itaque  cum  L. 
Paulus  devicto  Pers^€  pftisset  ah  Ath^/iknsibus,  nt  sihi  quam  proba- 
tisginmm  philosophoruin  mitterent  ad  enidieiidos  Ubet^os,  etc.  PHn. 
£piti.  iii.  3*  says  of  the  son  of  CoreLUa  Uispulla,  adhuc  iilum  pue- 
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riti^^  ratio  intra  coyitubermum  tuum  tenuU ;  pro^^ept^yres  domi  habuit ; 
jam  stadia  cju^  extra  lini^n  projerenda  sunt ;  jaiu  drcumspiciendmt 
rhetor  LatimtSj  etc.  80  Cic.  pro.  Lig.  7,  H€ec  ego  novi  propter 
vnines  nect^sUudttuSy  /  milii  mnt  cum  L.  Tultcroiic:  domi  uiia 
erwiUi,  militiie  conluberii  'l'  fi,  etc.,  but  this  must  be  imderBtOod  onlj 
of  later  instruction ;  and  so  Ovid«  Triit,  i?.  10|  15. 

Protinus  excoHmnr  teneri,  ctiraque  parentit 
Imofl  ad  imignes  Urbis  ab  arte  viros, 

The  elder  Oato  inilnioted  his  son  himself  althoQgli  he  had  en- 
gaged  a  Oxociaii  grammarian,  who  was  the  teacher  of  other  boja. 
Plttt.  Cbl.  Maf.  20:  Artl  ^  ipi^m  tfvMoaiy  wapdkafi^p  oMg  ^Udtmn 

It  was  not  till  after  the  suhjection  of  sottthem  Italy»  wfaidi 
brought  the  RomaDS  Into  doser  contact  with  the  Greeks,  and  made 
ihem  acquainted  with  their  arts  and  sciences^  that  they  felt  the 
necessity  of  haiing  domestic  pmda^ogi^  by  associating  with  whom 
the  children  might  become  accustomed  to  the  Greek  tongue  at  an 
early  ago.  This  principally  happened  in  noble  families,  where  the 
Greek  became  the  ordinary  fonn  of  speech,  as  with  us  the  French 
is.  Quito  after  the  manner  of  the  prcBout  day,  Quinctilian  com- 
plains that  the  children  were  taught  Greek,  before  Latin,  their 
mother-tongue.  Inst.  Or.  i.  1,  12:  ^  Gr,-pro  m-moM  jmamm  inei- 
pert  malo,  quia  Latinus^  qui  pincil  i's  in  xsu  cstj  vd  nobis  nolentibus 
se  pra'lk't :  siund  quia  discipUnis  quoque  Grands  prius  itLsdiit*  iuJus 
esty  unde  et  mnfrrv.  fun'runt.  We  TTUist  not,  however,  suppose  tliat 
the  knnwIrdL^'  of  the  Greek  l:iiii:u;iL'e  was  widely  spread,  Mnnv 
passages  of  Cicero  shew  that  a  comprehension  of  it  by  the  majority 
of  people  was  not  to  be  presimied ;  as,  for  example,  Verr,  t.  £7. 
ihuc»$riaa»,  «agiM(»  A.  s.  tU  Sioiiii  loqumUur,  suppltcio  afeeti  ac  n£caH 
iunt.  In  the  provinces  there  were  people  who  acted  as  interpreters 
to  the  pnetors  and  others.  lb.  Verr,  iii.  37:  A*  V^^^rvfiua  mi  in 
Sicilia  interpret;  quo  iste  interprete  non  ad  Un^uam  QrceMm  wed 
ad/urta  et  Jlagitia  tui  $(M<U,  Cicero  was  aoeostomed,  when  he 
wrote  anything  in  his  letters  which  if  they  should  be  hmken  open 
or  hXL  into  wroug  hands  he  did  not  wish  to  be  iead»  to  use  the 
Greek  tongue.  Cicero  himself  receiTed  a  complete  Grecian  edneik 
tion«  Snet  de  Ctar.  Rket.  2i  De  hoe  (Plotio)  Cieero  ad  if.  2Mi. 
mum  fie  re/ert :  equidem  memoria  teneOf  paerie  nehis  pritmim  LeaSme 

qimd  etudioeMmm  quisque  apud  sum  sflMrtwufMr,  doUbam  miOd  idem 
non  Ueere,   OoniM>at  aeOem  doeHeeimarum  Aomtmim  ameeerimee, 

foi  exietvmabani,  Grmete  emereUoHtm&me  ali  mdiue  tttpetwB  pmee. 
The  pedagogues,  who  were  often  surly,  presumptuous,  and  igno* 
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iint»  aoooiniNUued  the  boys  to  sdiool  (pedUtqum  piierofum\  as  did 
olio  s  ilave  on  most  occsBioiiB;  tbe  mKneat  likewise  accompanied 
the  giiis»  App.  B,  C*  tU.  80.  Tbey  remained  also  daring  the  time 
of  InitnietioDy  Soet.  lU.  Chramm,  2S»  Rtmnmt  PaUmmn  ViemHnuSf 
wudimrii  vernot  primo  v$/mm$  tutirimm  demde  htrUem  JUkm  dum 
camUaitir  m  seAolof^  Uitra$  dIdkU,  The  pedagogoes  in  Plant,  and 
Ter-y  as  Lydns,  pedagogue  of  Pistodenis  in  Plant,  BacdL  i,  8;  iii.  1, 
are  taken  firom  Grecian  models. 

1%e  schools  «m  only  priTmte  nntetakiogs,  and  sometimes 
vithont  even  an  authority  fnm  the  state.  It  has  been  frequently 
remarked  as  very  strange,  that  Sp.  Canrilius,  the  freedmaii  brought 
into  notice  by  his  divorce,  sliould  hare  been  the  first  to  teach  in 
Rome  for  money.  Plut.  Qtm$t.  Rom.  59  :  o>/^e  5'  tjp^apTo  purdnv 
biOaiTKiLV  Kai  rrp^aroi  ayi<^^€  ypafifxaTodidaaKaXtiov  ^nopiOf  Kap^iKio^, 
jc.T.X.  If  Plutarch  does  not  altogether  err,  we  must  understand 
tlii5  of  a  higher  F(  houl,  which  at  that  time  were  first  intro  luced. 
Elementary  schnols  b;ul  boon  loner  before  established,  and  who  will 
believe  that  thv  Xvm  hats  tlK-n  in  had  taught  gratuitously? 

Next  (Mune  under  consideration  the  originally  sole  elementary 
schools  of  the  hull  matjlsfriy  or  of  the  UternUrrrs  and  (jrammathtas^ 
as  tbey  were  afterwards  ciilled,  where  the  children  first  learnt  their 
letters,  and  then  to  read  and  write.  That  happened,  it  seems,  at 
least  from  the  seventh  year  of  age.  Qninct.  i.  1, 18:  Qnddam  liUrU 
imtUuendos  qui  minores  teptem  atmU  essent  non  putavertint :  for  them 
Ibis  was  too  late  a  period.  The  gradual  steps  of  the  old  education 
•re  related  by  Varro :  tdntdt  enim  obttetrixy  educat  ntUrw,  imtituH 
ptgiojfogftf,  doett  magisUr,  This  primaiy  instraction»  was»  as  Plato 
reeommendedy  prnmed,  if  not  generally  yet  to  a  certain  dtent,  as 
an  amusement.  Totbis  Hor.  5Sa«.  i,  1»2ff,refefs: 
• .  .  .  vt  pnsris  oUin  dtat  cmstol*  hlaadi 
DoetoTM^  donsiita  vdint  at  dliom  prima. 

and  fturther»  Quinct.  i.  1»  86 1  N<m  tteeMo  oufem,  id  qu/od  sst  noltiiiia 
trriUtmdm  ad  dmemdwm  in^ain^  gratia  tbumeas  eHem  Uterarum 
fontMM  in  liisiMii  ojferrt^  «•(  it  qM  <idmdy  quo  magis  ilia  cetas  gav^ 
dmtf  invmUri  poieHf  quad  tractaret  intueri,  nominare  jucundum  est. 
It  appears  from  Quinct.  that  in  learning  to  read,  the  method  of 
syllables  was  adopted,  whilst  amongst  the  Greeks  tliat  of  letters 
appears  to  have  been  generally  mad,  See  Becker's  Chariclet,  trans- 
lated by  Metcalfe,  p.  ihs. 

In  writing  they  used  wax  tablets,  on  winch  the  characters  were 
marked  (puerile  prwsfripium),  Sen.  Ep.  94:  prcpforniatw  lUetxef 
Quinct.  V.  14,  31,  when  the  teacher  often  guided  tbe  pupil's 
band.  Yop.  Tac :  Qui6u»  ad  tubacrtOetuium  magittri  Uterarii  nianui 
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ftftiMMl.  Quinct  L  If  27»  recammended  a  means  of  &cilitaliiig  the 
Gammenoeiiieni:  dim  v$ro  jam  dudm  aequi  eteperU,  non  imoUe 
eritf  00$  taUtkB  quom  opHme  imculph  ^  ptr  iUo§  vdui  mieoi 
Wiiwr9tyhi$,  Nam  neque  mrabitf  fmmadmodum  in  eerk,  contmMw 
enm  uirinju^  matrghiibmf  fieqm  extra  prastoriptam  poUrit  egredi  H 
eeUrwu  ae  uepmt  mtgrnndo  certa  vertlgia  /mnabU  agikuioMf  fi«giie 
e^ebit  a(9jutorio  mamm  twim  manu  tuperimpotUa  reffmUii, 

Arithmetic  wm»  as  amongst  the  Greeks,  generally  carried  on 
in  two  way8»  either  by  making  signs  with  the  fingers,  eadi  denoting 
a  certain  figure,  hence  die.  ad  Att,  r,  21;  hoc  quid  intenit,  H  tarn 
digitos  novi,  eerie  habes  sttbductum,    Ovid.  S9  P.  ii.  3^  18 : 
At  nditiii  jam  quisqae  nuM  anut  «t  albl  ^vld  lit 
Utile,  loUidtis  Buppatat  artleiiUs. 

Plut.  Apopth.  reg.  OrcU,  p.  691:  Kadanep  ol  r&v  apiBtiTjTiteSw  Awtv- 

Xo(  vvv  fx(v  /LivptaSar,  vvv  dc  fiovabm  riBivtu  hvvasrrat.    Or  by  a 
counting- table  and  stones,  abacus  and  rahuU.     On  this  table  per- 
pendicular lines  were  drawn,  and  tho  value  of  the  stone  was  accord- 
ing to  the  division  in  which  it  was  placed.    See  Becker's  CJutriclf^, 
translated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  188.    Alciphr.  Epiat.  26:   ol  vfp\  rat 
^i]<luw'i  KiH  Tuiv  huKTvXmv  rat  icd/iv//Mr.   Particular  value  was  set  upon 
counting,  hence  Hor.  ad  Pis.  .^'23,  coiniilains : 
Romani  piu'ri  iongia  raliunibus  assem 
Discunt  ia  pitrtes  centum  diduc«re:  dicat 
Filius  Albini :  si  de  ^uiucuuce  remota  e«t 
Uneia,  quid  rapesmt?  Potens  dixiaBe  trieni:  En  I 
Ram  poteris  Mrrwe  tnMk  Bedlt  aneh,  quid  fit? 
Sends. 

We  know  not  whether  Horace  referred  to  imtmetion  fai  arithmetic 
in  the  description  of  the  school  at  Vennsia.  8a$,  i.  8, 72.  Sdiol. 
Cmq.  explained  tabula  as  a  oonnting-board  (abacus^  and  locuH 
hare  been  taken  for  the  begs  which  held  the  stones.  But  Hennann 
describes  tabula  as  a  writing-table  generally,  and  loenliy  pockets  for 
school  utensiis.  It  was  not  nsual  in  Rome  for  the  childiai  of 
substantial  parents  to  carry  their  own  books  and  writing  materiab 
to  school,  for  which  purpose  there  were  special  slares,  capmriL 
Juv.  X.  117: 

Qoiin  wqaltor  onstos  aagoitv  vemnla  miptm. 
Suet.  Nit,  36:  Co/iMkU  quosdam  cum  pcedagogit  et  capsariis  unopran* 
dio  tiseatof. 

Such  schools  wore  usually  nianatycd  by  one  teacher,  who  how- 
ever occablonally  had  an  assistant,  }i>i]>odxdascuh(s.  Cic.  nd  Fam. 
ix.  18:  Sella  t'dn  crit  in  lado  tanquaia  hifpodidascxdo  prvuina  :  earn 
pulviiiiis  aequi'tnr.  This  nii^ht,  perhaps,  mean  a  scholar  of  morr 
mature  age,  who  asai&te(^  the  master;  so  is  the  adia  projtima  beet 
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explained.  Afterwards  there  were  particular  teachers  for  writing 
and  arithmetio.  Mart  &  68  s 

Km  nloolator  nto  notarins  tbIob 

Majore  qninqwun  ^ronlo  MVOMtor. 

Id  the  edict  of  Diodetiaii*  p.  28,  the  mo^iHer  was  distinot  firem  the 
flgfrnlalpt*- 

These  elementary  teachert,  or  tucK  mo^K^^  celebrated 
for  theur  humanity.  Blows  were  a  Tery  common  mode  of  pimish- 
ment;  and  the  masters  were  represented  as  damo§i  and  pla^ori. 
Martial,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one,  at  the  pUa  Tibw- 
iMiain  tiie  seventh  district,  the  present  PiaaaBarberina,  says,  iz.  68: 
Qnid  tibi  nobiMiini  «fft?  lodi  aodtnils  VMgislsr, 

laviram  pomris  TirgiiiibaM|iie  ospiit? 
Noadim  cristeti  rapera  dlentia  gsUI, 
Mnmnn  jsia  mto  Tsrberlbasqiit  touts* 

xii.  57: 

Ncgmiit  fttsm  lodi  magistii  mane,  nocte  piitores. 

T.  84: 

Jam  trislia  nncibus  puer  relictw 
CLamoao  revocatur  a  magistro. 

The  name  of  Orl  ilius  Pupillus,  whom  Horace,  whoso  teacher  he 
had  lu  rii.  fulis  I'l'i'iosum^  is  specially  intumuus,  Ep.  ii.  1,70.  Suet. 
delil.Ur.  i) :  Fttit  auUtn  natunti  acei  Ue  ntm  modo  in  antisophistaiy 
quos  omni  temwne  laceravit^  sed  etiam  in  di^cipidoH,  ut  Uoratitts  sigiii' 
JUiaifpia^fOtumeumapp^U'insy  et  Domitius  Margns  scribem: 

Si  qaos  Orbillua  fenila  icuticaque  ceddit. 
Qninot.  L  3:  Qxdi  veto  discentes  quarnqtuim  et  receptum  sit  et  Chy- 
mffm  mm  improbity  wmime  vtHm.  The  ferula  was  the  general  in- 
strument of  punishment,  the  stalk  of  the/rtUa  eomimHM^  ^fopBri^. 
Udor.  zvii.  0.  a  firimido  fmUam  diicmtp  hoc  tnim  pimi  vapulart 
solanl.  MarL     68./€rtiteg«elrii<ei^ss9f^  Jn^*  i* 

16.  mamtm  firulm  wbdusrimm. 

AAet  flie  boy  had  learned  the  elements,  he  attended  the  schools 
cf  the  grammarians  and  sdU  higher  rhetoricians.  Appul.  Fhr,  30: 
Prima  erat^ra  HUrmtorU  rudUaUm  eximUt  mevndm  fframniaiki  ^ 
trhl4^mtlr%lM,ter^rhaoriMdoq^g^  Here  the  histruction 

was  doubtless  less  theoretical  than  praetical.  For  the  formation  of 
the  mind  and  disposition  and  tsste,  certain  poets  were  eiplained, 
(Cic.  Tn^c.  ii.  2,)  in  early  times,  chiefly  Greek,  as  Homer,  with  whom 
tiiu^  hc^imt  and  this  continued  later  also.    Hor.  Ep*  U.  8, 48 : 

Romse  nutiri  mUii  contigit  atque  doooi, 

Irataa  OnOit  qoaotam  noeoisBet  AcfaiUaa. 

Plin.  Ep.  ii.  14,  sic  in/uro  pueros  a  ceiUwnviralUm  caufii  antipkan, 
tU  ab  Momero  in  aciiola. 
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The  ma8t€r|)ieccs  of  Roman  literature  were  also  adopted,  as 
Viigil,  Suot.  de  III.  Oram,  16 ;  Quinct.  i.  8,  6.  Prose  writcre  were 
also  selected^  m  Cicero,  which  follows  from  the  commentaries  of 
Afloonius.  ^Bop's  Fablei»  which  Quinctilian,  i.  8,  reoommendB  as 
mental  exercisesi  were  eommonly  uaed  at  fint.  Orthography  and 
the  ruki  of  Grammar  w«re  often  dictated  at  eierciaee.  Her.  £p, 
U.  1,69: 

Non  equidcm  in.sector  delendarc  cannina  Livi 
Esse  reor,  memini  qiMp  pla^osum  jaihi  parTt) 
Orbilium  dicUre, 

Dictation  teiBOiis  were  abo  frequently  learnt  by  heart  Cie«  ad  Qm. 
yV.  ill.  1,  4 :  Meam  {oraHimtm)  m  Ulum  pmri  cmtm  Umquam  die- 
tola  per^MteofU,  As  with  us  the  Ten  Gommandmente  are  learnt  by 
hearty  the  leges  duodmm  TahtUarum  were  by  the  Roman  boys.  CSo. 
deLeff,  ii. 2B:  DitoebamuB  mimpumi  duodecm,  tU  carmm  neomarmmif 
qua9  jam  ti0mo  dkeU,  It  it  curiouB  that  the  mode  of  inetruction  of 
the  Latin  rhetorieiani,  wlien  they  began  to  teach,  ineumd  the 
public  dieapproTal,  or  at  least  the  censure  of  a  portion  of  the  politi- 
cal powers.  In  the  year  662,  the  censors  On.  Domitius  ^nobarbus 
and  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  accordincj  to  Suot.  de  CI.  Rhct.  1,  thus 
expressed  their  disapprobation  :  Jh  nuntiatum  est  iiohisy  esse  homines, 
ijui  novum  germs  disciplines  inMitueruiii^  a/J  fptoi^  juvenius  in  liido^ 
nonveni'Jf ;  I'os  sibi  nomen  impostiisse  Latinus  rlutoras :  ibi  homines 
wiolrscentvJi  s  infoR  dies  desidere,  Majorcs  nostri  qttw  liber os  sum  dis- 
ccre  L't  qnos  in  iudos  itare  velUnty  institnernnt.  Hrpc  nova^  qiuv  prcfter 
cfmsi(f*tudinem  ac  ftutrem  majorttm  Jiunt,  netfue  placenta  neque  rectc 
vide n( nr.  Quapropter  et  its  qui  eo$  ludos  hahent  et  its  qui  eo  venirt 
consuweruntj  videtur  Jaciendum  ut  osiendamus  iiostram  sententiam  : 
nolns  non  placere.  The  same  edict  is  also  in  OeU.  xr.  11,  and  we 
learn  from  Auct.  Dial,  de  Caua.  cor,  Eloq.  35,  that  this  dlsappro* 
bation  arose  principally  from  the  sophistical  nature  of  the  instmo? 
tion:  AttimeadoUacmiiuUno9tirideduamhurm$c^^ 
qni  rhetores  wxsantur,  quos  paulo  ante  Cieeronia  tmpora  exstitiMm 
(Cicero  was  bom  648,  mid  the  edict  followed  In  662;  the  tune  alto 
agrees  with  this,  and  with  the  account  of  Boot,  de  CI,  Rka,  2.)  nee 
phemm  majaribui  nottrit^  «tv  ea  manyhakun  guod  X.  Oram  el 
DomUie  cen$t>nlnu  dudene^  ut  ait  Cficero  hukm  impudtnUmjum  mmL 
See  Cic  d!^  Or.  liL  24.  The  boys  attended  the  schoolt  of  tlie 
rhetoriehmt  beffxre  they  had  pot  on  the  toga  vkUit.  0?id  8ayt» 
2VtK.  It.  10, 15: 

Protenus  excoliuiur  teneri,  ciiraque  parentis 

Imos  md  insignM  Urbia  ab  arte  viros. 
Ftvter  ad  doqaiitm  viridi  tendobat  ab  afo. 
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T.27: 

Interea  tacito  pa«««m  liihentihus  annis 
Liberior  fratri  sumta  mihique  toga  est. 

The  instruotion  ill  the  ichools  b^gw  wy  wly  In  the  monUqg. 

Dwwaodo  ttoa  pflnst^  imdte  qaod  aootii  ab  hon 

Sedisti,  qua  nemo  fab^*,  qua  nemo  ■ed<rtt» 
Qui  doe«t  ohUquo  laoam  dednoere  ferro; 
Dnmmodo  non  percat  totidem  olfeciMe  locenMi^ 
Quot  stal)ant  ]nieri,  mm  totn<5  4or'»lf»r  esMt 
Flacciu,  et  ha;reret  nigro  fuJigo  Alaroni. 

MoMinui  nu^tiltfr,  in  Mart.  iz.  30y  refers  to  this^as  also  lir,  223 : 

SurgHef  jam  vendit  {maris  jentaonla  pistor, 
Griitil«qiia  tooaDt  iiiMli<|iia  locia  avat. 

Among  the  Greeks  alio  instruction  began  earijy  and  Solon  was 
indneed  to  pass  a  law  fottidding  schools  from  opening  before 
snofise. 

In  many  schools  the  pupils  were  arranged  in  classes^  according 
to  their  ability,  especially  when  they  advanced  to  higher  in- 
struction. Quinct.  i.  2,  23  :  ^on  inutikfu  srio  serifafvm  esse  a  prce- 
cqfttoribus  meis  viorem,  <jui  qnnm  puero$  in  clusses  <iis(ribuerent  f  ordi- 
neni  dUcendi  secundum  vires  inffenii  dabant.  The  classes  wore  not 
separated,  but  only  certain  divisions  formed,  which  were  taught 
at  the  siuue  time.  Kewards  were  given  as  early  as  tho  time  of 
Augustus.  So  relates  Siiot.  de  III.  Or.  17,  of  Von  ius  Ilaccus : 
Namqt'i  ad  ejcer<'>t<i n'J"  {'  rrit,i.nd'xO  '^isf'entiu m  unjenia  irqunl'S  niter 
se  Coinmittere  8ol4l»im,  pmi^'XfUa  iioii  sohini  mn(eri'(i  qiKnn  s  '/  zT/e- 
renty  scd  et  prremio,  quod  victor  a^/erret.  Id  erat  liber  ali^ts  anti- 
pulcher  aut  r'^rinr. 

At  certain  times — the  Satuni'yliy  and  Quinquatrla — the  f<  holars 
liad  holidays.  The  former  were  originally  celehrated  on  one  day 
ouly;  afterw  ards  on  three  ;  and,  as  it  seems,  extended  even  to  seven 
dajTS.  Macrob.  Sat,  i  10.  The  latter  lasted  five  days  in  March, 
and  were  in  honoor  of  MiHerva.  Both  are  frequently  mentioned, 
aaMart.  t.  84: 

Jam  tristis  nucilms  |mi  r  relictis 
Clamoso  revocatur  a  magistro. 

Plin.  Ep.  viii.  7 :  Tu  in  gchoku  U  rmoeoBt  eg^  adhue  SaiumaUa  ea?- 

Undo,    flor.       ii.  2, 197 : 

Ac  potin,  poar  ot  festis  Qoiaqpiatribaa  oHiiit 
Ejogoo  giatoqiaa  Aroarit  tawpove  raptini. 

jSymm.  Ep,  t.  85 :  JVamfM  MhmvcB  tibi  $oUmm  de  9ehotu  nofum  eO^ 
III  /ere  9Mmam  emmu  eUam  proeedetUe  cevo  puenthm  /erkurwn. 
[OAL.]  9 
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It  may  naturally  be  supposed  also  that  on  other  holiMays,  as  Uunng 
the  Games  for  instance,  iDstruction  ceased.  It  was  not  generally  the 
case,  however,  as  Herninnn  supposes,  that  the  Roman  youth  had  a 
four  months'  holuhiy  in  tlic  summer.  The  frequently  quoted  verse 
of  Horace:  Ibant  octonis  referentes  LJihrnt  rcra,  gave  rise  to  thia 
supposition.  He  hence  concluded  that  the  boys  paid  only  tor  ei^rht 
months'  tuition ;  and  that  four,  from  the  Ides  of  June  to  those  of 
October,  were  holidays.  This  being  the  time  of  the  olire  and  vine 
season  would  be  well  adapted  for  holidays ;  this  he  argues  is  con- 
finned  in  Mart.  z.  62 : 

AlbflB  ]eoo«  flammeo  calent  Iwum, 
Tostamqiifl  fwreM  Julius  coqoit  iDMsem. 
Cirrata  loris  horridis  8ojflu»  peUii 

Qua  rapulavit  Marayas  Celenseus, 

«  Fenil{f»qne  tristes,  scpptra  p^apogorum 

fVssciit  c't  Ifinf  (1  irmi ant  in  Octobrea: 
Estate  pueri  bi  vulent  mtin  disount. 

On  this  Rader  remarked.  Nam  a  JuUo  ad  (kMrm  ^i9qw 
seAofo  cmabani,  Hermann's  opinion  was  backed  by  Oretli  and 
Wflstennann*  Obbarius  and  Jaim  agreed  with  Hermann  about 
the  holidays,  but  refer  Horace's  words  not  to  the  money  paid  by 
the  boys.for  instruction,  but  to  sums  In  arithmetic,  and  compnta-- 
tions  of  monthly  accounts,  set  erery  month  to  the  boys ;  bo  that  the 
line  in  question  would  be  Intended  to  shew  the  sordid  low  sort  of 
education  gi?eii  the  boys,  ia  contradistinction  to  the  higher  and 
nobler  methods  of  instruction  at  Rome.  The  eiplanation  of  Her. 
mann, howerer,  is  more  probable;  namely,  that  Horace's  meaning 
is  this;  The  boys  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  country  bring,  on 
the  Ides  of  each  of  the  eight  months,  their  small  payment  for 
tuition,  cera:  which  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Juvenal  vii.  217. 
He  further  hints,  in  these  lines,  partly  at  the  lower  class  of  educa- 
tion p:iven  ill  these  country  schools,  (loculi  and  tabula  also  refer  to 
it),  LIS  compared  with  the  higher  e^rado  of  education  at  Rome,  ' 
(arfes,  guas  doce'it  quivis  copies  at-fo  uofnr  scmef  proi/n'do.n),  and 
partly  to  the  Immhler  Din  ward  circuinstam  vs  of  the  boys,  (who 
carry  their  own  satehels  wiUuMit  nny  ritt^  ii.lanf.  pay  the  trilling 
sum  monthly,  and  have  only  riilit  tiKuillis'  srliooling),  as  compared 
with  the  more  brilliant  condition  of  tliiuLS  at  Rome,  whore  the 
boys  haye  an  attendant,  pay  hy  t)ie  roar,  and  do  not  remain  four 
months  away  from  sciiool ;  as  was  the  capr  in  the  elementary 
schools  alone,  and  which  Horace,  as  well  as  Martial,  alludes  to.  In 
tiie  higher  class  of  schools  no  such  interruption  took  plaoe^  as  will 
presently  appear.    We  are  not  awaro  what  the  pay  for  tuition 
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tmoiinted  to;  at  all  erents  it  varied  a  good  deal,  and  in  the  olo- 

mcntarj  schools  was  very  trifling.    Juv.  vii.  228: 

Hiec,  inquit,  cure«<,  et  cum  se  verterit  annus, 
Accipe  Tictori  populo  (jikhI  postalst  aannn. 

Whence  we  see  that  the  pavinents  for  tuition  wore  made  annually, 
at  the  termination  of  the  school-y'ear;  which  prol^ahly  began  in 
March,  after  the  Qiiinr|uatria.  Juv.  x.  114.  Ovid  (/cut.  iii.  829) 
addr^866  the  teachers  at  the  Quinquatria, 

Nec  vos  turba  Deain,  censti  frandata,  magistri 
Spernite,  discipiilos  nttraliit  ilia  novos. 

The  i^nyment  was  Tna<le  therefore  in  Marcli,  and  not  in  June,  as  is 
clvL.il'  from  MaA:n»!tius,  ?.  12,  where  he  adduces  this  fact  to  prove 
that  originally  March  was  the  first  month  of  the  year;  hoc  w^na*-' 
mtrctdes  exsolvebant  mcigistris.  He  evidently  allodes  here  to  the 
custom  of  his  time.  So  that  the  monthly  payments,  and  four 
months'  holidays,  apply  to  the  lower  schools  only ;  and  it  is  mani* 
fest,  from  the  value  the  boys  set  on  the  few  days  of  the  Quinquatms 
and  Satuniaiiay  that  there  were  not  many  holidayB  in  the  higher 
Romaii  schools.  The  vintage  and  oHye  barreet  wotdd  of  course 
not  canae  the  boys  of  these  sofaools,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  tlie 
better  classesy  to  stay  away  from  school.   The  line  In  Jay.  z.  116, 

Qidsqids  idhao  nno  pftrtam  oolH  aise  Minervmm, 
does  not  refer  to  the  payment  for  toitlon,  but  to  the  entrance-fee^ 
Mm&rvcd^  paid  by  each  scholar.   TanOi      i^.  iii.  2;  Tertnll.  d$ 
MM.  10. 

The  conelunon  of  boyhood  was  commemorated,  as  among  the 
Oreeks,  by  a  certain  solenmity ;  the  exchanging  the  pnelezta  for 
the  t^ga  virilis,  and  called  Itroetiitum  fori ;  Hor.  jSbf.  i.  %  16.  The 
year  when  this  took  place  is  still  a  mooted  question.  Many  hare 
supposed  it  at  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth,  and  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  year,  (Vales,  on  Damasc,  de  Jnsf.  Cces.  Aug. ; 
Ferrar.  de  re  VeMiar.  ii.  1.  Dodwell,  Prcelect.  Cam  den,  v.  1 — 6); 
judging  from  the  coi^c  of  Augustus.  But  this  \ui&  heen  disproved 
by  NuriistU55,  Cenot.  Pisan.  ii.  4.  Others,  as  Gruchius,  Salmasius, 
and  Maniitiii-,  defer  it  till  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year. 
Most  critics  have  iloclured  for  the  beginning  of  the  si\to<Mith  year. 
According  to  Boettiger,  De  orlmnibus  Tirommi  apnd  Jioni'moSy  it 
took  place  in  early  timc«  nt  the  ♦  iid  of  the  sixteentli  year,  and 
in  later,  when  the  fifteenth  year  was  completed.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  Prof.  Klotz  assumes  that  such  a  year  was  not  at  all  tixed, 
but  that  it  depended  in  OTery  case  on  the  father,  who  introduced 
his  son  into  public  life,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  his  dis- 
cretiou.    Each  of  these  three  last  opinions  Is  In  some  respects 
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trae.  It  seema  that  ft  distinction  most  be  drawn  between  tbe 
oldeet  and  the  lat^  limeB.  In  the  formor,  the  tiroetnium  probably 
took  place  on  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year,  LIt.  xzii.  57 ; 
with  this  year  oommenoed  the  datiei  of  military  aerrio^  and  tlidr 
f^peanmoe  in  public  genecally.  Val.  Kax,  t.  4, 4$  iii,  1, 8.  Not- 
withstanding^ many  aaramed  the  toga  TitiliB  at  the  end  of  tfadr 
fifteenth  year,  aa  dcero^  Vligil»  Pershu,  Aqgustnay  Oieero^B  sent 
and,  in  later  tunea,  VL  AnreliiiB;  Capitol.  4 ;  TertuU.  d$  vti.  nirff, 
11 ;  Ondendorp  ad  Suet,  Oct,  8.  So  that,  althou^  in  early  timet 
the  mle  wae  at  the  completicn  of  the  uzteenth  year;  yet,  later, 
the  eloee  of  the  fifteenth  was  meet  usnaL  Nor  is  this  oentradicted 
by  the  paasage  in  Cicero,  p.  SeM.  69:  ciii  mipmior  anmtt  idem  et 
vtrilem  patrie  et  prmteeetam  populi  jvdieio  topam  dedii;  for  it  alwajs 
depended  on  the  judicium  patrit,  whether  the  son  might  take  the 
toga  virilis  at  fifteen  or  not ;  thus  Cali^la  was  twenty  years  old 
before  Tiberius  aUowifd  him  to  lay  aside  the  to|^a  pnrtexta  (Suet. 
Oil.  10).  Prim  to  the  emperors  it  cei  t^iinly  did  not  happen  before 
the  fifteenth  year ;  and  eyen  under  Claudius,  thib  w<u>  on  an  ex- 
ception. Tac.  Anil,  xii.  41,  virilis  toga  Neroni  matnrata;  be  was 
only  fourteen  years  old.  Suet.  Chrihl.  43.  As  a  certain  year  is 
fixed  for  coming  of  age,  which  liowovcr  can  fall  earlier,  if  the 
father  will  it,  bo  was  it  niso  with  the  tirocinium  fori  at  Rome. 
The  proper  day  for  the  ceremony  was  the  Libn-alia,  the  sixtrenth 
of  Mjirch.  Ovid,  i^'W^.  iii.  771.  Cic.  <ifi  Aff.  vii.  1.  It  most  likely 
began  with  a  domestic  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  the  Jjares,  where 
the  youth  deposited  the  insignia  ptmitiatf  and  detUcated  his  bulla 
to  these  deities.   Prop.  iy.  1, 131 : 

Mox  ubi,  balla  rudi  demisM  ett  anrea  oollo, 
Matris  tt  ante  deot  Ubeia  tompta  togs. 

Pers.  T.  dO: 

Cum  primnm  pavido  cnstos  roihi  purpura  cesrft, 
BuUaqiiA  toodnctii  I«iilnw  donate  p«pendit. 

The  yonih  wore  a  tunica  recta  or  regUla  on  the  occaaion*  omtMp 
cama.  Ftn^T.regUiu, p.  286.  PUn.  H,  N.  viiL  48.  AngustoB  wore 
on  tbia  day,  a  tuiica  with  kOue  e^avue,  Suet.  Aug,  94.  Aooording 
to  PropertiuB*  the  change  of  toga  took  place  at  home ;  but  a  cere> 
mony  waa  also  perfotmed  in  the  ferum«  after  the  domestic  one  was 
oon^leted.  The  toga  virilis,  now  assumed,  differed  from  the  toga 
of  boyhoody  In  being  white  without  a  purple  stripe ;  hence  called 
puiB»  GIg.  ad  AU.  T.  20. ;  iz.  17, 10 ;  PbSl,  ii.  18;  also  libera,  bo* 
cause  he  now  began  a  fk«er,  less  restrained  oouree  of  life.  Boet. 
tiger  derives  the  expression  from  the  connexion  with  the  sarra 
Baechica;  but  as  Ovid,  who  was  uncertain  about  the  rea&on  of  it& 
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taking  place  at  tlio  liberalia,  attempted  four  different  explanations, 
witiiout  ^vine  this  one,  surely  it  would  l>c  a  very  bold  step  to  fall 
in  with  Bo<  ttiger  B  opiuion.  Ovid's  expression  {Tritt,  T.  777)  just 
revenea  tlie  matter: 

Sire  quod  es  Liber,  vestig  qaoque  libera  pcv  te 
Sumitur,  et  viim  iiberioria  iter. 

The  toga  is  not  then  called  libera  from  liberaUa»  hni  beeanse  being 
liben»  it  is  giren  in  the  liberalia :  in  this  ienie  only  oonld  Ofid 
hare  used  the  comprntiTe  liberior  iogo^  The  eiproMioii  Is  eat* 
plained  by  Plutarcli :  wtpi  rov  ^ovccy,  e.  1*  in  rw9  ttfiomrnrdmrntf 
dvifAXafcu,  avbpuiam  cnrrtXi^t^wr  litamm,  Comp.  Pen.  8ai,  T.  80; 
Terent.  Amir.  L  1»  25 ;  Mart.  ix.  28.  The  tM/mmh  deUied 
in  thiB  dniB»  ww  then  led  to  the  lbniin»(dlttiyci  In/^rwuXSen. 
4;  Soet.  Asig.  26.    Ckmip.  Tib.  15;  Nt^  7. 

As  the  Romans  always  set  great  store  upon  a  nmnennis  escort 
on  all  pnblie  oecaslonsi  regarding  it  as  a  manifestation  of  popnUur 
fimnr;  so  on  tfaisy  care  was  taken  that  tlie  yonth  should  appear  in 
the  fonim  with  beooming  pomp  and  a  crowded  retinae ;  and  penons 
of  the  lower  orders,  who  were  not  related  to  the  partieSf  were 
pMied  into  the  senrioe.  Oic.  ji.  Jfiir.  28.  IVliether  the  youth 
was  introduced  befoie  the  tribunal  of  the  pn»tori  Is  unoertaln;  at 
all  erents,  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  Us  enrolment  into  the  Ust  of 
burghers.  Neither  was  it  at  all  necessary  that  the  tirocinium 
should  take  place  at  Rome,  Cic  od  Att,  v.  20;  ix.  7;  and  Id, 
Arpini  togam  puram  dcdi. 

After  this  vi^it  to  the  forum,  the  cavalcade  proceeded  to  the 
Capitnl,  to  otior  a  haci  iftce,  App.  B»  C.  Vf.  30;  where  by  the  word 
ifpcits  wc  must  understand  the  capitol,  as  is  clear  irom  Suet.  Claud* 
2,  and  Val.  Max.  v.  4,  4.  CotUi  eo  ipso  die^  quo  togam  snutpgU 
virUeny,  pr<A>  n>i.<  ut  e  capitolio  desccnuiit,  C.  Carbonem^  a  quo  pater 
ejus  damnatus  Juerat^  jH}stulavit.  This  passage  further  sbews  that 
wiih  the  tirocinium  coinmeiu  e*!  the  entrance  into  public  life,  /It?/ m 
aitiiigere,  or  in  /imirn  venire.  Cic.  ad  Fnm.  v.  8;  xiii.  10;  xv.  6; 
Bt'ut.  88.  liut  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  tirones  immedi- 
ately took  an  active  share  in  public  life,  or  made  their  essay  as 
orators,  Uc.  Doubtless  they  were  entitled  to  do  so,  but  seldom 
made  use  of  their  right.  Thus  Hortensius  was  nineteen,  before 
he  made  his  first  iqipearaneo^  Gio.  Brta.  64 ;  and  yet  (88)  we  read 
cum  admodwn  €Me$e&n»  ortm  m$t  m  foro  dicert,  Lilce  as  at 
Athens,  so  at  Rome,  there  was  a  year  of  transition  or  probatioUv 
during  which  the  behaTiour  of  the  adolescens  was  carefully  noted ; 
and,  at  least  in  ancient  times,  the  eohibert  hraekwm  and  exercises 
in  the  Campos  Marthis  were  prescribed  to  him ;  as  a  sigii  of  modest 
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demeanour.  Cic.  Ciel.  5:  Nobis  quidctn  olim  aiuuLs  erat  unus 
ad  cohibendum  brachium  tooa  eonstitutmf  ct  nt  ejcercitatione  hulixfue 
campe.stri  tunicati  uteremiw,  etc.  Orators,  who  wished  to  describe 
the  cliai-acter  of  their  opjHuiotit,  often  began  a  toga  pura.  Cic. 
ad  Att.  Tii.  8,  a<'rii..-itio  I^\nii/»  li  a^'juc 't  t<Hju  pnrrt.  Cic.  rhif.  ii.  18. 

At  the  same  time,  the  young  man  frequents  I  tliu  forum  and 
the  tribunals,  to  fit  himself  by  this  means  for  public  life.  Ho  waa 
often  escorted  thithor  under  the  care  of  a  person  of  respectability, 
whom  his  father  had  selected  for  the  purpose,  (dedurere).  Dial, 
de  Cau9.  corr.  Eloq.  34.  Thus  Cicero  says  of  himself,  de  Amic,  1: 
Effo  anUmn  a  patim  ita  eram  deductm  ad  ScanHdam  sumta  virili 
p)ga,  nt  qtioad  possern  et  Uoeni,  a  senis  laUrt  nunquam  diacedmrtm  : 
and  of  the  father  ofOnlius,  p.  Orel.  4. 

The  education  was  still  not  looked  upon  as  complete,  and 
instruction  contiiiaed  to  be  giren  as  before,  though  the  youth  was 
now  mther  a  listener  than  a  pupil*  and  it  stood  entirely  at  hia 
option  what  rhetorician  or  philosopher  he  might  choose  to  attend, 
de.  Brut,  B9p  and  Orid  IV.  Ir.  29,  it  tiudum  no&u,  quod/uit  atUi, 
«Nafwf .  After  the  subjugation  of  Gkeeoe^  it  was  not  uncenunon  for 
persons  who  wished  to  giro  their  sons  a  more  polished  edvcatioop 
to  send  them  to  Athens.  See  Oieero  ad  Att,  lii.  32,  where  othera, 
such  as  BIbttlusy  Addinns,  Messala,aro  mentioned.  So  Oieero  hinu 
self.  Brut,  91 ;  Pint.  Oh*  4 1  to  Attieos,  Com,  2.  Ofid  also  went 
thither,  SHif.  i.  2,  77.   Honuse  says  of  hhnself,  EpiH,  ii.  40: 

Romee  natrirl  mihi  contigit  at<^ne  doceri, 
IratuB  Gnuis  quimtuta  uocui^set  Achilles. 
A^jMcni  bontt  pmtllo  plat  Mrtb  Atb«ii»; 

ih.  81.    See  the  following  works  on  Roman  education:  £rnet>ti,  ds 
DiscipliiyjL  privata  Rom.  in  his  Opnaeida.    Ronncll.  de  Mitt,  sttb 
primi.H  C<m.  eJoq.  Rom.  condit.  imprimis  de  Rhet.  Scttolis,  Wittich, 
OrammaiiiUiurmn  et  Qramnufticorum  apud  Mom,  aeAoiif . 
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THE  SLAVES. 

THE  third  efiscntlal  part  of  the  Romsii  family  are  the  Slam. 
As  a  body,  belongiiig  to  one  and  the  tame  indiyidua],  they  are 
called  ySmittMi.  Panl.  ybmtUa,  p.  86;  TJlp.  Dip,  L,  16»  Mrotlto* 
fain  jfuogrue  jolflmut  ofipeKeiyv  fmmSJSoM.  Plaut.  Mil,  ii.  S»  80.  One 
slave  eannot  be  called  a  fiunitia.  no  note  than  two^  Ulp.  IHg,  Z. 
16»40,  sM  duo  jfUidSam;  though  Panl.  JRa^.  SvnZ,  t.  <l»  3»  says:  Fa- 
mSSm  oalmi  nomtne  efunn  Aio  aam  eofKtnailttr.  Bnt  this  apparent 
contradiction  is  explained  by  CSo.  fro  Case.  19. 

In  contradistinction  to  tiie  free  niemberB  of  the  fiunOy,  the 
slaves  were  called  mtvi;  In  reference  to  their  serritude,  famntUi 
and  to  their  proprietonhip,  moaetpia,  or  usually  pmri;  as  among 
the  GreeikSy  ^dSloCt  ohcrrui,  Btpammt,  dtfbpamia,  wudtt.  As  Azi* 
stotle,  Ih  Rep,  l.  Z,  says,  Ma  9i  tvXfior  Ac  doiiX«iy  ml  ikxvBipmwi 
so  it  was  among  the  Romans.  But  though  both  nations  assumed 
the  right  and  necessity  of  slaves,  yet  the  Greek  differed  greatly 
ftuiii  the  Roman  in  the  use  of  them.  Except  in  the  latest  tirac8| 
wheu  Greek  customs  were  superseded  by  Roniau  ones,  the  Greek 
Iooke<l  on  his  slaves  as  a  source  of  revoinic.  Thev  must  work  for 
the  master  nieclianics,  and  so  forth;  and  he  trafiick<s  with  their 
industry,  or  makes  them  pay  him  a  certain  sum  }»tr  diem,  or  lets 
tliem  out  to  others  for  hire.  A  few  only,  viz.  the  regular  otWrnt,  are 
used  as  domestic*.  See  Decker's  Cfifyrirfcn,  translated  by  Metcalfe, 
p.  273.  The  Roman  knew  nothinL'  ol'  this  sort  of  traflic  in  Hlave- 
hibour.  All  his  slaves  were  the  immediate  ministers  of  his  wants,  or 
his  luxuries  and  comfort?. 

There  is  one  riew  of  Roman  life  of  which  the  modems  can 
scatoely  form  any  satisfactory  idea :  we  can  hardly  ima<pne  how  the 
almost  Incredible  number  of  servants  and  attendants»  kept  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  noble  to  wait  on  a  few  persons,  could  find 
occupations  nor  how  the  extraordinary  division  and  subdivision  of 
labom*  was  prcTcnted  from  causing  far  more  trouble  and  confusion 
than  it  promoted  comfort  and  punctuality.  In  order  to  obtain  as 
comprehensiTO  a  view  of  the  subject  as  posslblOf  it  will  be  best  not 
to  treat  of  the  indiTidual  classes,  as  chance  may  offer;  but  to  go 
at  once  through  the  whole  &m!]ia»  according  to  its  difforent  dWI^ 
sions»  and  the  aTOcations  of  their  members.  We  shall*  howerer, 
only  consider  the  elaTcs  in  leferenoe  to  thehr  domestic  amnge- 
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ments,  position  with  regaid  to  theii"  master,  and  occupation  ;  and 
shall  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  legal  part  of  the  subject,  as 
tervitxu  justa,  et  injnstay  manunmsioy  etc. 

The  Slave- family,  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  has  been 
treated  of  by  Picnorins  {Dc  servis  et  eoi'um  apwi  veteren  mliii.<ttriis)f 
Titus  Popma  (De  ajteria  servorum),  and  Gori,  in  tlie  explanation  of 
the  Colmnbat^ium  Uhprioinnn  et  servorum  Liincc  Aw/usf'T.  All  thr©6 
tieatisos  are  to  bo  found  in  Poleni,  Suppl.  ad  Grcev.  tJies.  antt.  Rom. 
ill.  Bee  also  Blair,  An  En^fiUry  into  tkc  itate  Slavery  oxMng  tkA 
Bomans,  Edinb.  1833. 

As  regards  the  method  of  aoqniring  slaves  by  the  maBter,  the 
general  rule  laid  down  (Jnal.  L  8),  <^  aut  natcunHtrf  ami  Jkmtf  is 
here  applieable^  aince  the  marter  acquired  them  eitfaer  hf  purehaao 

or  birth. 

They  could  be  bought  also,  sub  corona,  as  prifonera  of  war, 
leapHvi,  jwre  bOU  eapHX  CaAo  in  GeUku  Tii.  4  $  Lir*  y.  22.  The  ex* 
pradon  iuh  eoroma  Is  etplained  by  two  old  anthoiSi  of  a  ehaplet» 
worn  on  the  head  of  those  for  tale.  (ML  Sabi&us  tn  CML  tIL  4 ; 
and  lb.  Okie  d$  rs  MU.,  who  quotes  Plautus :  Praseo  iH  admt  tmm 
corona,  jfuijtia  Ueeat,  voneat.  The  eiplanatton  of  corona  mUitmn  is 
thus  done  away  with.  BUtos  wei«  hi  general  sold  by  the  deaUkr, 
mango,  vonaUUM,  (mmate  being  opposed  to  nmom  i  Plant.  2Vm  iL 
2t  51 :  iffrodfurcMMis  cm  vonaJlm  haJbuUt  vJbi  rem pctdSdUt}  who  es* 
posed  them  openly  hi  the  sbnre-maitety  where  tbey  were  sold  by  the 
prodco,  Tlioy  were  flnt  stripped,  and  plaoed  on  a  wooden  sedlbld, 
eat€ut€i,  thmr  feet  being  whitened,  (Tib.  ii.  2,  59:  quern  wepe  eo^ii 
Barbara  gypsatos  ferrt  coAazia  pecUa,)  This  was  only  done  to  sUtos 
just  arrived,  Juv.  i.  Ill;  or  they  were  put  on  an  elevation  of 
stone,  (henco  d^i  lapide  emtitsy  Cic.  hi  Pis.  15  ;  l*Iaut.  Bacch,  iv.  7, 
17),  so  that  every  one  could  see  and  touch  them,  nudm^  e&iitrectare. 
Seo  Casaub.  ad  Pers.  vi.  77;  Boettig.  Sab,  ii.  204;  Sen.  Ep,  80. 
Mart.  vi.  G6,  describes  a  scene,  whore  the  pnoco,  as  an  incentiiro  to 
purchasers,  his,  terqiie^  qwiterque  basmvit,  the  girl  who  was  for  sale. 
Those  who  were  on  sale  bore  a  tablet  on  their  neck,  titulus,  upon 
which  not  only  their  name  and  capalMlities,  but  their  corporeal 
blemishes,  and  any  vice  they  might  happen  to  have,  wore  inscribed. 
Cic.  de  OJic.  iii.  17:  Sed  etiam  in  nvxncipionun  venditione  fraus  veii^ 
ditoina  oinnis  excluditur,  qui  enim  scire  dsbuit  ck  mniVMe^  de  fiuja,  de 
flirt J  prce3tiU  edicto  wdilium.  The  words  of  the  edict  are  to  be 
found  in  QelL  It.  2.   Oomp.  Hor.  Epist.  ii.  2»  14;  Pkop.  iT.  6, 51; 

*».  qnonim  titulus  per  harbara  colla  pependity 
Cretati  medio  quum  saiiere  foro; 

which  last  line  shews  that  they  were  trotted  out  to  shewtbwr  paeeif 
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as  hones  with  us.  Meoand.  Fragm.  p,  69.  066  Alio  Sen.  Ep,  47. 
The  Tendor  was  responsiblo  for  tbo  correctness  of  the  100011111 
giv6Q»  prcdtktbat;  Gio.  de  Of.  iii.  17.  If  he  dedined  doing  so,  the 
shiYO  was  lold  pUeaim.  See  QeU.  Tii.  4.  The  same  edict  »leo  Hw- 
bady  ne  wt&rator  pro  novitio  vemrtt    JHg,  zxi.  1,  Zlt  65. 

The  mmmpia  vUwra  onlj  oame  ioto  the  sUm-mukol^  at  the 
nmt  beftnttftil  aod  eipeniiTa  were  aold  in  ilie  taSbtmm  by  primle 
oontnot.  Tboa  Mart  iz.  60,  aaja  of  IfamiiiTay  wiio  went  about  the 
jqptay  lenttiniied  eteiy  thiols  and  bought  nothing 

InspssH  mollw  pnsnM  oooUiqiie  oomadlt* 

VTmi  hos  4|iios  priimi  pcvtllliMTO  omm; 
M  qom  Hwna  sanant  tabulate  ostesta^ 

fit  qnot  mm  popvhi%  nao  nsa  toilia  vldat 

The  priee  of  nidi  ilaTea  was  sometiiiies  inuneme.  In  Hor. 
Epkt*  iL  2t  ff,  a  fimroorite  ilsfo  Is  put  up  at  8000  H.  S.»  lixty.four 
pounds ;  while  Martial,  i.  59,  and  xi.  70,  mentions,  pueroa  emtenis 
mUlibua  etntos  (eight  hundred  pounds),  and  iii.  62,  centenis  quod 
emis  pueros  et  smpe  du^mis.     Comp.  Sen.  Epist.  27 ;  Gell.  xv.  19. 

Tiic  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  obtained  most  of  their  slarcs  from 
Afiia.  Syrians,  Lydians,  Carians,  Mj-sians,  and  especially  Cappado- 
cians,  are  mentioned.  See  Cicero's  humorous  description  of  the 
four  chief  countries  of  Asia,  p.  Flncco^  27 :  Quis  unqttnm  Orcecus 
comcediam  scripsUy  in  qua  servus  pr'tuui nun  puriiutn  )ion  Lydiu  esseif 
lb.  pro  Quint.  6.  e  G  iUia  puerot.  But  these  slaves,  of  Celtic  or  Ger- 
nianic  oriL^in,  were  usually  employed  in  afrriruUure ;  Varro,  R.  R. 
1,1:  Oalii  appositissimi  <id  jummta,  Negroes,  yElh  topes,  were  ar- 
ticles of  luxury.  Mart.  vii.  87  :  fntitvr  Canius  ^thxope.  Under  thp 
empcrort,  Nnmidians  were  used  as  outriders.  Their  native  country 
was  always  announced  at  the  sale.     Ulp.  Dh-        1>  31, 

The  rule,  that  a  Roman  could  not  be  the  slave  of  another  Koman, 
was  more  strictly  obsenred  than  the  like  principle  in  Greece.  See 
Charicle$,  An  Insolent  debtor  ndglht  be  made  over  to  his  creditor, 
iaddlc9t$)i  he  could  not,  howeyer,  become  his  shtre,  but  must,  as 
the  phrase  went,  be  sold  abroad  (trans  TStmim).  Gell.  xx.  1, 45: 
Tran§  Tiberim  i*enum  {bcm$.  This  was  the  case  also  when  a  Roman 
eitisen  was  sold  by  the  state.  See  Yal.  Maz.  Ti.  9,4;  Cic.  de  Or. 
i.  40.  But  the  Bomans  did  not  hesitate  to  make  slafes  of  Italian 
prisoneit  of  war  behm^ng  to  other  states.  Oio.  p,  Cluent  7,  where 
Antinsy  a  youth  of  LaTiniun,  taken  in  war,  beeomes  the  dave  of  the 
senator  Sergiui.  The  Greek  nde  was,  thai  no  Hellene  could  be  the 
slnTe  of  an  Hellenes  the  Roman,  thai  no  Boman  Mgm  conld  serve 
another.    FkHit.  2Vm.  ii.  4»  144« 

9—5 
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Vernrp,  geldom  vernaculiy  (Mart.  x.  3),  were  tho  children  reeult- 
ing  from  the  cantuberninm  among  tiie  shivcs,  opposed  to  shives  got 
by  purchase.     In  some  respects  they  wore  very  valuable,  as  li  om 
having  grown  up  in  the  family,  they  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
household  matters,  and  best  calculated  for  discharging  the  duftiet  of 
attendants.    Hence  Horace  (EpiM.  ii.  26,)  mentions  as  a  recom- 
niendation«  wnui  mhmteriist  ad  nutus  aptus  heriUi,    But  for  the,, 
same  reason  they  took  many  liberties,  and  their  forwardness  became  ' 
a  prOTerb.    ?*lart.  i.  42,  x.  3;  Heind.  ad  Ilor,  Sat.  ii.  6,  66:  vemcB 
proeacM,   Tacit.  Hit$,  u.  88.  Sen.  de  Prov.  i. :  CogUa,  /Uiormn  mt 
niiOde$tia  deleetari,  vernamlonun  UeenHa.   Comp.  also  Heyne  ad 
httH.  i.  6f  26>  garruhu  fftma*    Hence  vemUia  dicta  are  used  for 
BCurrUia  (dtefti).    Festui*  p.  872 :  Vemmt  qui  in  mUk  vera  naU,  So 
alio  NonliiB^  i.  206.  llioiigh  the  derivation  of  the  word  ia  ohecuret 
yet  its  ancient  sigQiflcation  was  evidently  'native/  or  'indigcnons/in 
oppoeition  to»  'stranger.'  So  Mart  i.  76,  calla  a  real  Roman^bred* 
NmuB  vema.  The  name  means  therefore  one  bom  in  the  honse  of 
his  master;  if  he  changed  bands*  he  was  no  longer  yema  In  respect 
to  the  new  fiunllia.    The  corresponding  Greek  word  is  ^M^p^^|^, 
eipbtlned  by  the  Grammarians  as  dovXot  oteo^ri^'f. 

There  was  no  difference  In  the  position  of  a  slave  who  happened 
to  come  into  a  man's  possestdon  hereditatct  or  by  any  other  means ; 
and  he  was  always  reckoned  either  with  tho  emd  or  venim. 

The  whole  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  master  was  divided 
into  the  familia  urbana  and  familia  rustica^  iiui  bimply  from  their 
different  places  of  rosidcneo,  but  also  on  account  of  thoh-  dltTereiit 
occupation.  Fest.  166:  Urbana  fam'di<i  H  rmstkay  aou  l»rv  sof 
genere  riisthigtiitur.  Hence  the  familia  urbana  miirht  accompany 
the  master  into  the  count  it,  and  yet  not  bo  called  rustica.  Our 
business  at  present  is  chiefly  with  the  urbana. 

The  simplicity  of  the  more  ancient  times  was  unacquainted  with 
such  a  concourse  of  slaves,  (Sen.  d*'  Trawj.  8),  and  even  consuls 
took  the  field  fircompained  by  but  few.  Appul.  Apol.  430.  And 
of  these  few,  perhaps  only  one  was  used  for  personal  attendance 
on  himself,  whence  ate  to  be  explained  the  names  Caipor,  iu- 
dpor,  Marcipor,  Publipor,  QuifUipor.  Quinct.  Imt.  i.  4,7:  In 
servi^  jam  interdieii  illud  gem(<(,  qttod  ducebatur  a  domino,  unde 
Marcipores,  Publip<3ruqM,  Plm.  (zxztii.  1,  6),  when  talking  of 
scaling  up  the  cells,  says,  Hoc  profeoere  maineiphnm  UgUmm  ct  in 
domo  turba  earterna  ac  servonim  quoque  cama  ncmcn^ator  (vUnben 
duB»  AiUcr  apud  antiquos  cinguU  Mareiporm  Lueipcravc  dominorum 
gcntUcB  omncm  vidum  m  prcmiccno  hab^nt   The  old-fashioned 
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imiiner  of  mttendanoe  ai  a  meal  k  drawn  in  liToly  ooloiin  by 
Jut.  zi.  seq, 

Pleb^oc  calicat  et  pvuis  aaribni  emtM 
PonigH  iiwiiltiii  piMT,  alqiM  a  frigOM  tiitiii; 
Non  Fhfyx,  Mt  Ljelnib  noa  a  nMogoiie  p«titu8 
Qukquam  erit  in  magno.   Com  powMiy  posce  2«Btia«. 

Idem  liabitns  cnnctis,  tonsi  rectique  capilli, 
Atque  bodie  Uatum  propteor  oonviri*  peod. 

Towards  the  end  of  Ohe  Bepoblic,  howerery  it  became  my 
differenty  and  it  was  then  oonsidered  repreheoiible  not  to  bare  a 
ilaTe  to  erery  lort  of  work.    Tbns  Gloero  says  in  bis  deBoription 
'  of  the  loose  bousehold  airangemenia  of  Pi80»  idem  co^us,  idmm 
oinmnMs  and  Horace  (SpL  i.  8»  12)  iqipeon  to  coniider  t^  alafee 
the  minlmnm,  eren  for  one  of  restricted  meaiis»  and  (in  Sat.  1. 6» 
107,)  talks  of  ihe  rfdienle  tbrown  on  TnlHiis  the  prator,  because  be 
had  no  more  than  fire  slares  to  accompany  him  from  the  Tiburdne 
villa  to  Rome.     Cic.  pro  Mil.  10 :  mngno  anciflarum  ptterorunufue 
comitatu.    Vedius  also  travels  with  a  groat  number  of  slaves;  ad 
Aft.  ri.   1.    But  Cicero  censures  this  extraordinary  expense  in 
servants  indirectly,  fJe  Lt(f.  Agr.  ii.  28.     In  subsequent  times  the 
numbers  meiuioncd  are  almost  incredible.   Thus  Pliny  (xxxiii.  10) 
relates,  C.  Coecilius  Clwulhis  Isklorus  testa mento  siio  edixit,  (a.  v. 
744),  qnamris  multa  ciri/'  IkIIo  perdidissfty  tamen  relinqio're  sert^orum 
qiuitaor  ni  'fUa  cetUuin  .itdecim.    Tac.  Ann.  iii.  53;  xiv.  43.  Still 
greater  nunil  ers  are  adduced  by  Wustemann,  (PaL  de  Scaur,  228); 
but  the  accounts  of  Petron.  37,  sui-pass  every  thing ;  fimUia  verOf 
babcel  fwn  me  IL  rcules  puto  decunam  partem  erne,  quce  herum  mtttm 
fwvit.    Trimalchio  (47)  asks  a  house-slave ;  ea;  q\wfa  dcnirin  c<^  ?  ho 
answers;  e  qudragesima :  (63),  an  actuarius  reads  aloud  what  has 
happened  during  the  last  few  days  on  the  estate  of  Trimalchio;  and 
among  other  thiugs,  vii.  Kal.  SextiUt  in  prrpdio  Cumano,  quod  e$t 
Trimalekionis,  nati  sunt  ptteri  xxx,  puellce  xl.    This  is  no  doubt  an 
exaggeration,  but  only  intelligible  under  the  supposition  of  there 
really  having  been  extraordinary  numbers.  Even  under  the  Bepublic» 
Orassos  did  not  consider  him  rich  who  oould  not  reditu  amno 
Uffionem  tueri. 

Of  course  most  of  them  were  employed  on  country  estates  (Plln. 
xviL);  but  hundreds  were  in  the  feunOia  urbana;  and,  for 
the  pi|i]>ose  of  snperintendenoe»  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  dtTided  hito  d^cuHa  /  but  there  were  seyersl  particnbr  classes* 
which  ranked  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  Amctions  assigned 
them.  Theae  classes  were  the  crdinarti^  (with  their  vieariQf  md- 
ffortt,  m$diagtinh  ^ptaiM-^wOus  at  least  they  are  thus  distbguished 
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by  Ulpiao«  Dig,  xlvii.  10|  15,  MxUtum  interact,  qtuxlis  servmsU;  b^nm 
/rugi,  ordinariutt  diqmtaiorf  an  vero  vuigarii,  vel  msdiaitkmtB  am 

appear  to  hare  been  those  upper  dsres  (hanestior,  Cic.  Parad,  t.  2,) 
who  saperintended  certain  departments  of  the  household ;  they 
were  pbused  above  the  othen  {coBieris  pm^ecU  era9U)g  and  had  their 
own  slaTea  or  Ticarii,  who  were  their  own  pemUmii  goi  by  their 
own  economy.  Hor.  8at»  ii.  7>  79 :  Vicarius  estf  qui  attvo  pmrttt* 
Ck>mp.  Martial  iL  18»  7t  where  the  poet  gives  his  patron  notice^  tlia* 
he  shall  intermit  his  opera  iogaiUh  beoante  the  other  has  also  a  rae. 
Em  $cU  at  sarOTfot;  jam  nolo  vicariut  em.  These  Ticarii  existed 
at  an  early  period.  Plant  Atin*  ii.  4«  28,  eeh  mUki  irioarhm  MM^and 
do.  (Ferr.  lU.  28%  where  he  wishes  to  mark  the  vOilaf  of  DI09- 
notoai  a  ssrvut  pMiem,  says  fdmrium  nwUmm  huAet,  nikU  cmmimo 
peeuUi.  The  footing  was  shi^lar  when  the  master  himself  garo 
the  crdmariiut  a  alare  aa  his  immediate  subordinate^  who  assisted 
hhn  In  his  avooationi  or  supplied  his  plaoe.  The  differenee  being, 
that  the  ordinariua  was  responsible  for  the  vieaiini  to  his  master. 
Pbut.  MU,  ilL  2, 12,  auppromus,  so  nbemtoe.  So  BaIlio»P«MdL|l.  % 
13f  ealls  himself  ;9K&(a2lia»  the  vioariusjasitwere^of  hismasterBalUo. 
The  ordinarii  were  persons  enjoying  the  master's  special  confidence, 
and  entrusted  by  him  with  the  management  of  his  income  and 
outlay;  and  they  appointed  and  controlled  the  rest  of  the  family, 
both  in  the  liouse  and  at  ihe  villa.  Suet.  Gall.  12.  This  procurator 
iiiust  not  be  confounded  with  tho  Uko  torm,  bo  often  occurring  in 
legal  matters:  the  latter  could  only  be  a  free  man.  Dig.  iii.  3. 
Cic,  p.  Ccec.  20:  De  liberia  autem  quis']fih  est,  procuratoris  noruinc 
appdlatur.  But  the  domestic  procurators  were  slaves  or  tre^men, 
whom  the  master  intrusted  with  tho  care  of  soino  part  of  tho 
household.  Cic.  de  Or.  i.  68  :  Si  mawi'indum  ali<^utd  prL>curatori 
,  de  agricuUura  aut  imperandum  villico  ait.  Ad  Attic.  liv.  IG.  Some- 
times the  procurator  seems  to  hare  lu  en  the  regular  steward  of  the 
property.  Pliny,  Ep.  iii.  19,  says  of  the  adrantageous  situation  of 
two  country  properties,  posse  tUraque  eadem  operc^,  eodem  viatico 
imiserei  sub  eodem  procuratore  ac  pcene  iisdem  actoribut.  Stil]«  the 
word  procurator  does  not  seem  to  oeonr  till  later,  in  the  sense 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  entiro  management  of  the  famllia  ia 
entrusted.  Petr.  30;  Sen.  Epist.  14.  Quinct,  Deel,  ^il^/amUiam 
per  promraltioirm  cotuinetis.  Besides  the  fnoenrator,  the  actor  and 
dispeneator  arc  mentioned.  Tho  actor  seems  to  have  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  fismilia  rostica,  and  to  have  been  aboot  tho  Muae  aa 
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ffllicoik   Coliim.  L  7f  ib.  8.  Id&mquB  adori  prmetjpimidim  €itf  im 
comktmm  am  domi9tico  kabeai^  In  Bmr,  Dig,  nzlii.  7»  both 
oOor  and  viUtoui  are  mentioned,  as  if  tliey  were  two  different  Ibnc* 
tiona.    The  reason  isy  thai  on  oountry  eatatea  there  wafl»  beiidea 
tfaa  TflUeost  vbo  attended  eiduaiTely  to  the  teming^  a  apodal 
aoeoantaut  alao.    Bnl  the  TQlioita  night  be  actor  also.  He  then 
had  a  proemator  orer  him;  bni  a  vUBeoB,  aotor»  and  proeurator, 
nofor  existed  all  three  simtiltaneoiitly.   This  is  dear  from  Plin. 
Ep.  ui,  19 f  and  Golum.  i.  6.    The  dispensaior  was  the  cashier  and 
accountant,  especially  in  the  familia  urbana,  Cic.  ad  Att.  xi.  1 :  nihil 
scire  potui  de  )io3iri.3  doinesHcis  reb^iSy  de  quihm  aciji'lUaime  afflictur^ 
quod  (^ui  eas  dispensavit,  neque  ablest  istWi  neqne  ubi  terrarum  scio. 
But  there  were  also  dispensatores  of  the  lamilia  nistica,  Pompon. 
iJi'j.  L.  16,  166.    Both  are  joined  by  Cic.  de  Rep.  t.  3.    The  dis- 
peusator  nrny  possibly  hare  been  under  the  procurator  in  particular 
instances,  but  generally  himself  submitted  the  accounts  to  his 
master's  inspection.    Suot.  Galb.  12.,  ordinario  dispea^aiori  brevi- 
arium  rationnm  offtrenti.    Vesp.  22,  admonente  dispens'itore,  qxiemad. 
modtnyi  summam  rationibtis  vellet  raferri^  Ve.fpasi(i)u),  inquitfOdamcUo. 
80  also,  (Cic.  Fragm.  in  Xon.  iii.  18),  Quid  ta,  itiquamy  soles,  cum  rati* 
omem  a  dispensatore  accipis,  si  ctra  singula  probasti,  summam,  quae 
ex  his  can/ecta  mif  non  probamf  Comp.  Mart.  t.  42.  Jut.  L  81 ; 
Tii.  219. 

One  of  the  principal  domestics  was  the  atrmms,  who  originally 
waa  the  same  aa  the  dispensator  and  procurator.  Thns  In  Plaut. 
Arin.  ii  4»  the  jneudo-saurea,  as  atriensis,  receires  and  lends 
noneyt  mUs  wine  and  oil,  lends  plate  t  in  shor^  superintends  the 
whole  hoQSehold  a&hni,  em  omnium  rmsm  hems  summam  w^MdU^ 
Henoe  In  PssmI.  IL  2^  18,  he  can  be  Interehanged  with  the  ssBortiis 
or  jMYNmii, 

H.  Tone  «•  Baffiot     Pe.  Imo  mo  ego       mm  SnbbtlHo. 

II.  Qoid  istuc  Yerbi  est?      Ps.  Condus  promiu  sum,  pnHmiator  p0iif« 
H.  Qoafi  t«  dieas  atriensem.     P»,  Imo  atiiAiMi  ego  impno. 

In  later  tunee  Uiere  were  douhtlesa  speomi  atriensei,  to  see  that 
the  ofrfum  and  mim^mm»»  as  well  aa  the  whole  housob  were  kept  neat 
and  tidy  by  the  other  slaTea. 

The  oettariuBy  or  promos^  was  he  who  had  eharge  of  the  ceUa 
pmaria  and  wtuurist,  and  Ibmlahed  the  daily  supply,  and  took 
ehaige  of  whaterer  remained.  Proewraior  pmt.  Plant.  Pmitd,  11*  2» 
13.   Henoe  also,  eondm  prwmu,  Plant.  Capt.  It.  2, 115. 

Same,  poeoe,  firane  qoidTte ;  te  ftdo  eeHariiuii, 

Upon  which  the  Parasite  (It.  3,  1,)  says,  mihi  rem  summam 
er^cUdU  cibariam,    Comp.  Mil.  iii  2,  11,  24,  where  mention  is 
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made  of  a  suppromus,  who  stood  in  much  the  same  pofiitiou  to  the 
promus,  as  tho  amanuensis  did  to  the  difipen6ati>r.  Colum.  xi.  1 : 
Ut  dbm  €t  potio  sine  Jrcmde  a  eeUairik  pneheantur.  Perhaps  lie 
alao  gave  oat  the  demetmm^  dbvm  dmmnm^  to  tho  £ynilia. 

Among  the  ordinarii  may  also  be  reckoned  the  negotiatorm, 
ilaTes  who  oonducted  monoy  transactiona  on  aooouni  of  their 
maBtOFy  (not  meteatura,  Eraestii  dov.  s.  t.  negotiator).  See 
Obbar.  ad.  Mat,  Ep,  i.  1, 45.  That  instaaees  of  diiB  ooomred  ia 
later  times  cannot  be  denied;  but  in  more  remote  perioda  all 
qwmfuM  waa  conddered  indscoruB  for  the  crda  $0nak>rki$,  (see 
Becker^  VmoL  Conued,  Rom,  74),  and  the  equUea  were  themaelTea 
the  ncgotiatoresy  and  did  not  employ  tfaeir  alam  for  the  pnipoae. 

On  account  of  the  great  nmnber  of  slaTce,  who  were  no  doubt 
aometimea  TOry  noisy,  it  became  neeeaaary  to  baye  mimiiarii,  who 
watched  OTer  the  quiet  of  the  household.  Thus  Salvian.  ihtb. 
Dei,  iv.  3,  says :  Servi  quippe  pwmU  actores,  pavmt  $UeiUiano$,  pai/mi 
promratoret  s  ab  oftinthw  catdaniur.  This  was  written,  it  is  true^ 
in  the  fifth  century;  but  Seneca  also  alludes  to  them,  Ep.  47,  and 
aereral  inscriptions  appear  in  Fabretti,  206,  n.  54 — 56,  and  OrelL 
n.  2956. 

Tho  division  of  slaves  into  'lecuria?  probably  rendered  necessary 
an  especial  dccur'Wf  who  Btood  at  the  liead  of  each  of  tliem.  Suet. 
Do)u,  17;  DecuHo  cubicuhi riorum  ;  also  in  insciijitiuns,  Uctkar'wr(r$,i, 
etc.  Usually,  this  refers  to  the  dumm  Av/nsf",  but  these  dcmriones 
doubtless  existed  in  other  houses  also.  In  a  Pompeian  inscription 
wo  read,  i^xa'^'s  Fahium  et  Fallnmn  (two  slaves)  ///  (krurin  O'fhif. 

There  were  also  others  in  the  lumilia,  who  worked  in  the  capa- 
city *^>f  artisans,  especially  in  the  country-houses,  and  were  used  for 
scieutitic  purposes,  or,  as  artists,  ministered  to  the  ])lca-sin-es  of  their 
master.  It  is  uncertain  what  rank  these  heM,  and  whether  tliev  aro 
to  be  reckoned  amoni;  tho  ordinarii ;  in  any  case  they  w  ere  kottes- 
tiorcs.  Cicero,  (Par.  v.  2),  says,  U(  in  magna  (stultorum)  Jatnilia 
sunt  alii  lautiore^,  nt  sibi  videiiiur^  serviy  sed  (amen  servi,  atrienaee  ac 
topiamf  etc.  lie  then  opposes  to  them  those^  qui  non  hmeeUmmimn 
hmtm  servihUis  tenent. 

Ift  however,  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  ordinarius  and  Ticarias 
were  correlative  terms:  then  these  slaves  mav  also  be  called  ordi- 
nariiy  for  they  often  had  yicarii.  6ee  Cic.  Verr,  I.  36:  Peculia 
ammum  vicarUque  reHnentwr,  Cie,  p.  Roee,  Am,  41 .  The  number 
of  such  slares  was  greats  but  here  only  a  few  will  be  mentioned. 
First  come  the  regular  artists :  arehxUeHh  /<Ar%9  teetoreh  ttaiuanh 
pietOKt$t  ecelatoresj  plumarih  topiarii  (ab  hortorum  colturaX  fnridanH 
ogiMirif  (for  the  last  three*  see  Excursus  on  J%$  Oardemi);  next  come 
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.  tfmfhoniaeif  hMmetf  m«mt,  JknarnXmU  or  iekcmobakB,  peknurigtoh 
aaftMrMM^  ghdiatormi  ijf  s  lower  grade  were  morioneit  foiui  and 
/rtiHB^  mami  and  fioiMe^  or  ^wnilMMMt.  IWther»  thoee  who  took  ears 
of  ilie  library  and  woiki  of  art:  d  MMibCilMa^  d  jtahH««  d|9UMeolft«»» 
and  the  nomeroiifi  olait  of  UUraHi,  aa  amagmuUxt  Wfrani,  which  haa 
many  meanings  noUaiit  d  ffudSif ,  d  ewmt*  or  <i6  4;piffolt0»  to  whom 
periiaps  appeftain  the  lofteltoriV.  Lastly  may  be  named  the  mediMt 
withthdrdifBBrentgradei*  Theie  will  be  treated  of  flnt 

ld£DIG(  CHIEUEGI,  lATBALIFT^. 

It  was  only  at  a  late  period  that  the  stu<l)  of  Medidno  attaiiu'd 
to  distinction  in  Rome,  and  then  it  was  ahnost  exclusively  prac  tised 
by  foreigners.  Pliny  (xxix.  1,  6)  relates  that,  according  to  the 
account  of  Cassius  Heminn,  tho  first  Grecian  physician.  Ai-cha^'atlius, 
arrived  in  Romo  from  tlie  Peiopuiuicsus,  in  the  year  ot  liie  city  5.35. 
The  astonishment,  which  the  art  at  first  excited,  was  soon  changed 
into  distrust,  and  in  some  cases  into  aversion.  Cato  earnestly 
warned  his  son  against  the  Qreck  physicians  and  tlic  study  of  modi« 
dne;  no  doobt  many  nnprincipled  acts  were  committed  by  thcnii 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  charlatanry,  at  least,  can  be  laid  to 
their  charge.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  Plautus  scourges 
them  with  jokes  of  no  Tery  delicato  kind.  MtntuBclm.  t.  8 — ^5 ; 

Linnbl  Mdendo^  oeiiU  tpeetando,  dokot, 
Muiendo  medicmn,  dnm  te  ex  open  reetpiat. 
OdioBus  tandMD  ?is  ab  re;:^rotis  venit. 
Ait  86  obligasse  cms  fhu;tuin  jCsculapio, 

Apollini  autem  lirachhtm.    Nnnc  cop  to, 
Utrom  me  dicaoi  ducere  medicum,  an  ftUnum. 

One  has  only  to  read  the  following  scenes  to  be  coQTinced  that  the 
physician  in  this  play  has  been  the  original  of  all  the  pedantic  mi- 
dtciriB  and  charkOam  of  Molite.  Athemeus,  xr.  666 :  €l  fii)  Un-fial 
iawf  ovdcF  fiy  TMP  ypaitit4gnKSh'  ftttpirtpw.  Eren  in  the  tune  of 
Pliny,  the  Romans  themselTOS  attended  but  little  to  the  art,  though 
it  was»  as  he  testifies,  Tery  profitable ;  but  it  was  perhaps  for  that 
reayoo  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the  old  Romans.  Non  rem 
atUiqm  damnab€mit  md  arfam.  MaxUm  vetro  qumHum  esM  immani 
preUo  mf«»  reeuaahant*  Pliny  giTOS  an  interesting  account  of  die 
relation  in  which  the  patient  stood  to  the  physician,  which  may  be 
well  applied  to  our  own  times.  He  says,  after  remarking  that  the 
Romans  did  not  follow  the  science  with  so  much  adTantage,  /mmo 
vero  auctoritas  aliter  <^uai/i  Gf*xce  earn  tractantibuSi  eti<xm  apttd  impe- 
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rittf»  mperk$qyie  UngwB  turn  ett.  Ae  mmut  erwliiftfy  gwv  <Kt  uhitBm 
fttM  pertkmtf    Mldl^^rutil.  itd^tie  m  Aoe  arfMim  tolci  mmiU,  tU 
miemique  medkum  j»  prqftsBO  Haim  ereiaiur,    NMb  prai&na  Im 
§Hf  qum  jnmiaC  tnktMcm^  capUale  mtUum  eaoemplum  vmeHetO!,  Di^ 
ount  perieMt  nottrU  ti  €xpeniamitak  pet  morlM  ii^iin^  flMcKop^ 
turn  ibmMieni  aedduH  impunUcu  tmnma  art.   Ai  (ho  profflwianiU 
phyfliefauMb  therefore^  were  not  alwayB  looked  upon  with  the  mcmt 
&T0urable  eyes,  the  RomftDB  used  to  employ  tnvtworihy  slayee,  or 
teedmen,  ae  house-physicians ;  and  ckoM.  ftihen  of  fondUoi  eleo 
oolleoted  recipes  of  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  in  partioiilar 
eases.   Thus  Cato  bad  a  kind  of  recipe-book,  commentariiun,  quo 
mederetur  filioj  aervis^famillarihiis.  These  slaves  were  called  niedici^ 
and  medkceG\Gn  are  mentioned  in  insoriptioiis.    SurgLrv,  as  well 
physic,  wiui  practised  V)y  the  modici,  as  wo  uiay  see  ivom  passages  in 
X^Iautus ;  but  it  is  possible  that  others  were  specially  employed  in 
this  department,  and  hence  called  vulnerum  medicij  vulnerarii.  In 
inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  regular  chirttrpi  occur ;  and 
Celsus,  (lib.  Til.),  gives  as  the  qualities  requisite:  middle  age,  a 
steady  hand,  c:«>od  eye,  &c.   Al  -out  this  time,  physic  generally  began 
to  b*^  divided  into  different  branches;  doctors  for  diseases  of  the 
eye,  (or ^/ /        or  medici  ah  ocid{s\  as  well  as  dentists,  and  others 
glcillod  ill  tlio  treatment  of  any  particular  local  disordor^  are  parti* 
cularly  mentioned.    Mart.  x.  66. 

The  iatraliptas  were  probably  at  first  doctors'  assistants,  who  took 
care  of  the  embrocations ;  but  in  later  times  they  appear  to  hare 
fonned  a  distinct  class  of  medical  men.  See  PUn  xxiz.  1, 2.  The 
younger  Pliny  says,  (Ep.  x.  4^  Proximo  anno^  domine,  grcmnima 
wtletudmiB  ad  periculum  vUcB  wbmHu  iatraliptm  otmrntC  Respect- 
hag  the  tahernce  fiMdicorum  or  medUmm  (as  foMfruKsX  lee  Helttd. 
ad  Horat.  Sat.  i.  7,  S. 

A  second  important  class  of  weU-educated  slaves  were  the 

UTEEATI; 

of  ooorsei  in  quite  a  different  sense  from  what  it  bears,  Plaxtt.  Cbs. 

ii.  6,  49.  Here  it  signifies  those  slaves,  of  whose  Uterary  acquire- 
ments and  knowledge  tlio  master  made  use  for  his  own  purposes. 

The  general  meaning  of  the  word  is  given  by  Suet,  de  III.  Gramm. 
4:  Appcllatio  Qramnvaticorum  Grccca  consuetuditie  invaluit,'  sed  initio 
literati  voeabamtiir.  He  then  gives  the  distinction  between  Vueratu^ 
and  liUratorf  referring  us  to  Orbiliiis :  nam  apud  majorfs.  cuni 
/amiUa  aiicujm  venalii  produceretur,  mn  teinere  quetn  iiU:raium  in 
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tUitioj  ted  literatorfni  insrribi  solUum  r?fir  (piasi  Jion  perfectum  lUeris, 
md  imt^tfum.  l*rcTiou&ly,  however,  he  girea  the  explanation  of 
Comeliufi  Nepos  (which  differs  from  the  above).  Comdius  quoqm 
Ntpo§  in  libellOf  quo  diatinguit  literatum  ab  enuUio,  literatM  qmdem 

atil  dket^  avi  toriUIre:  eorfenim  proprk  no  ojppoUandos  poeUtmin 
mterpreteSf  qui  a  €ftwei$  ypoftfmruuA  nominmtmtf  Mmkm  literatarea 
mdkOoB,   Th«  ezplM^ti<m  of  QiIuUim  is  more  apptopriste  to  tho 

In  tbe first plaoe  thtfjc^wmused as 

ANAGNOSTJS, 

also  oslled  Mom^  ratdeis.  Meoof  polite  edoeationiised*  when  at 
HbtoT  niea]a»  or  not  in  any  other  manner  mentaUy  ooenpiedf  and 
ereo  in  the  baths^  to  hare  persons  to  read  to  them.  Thus  the 
jounger  Plinj  relates  of  his  nnde^  {Ep,  iii.  5),  iS^psr  ccmam  Ubet 

fmtm  lector  qwadkun  perperom  prammciamtf  revoeam  H  repeH  co^ 
ij^wN^eto.  Bttt  then:  In  Momu  woUtm  balmri  tempm  thtdiv  sdm»» 

far  ietgiturque,  audUhai  aliquid^  anU  dietabat.  The  same  person 
lajs  of  himself,  (iz.  86X  CoenanH  mihi,  si  cum  Mteofv,  vel  pauci$f  liber 
legitur;  and  Cornelius  Nepos  relates  of  Atticus,  (c.  16),  Nemo  in 

eonvivio  ejm  aliud  dKp6afta  atidivU,  guam  ancujnosten.  Neque  tmquam 
sine  altqim  lectione  apud  eum  c(enatum  est.  Martial  frequently  alludes 
to  tliis  habit,  and  sometimes  with  complaints;  for  several  persons 
only  invited  him  to  their  tables  to  read  to  liim  their  bad  comedies, 
iii.  50.  Auj^stus,  when  unable  to  sleep,  used  to  send  for  lectoreSy  or 
con/ahuiatorte.  Suet.  Aug,  78;  Cic.  ad  Mt.  i.  12. 
AU  the 

LIBRABH 

belong  to  this  olaas.  They  were  slares  used  for  writings  henoe  also 
eaUedsorA^e^hnt  perfbetly  distinct  from  the  teribeepMicit'who  were 
Ifter^  and  formed  n  separate  crda;  and  also  from  the  hiUiopokc, 
also  ealled  WtrarU,  Eraesti,  CZetr.  Oe.  19ie  librarii  again  were 
called*  aooording  to  the  nse  they  were  pntto^oft  qnilolli;  adndOeg 
a  MbUatheeaf  nokurU.  It  will  be  best  to  exphdn  these  in  the  Ex- 
cimnses  on  The  Library  and  Letter. 
Ee^MCting  the  PeedofOffi,  see  p.  188. 

We  now  come  to  those  who  (frequently  in  no  honoorable  man- 
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ner)  served  for  amusement ;  for  instance,  at  meal?,  when  tlio  business 
of  the  day  was  at  an  end,  and  every  thing  was  brouLrlit  tocrcther  tiiat 
could  serve  for  recreation.  Of  course,  in  the  eariier  limes,  such 
pleasures  were  unknown,  and  it  was  only  after  the  war  with  Antio- 
chu^.  (when  the  fornior  F-implicity  yielded  generally  to  Asiatio 
luxury),  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  ropast  began  to  be  hoiirhtenet!, 
not  only  by  refinement  in  cookery,  but  also  by  all  manner  of  shows 
and  iiLp6ai$aTa^  by  artists  hired  for  the  oecaaion,  or  even  kept  among 
the  regular  retainers  of  the  family.  Livy,  xxxiz.  6.  Of  this  kind 
were  the  lympAontoc^  the  corps  of  houMhc^d  mnucians,  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  whom  ehowi  their  general  use.  Cic.  Mil.  21 : 
Jfi/o,  qui  tttin^tftini^  fum  Mfu  |merof  ^mfhomacoB  uxorit  duc^bat 
anciUarum  greges.  Petr.  o.  83.  "id  Senec.  Ep.  54,  m  MMMaea- 
fjonf6ii*  fnwbrU  plvi  eantorum  qaam  m  thMriB  olim  apectaiorwm 
/kU.  Gio.  Verr.  iii.  44;  Div.  17 ;  UIp.  J>iff,  tU.  1.  This  Is  what  tito 
aliud  Jbtpda/m  alludes  to^  In  the  abote-mentioned  passage  of  Gorne* 
liuslilepos. 

To  these  were  added>  ui  later  tunes*  Uidiimmj  mM,  J^nmnbiuli, 
or  dchmkobatoff  petauritioBt  saUairieeBf  ^ladiaioreSf  and  such  like;  all 
of  whom  are  found  in  the  house  of  Trimalchio.  They  require  no 
explanation ;  but  on  account  of  the  petauriskBp  we  may  quote  Pe- 
tron.  58:  Petauri$larii  tandem  vm$iruni:  5aro  tam^nntmiit  ewn 
tealtB  tomtititf  puerumque  jtmit  per  gradm  et  in  tumnia  parU  odaria 
§aUare;  cireuUM  dmnde  ardentei  transtre  €t  dmlSbu$  ampJioram  sms* 
tinere.  These  were  such  arts  as  are  practised  by  our  mountebaiiki. 
According  to  Mart.  (v.  12),  Linus  let  seven  or  eight  boys  stand  on 
ids  arms,    Comp.  Ter.  Hecyr.  i.  ii.  26. 

The  taste  for  the  deformed  and  idiotic  nwriones,J<Uui  and  jatu<B, 
was  still  more  strange.  The  morion es  were  perhaps  originally 
regular  Cretins,  at  least  the  term  comprehends  not  only  absurdity 
but  deformity;  and  Mart.  vi.  39  dcsr  riln  s  one;  >inito  capitc  et  nuri- 
btis  Umgw^qtim  sic  moventinwd  soIcut  u,u//ort/m.  But  their  al>>urdity 
was  the  chief  point ;  and  llie  stupider  they  were,  the  more  valuable, 
as  afibrding  most  opportunity  for  laughter.    Mart.  viii.  13,  says, 

Morio  dictus  erat :  viginti  niilibus  em!. 
Redde  inihi  tiammoa,  GargUiane:  sapit. 

Comp.  xiv.  210.  Even  in  Seneca's  house  there  was  no  lack  of  theni» 
Ep,  50.  Sarpattenf  %upori$  meat  Jhhiam  msit  heredUarium  omm  tii 
domo  mea  rtmannms  eatm  avenmimu$  a6  ittk  prodiffiiBf  stun  m 
qvando  /bitu>  ddectari  voh,  non  est  miJU  lonffi  quasrendum  s  m$  fide^. 
Pretty  mudh  on  a  par  with  those  were  tibe  nam*  and  iiomb»  also 
pvmiUumetp  dwarfii»  who  were  especial  Ikvonrites  of  the  ladies. 
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Geil.  (zix.  13)  explains  vavovf,  brevi  cUque  humili  corpan  homkm 
pankum  tMfmi  iemmn  ezgtatU€8.    Stal.  SUv,  i  6»  67 : 

Hio  Aodax  sabit  ordo  pumilonum, 
Qu08  natnra  brevi  statu  peractos 
Nodosum  aemel  in  globam  ligavit. 

U  is  true  that  SueUmioi  aayi  of  Augustus,  (Aug,  83),  pumilos  atque 
€U$torto$ — ui  hMrkt  nahmrm  maUqut  omtntt  abkorrebai  /  Irat  siiU  he 
had  a  oooti-dwir^  Canopas,  the  pet  of  his  niece  Julia;  Plin.  H.  JV. 
HL  16,  where  eases  are  meQtioDed  on  purpose  for  these  little  men. 
8net.2^.  61.  The  nam  dilfored  from  the  <liflor^  8net  and 
Qoioot.  IM,  298;  Ina.  it  5.  These  monsters  used  to  leam  to 
danee  and  pUy  the  osstanets*  Brookh.  ad  Prop,  Ir,  8»  48.  Later, 
they  used  to  enact  fights.  Stat.  Dio  Oass.  Izrii.  8.  Bronse 
statues  of  these  ahortions  are  still  e&tant.  Ooii  Jfiit.  Eir,  i.  76. 
They  also  ooeor  in  Poropeian  frescoes,  Casanb.  ad  Sugt.  Oof.  88. 
We  must  also  recScon  here  the  QrmcyXh  or  Greek  honse-philoso. 
phers,  if  the  usage  of  which  Boettiger  speaks,  8<Jb.  il.  86»  be  based 
on  good  ground,  as  in  that  case  they  would  nearly  represent  the 
Parasike, 

Essentially  diilureut  from  these  were  the  clabs  called 

VULaARES, 

under  which  name  are  to  bo  understood  those  who  had  ono  low 
and  definite  occupation,  either  in  or  out  of  the  liouse.  To  thia 
class  belonged,  hrstly  the  ostldrius  or  janitor,  wlio  constiiiitly  kept 
watch  over  the  entrance  of  the  house.  In  ancient  times,  and  often 
even  later,  tlieir  attendance  was  secured  by  tastouing  them  with 
a  chain  to  the  entrance.  Aurt.  Je  Clor.  Rhet.  3,  L.  OtadHus 
aerviisse  dkUur,  otque  etiam  osiianu$  veUri  more  in  caUtia  juisse* 
Ofidp  Amor,  i.  161  : 

Janitor,  iudignum,  dura  religate  catena. 
Sagittar.  de  Janutt  Vett.  xri.  19.  Later,  however,  he  dwelt  in  the 
cdla  ostiarxat  Sueton.  ViUll.  16 ;  Petr.  c.  29.  The  dog  mentioned 
by  Suetonius  belonged  exclusively  to  the  janitor;  but  besides  this, 
IUlo  as  the  modem  porter  carries  his  staff  of  state^  so  did  the  osti- 
arius  appear  with  his  vir^  or  arundOf  though  not  as  mere  inat^nia, 
bet  in  case  of  need  to  repel  an  intruder.  Sen.  de  ContL  sap.  14. 
Petr.  c  184 :  arundinem  a6  rofwU.  Ct  c.  98.  Brouckh.  ad 
Ptvp$ri.  ir.  7»  21. 

The  assertion  of  Wustermann,  fbunded  on  Tibnll.  i.  7>  76»  and 
1.  8, 61,  and  Phrat  Cunt.  i.  1,  76:  (Amu  hk  aoUt  aibUare  etuiMt 
janitriXf)  that  females  also  serred  as  door-keepers,  doserros  oor- 
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rection.  In  Plautus  it  refers  to  the  houBO  of  a  leno,  who  gaaids  his 
meretric^s  with  a  kna.  So  in  Appul.  Met.  i.  p.  112,  1  otis  is  the 
only  maid  in  the  house,  and  therefore  must  open  the  house-door. 
Again*  Tibull.  (i.  7,  76)  refers  only  to  the  bolted  door. 

. . .  nunc  diipliret  illi, 
Qiuecunque  apposita  est  janua  dura  hcnu 

So  in  i.  6y  61p  the  mother  of  Delia  is  meant,  and  not  AjanUi'UB: 

H«ec  foribosqae  mauet  uoctu  mc  affix*. 

Id  a  Roman  house,  where  numbetleiB  clients  came  to  die 
Mkiia^t  and  wri  ampHitimii  met  to  oonrerse,  a  jaoitrix  would  har© 
beea  a  tCniige  appendage.  With  equally  little  foondation,  does 
BOttigery  Saib*  roppoae  a  Jaoitrix  in  the  aate-foom  of  the  la^  oC 
ibe  home.  Sndh  a  limiale  would  hare  as  little  right  to  the  afipel- 
,  latieu  of  jaidferixy  as  the  ei<(Marjw  to  that  of  jai^ 

Next  came  the  eMoukarii,  who  had  the  superritioii  of  the  rittiiig 
and  Bleeping  toomiy  and  probably  when  the  niaater  was  at  home 
waited  in  the  ante-ohamher.  In  Suet  Tib.  21,  and  Dtm,  16,  ihej 
aie  tenned  mbkulo  prcffpotiiL  They  also  annonnoed  viriiony  de. 
V&rr,  ill.  4.  Hune  vettri  jamUiru,  kune  euhUviarU  dUigmUf  kmm 
Uberi^mfri,  Aamm  $ervi  aneUlwque  amanig  hie  eum  vtmU,  ecfra  oi*dinm% 
vMolur;  Me  $oki$  UUtwhdiw,  eceieri  tmpe  frugaJMm  homimm  e»* 
cMunltir.  From  whence  it  seems  clear  that  Tbitors  were  admittod 
according  to  the  order  of  their  amyal.  Cic.  ad  Att.  2.  Under  the 
emperor  there  were  special  servi  ab  officio  ivlmissioiium,  in  addition 
to  the  cubicularii,  between  whom  and  the  vduHi  there  would  &eem 
to  have  been  but  little  difference. 

Even  when  they  went  abroad  without  any  pomp,  one  or  more 
slaves  were  alwa\^  in  attendance,  hence  named  pidi&'<iniy  who,  as 
we  learn  from  eeveral  inscriptions,  were  a  particular  class,  and 
every  slave  who  follo\se<l  the  master  was  not  called  by  this  name. 
S.  Goti,  dt'  Columh.  Liv.  Aug.;  Corn.  Is'ep.  Att.  13:  Noinqtie  in 
(famiUa)  erant  piieri  literatwaimiy  anannontte  optitni  ct  plurimi  libranif 
tit  ne  pedisequus  quidem  (juisquam  esscty  qui  turn  utirumque  honim 
pukhrefacere  posset.  Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  6;  Verr,  i.  36,  circwn  pedes. 
That  fashion  required  the  attendance  of  slares,  and  exempted  the 
masters  from  the  performance  of  even  the  most  trifling  exertioni» 
we  see  from  Martial  ix.  60^  22:  am  dm$  oolieet  emU  et  ijp§e  HUiL 

Besides  these,  Romans  of  rank  used  a  nommdator.  In  the 
times  of  the  Bepublic^  those  who  deshed  to  attain  to  hi^  offices 
were  obliged  to  obserre  many  little  attentioQSi  not  onlj  to  people 
of  distfaietion*  but  also  towards  the  oommondtiaens.  ThehrboMS 
wefo  open  to  the  visits  of  eTerybody»  and  when  they  were  out  of 
doors  they  were  expected  to  remember  all  their  names^  and  to 
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mj  aomeihing  agroo>ble  to  thenL  At  it  was  ImpoisiUe  to  recaD  at 
a  momfiDt  the  name  and  chnctuiistanoeB  of  each  oim^  thm  w«ra 
dsfety  wlioee  duty  conatoted  in  rememberiog  the  namea  of  tboae 
whom  they  mt^  and  infonning  their  maater.  Ote.  AiL  !?.  1 :  ad 
w(0m  da  vMi^  wl  iMmo  wttiua  oniMf  Aomo  nomaiM^talori  nohu^terit, 
fm  nUhi  oMam  non  vmmii.  Thdr  memory  heeame  a  prorerb. 
Bometfanea  If  hia  memory  lUIed  him*  the  nomenelator  rabekitQted 
lome  fidse  name»  Senee.  Ep,  27:  vetiUm  nommelalor,  qui  nomma 
mm  rMk,  9td  imponU,  In  howea  where  the  taiutoHo  wai  nmne- 
rooib  1^  nomendator  was  reqnlnte.  Sen.  EpiiL  19 :  hoMat  eon- 
9mUf  qmtm  e  mrto  wakskmihim  nommdaior  digemnt.  The  nomen- 
dator  had  another  fbnetion  to  diacharge  (Petron.  c.  47,  and  Plin. 
miL  6,  21),  Tiz.  that  of  informing  the  guests  what  dishes  were 
serred  up,  and  making  known  their  soveral  excellcQcics.  Comp. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  26,  witli  Heindorf's  remarks. 

The  Ucticarii  were  the  slaves  who  l>oro  the  Jectiox,  and  when  the 
custom  became  de^rrees  more  coiuinon,  they  were  important 
functionaries:  women  were  carried  in  the  city,  men  outside  of  it 
and  in  the  ge^ttdionm.  Hie  strongest  and  mopt  imposing  in  appear- 
ance were  chosen  ;  S\Tians,  Celts,  Germans,  and  especially  Cappa- 
docians.  Sometimes  six  in  number,  at  others  eitrht,  lertica  hexaphoros, 
or  octaphoros.  The  custom  is  described  by  Lucian,  Ct/uicy  722; 
Senec.  £p.  31  :  turha  aervotnim  U'ciicnin  per  itliwrn  nrhrrjia  ac 
perefffina  portaiUium.  For  other  passages,  see  Tit.  Popma,  de  Op, 
8«rv.  in  Pol.  That.  iii.  1366 ;  comp.  Lips.  EUcL  i.  19 ;  Boettig.  Sab. 
It  202.  Before  the  lectioa  went  anteambuloTiesj  in  order  to  clear  a 
lead  through  a  crowd.  Theee  were  properly  some  of  the  class  of 
poor  clientsy  and  not  bUtob.  They  did  not  alwaya  confine  theou 
aelvea  to  the  eostomary  words,  Date  lomm  domino  meo,  but  occa< 
rionally  made  room  with  their  elbowa  and  hand%  aa  related  by 
Martial*  (lii.  46),  who,  in  order  to  escape  paying  continually  the 
opera  fdj^otoy  olfani  to  hia  rw  hia  freedmant  who  might  eren  aorfe 
aa  ft  iMifMrim  or  mUamMo*  Thia  led  lometimea  to  disagreeable 
eoUUona.  PUny  relaiea  (Ep.  iii.  14) :  Eqiu$  Bammm  a  mmo  ^ 
(Laigii  Haoedonia),  til  trtmaUmn  dam,  mam$  Inwear  <Kliiioiilhic 
wm/ariU  9$,  nee  Hrvum,  a  quo  erol  taetuSf  md  Upturn  Maoedanmn  tarn 
granker  pakna pircfmUf  vtpams  contidmt,  Thna  ibey  went  In  the 
city,  bnt  on  a  joomcy  the  eicort  was  much  greater.  Hie  nie  of 
nmnera  or  ontriden  ia  not  peculiar  to  modem  times  $  the  Bomana 
also  were  fimd  of  this  species  of  display,  at  leait  aa  eaily  aa  the  first 
century  afler  Ghrist,  and  the  cunorvt,  and  Numidos,  who  ran  and 
rode  in  advance  of  the  rheda  or  corrtica,  are  finqpeiitfy  mentioned. 
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Thus  Seneca  {Ep.  87)  says:  O  qnam  euperem  UU  (Caton!)  mme 

occurrerc  aHiju-em  ex  his  Trossulis  in  via  divitil»i3,  cursores  et  NumU 
das  tt  iUuUum  ^tnta  st>  /ntlreris  oxjcntem!  Sen.  Ep.  126  :  Ohines  jam 
sic  pere^jrinantui-f  ut  illos  ynmidarum  prcecurrat  eqriitattUt  ut  timnsn 
car»  jrum  anter^dat.  Suet.  iVcr.  30  ;  Tit.  9.  Marti^  (iii.  47)  says  of 
one  who  takes  with  him  from  the  city  into  the  country  the  produe- 
tions  oi'  the  country  :  Xec  feriatm  ibat  ante  currmam.  Std  tuta 
J'awi  ntrsor  ova  purtabut,  and  of  himself,  (xii.  24),  Nan  rector  Lj/hiei 
nii/er  rahalll^  Succinctm  neqvf  cursor  antt'cj>Aii.  Such  luxury,  how- 
eTcr,  w^is  unheard  of  in  the  tioios  of  the  i republic;  for  nothine:  can 
be  inferred  from  the  figurative  spcecii  of  Cicero,  Verr.  v.  41.  Still 
something  like  it  is  mentioned,  Cic.  dc  Rep.  i.  12:  Pmr  nnntiavit 
vmire  ad  mm  Ladium  ;  thU  was  a  fila?e  sent  on  beioro  to  aunounoo 
his  arriyal. 

We  must  hore  make  mention  of  the  cctpsariiy  which  has  a  wiely 
of  Bignifications,  as  capsa  itself  is  also  used  ia  dirers  senses.  L 
Tliey  who  took  care  of  the  dothea  of  the  bathers,  and  placed  them 
in  the  capsa,  as  thievliig  was  nowhere  more  prevalent  than  at  the 
bath.  See  the  commentators  on  Petron.  30^  Burm.  IL  The 
slaTOs  who  followed  the  children  to  achool*  and  carried  in  a  e^paa 
the  artidea  required  there.  Juren.  z«  117 :  Qicms  tegimlmr  ctutot 
angutim  vemula  capaa.  They  are  mentioned  finqnently  In  connez* 
ion  with  the  pndagogl.  Suet.  JVa*.  8<S:  Comtat  fmtdam  cum 
pcBdoffogis  0t  capaariu  una  prandio  neeaioi*  III.  The  ahiTea  who 
carried  after  their  masters  the  ierimum  (capsa,  Oic  JDkf,  in  Cm. 
16),  in  which  sense  ihey  were  perhaps  equiralent  to  the  $cri$iiani, 
of  whom  mention  is  so  frequently  made  in  inscriptions;  although 
under  this  appolUition  may  also  be  nnderstood  those  who  were 
eustodet  aermtorum. 

The  advenitoTM  were  not  a  pardoular  class  of  slares.  The  master 
on  arriving  at  his  destination,  for  instance  at  the  house  of  another, 
dismissed  the  pedisequi,  with  orders  to  return  and  escort  him  ba<  k. 
There  is  a  clear  passatre  in  riant.  3fostcIl.  i.  4,  1,  where  (Jalli«ia- 
matas  visits  Philolaclies,  and  sava  to  the  slaves  who  liad  accompa- 
nied him,  Advorsum  veniri  mUn  ad  Phihlacfietem  volo  tempiyri ; 
hence,  Phaniseus  (who  is  on  this  account  mentioned  in  the  cata- 
logue ol  the  ciiaractcrs  by  the  name  of  advrrsito,  ,  wiiich  does  not 
occur  elsewhere)  rivs,  iv.  1,  24:  Nunc  e*y  adv</rsum  Itero  ex  plurimia 
sm^'is.  Comp,  ^f<  n>f  rh.  ii,  3,82;  Ter.  Adr.  i.  1,2.  There  appears 
to  be  no  more  mention  of  tho  custom  after  Terence ;  but,  in  later 
timos.  the  slaves  were  retained  in  the  house  of  the  acquaintance, 
particularly  at  the  ccsna,  when  they  took  chaige  of  their  master's 
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clotheB  aiid  $oU'<p,  and  stood  behind  hini.  Hcnco  tlio  eipresaion^  a 
ptdilmi  pueri,  Tho  custom  is  dear ;  Martial,  ziL  88» 

Bis  Cotta  iol«u  pcf^tan  m  qinettai^ 
Dam  ncgUgentem  dodt  ad  pedes  Tenum, 

and  other  passaj^es ;  and  Sonoca,  Bene/,  in.  20,  27,  where  two 
instances  arc  to  ho  found:  first,  that  of  Pauhis,  who  mateUce  admo^ 
verat  the  hoad  of  Tiberius,  which  he  wore  as  a  cameo  in  a  ring. 
This  was  a  suOicicnt  offenco  for  the  vr.Htl<j<it<>r  Maro  to  found  an 
accusation  on;  hut  the  slave  of  Paulus  had  jierceived  his  intent, 
and  drew  the  ring  from  the  finger  of  his  master  (servuii  rjitHy  cui 
nMel'^mtur  imhl'irr^  ei  ebrio  annulum  ejttroMt):  and  secondly,  the 
case  of  a  v'lr  orfUnU  senatorii,  v,ho  liad  spoken  against  Augustus; 
Ut  primtnn  dUnxit,  9enm9  qiii  c(£nanti  ad  pedes  steUraiy  narrate  qwjs 

We  caiin  it  inter  from  Cic.  in  Pis.  9,  where  the  name  orcui"s, 
that  tliey  had  regular  later nnrii :  hut  it  is  tn-idcnt  that  b hives  pre- 
coded  them  w  ith  torches  or  ianthorns  as  they  went  home.  See  Val. 
Max.  Ti.  8, 1 ;  JuTen.  iii.  285 ;  Petrou.  79;  Suet.  Aug,  29:  Senmm 

We  hare  still  to  mention  as  slaves,  used  out  of  doors,  tlic  snlu* 
tigeruli  pueri  of  Plaut.  Aid,  iii.  5»  26,  or  nuncii^  renuncii^  Plant. 
Tnn,  ti.  1,  22,  something  like  errand-boy? :  and  the  UMkarnt  of 
wbom  more  will  be  said  in  the  account  of  The  Letter. 

The  names  of  the  remaining  vulgares,  who  had  ftxed  household 
oceupalionst  either  expUuu  their  own  meaning,  or  will  partly  he 
described  In  the  account  of  the  Tarioua  parts  of  the  household  to 
which  they  belonged.  Among  these  were  all  those  who  profided 
for  the  wants  of  the  table>  as  pittorut  dtUeiarU,  coqui,  JariorHf 
fiaeentairnf  tridiniariif  with  the  irieliniarthaf  9iruetcre$f  earpions 
and  iotfioi^  a  ^yolAo,  or  a  poHons,  and  so  on ;  or  for  clothes  and 
ornaments,  as  vesiiarii,  veMifi^i,  panvian^  a  veif^  and  od  eeftam, 
also  vmtispm,  vestipltei^  ah  omamen^  eu9tode$  aurif  omafrtMS,  eos^ 
uMlcB,  fonsore^,  cinifiones,  ad  uM^iMnla,  and  others.  These  will  be 
mentloiied  in  the  proper  place. 

It  IB  difficult  to  say  what  difference,  If  any,  there  was  between 
the  class  of  Yulgarcs  and  the 

MEBUStlNL 

Ix  the  fragment  of  Ulpian,  quoted  before*  ihey  are  connected 
with  the  Tulgares  by  a  veZ,  and  not  opposed  to  them  by  an  on  /  and 
the  qontloii  %  how  &r  they  were  differeDt  ftom  them.  They  occur 
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most  trequently  in  the  familia  rustica.  Cic.  Cat,  ii.  3,  cr^ntftf  r^nL 
lectus  rusticis  nu'diaaiinis ;  Colum,  ii.  13,  posse  af/rum  duc^uivfum 
jugertim  giibh/i  dtwbus  juijui  bvum,  lotideim^i''  h\il>iilri.<  cf  sex  inedias- 
tinis ;  id.  i.  9,  separandi  sunt  vinitores  ab  aratoribtt^i  iique  a  niediag" 
tiuis.  But  are  also  to  be  found  in  flio  fauiilia  urbana.  Thus  Horace 
{Epist.  i.  14,  14)  says  to  his  TilUc:us»  who  was  formerly  a  medias- 
tinus  in  the  city» 

Tu  meditstlDQi  tacita  prece  rm  pettbts: 
Nano  nritam     Indos  «t  lMln«a  vUUeiis  optaa» 

JMg.  Til.  7, 9,  and  It.  9,  I9  where  he  tay%  Ccetervm  $i  ^uii  op«ra 
meditutmi /utyjitur,  non  cofUineiur  (edlctoy)  ul  puta  atriarU,  /oearii, 
$t  hit  iliiM^ei.  Whence  it  appean  that  mediaithii  were  vulgarcs, 
but  of  the  lowo*  daiBi  who  were  used  for  all  aorli  of  common 
work,  in  the  nutica  as  day-labooren,  in  the  nrbana  as  inferior 
house-slaves.  Thoy  also  appear  to  be  alluded  to  in  Cic.  Par,  v.  2, 
Sed  ft  iji  familia  qui  tmctant  ista,  qtii  tergtmt^  qui  unguni,  qui 
verruut,  qui  spargunt,  non  honesttMimnm  locum  servitutis  tenmt,  etc. 
The  etymology  given  by  Aero,  and  the  Scholiast  of  Cruquius, 
oil  II or.  Epigt.  i.  14, 14,  qui  in  medio  stat  ad  quwvis  imperata  paraius, 
ai)pear8  not  unsuitable,  if  not  correct;  while?  the  second  etymology, 
in  media  urbe  (aarn)  viventcSt  is  abi^urd.  I'risciau  confines  the  nfime 
to  the  balneatorts  who,  as  being  of  the  lowest  class  of  slaves,  might 
possibly  have  belonged  to  them.  Nonius,  ii.  673t  more  correctly 
observes  that  they  are  ctdatm  ijuo'/i'e  ministri. 

The  last  class  of  slaTes  that  remain  to  be  described  are  the 

QUALES-QUALES, 

who  appear  to  be  mentioned  under  this  name  only  in  the  passage  of 
XJlpian,  before  quoted  :  UU'um  ordinariu^ — an  vuharis  vef  medias- 
tinus — an  qff'iJif.qiuilis.  It  was  cither  any  slave  one  pleased,  since 
there  could  scajcely  bo  a  class  lower  than  the  mediastini,  or  it  was 
a  Und  of  penal  class,  qftaliquali  condidone  viventts^  but  did  not  in- 
clude thopcwho  wore  compelled  to  labour  as  vinetiy  romptditl^  in  the 
pistrinac,  lapiciduuf ,  erffistulay  or  T^tri;  for  these  are  named  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  and  the  ergastula  are  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Appul.  Apol.  504:  Quindecim  liberi  Iwrninej*  populuji  e$t;  tot-' 
idem  aervi /amilia ;  totidem  vincti  ergastulum.  Comp.  Lips.  El.  ii.  15. 

Chief  among  the  andUcB  or  $arvw  are  the  omatrices,  who  were 
employed  about  the  apparel  or  ornaments,  or  in  the  toilette  of  their 
mistress ;  but  their  peculiar  serriccs  will  be  explained  in  the  Excursus 
on  2%$  FemtUe  Dmh  and  Boettiger  has  already  gone  deep  into  the 
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wabjecL  We  mnsi  jnit  obtem^  however,  in  contrwUetion  to  his 
ttalemeiit,  that  neither  the  cotmekB  (i.  22),  nor  theeiii|^^(t  144), 
wer»  female  alaves.   Ckmp*  Heindorl  cm!  Sorat.  SaL  I.  2^  08. 

POSmON  AND  T&EATMSNT  OF  THE  SLAVES. 

The  way  in  wliith  the  Greeks  treate<l  their  slaves  was  far  mure 
huinano  than  amonGf  the  Romans.  The  general  notion  of  the 
ancients  respecting  slaves  was,  that  they  were  entii  cly  tlie  property 
of  til*  ir  masters,  who  might  make  any  use  they  thought  tit  of  thera, 
dispose  of  them  according  to  their  pleasure,  and,  if  they  chofic,  kill 
them.  But,  in  Greece,  though  the  slave  had  no  political  rights,  yet 
his  master  respected  his  rights  as  a  man.  Bo  that  Gai.  Tn^t,  i.  62, 
{apud  omnet  peraeque  gmim  animadverure  po$$umugt  dommii  in  mrvoa 
vtUB  nM9que  poiestatem  esscy  et  quodcunqm  pet  iervum  acpikiiur,  id 
domino  acqttiritur),  is  not  true  of  Athens,  where  the  master  could 
not  kill  his  slaro.  Antiph.  d€  Ccade  Herod,  p.  727.  In  fact,  he  was 
prevented  from  acts  of  arbitrary  cruelty,  by  being  compelled  in  such 
cases  to  sell  the  slare.  See  Beckei^s  Cha/ncU$^  translated  by  Ket- 
calfe^  p.  277*  Bnt  at  Rome  the  case  was  dilTerent.  Throughout 
the  Republic,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  up  to  the  times  of  the 
Antonines,  the  master  held  absolute  control  otbt  his  ahiTO.  He 
could  practise  the  most  cruel  baibarities  on  him,  or  eren  kill  him, 
with  impunity.  So  thai  slayes  were  loolced  upon  in  the  light  of 
pieces  of  goods^  and  tyrannical  masters  had  serious  doubts  whether 
they  should  be  considered  as  human  beings  at  alL  The  conflict 
between  more  rational  fiews  and  tliUi  tyrannical  arbitrarineas  is 
well  described  by  Jarenal,  ri.  218,  seq. 

Pone  cmceiu  :»ervo. —  JkXeriiit  quo  criniine  servas 
Supplidam?  quit  twtlii  wAoM  qjdt  il«tiiUt?  andl, 
Nidk  unquam  de  morte  honiaii  eoaetetlo  looga  Mt 
O  dABwatt  Ita  Mrvai  hono  wt?  oQ  feeolt*  eito: 
Hoo  volo ;  sic  jidMo;  lit  pro  latioiie  TOloalia 

Not  less  bigniflcant  is  the  assurance  of  Trimalbhio  (himself  a 
slafe)  to  his  guests,  in  Petron.  71 :  Amkif  et  asrta  Aomtnei  itml,  et 
oBqm  fetwm  taeUmi  hihenmU.  And  although  the  alave  in  immediate 
attendance  on  the  master  is  called  his  Aomo,  as  in  Oic.  p.  Qutfiel.  19, 
and  often  in  Plautus,  still  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  rights  as 
a  man.  When  therefore  Sen.  de  Clem,  i.  18,  says,  cum  in  senmm 
€>mnia  liceant,  est  aliquuly  quod  in  hominem  lieere  commune  jus  vetet; 
this  is  an  appeal  to  reason  ami  feeling,  but  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  such  a  rehition,  which,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  later 
tiin<'s  first  created  by  laws  protecting  the  slave.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11. 
No  doubt  this  Btem  right  was  exercised  dififerenUy  at  different 
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times  and  in  different  fiuniliee;  and  its  seTerity  alleviated  both 
by  conscientioua  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  matter*  aad  by  the 
uscfuhiess  of  the  alttfe;  but  it  gave  the  hard  master  an  opportum^ 
of  being  crael  with  impimity.  Hence  the  description  of  Petroa 
01iryM>logiifl»  Serm.  141,  Ib  eertauily  true :  Qitidquid  domimu  l»- 
detfUe,  ireuunde,  Ubem,  nokngf  o^Khu^  cogiUmif  menif  neachu  mrea 
MTvum  /eeeritf  judiaum,  jutHtkh  Uas  eti.  Altogether^  the  pontioB 
of  the  Roman  alaTe  was  fu  harder  than  that  of  the  Greek;  and 
the  reserre  of  the  Bonum  character  effectually  prevented  all  ap- 
proach to  ianuliarity  between  matter  and  slave.  Plutarch  (de  Gar. 
rui,  IS,  iii.)  ciharacteriatically  observes  of  Pfso's  shive:  OSrmt  ficr 

ytyiimmp  al  dwKwrnt*  In  more  ancient  tunes,  whm  the  whole 
fiunily,  which  consisted  only  of  a  few  house-slaves,  lived  in  closer 
bonds  of  union,  more  intimate  familiarity  did  arise  in  spite  of 

the  master's  power.  The  whole  family  ate  in  conmion.  Pint. 
Corlol.  24 :  t\^i£>uTO  noWrj  npos  tovs  ot/c<rac  fVtfixrctg  rort.  Cat. 
Maj.  21.  Still  the  slaves  never  reclined  in  company  with  the  rest 
at  table  ;  but  there  were  suhscllv.i,  benches,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
lectin  upon  which  they  sat  with  the  children  and  persons  of  Inwrr 
degree.  The  parasites  also  contented  themselves  with  thi^  place, 
Piaut.  Capt.  iii.  1, 11 :  Nil  movintur  jam  Laconas  imi  .^-  i^ic/Zn'  virut 
Phigipatidas.  Plaut,  Stkh.  iii.  32:  Haud pc^txdo  tquidcm  me  in  Ucto 
amnnhprf*.  Seis  t>'  mr  r.w  imi  subsellii  virum.  Comp.  t.  4,  21. 
lienco  also  Terence  at  the  table  of  Coeciiius,  l^f.  Terent.:  Ad  ccenan" 
tern  cum  venissetf  dictus  est  initium  quidem  fabulcBy  quod  erat  conten^- 
tiore  vestitUf  subseUio  jtucta  lectulum  residms  hgisse ;  post  paucos  vera 
venue  invitatus  ut  acmmheret,  cc^nasse  una.  There  too  sat  the  chil> 
dren  of  Claudius  at  the  imperial  table,  Suet.  Claud.  32 :  Adhibdtat 
omni  rnnifc  ei  Uberoe  tuos  cum  pueHe  pudUegfUe  nobilibus,  qm  more 
veteri  ad  fulcra  Uctorum  sedentee  veeeetenhtr.  The  mthsellta  are  dis- 
tinctly assigned  as  places  for  the  slaves  by  Sen.  de  Trae^qmU,  iL  1ft : 
iVbii  aeeipiet  eapiem  ixmliMMUaim,  ei  in  eonnmrio  regie  reemmhert  infira 
meneam,  veeeigne  euen  eervie  ign<mww>ea  ojfieia  eoriUie  jubebiner,  B«t 
this  privi^ge  was  soon  taken  away,  and  the  slave  was  not  allowed 
to  take  his  meals  with  his  master,  but  received  a  certam  aOownnee 
of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  £K»d,  either  monthly  (memtrmaX  or 
daily  (diaria  oibetria) ;  this  allowance  was  called  demeimm.  Dooat. 
ad  Ter.  PAotm.  !•  1, 0:  Semi puOemoe modioe  etoe^^iebant  frwmmii 
in  msMMm,  €t  Udemeimm  dieAatwr^  Sen.  J^. 80, nevertheless  says, 
senws  eei,  qumqm  modioe  aoeipit.  But  he  spoaks  of  players ;  Mid 
Donatus  no  doubt  follows  the  rule  laid  down  by  Cato,  who  only 
treats  of  the  familia  rustica.  The  slaves  of  the  familia  urbana  lived 
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better.  Caio,  M»  fim  the  allowaiieey  a<oeoniiDg  to  the  mlm 
«f  the  sbvelB  lil)Oiixi» at  6omf our  to  fiTOiiKNlit  of  wbest  per  month ; 
wine  ad  ISbUmn  jmt  after  the  fintage,  in  the  fonrtfa  month,  1  hmUaa 
per  diem,  •"21  eongiig  in  the  Mh  to  tlie  eighth  montli,  1  $ext,  »5 
e^ng, ;  in  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth,  3  km* « 1  amphora,  neariy.  At 
the  SaturaaiBa  and  Compitalia»  1  cong,  to  each.  Oil,  1  teed, ;  salt, 
1  mod,  per  month ;  beddea  figs,  olives,  halec,  and  vinegar.  We 
eoUeet  from  Plant.  8lkk.  i.  2, 2,  that  this  allowanoe  was  given  oat 

V<M  memioktis  qoot  oalendis  p«t«re  demensmn  cibtun; 
Qd  miaiM  aemiiilttb,  quod  opua  att  ftwto  Hnmt  ia  «dibiit? 

Tlie  joko  of  the  sycophaut,  nhu  i.rotonded  he  had  been  in  Olym- 
pus, alluJfs  to  this,    Plaut.  Trin.  \v.  2,  202: 

CuABX.    EH'\  an  etinm  vidisfi  Juvith? 

Src.  Aiii  till  i-^-H.  iiU  vilhim  aieUuut  ser\i«  depromtnm  cibam. 

An  instance  occurs  in  the  Mostell.  (i.  1,  69),  of  not  only  the  de- 
mensum  for  the  fiuniUa  rostica,  but  even  the  fodder  for  the  cattle, 
being  obtained  from  the  city  Frrom  rJuturim  estis,  bubu$  quod 
feramf  DaU  «et,  «  non  est.  To  this  Tranio  replies,  Ervcm  Hbi 
aliqma  eras  faa-o  nd  viUam /erat.  That  a  daily  distrihution  was  not 
unosnal,  is  dear  from  the  expreadon  diaria,  Mart.  li.  108 :  Pueri 
^aria  p&Bcuni,    Hor.  EpiH,  L  14, 40 ;  Sat.  i.  5, 67 : 

...Bogabaft 
Detiiqpu  ear  unqoam  ftiginet,  ed  satis  una 
Farrii  libra  forat,  gimdU  tie  tamqna  posiUo* 

whence  we  see  that  bad  diet  often  caused  slavea  to  abscond.  The 
alave  Ukewise  reodved  clothes,  fimiea  and  mgum,  but  he  had  to  give 
up  those  he  had  cast  off ;  for  shoes  he  received  »eulpoime. 

If  the  slave  could  manage  to  spare  anything  out  of  this  allow- 
ance, he  mijrht  thus  acquire  a  little  property,  to  which,  it  seems,  his 
luaifter  could  lay  no  claim.  Indec<l  the  principle,  qmdci'nquc  /><  /■ 
srrvnm  acqnlriiur  id  domino  acq'iiritvr,  was  not  strictly  adhered  to, 
and  the  slave  could  thus  earn  a  pt^rulhtm^  by  mcana  ot  which  iie 
often  purchased  his  freedom.  Thi^  is  clear  troui  Tercut.  Phoivfti.  i. 
1,9; 

Quod  ille  UDciatim  vix  de  demcnso  suo 
Bran  dcftimdatM  gediuD  eooipairft  nisei', 
U  lib  odfSfsra  afarfpitt,  Inad  caittiniaai^ 
Qnanto  labon  partmn. 

besides  which  the  similar  j^assage,  Senec.  Ep.  80:  Pcculiiim  auuw, 
quod  comparavcrtint  ventre  fraudcUo,  pro  capiU  numerant.  Of  course 
the  slave  might  ae^juiri-  property  by  other  means.  In  Plautns,  the 
master  lays  no  claim  to  what  the  slaves  may  have  found,  oi  pro- 
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Icndcd  to  have  found,  as  in  the  Rudma  and  the  Afdulariay  and  with 
which  the  slaTe  wisheB  to  purcfaaae  his  freedom.  There  were  often 
▼ery  rich  slayes.  See  Senee.  de  Bentfi  iit.  28,  and  Petnm.  in  the 
house  of  Trimalohio.  Plin.  m.  10. 

Tho  names  of  sUtTes  were  partly  borrowed  from  their  natiTe 
ooiintryt  as  Phryx»  Cteta,  Paphlago^  Gappadoz;  or>  with  cmel  irony, 
ftmn  andent  heroea  and  kingiy  aa  Jason,  AdiiUes,  Priamnai  Bfidaa» 
CraestiSy  Castor,  PoUnx,  Lncifer,  Hespems,  Ptolemy,  Pbanaoe^ 
Semhrsmis,  Ai^o^  &c.  Tbey  seldom  bore  the  names  of  planto, 
flowers,  hubs,  and  atones,  as  Amiantos,  Sardonyx,  &e.  Orel!,  /luer. 
S782.  There  was  no  difibrenee  between  the  dress  of  the  Blave  and 
that  of  tifae  hmnble  fireeman.  Sen.  dSs  CUm.  i,  24;  Diela  ttt  ait* 
quaniom  »maUu  mtiUmil^  deindk 
apparuUf  qmniitm  perieuhm  tmiiitnsre^  d  $ervi  no$iri  nmmmtre  not 
eapMMnt  Lampr.  8ev.  AUsb,  27*  Tadt  {Am,  xiii.  26),  says,  iwaSs 
servili,  but  this  only  means  coarse  clothing,  such  as  is  worn  by  sUres 
and  humble  persons  generally.  Tho  chief  portion  of  it  was  tho 
tuiiica,  for  tho  working  chi^soa  couUl  make  no  use  of  the  toga. 
Ilence,  in  DhJ.  de  Cans.  corr.  Eloq.  7,  tunirnUis  popuhis  is  identical 
in  meaning  with  vuli/iis.  So  IIt>r.  Epist.  i.  7,  65,  tunicxto  fxtpdlu. 
The  tunica  of  tho  lower  orders  was  infi'rioi  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
higher  claesos,  perhaps  shorter,  that  it  miglit  imt  bo  in  their  way  at 
work  {colohium).  This  opinion  is  in  nowise  invalidated  by  tho 
Schol.  ad  Juv.  i.  3;  for  the  reading  tliere  is  doubtful.  Concerning 
the  livery  of  the  litter-bearers,  see  Etfursus  I.  Sc.  4. 

Marriage  was  certainly  prartisccl  among  slaves,  but  it  was  on!y 
a  natural  right,  and  entirely  distinct  from  tho  marriage  of  free  per- 
sons, lience  the  term  applied  to  it  was  roniub&rtUum,  not  matrimo' 
mum,  and  tho  married  pair  wore  called  conttibervaksj  OrelL  2807. 
The  slave's  wife  was  also  called  conserva,  Orell.  2788.  The  master 
alone  decided  which  sUtTes  should  cohabit  with  each  other,  CoL  i. 
8  :  Qualicunque  vilUco  contuhemalts  m%dier  assignanda  (M.  It  was  to 
his  interest  to  see  that  they  had  a  mutual  inclination  for  each  other, 
Varr.  M,  R.  i.  17 :  Danda  opera  tU  (ierm)  habeant  eonjunetoi  con- 
werwife  fuibuB  haUcmi  JUUrn :  eomim  JiwU  firmiom  a  cimjuneiian» 
Jkndos  not  to  mention  the  profit  he  deriyed  from  the  birth  of 
fMriue.  The  elder  Cato  made  his  slsYes  pay  so  much  for  being 
allowed  to  cohabit  with  a  female  slare^  Pint  CeU,  Mag.  21.  Some- 
times chance  may  have  brought  cootubemales  together,  Orell. 
/twcr.  2834;  Petion.  66 ;  Phuit.  Cos.  prol.  66^74. 

The  punishments  for  the  ofienoes  of  slares  were  Teiy  numerous^ 
and  became  more  severe  froi^  the  Increase  in  thofa*  numbers,  and 
the  greater  difficulty  in  superintending  them,  as  they  became  m<»e 
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and  raoro  straitgere  to  the  master,  Both  Greeks  and  Romans 
a^'reod  in  inflicting  corporal  punishment  on  siaves,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  treatment  of  freLTTicn.  Heneo  in  a  <j>i-fjsti<\  they  were 
always  put  to  the  torture.  The  L^^reat  hardship  lay  in  tho  master 
being  allowed  to  punish  hlB  bLiv(  >,  just  at  his  own  caprice.  We 
shudder  to  read  the  accounts  of  tlie  treatment  they  receired,  often 
for  rery  trivial  misdemeanours;  but  mosl  not  overlook  tho  fact, 
UuU  they  bad  beoome  systematically  demoraliied  and  ?itiated  for 
•  eonrse  of  sereral  oenturies*  and  that  thej  oompoaed  a  class  far 
tnperior  in  number  to  the  freemen^  of  exoessif e  cunning  and  audft- 
elt J,  and  oould  only  be  kept  in  order  by  the  most  extreme  Borerity. 
Tadt.  Asm.  xit.  41.  Hie  milder  punisbmenti  wm^  degrading  ont 
of  the  fiunilia  urbana  faito  the  rustica»  and  into  the  ergattulum^ 
where  Ihey  often  had  to  work  mImmIi  el  compscKii*    Plant.  M<M,  i 

Aag«bk  mri  nunvain*  gnras  fsmtito. 

(}eta  says,  Torent.  Phorm.  ii.  1, 17,  with  comio  resignation: 
O  Phedria,  incredibUe  qnantum  heroin  antaeo  lapientiA. 
IMitsta  ndhi  flnnt  omnia  mea  inoommoda,  honii  li  rediartt: 
Koleadmn  «st  in  plstriDo,  vapidaadnm,  habendum  oompadts. 
Opus  roii  fiusinndnm,  homm  nihil  qiddqtiam  aoddet  animo  nomm. 

These  were  the  vincti  compede  fmort^^  so  often  mentioned,  e.  g. 
Orid.  Tritt,  iv.  1,  6 ;  Tib.  ii.  6,  25.  They  c-omposed  a  separate  de- 
partment of  the  family,  viz.  the  cr^asLulum.  Col.  i.  8, 16  :  Ergastu- 
lum  mancipia  vinctn  cotnp^dibiis.  Juv.  viii.  180.  Thoso  who  might 
be  disposed  to  run  away  were  thus  secured ;  whence  the  room  was 
under  ground,  Coium.  i.  6,  3.  These  were  forbidden  under  the 
emperors,  8part.  Iladr.  18,  but  wei  o  iit  ver  quite  suppressed.  Tho 
reason  why  thes^^"  compediti,  according  to  Gate's  rules,  were  better 
fed,  was  because  they  had  harder  work,  and  could  not  procure  for 
thcmselres  anything  extra.  ILmce  thoy  had  bread,  tho  others 
wheat.  The  compes  was  either  a  block  of  wood  fastened  to  the  leg 
by  a  chain*  or,  more  oommonly,  regular  leg- irons.  Hence  the  pro- 
Terb :  Campedes,  quas  tpte  fecity  ipsus  ut  ^Mfaltm,  An  iron  ooUar* 
eottoiv  (like  the  Qreek  xXom^^),  and  manacles,  monieos  were  often 
osedt  LuciL  in  iVon.  i.  162 :  Cum  manids,  c<Uulo,  collariqus  ut/ktgir 
tkmm  tkpartem.  PUut.  Capi,  ii.  2, 107.  Hence  in  2Vm.  It.  3, 14, 
£&r  oeuUaypidm  read  cMorepidm.  The  caHnduB  mentioned  by  Lud- 
liuB  waa  also  »  fetter,  derived  probably  from  sofsmiy  and  containing 
»  {day  on  the  word  conit.  Plant.  Outre*  t.  3, 18: 

Ddieatmn  t«  hodis  Mam,  earn  oaMlo  at  seenbss: 

Femo  ego  dioo. 

And  even  Mutt  came  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense: 
To  qoidsm  hodie  oansm  et  foream  fens, 
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I^aul.  p.  45 :  Catuluiy  genua  quoddam  vincvli,  qui  inierdum  cants  ap~ 
pellatur.  Beating  was  frequent,  iit  one  time  ^vitli  jlutes,  or  virgcB 
(^ulme(x),  hence  /acare  aliquem  ulmeum.  Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  2,  90,  W/#t*- 
triba.  Per$.  ii.  4,  7,  ulmorum  Ackerunt  (i.  e.  in  cujus  tergo  moriun- 
tur  ulnieit3 ) ;  Auiph.  iv.  2,  9  ;  ur  with  lora:  hence  in  PlautUB  regular 
lorarii:  also  with  habenvey  Hot.  Epist.  ii.  2, 15.  Henco  Libanus,  Plant. 
A^n.  i.  1 ,  21 ,  calls  the  fn^trinum  the  trca^lmill,  whore  the  slnres  under 
pu^lshmeut  had  general iy  to  perfonu  somo  hard  lahour:  /"ustitu- 
dmea,  /erricrepinaa  insulast  ubi  vivos  kommei  mortui  ineunaM  haves. 
Hence  arose  the  nicknames  verbero,  or  verbereum  caput  Pen,  iL  % 
vtr^trea  gkUua ;  Capt.  r.  I,  31 ;  Pseud,  iv,  1, 7  ;  and  (he  tbtj  oooi* 
mon  one  matdiffia.  This  punishment  WM  of  such  ererj>day  oeciar* 
imoBp  that  many  did  not  foftr  it»  and  ewm  Joked  ttt  it.  Thus  Ghiy* 
•altiB  m,y9,BaeMi,  ii.  It,  181,^' Uio mul utryg  rmi,  ai  miiU mi  ttrpmn 

Hib60  oplnof  IkiHtliirem  tnguitt^  m  qwwiiiiii  fbrist 
Hilt  vkim  and  fimiUmdo  0niM  is  wy  humoroiialy  described, 
Arim,  iii.  2, 3;  where  a  moltitiide  of  other  prndehineDta  are  emi- 
meiated: 

Scapabnpn  ooiifidtntl%  virtate  nliiionimC?)  ft«Ci» 
Adnmmu  alimiiloi^  '■'**t\  cnoeiqiie  eompedesque, 
Ncrfosi  oateoaiy  tmntnsp  BOMttas,  pedfaai^  boiub 
I]ido0tofiM|vit  autniuKMi  ^nwot^iM  noslii  tstgl* 

Phmtiis  makes  ns  aeqnainted  with  slaife-lifs  on  erery  side. 

Another  pvnishiiieiit  was  hanging  up  by  the  hands  with  wei^^ 
attached  to  the  feet,  while  at  the  lame  time  they  reeeiTed  blows, 
Plaut.  Agin.  ii.  2,  31.  Hence  frequently  pendere  and  farirt  penden* 
tem,  Trin.  ii.  1,  19 ;  Most.  v.  2,  46 ;  Ter.  Phorm,  i.  4,  42. 

The  iiiorc  soY(  rc  punishments  were  branding,  executed  upon 

the  fugitivi  and  j  ures.     Letters  wore  burnt  in  on  the  forehead,  to 

mark  the  crime,  and  those  who  were  thus  branded  were  termed 

literati    Plaut.  Cos.  ii.  6,  49,  and  perhaps  alluded  to  also  in  Attl.  ii. 

4,  4G  ;  tvium  literarvun  homo  (ohlier  /wr,  or  one  branded  bCveriU 

times)  or  sfigvwsiy  Petr.  109  ;  stifjmaUy  is  tlu>  proper  expression  tor 

these  notcK,    Also  notatiy  iiiscinpti.  Mart.  Tiii.  75,  2 ;  Senec.  de  /r«T, 

iii.  3  ;  Plin.  xviii.  3,  4.    Whether  this  mark  was  a  single  F,  or  more 

letters,  is  doubtiul;  nothing  can  be  decided  £rom  Petroniufi,  103. 

The  latter  appears  more  probable,  as  there  would  otherwise  be  no 

distinotion  between  y«r  md/^t^ivus,  although  it  is  true  that  Oic. 

p,  Ro§e,  Am,  20,  says  of  the  mark  for  the  cakmmhiorei:  lit<'ram 

Ulamy  eui  vo§  fs§pi$  m  mmki  Mfu^  ut  tffioMH  omnat  ^Imdas  oderitis^ 

Ua  vehementer  ad  eapiii  €^flgmi,  eto.    The  nUgmata  imained  visible 

for  life,  and  many  wlio  afterwards  became  firee  and  rieh  tried  to 

hide  them  with  plastenh  ^pUniii,  Mart  il  29.    BCartaal  menUons  a 
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doctor,  Eros,  who  knew  how  to  efface  the  traces  of  former  tiaod^ 
iag,  X.  56,  6. 

A  very  frequent  punishment  wascan  yiiig  the  Jtirca,  but  in  earlier 
times  it  was  only  meant  as  a  mark  of  ignominy,  Donatus  ad  Ter, 
Andr.  iii.  5,  12 :  Igiwminiw  magis  quam  mpfiiei  MMfo.  Plut.  Cbr. 
24.  The  furca  WM  miicli  of  the  form  of  »  and  was  placed  OTor 
Hie  back  of  the  neck  upon  the  shoulders,  whilst  the  hands  were 
bound  fiwt  to  their  thlgfaa,  PiaatoB,  (Ct^  ii.  6,  37):  Tu  quidm 
hodi$  camm  J^tream  Jircu.  Corporal  puniihment  in  chaiiiiiraa 
a  &r  lemer  panishment^  Pkut  Matt.  i.  1,  53 ;  Id?.  ii«  86 1  mb 
Jktrea  tmum.  The  furca  w«a  also  ^plied  to  tlayet  who  were  about 
to  he  emoified.  PatHmlMWL  often  means  the  aame  tMjkreai  though 
litemlly  it  was  the  tnunmne  beam  of  the  ciow»  Sen.  101 : 
paiUmh  fm^im  dmHOmn.   l^smL  MIL  VL  ^  7 1  Cndo  m  4m 

bi».  Motidl.  L  1>  52:  lia  te /orahumt  jwliMatiim  per  mat  iHnmUt, 
CbmffSefli  went  behliid*  and  beat  or  goaded  the  culprit.  The  woida 
etOra  partum  In  PU»t«  xefer  to  the  onttom  of  hiflieting  all  tuppUtia 
outside  of  the  oity.  It  was  not  the  legendary  porta  Metioj  the 
reading  of  some  in  Phnii.  Cm.  ii.  6,  2,  and  Pseud,  i.  3,  97 ;  but  tho 
porta  EsquUinOf  outside  of  which,  on  the  Campus  EsquilinuSf  was 
the  place  of  execution,  and  general  bui  iul-grouud.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii. 
32,  e.rtra  porta m  Esqrdlinam.  Suet.  Claud.  25;  Tacit.  A,\n.  xv.  60. 
Death  by  crucifixion  was  not  uncommon.   Plaut.  Mil.  ii.  4,  19: 

NaIi  minitnri;  scio  criucixi  futuram  mihi  sepulcrum 
Ibi  mei  uiiyores  sunt  sitij  pater,  avos,  proavos,  abavos. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  slares  wore  thrown  into  the  vtvaWo,  to  be 
devoured  fay  wild  beasts ;  and  their  oonflicts  with  tliese  animals  aie 
ipell  known.  A'dreadlbl  ease  oocm  in  Oic.  p.  Cbt,.*  Sliraikmm  la 
onuemn.  actmi  em  mmta  ieUoU  Ungua.  When  the  master  was  mur- 
dered bj  one  of  his  slaves^  Ihe  law  ei^otned  that  all  should  be  put 
to  desHiy  Tsdt.  Jam*  sir.  41.  This  explains  Oie.  odFam.  ir.  19, 
after  the  murder  of  MaroeUus.  CkMtnp.  Lips.  d$  Onm.  Bztra-erael 
ponishments, — as  hacking  off  the  hand,  especially  for  theft,  (see 
Plant  Epfd.  I  1, 11 ;  Bekker^  Antiq.  PlauL  11),  or  throwing  the 
enlpiits  to  be  devoured  by  the  Murmnoe,  (Sen.  d$  fro,  iil.  40)^wero 
eseeplions.  Hor,  Epitt,  i.  16,  47,  non  pQ$m  tn  crtMS  conros.  Jut. 
tL  216.  OrlginaIIy,slsves  only  suffered  this  punishment,  henee  mvm 
and  semOi  tuppluim  meant  the  same.  The  greatest  hardship 
slaTes  had  to  endure  was,  that  very  frequently,  for  trivial  erron,  or 
from  mere  caprice,  they  were  subjected  to  the  most  refined  maltreat- 
ment.   The  ladies  were  paiticulaily  distinguished  in  this  accom- 
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pUahiQeiitr  indeed  ibeir  maidi  wliadroMed  tiiem  Nldom  eseeped 
from  the  toilet  without  being  beaten^  8onitdhed»and  torn  or  pricked 
with  needlei.  See  Ovid.  Jm.  L  14»  13;  ^«iiL  285;  Mart.  iL  66; 
JaTen.  Ti.  491 : 

Disponit  crinem  laoeratis  ipsa  capillls 
Kuda  humero  P»ecas  infelix,  nudtiique  mamillis. 
Akior  hio  qnve  tkuaaamf  Tkhtm  pnnU 
Coatinno  flezi  crimen  fkdnosqae  capillL 

Boettig.  Sab.  i.  310,  323. 

But  when  treated  in  this  nuinner,  the  master  had  ererything  to 
lisar  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Blares ;  and  the  truth  of  Ovid'a 
laying  {Met.  xri.  489),  ^'>rs  ubi  pessima  rerum,  sub  pedibus  timor  e$t, 
WBi  frequently  exemplified.  Sen.  Ep, 47 ;  Cic.  p.  Mil.  22:  Dt  scr\n$ 
fvuHa  fwmUo  m  dominos,  mn  de  ineestu.  Yal.  Maz«  lu  8»  1.  Pliny 
rehrtei  an  Instance  of  rack  rerenge^JTp.  iii.  M:  Rem  airoemn  Largktt 
MaeedOf  vir  praHarnUf  a  mnsu  tm»  paatut  nq^&fhu$  aUbgm  domi" 
nm  ^  $cBmu,  et  qui  tarvim  patirem  mum  parum,  immo  nUmmum 
mmniiUttei,  Zova&afar.tn  ViUa  Formkma,  rtpmdt  mm  $ervi  dreum- 
tmtunt^  aHu»  Jhucea  mvadU,  oAtis  oi  vev^eraif  aUm  peetu$  tt  MMlrMiy 
atqm  t»iam  {Jcedum  dkHmd  vttmdn  eonOumdUf  et  quum  €»mim0m  pn- 
Uurmtf  ctbjieiuni  m  Jinm$  paviuuntum,  «l  esBpertrmOurt  an  vheni, 
Tlie  wretch  Ured  long  enough  to  hare  what  Pliny  himself  calls  the 
Mlolnim  vMtmU,  On  the  other  hand>  Instances  are  not  wanting  of 
the  truest  attachment  and  noble  Belf-sacrifice  for  the  master:  in 
the  horrors  of  the  civil  wars,  for  instance :  and  Valerius  Maximus 
has,  in  a  particular  chapter  (vi.  8),  i  uscued  rarious  incidents  uf  thiis 
description  from  oblivion.    Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11. 

We  may  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  Slaves,  by  alluding  to 
the  peculiar  relation  which  arose,  after  the  last  days  Bf  the  Republic, 
through  the  lascivious  love  of  bti^iutiful  slaves,  wiiu  beciirae  de- 
graded into  an  instnnneiit  of  brutal  lust  on  the  one  hand,  and  oh- 
taine<]  a  considerable  power  over  the  lord  and  influence  in  the 
househukl,  on  the  other.  Whoever  wishes  to  have  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  dr\rk  side  of  slave-life,  will,  m  the  pnires  of 
Martial  and  JuTdxal,  ami  elsewhere,  find  sufficient  proof  of  the  de« 
pravity  of  the  age. 

From  what  has  heen  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  Roman  slaves 
were  in  the  last  state  of  degFadatlmi  and  demoialiaation.  Daily 
maltreatment,  while  it  hardened  them,  at  the  same  time  canaed 
tiicm  to  despise  and  detest  their  master. 

The  power  of  manumitting  their  sla?es  was  a  right  enjoyed  by 
masters  from  the  earliest  times.  The  slave  at  once  became  a  otiaeii. 
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provided  the  manumission  took  place  according  to  the  forms  of  lav. 
He  afterwardfl  stood  almost  in  the  relation  of  client  to  his  former 
master,  and  usuaU  J  took  bis  name;  it  being  the  onstom,  generally,  to 
adopt  the  name  of  tlio  Roman  by  whose  means  any  one  had  obtained 
the  rights  of  dtisemhip.  The  A^eedman  often  remained  in  his 
mastet^s  houses  who  was  a  sort  of  pation  (jMnCromv)  to  him;  his 
position  now  became  imj  different  though*  andently»  fteedmen 
were  treated  strietly,  Oie.  oiKJum^. yV.  I.  1,4:  Libert  fwbw  iUi 
fiofi  mvUum  9$em  oe  mnm  imperdbani* 


10—5 
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THB  RELATIONS,  FRIENDS.  AND  CLIENTS. 

THE  entire  orgaoisatioti  of  a  Roman  family  was  porfect ;  and  eron 
the  inoro  distant  membera  of  it  were  imited  vith  the  pator- 
familias,  or  head*  by  the  closest  ties. 

The  number  of  relations  was  generally  largo,  and,  in  nobl«* 
familieSy  the  degrees  of  affinity  were  marked  by  the  imagmesy  which 
formed  a  widely-ramified  genealogical  tree.  The  legal  side  of  tho 
question  will  not  here  be  entered  into.  The  onoieDt  rererenee 
e&tertaiaed  for  the  ties  of  kindred  is  shown  in  many  ways ;  there 
was  the  yearly  festiral  of  the  ChainMtiih  ^al.  Max.  ii.  1, 8:  Convi- 
vimi^oiUiMtetWipii^x^c^^  Orid. 
Ftui,  ii.  616.  So  agahi*  the  daty  of  motmung  deceased  co^MOi 
and  c^fmOf  and  the  interdict  agmnst  marriage  within  these  grades ; 
and  lastly,  the  ju$  oictilt»  which  allowed  the  wife  to  be  lussed  by  her 
own  and  her  husband's  cognati;  the  kiss  being  considered  symbol- 
ical of  near  relationshipt  Plut.  gti*  Rom»  yi :  irvf^SoXw  jcol  mmmi^ 
avyyofuiff.  Yal.  Max.  ill.  8»  6* 

The  ancient  explanations  of  this  custom  are  yarious.  Some 
refer  it  to  the  old  Interdict  against  women  drinking  wine^  and  assert 
that  the  nearest  relations  sought  to  conTinee  themsdyes  by  tliis 
means,  whether  the  lady  had  taken  wine  or  no.  Plut.  t6. ;  Cato  In 
Plin,  H.N.  xiv.  13;  Gell.  x.  13;  Polyb.  vi.  2. 

After  th(;  rckuivcs  came  utlier  friends,  whoso  acquaintance  had 
boon  math:  either  at  school  or  in  some  other  mars n<  r :  and,  lastly, 
the  hospilcSj  or  friends  abroad,  <if  whom  tho  Roman  of  distinction 
could  boast  numbei"S,  Bcattered  all  over  tho  world.    From  the 
earliest  tini(»s,  tliat  beautiful  infititiuiuii  of  liospitmm  prevailed  in 
Italy  a-  w(  II  as  in  Greece  (see  Chciri''t>s)y  whoroby  fncn(i>  \vcn»  not 
merely  boiiiul  to  exercise  tho  rites  ol  hospitality,  but  also  to  altoixl 
help  and  protection  to  each  other  in  all  circumstances,  political  as 
well  as  private.    Accordlnc:  to  the  usual  opinion  (Gell.  v.  13).  the 
first  and  most  sacred  duties  were  those  towards  j^aronts  or  wards, 
lie  goes  on  to  say,  secundum  eos  proximum  locum  clientes  habere, — 
turn  in  tertio  loco  e^se  eognatos  ajfine»qtte,    McLsurim  anUem  Sabinm 
antiquiorem  loeim  hoipUi  triimU  quam  clientu    Verba  ex  eo  Ubro  knee 
sunt:  in  officiis  apud  majcree  ita  obeervaium  eet,  primum  tuUlcF^ 
deinde  hospitif  deinde  clienti,  turn  eognato,  postea  affini.    Wlu^ico  the 
reUtions  stood  after  the  hoepiiea.   8o  Cic.  Div,  20;  Liv.  iii.  16; 
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iv.  13;  Plin.  Ep,  Ui.  4.  So  Liv.  i.  46;  Cic.  |!>.  Flace.  20;  Suet. 
CcM,  73 ;  62 ;  and  the  desccndaats  always  most  rel^ioiuly  ob- 
serred  the  hospitium  entered  into  by  tbelr  forefaUim.  Hence  the 
80  frfequent  mention  of  patcmtia  amicm  et  hoBpes,  e.  g.  Cic.  Z?tt»#  20| 
I^T.xiiL  38;  Flut.  Cat.  iftn.  12.  At  the  conoluflion  of  such  alliances, 
it  wwB  QSiial  for  the  parties  to  interoliAiige  temrm  (avfi^oKa),  whieb 
were  pieierf ed  by  tbeir  poilerity  ae  «  mnk  of  Identitj.  Plant.  Pom. 
T.  h      and  T.  S»  87  where  Hazmo  layi: 

O  nd  hotpii^  «lf»  mnltum,  nam  mihi  tuna  palWy 

Pater  toiu  ergo,  hospet  Antilto*"**  fuit, 

HaBC  mihi  hospitalb  tewta  earn  iUo  ftdt 

«Dd  Agoraatodet  repiiea : 

Jtffo  Ue  apod  SM  botniiiuni  tfld  pmBbabitiDr* 

of.  Pmrnd.  i.  ly  0S.  The  bond  covld  not  be  aoTered  unkaa  by  pie* 
▼iona  notioe  gtven  by  one  of  the  partlea,  Cio.  V$nr.  iL  86 1  hoapiUum 
tmnmoMi.  TomaaiMb  da  Tm&ra  koapvM  m  Fabridoi^  BOMo^phia 
Janiiq.i  p.  80O. 

Biii  a  chief  olaH  hi  the  Bonaa  diomm  were  the  CfUenia.  The 
tflimuia  was  a  State-institution;  ita  political  a(gDlticanoc^  and  the 
legal  points  connected  with  it,  are  diaoasted  elsewhere.  All  that 
wo  liavc  to  do  with  here,     its  exterior  appearance  in  the  house  of 

the  patron. 

One  of  the  client's  chief  duties  was  the  salutatio  matutina, 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  12  :  Officia  antducana.  Early  in  the  morning  the  client 
repaired  to  the  vestibufmii  oi'  his  patronus  (the  word  vestibulum  is 
by  some  derived  from  thiis  ciicuinstance;  see  Bxcurs.  I.  Sc.  2),  iur 
tbu  purpose  (  f  making  his  Ave.  Senoc.  ds  Beti.  vi.  34.  Directly  tho 
door  was  fijH  ned,  he  enture<l  tho  atrium^  where  he  awaited  tho 
appearance  of  his  patnm.  M:^rt.  iv.  8  : 

Prima  aolutantoa  at<iue  altera  coutiaet  horn. 

ix.  100:  «l  mam  toffokmi  Observare  jubei  airia,  Hor.  Epi$t.  i.  6^  31 : 
Atria  aervenUenu  Jnr.  lii.  91. 

But  thia  waa  done  not  by  the  oHents  merely,  but  also  by  othera 
who  were  &r  ahore  that  vaak*  Cic  ad  Fam,  Ix.  20:  Mam  aaJUUamm 
domd  ftonof  vha$  fiMita^  ^  m$  qmdm  pmifficiim  ti  pmmemUr  o6- 
amvam.  Jm.  i«  18;  Sen.  JTp.  88 ;  tI.  84:  In  paetart  amieua,  non  m 
aurio  fumUwr,  There  were  wiona  claMca  of  TiiitorB»  8eneo.  de 
.B^.Ti.83:  primmiltHmiidmQdHMmm.  Of.  Btw^k^  Jmiiq,  Cowtiv, 
ii.  81.  The  client  Anrlher  diaohaiged  flie  apara  togata  to  his  patron, 
by  aoGompanying  him  out  of  doom  aa  tmUamXmhf  aee  aboroj  fbr 
which  he  waa  treated  to  refreehmento  afterwardi,  Ben.  JE^  82 : 
Awn  laHUf  ineomUaia  heika,  otHium  eoemim,  and  d$  Bnv.  7.  Thia 
aerviee^  howerer,  originally  perfonned  from  motlvea  of  reepeot, 
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afterwards  degenerated  iuto  aii  ojwra  mercenaria.  Not  only  the 
man  of  quality,  or  who  was  beluved  and  respected,  but  also  the 
i!n(l(  rserving,  if  a  wealthy  one,  wished  to  soe  himself  everywhere 
surrounded  by  an  obsequious  host  of  courtiers  {clientum  turba.  Sen. 
Ep.  68).  Hence  numbers  of  persons  were  to  be  found  in  Rome  who 
used,  for  a  pecuniary  oonsidenition,  to  form  the  court,  as  it  were^ 
Dot  of  one,  but  of  BeTOial  persons  of  wealth  and  consequence. 

It  was  their  means  of  llTelihoo<l,  Juy.  i.  19:  quibm  hinc  togot 
eaUem,  kmc  est  et  pants  fumusque  domi.  Many  osme  to  Rome  from 
a  distance  in  hopes  of  obtaining  such  employment:  as  the  esurUor 
Tuocius,  ridiculed  by  Martial  iii  7,  who  had  come  from  Spain*  and, 
upon  hearing  thai  the  tpartula  yielded  so  little  proftt»  tamed  back 
again,  at  the  Pons  MolTius,  a  little  distance  from  Rome.  In  tlie 
same  maimer,  the  poet  enqmres  of  Chugilianus,  after  the  tportuliB 
were  done  away  with:  quid  Bamm /i»ei$f  Undt  ft5t  iogula  mt  M 
/utempmdo  eeUm  f  These  persons  nsed  to  go  early  in  the  morning 
into  the  houses  of  their  domhU  or  rtffe9,  harrying  on  from  one  to. 
another,  Seneo.  d$  Brw»  14 ;  mm  jpm'divenaB  d^mos  merUoriam  mdu- 
taUantm  eiremUukruU,  A  disagreeable  task  this,  for  the  sake  of  a 
niggardly  sportuia,  to  endmre  daOy  4iteunu9  varioB  va^fumque  numef 
it  fattm  it  a»e  pcHntiarum  (Mart.  viL  S9X  Mid  to  play  the  part  of 
the  aniiombulo  iwMi  regia.  Mart.  ix.  101 : 

Denariia  tribui^  invit-as,  et  mane  to/^atam 

Obserrare  jubes  atria,  Bassei  tua ; 
Made  haNTS  too  lateri,  prMsedsra  isUaBi, 

Ad  Yidnai  tecmii  plw  nimw  in  d«omi. 

comp.  X.  74;  iii.  40.  Many,  wlio  received  the  salutatio  of  their 
clients,  pcrfi^rmod,  in  turn,  the  part  of  salutator  to  others,  and 
took  away  the  sportuia,  Juv.  i.  09 ;  Mart.  x.  10: 

Com  tu  laurigeris  annum  qui  fascibus  intras. 
Mane  salutator  limina  inille  teras. 

Mart.  xii.  26  :  iiow  the  sportuia  oi  recompense  was  given,  is  not  quite 
clear.  Kretzschmar,  de  SporhtJis,  Dresd.  1758.  Anciently,  tho  client 
was  invit-i^d  to  dinner  hy  his  ]xiri  (>ri.  Afterwards,  when  the  custom 
degenenited,  this  was  not  only  incoDrenient,  hut  impossible ;  hence 
a  cama  recta,  or  distribution  of  rictuals,  was  sahstituted:  not,  how- 
erer,  to  take  away,  as  Buttmann  supposes ;  for  in  the  only  passage 
tliat  can  be  cited  in  favour  of  this  supposition  (Hesych.  i.  p.  485) 
the  reading  is  doubtful.  Probably  this  food  was  doled  out  in 
baskets,  whence  the  word  sportuia.  But  this  also  proving  inconte- 
nient,  the  coena  was  changed  into  money,  (t6  dvrl  dtiwvov  i^yvfium^ 
Hesych.  «6.) ;  and  so  it  always  oontinued.  With  the  help  of  the 
aooounts  given  by  Suetonius  and  Martial,  the  periods  of  these  alter* 
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ationB  may  be  aeoertainad  pretty  acoontelj.  Under  the  earlier 
emperofBy  the  eUents  were  entertaiiied  with  a  regular  comai  or 
a  cold  repast,  improvised  for  the  oecadon.  This  is  plain  from 
Mart,  (dted  below)       60,  Jn  Nero's  time  the  custom  arose  of 

paying  in  coin,  and  that  emperor  decreed  this  in  refmnoe  to  the 

puhliccB  coencB  also.    Sueton.  Ner.  16 :  puhlkcB  c<xnce  ad  sportuUzt 

red<ictre.  Domitiaii  reintroduced  the  old  custom,  Suet.  Dom.  7: 
spot-tulas  pnblicas  siutulit,  revocata  cornarum  rectarum  conmetudine. 
He  gave  sportulffi,  which  in  completeness  and  elegauce  equalled  the 
coena  recta,  Mart.  riii.  50: 

GrandLi  ]i<ill!cittis  quanto  nmjom  dedisti ! 
Proniissa  e»t  nobis  sportula  recta  data  est. 

The  patrons  pei  haps  preferred  feeding  the  clients,  for  those  ^entrv 
could  not  cat  diimors  in  so  many  places  as  they  were  accufiturned  to 
receive  money;  and  thus  the  number  to  be  recompensed  was  much 
smaller.    Martial,  iii.  7,  refers  to  this  time: 

CenttiTii  miselli  jam  valete  quadraate* 

Anteaiiil>Lilonis  conjiiiriura  lassi— 

Regis  superbi  sport  uia;  recesserunt. 

Nihil  strophanun  est:  jam  salariuiii  dandam  est. 

i.  e.  since  the  money-sportula  is  dune  away  with,  a  fixed  salary 
{salarium)  must  be  supplie«i  by  the  patron,  in  order  to  enabl(»  his 
clients  to  live.  Before  this,  they  had  not  required  it.  Thf  stingy 
patron  w  ould  gire  his  clients  common  foody  while  he  ate  delicaoies, 
Mart.  iii.  14,60: 

Ostrea  tu  sumi^  stu^no  satunita  Laorino, 
Sumitnr  iuciso  mytilus  ore  mihi. 

ib.  iv.  68.  From  all  the  passages  we  gather  that  the  client  ate  the 
food  ill  \\\^  patron's  house;  it  is  nowhere  hinted  that  he  took  it 
away  with  him.  See  also  Suet.  Dom,  4,  where  the  emperor  giyes 
gportula  eum  obsanUi,  and  then  initiwn  ve$omuU  primm  /ecU,  and 
Mart.  Tiii.  60 : 

Vescittir  oTnncs  eque-i  U  i  urn  popuhis([ue. 
whence  it  is  clear  that  the  food  was  eaten  there  and  then,  fiuty 
after  Domitian,  the  money-sportula  again  became  the  TOgue; 
whence  Asc.  on  Cic.  Verr.  i.  8,  explains  iportuUe  by  mtmortm 
rtoeplacula.  The  usual  yaluc  of  the  sportula  was  100  quadrantes,  or 
2Ba$$e§,  Mart.  it.  68;  i.  60;  iii.  7;  z.  74;  Jut.  i.  120;  although 
many  persons  gave  a  much  more  considerable  sportula,  (nu^or  spar- 
tula,  Tiii.  42.)    So  Mart.  iz.  101. 

Denariis  tribos  ioTitas,  et  mane  togatam 
ObMTvire  jiibss  atiky  Bane,  tna. 

z.  27: 

£t  toa  trioe&oa  largiiar  sportula  nummos. 
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This  mm,  according  to  the  old  Talac,  300  qvadranieif  or  7^  demarUp 
oomp.  zii.  26.  Tho  sportula  was  doled  out  in  the  Testihnlitm  or 
atrlttm^  Jut.  1. 100: 

.  . .  Nunc  sportnla  primo 
Limine  parra  sedet,  turl«e  rapieuda  togatte. 

and  fetched  away  ia  the  erenin^^  by  those  ^vho  had  in  the  momiog 
paid  the  rex  their  opera  togata,  Mart.  x.  70»  IS : 

Balnea  pott  daoUnam  laaao  oaatnmqiM  pttnatut 

Qoadrantes. 

It  was  just  at  the  time  of  coenat  Mart.  z.  27 ;  Jut.  iii,  248.  When 
therefore  Juyenal  sajiv  (i.  128); 

IpM  diefl  pidcro  dtstingoitiir  Ofdina  nnim 

Sportnla,  deiode  tanokp  Me. 

this  Is  an  eiceptiont  and  perhaps  ^echm  pro  ^j/Msnte,  In  shorty 
there  is  mnoh  that  is  peeoliar  in  Jut.  L  117»  a.  ^*  the  ladies,  there* 
fetch  the  sportiUa  in  a  leetioa,  whioh  Is  elsewhere  unheard  o£ 
Whether,  howerer,  as  Bnttmann  sapposesy  this  mon^  was  actnalij 
doled  ont  in  little  haskets,  tporuUm,  Is  werj  dahloos  i  and  probaUj 
It  was  only  the  name  of  the  ancient  eustom,  that  had  heen  trans* 
ferred  to  this  distrlbntion  of  money.  Bnt  it  seems  certain,  that  aa 
soon  as  the  salutatio  had  been  omitted*  or  the  other  duties  of  the 
ellent  ncglooted,  the  sportnla  also  ceased  to  be  forthcoming.  In 
Mart.  is.  86^  the  client  is  not  admitted : 

Hon  Tteal  avt  dormlt,  dietnm  bit  tct<q[ii0  rsftno. 
Cic.  Verr.  iii.  4;   Mart.  ix»  86. 

If  the  client  omitted  his  oficiat  not  from  his  own  fault,  but  be- 
cauM  his  patron  was  ill,  ho  still  got  no  sportnla:  Mart.  iv.  25.  From 
wiiich  passage  we  learn,  that  sumc  paiiuua  did  not  dole  out  the 
pportula  daily,  but  nlv  on  fixed  days  Others  acrain  gave  tho 
sportula  more  or  less  frequently,  according  ti)  tin  wants  of  their 
client,  or  the  amount  of  Bcrviee  done  ;  but  he  never  came,  except 
by  invitation,  as  is  clear  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  n>>'ltarv. 
At  family  festival",  a?  e.^.  at  marriages,  the  sportula  was  ngularly 
and  generally  distributed.  Appul.  Apol.  p.  416,  where  the  mar- 
riage took  place  in  the  coimtry,  ne  cives  denuo  ad  tportulus  convo^ 
laretU.  This  wedding-sportula  continued  in  TOgue  till  the  latest 
times,  fuid  consisted  of  a  piece  of  gold  to  each.  Symmach.  Ep,  iv. 
6fi ;  iz.  97.  The  sportula  on  the  day  of  assuming  the  toga  virib's  is 
mentioned  by  Appul.  ib» ;  and  Plin.  Ep,  x.  117,  where  other  feast-days 
are  recorded. 
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THE  ROMAN  HOUSE.  . 

ONE  of  the  most  dillicult  points  of  inTCstigtition  throughout  the 
"whole  mngc  of  Roman  nntiquitios  which  bear  on  domeBtic  life, 
is  th*'  discussion  on  the  several  divisions  of  the  house,  their  position 
and  relation  to  each  other.  We  might  fancy,  after  all  the  ezcaya- 
tions  in  Hercuhmeum,  and  more  specially  in  Pomp^,  whcro  the 
buildings  hare  been  laid  open  to  our  view,  that  the  greatest  light 
would  have  been  thrown  on  this  point ;  but  we  ehould  greatly  err, 
were  we  to  take  the  liouscs  in  the  latter  city  as  a  criterion  of  the 
r^ular  Roman  house.  It  is  true  that  they  have  much  itmilarity ; 
indeed,  the  habitaliong  of  antiquity  generally  were  by  no  means  so 
TariouB  in  their  arraiigementB  ae  are  those  of  our  own  timet  {  for  the 
situation  and  disposition  of  certain  parts  were  alike  in  all.  Still 
there  were  many  parts  belonging  to  a  huge  Roman  mansion  which 
those  liTing  in  prorindal  towns  did  not  require;  and  thui,  from  Its 
being  supposed  that  these  remains  present  a  true  pictureb  though  on 
a  small  scale>  of  what  the  others  were,  additional  error  has  crept 
into  the  matter. 

[Beeker  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts  that  no  house  in  Pompeii 
presents  us  with  the  plan  of  a  regular  Roman  house,  and  that  the 
most  eiMnlial,  and  in  fact  the  eharaoteristic,  parts  of  a  Roman  <2t»- 
mu8  were  not  to  be  found  in  that  city ;  inasmudi  as  these  were 
required  by  the  Roman  of  quality  only,  and  quite  unnecessary  for 
the  middle  classes,  or  citizens  of  the  country-towns.  In  opposition 
to  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  even  in  the  municipia,  there 
wore  houses  not  much  inferior  to  a  groat  Roman  house,  e.  g^.  the 
houses  of  the  Faun,  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  of  Pansa,  at  ruiii]>eii : 
besides  several  in  Herculuneum,  where  every  thing  was  on  a  larger 
scale  than  at  Pompeii.  Further,  those  parts  only  can  be  termed 
essential  which  are  common  to  all  dwellings  of  the  citizens,  viz. 
atrium,  tahVinurn,  fauces,  cavum  cedium,  peristv^lum ;  and  in  tin  st; 
respects  the  Pompeian  houses  are  just  like  the  grand  pala<H  s  of 
Rome,  although  on  a  smaller  scale.   Doubtless,  at  Rome,  there 


♦  In  the  Excursu.4e3  to  the  first  I  up  together.    Henceforward  all  new 

Scene  it  wa^  found  impossible  to  se-  ,  matter  will  be  included  in  braokets. 

pu*at«  accurately  the  old  and  new  !  GenntUL  JBdMar. 

metier,  as  they  w«re  so  aradi  mfacad  ■ 
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wcro  nlso  many  saloons  besifles,  as  PiuacotJiecce,  BihrotJu  and  so 
forth;  but  iiono  of  these  are  essential  parts  of  the  house.  ^Vhat 
led  Becker  uiako  the  above  assertion,  ^vas  his  notion  about  the 
difference  of  the  Atria  nnd  Cav<xdia.  Not  iniding  at  Pompeii  any 
Atria  to  his  mind,  he  at  once  pronounced  the  houses  there  unUko 
those  at  Rome ;  and  thus  the  most  important  results  were  lost  to 
him»  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  excavations  at  Pompeii; 
since,  wMiout  thenif  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  poeition  of  the  iablimium 
and  the  /atiMt.] 

BeaideSiiio  anoieni  author  has  given  ns  a  regular  account  or  plan 
of  a  Roman  residence.  Our  chief  sources  of  information  are  Vitiu* 
Ttua»  tL,  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  and  isolated  passages  in 
Yarro,  Gellius^  FeBtus»  Plautus,  Cicero,  Seneca»Petronius,  ke.  Bat 
YitniTius  instructs  us  only  how  and  in  what  proportions  to  build  a 
house  \  fhe  position  and  use  of  the  indiTidual  parts  could  not  in  his 
day  have  been  a  matter  of  doubt.  How  therefore  could  it  ew 
haTo  occurred  to  him  to  enter  into  any  eiplsnation  on  the  subject? 
Pliny  again,  IL  17,  and  t.  6,  does  not  describe  a  domtu  urhana^  but 
two  Tillas ;  although  the  plan  of  one  of  them  does  not  appear  to  be 
materially  different  from  that  of  a  regular  house.  We  must  endea- 
TOur  then,  by  combining  the  scattered  notices  on  the  subject,  to 
throw  some  light  on  it,  and  lay  down  a  plan  of  a  Roman  house 
accordingly. 

INSULA. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  this  discussion  about  the  Roinau 
habitation,  we  refer  only  to  the  regular  domus — the  adfs  pri}  atm. 
The  insuliF,  or  lodgirig-houses,  which  wore  several  stories  hiuh.  and 
calculated  for  the  recejaion  of  seroral  families  and  sinirle  individu- 
als, must  necessarily  have  been  built  in  an  entirely  diHerent  man- 
ner, and  doubtless  with  no  loss  variety  of  plans  than  ours.  [The 
lar^je  (mes  had  several  courts  and  t'otrauces.  Fest.  p.  371.  They 
were  also  very  high,  and  lightly  built.  Vitruv.  ii.  8.]  Probably  the 
wonl  imula  meant  not  only  one  separate  house,  but  also  a  number 
of  adjoining  houses,  (generally  lodging-housesX  encircled  by  a  street* 
Paul.  Dme.  p.  111.  This  second  meaning  was  the  most  common, 
Cic.  p.  Of'.l,  7,  where  Ocellus  inhabited  only  a  part  of  the  insula. 
The  building  was  under  the  care  of  an  intuioHui,  who  had  to  let 
the  i^partments  for  his  master.  Afterwards,  etery  sepsrate  lodging- 
house  was  called  insula.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  there  were  so 
many  insulss  and  so  few  domus  in  Rome;  Tis.  above  44000  insube^ 
and  about  1780  domus.  Suet.  Ner,  88.  Kiebuhr,  on  this  subject. 
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cites  Dionya.  x.  32.  [Preller's  work  on  the  Eomaa  tiifti^  Is  the 
belt.] 

TARTS  OF  TUE  HOUSE. 

Ix  describiDg  the  Roman  domiu,  the  boose  of  one  of  the  Mgher 
sort  of  dtisensy  we  shall  treat  in  the  tet  plaoe  of  such  parts  as  had 
their  sitnations  fixed  and  always  the  earner  and  fonned  tiie  skele- 
ton* so  to  speak,  to  whiob  the  other  parts  were  impended.  These 
were  the  veMukMn^  09Hum  (fiv/mpm),  alWam,  otef  eamm  csdium, 

VESTIBULUM. 

It  may  be  justly  doubted  whether  the  ve$lib%ihm  can  with  pro* 
priety  be  ins^ted  amongst  the  difisions  of  the  houses  as  it  was 
strictly  no  kind  of  bidlding.  Still  it  appertained  to  the  area  of  the 
houses  and  has  besides  often  been  sought  for  in  the  house  itself. 
Eren  Ifarini  (Tab.  on.)  has  marked  the  regular  entranee-hall  within 
the  house  as  the  Tcstibulum  I  In  the  plan  giron  by  Stratico  after 
Newton  something  else  appears  to  be  meant,  vet  there  also  it  is  a 
space  closed  in  on  all  sides.  On  the  other  liand,  Rode,  Stieglitz, 
and  llirt,  have  placed  it  before  the  house;  l  ut  the  iVout  of  the 
house  formed  a  straight  line,  and  the  vestil  uluin  lies  before  it, 
cOTcred  by  a  roof  sustained  by  pillars;  a  Viicaiit  space  is  thus  left 
on  each  side  of  it,  in  front  of  the  hou.se,  with  which  liobody  knows 
what  to  do.  This  notion  ot  tiie  matter  therefore  appears  com- 
pletely wrong.  [Zumpt  tries  to  reconcile  tlio  conflicting  opinions, 
thn'  far.  that  he  takes  the  vestibulurn  to  be  partly  the  Fpjioo  before 
the  Ihiusu,  partly  the  passage  between  the  two  wall^  tVom  tlu'  house- 
door  to  the  atrium.  It  is  i)lain,  that  the  vestibulurn  lay  before  the 
atrium,  and  fonned  the  first  part  of  the  house,  from  Quinct.  Inst. 
zi*  2f  20 :  Primmm  senmm  vettibulo  qwui  assignantf  secundum  airhf 
or  ix.4»  10,  where  the  ear  is  compared  with  the  yestibulum;  orCio. 
Vsrr,  T.  06,  where  Italy  is  called  vest&nUwn  SieiUop  ] 

There  can  be  no  doubt  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term 
vestibulunv  according  to  QeUios  and  Macrobius ;  for  the  former  aays 
(zvi.  6):  Animadi/erii  ^uotdcim  haudgua^^uam  mdoeioM  mro§  opinari, 
vestHnUwn  e$te  partem  domua  priormn,  guam  vtUgu$  atrium  vocai, 
C,  Cc8cUiu$  OaUm,  in  Ubro  De  mffmJieatUme  verborum  qum  ad  ju$ 
mmU  p0rtkimttt$eemdoviMiuhm  sm  dieU  non  m  ipms  wdibm  nsfiM 
partem  asdmm,  ted  locum  anU  januam  domus  vaemsm,  per  quem  a  via 
adUuB  aeeeeeueque  ad  eedee  est,  eum  dexira  et  ekiutra  mter  januam 
ieetaquey  qum  mmut  vice  juncta,  spathm  reUnfuitur,  atque  ipsa  janua 
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procul  a  via  est,  area  vacanii  uitersitu.  Hence  the  vcstibuluiii,  in- 
stead of  projecting  before  the  front,  recedeil,  and  was  a  vacant  ?pac-e 
towards  the  sd  e*  t  and  before  the  house,  and  enclosed  on  three  nicies 
by  the  middle  main  }>uildincr  where  the  janua  was,  and  by  the  two 
wnigs  projecting  into  the  stret  t,  tecta,  </""■  ^tmt  rice  juncta,  Thxirfi 
et  sinistra  are  to  be  understooil  in  rclatidii  tn  th^f  janmi,  [Yet  this 
d^cription  refers  also  to  those  houses  winch  had  not,  it  is  true,  two 
projecting  wings,  but  the  house-door  of  which  retired  a  few  paces 
inwards,  so  that  a  small  space  was  thus  made  in  front,  as  in  the 
house  of  Paniai  of  the  Faun,  the  Oentaur,  and  others  in  Pompeii.] 
Macrobius  says  iheBaine»  but  more  concisely:  Ipsa  enim  jamta  pn>* 
cul  a  via  fiebaU  <trm  int^tUa,  qwe  vaoarU.  SeU,  Yi,  Bi  [and  Varro* 
L.  L,  TiL  81 :  Ideo  qui  exU  in  vesfihitlum,  qutod  itt  anU  dommmp  pro* 
dit$  «l  proetden  dieHhtir.  It  k  evident  fkom  many  other  paasages, 
that  the  gmmnarian's  explanation  of  the  vertlbtilnm  k  quite  nght.] 
Comp.  Flaatns  Ifoif.  ill.  2»  18S.  CSc.  p.  CSm.  li:  8iU  f¥m  moth 
Ummet  ssd  primo  adUm  vettibuloque prokSbmrmi,  lb,  IS;  p,  MU*  S7: 
Ut  mfrortm  nm  moda  vetiSMo  prwareif  md  omm  adUu  «t  iimim. 
Ih  OrA,  45t  ttd  Au,  in  8$  Colun.  viii*  89  8.  Tliose  passages,  too, 
which  qfieak  of  the  omamentuig  of  the  mtiMmii,  are  to  iiie  same 
point.   So  Cie.  PhU.  ii.  28;  Plfan.  xxzr.  2;  [Virg.  JBn.  ii.  504: 

Barbarico  pontes  auro  spolii^ue  superbi.] 

Besides  the  «po/ia,  there  were  equestriaD  statues  and  quadrij^  in  the 
Testibulom.  Jut.  Tii.  126: 

. . .  currus  a^'neii%  aid 
Quadrijugra  in  vestibaliSi  atqne  ipM  hmek 
BeUatore  Ndsiif . 

[Vvrg,  JEn,  Tii.  177: 

Qninetiam  TStemm  efflgias  toe  ordine  remm 
Vertilnilo  sdstabsnt, 

where  Larsch  explains  vaUUmlo  cuUtaimnt  by,  "  They  stood  in  the 
atrium  towards  the  Testibulum."  But  this  interpretation  is  opposed 
botli  to  the  ]>assaLros  nhovo  cited,  as  well  as  to  grammar. 

In  the  vestibule  ol  Zero's  house  stood  a  O'fnnm^.  12o  iect  hi"h. 

^  T 

long  arrn«h'3,  and  a  trrcat  basin,  marh  iustnr,  surrounded  by  the 
wings  of  the  palace,  tiuetou.  Ner,  31 :  cii-cufMeptttm  mdifiem.  So 
Cal.  42,  itetitqw  in  vestibulo  cedium ;  and  Vespns.  26.] 

The  aboTe  important  testimonies  are  not  to  be  controTerted  bjr 
sini^e  passageiy  where  the  word  Testibulum  k  either  used  metapho- 
ricaUj  or  Inoomotly,  and  which  hsTo  giTon  rise  to  the  absurd 
notkm  that  it  menus  the  entrance  itself^  or  tlie  fint  room  in  the 
home.  IThm  Viigil,  by  a  poetical  lioense^  met  Teetihidnm  of  the 
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]ilao6  for  the  doors,  and  ISor  the  porter,  who  was  Just  b^iind  the 
door.    w^n.  ii.  469: 

VettibaloiB  ante  iptom  prinoqiw  in  limine  Pjirirai. 

Or  Ti.  27^  and  674: 

. . .  oeniifly  enitodin  qnalli 
YmUbmSo  Mdoat,  taOm  que  Ibnin*  servvt; 

where  the  Tettiholmii  firat  becomes  risible  after  the  door  is  opened. 
IdTy  (v.  41)  makes  a  mistake  when  he  says  that  the  aged  men  sat 
witfa  adSmif  and  then  im  €8dkm  v€8t&mliB,  (tmless,  perhaps,  by 
dh  (Bt^um  he  means  the  space  between  the  two  wini^n,  i.e.  the  vesti- 
bulum.)  That  he  was  well  aware  what  tlie  Tcstibuluiu  was,  is  clear 
from  ii.  48  and  49.  Likitly,  Suet.  (Oct.  100)  appears  incorrect, 
where  he  says  of  tlio  corpse  of  Augxistus,  eqiu^stei^  ovdo  snsrcpit^  urhi- 
qm  intttfit  cUqm  in  vestilmlo  eollocavit ;  for  Uie  proper  place  for 
corps«  -  was  the  atrinm.  Still,  no  more  is  said  than  that  the  corpse 
was  set  not  that  it  was  allowed  to  remain  there.]    The  only 

correct  supposition,  thercfnre,  is  that  th«>  vestibulum  was  a  free 
space,  generally  micoTered,  before  the  house-door.  See  the  two 
l^laa-.  At  all  events,  certain  portions  only  ef  it  were  covered  in,  as 
when  arcades  projected  over  the  vestibulum;  as  in  Sueton.  AVro, 31, 
and  in  the  house  of  the  four  mosaic  pillars  at  Pompeii,  and  at  Hcr- 
eelaneum.  Bui  this  was  a  Iniwy  belonguig  to  a  later  period.  No 
more  was  there  any  hittice,  separating  the  yestibulum  £rom  the 
street,  at  least  not  originally.  Cie.  ad  Au.  8,  does  not  prore  any 
thiiig.  YitniTius  gires  no  directions  about  the  vestibnlum,  thoo^ 
he  mentions  it  twice,  c.  5,  (8),  as  an  essential  part  of  houses  of 
persons  of  quality;  bat  he  says  that fbr  people  gus  eommmm  mmi 
Jhwtma^  mc^niifam  vetiSMa  are  not  neeessaiy.  No  Testibulom  of 
this  kind  has  hitherto  been  discofered  in  PompelL 

On  the  nneertain  e^fmology  of  the  word*  (aceording  to  Sulpidns 
Apollinarisy  firom  ims  and  stabvJiwm^laita  iUiMaitio)^  see  Gellius  and 
MacrolNns,  abore  mentioiied.  Ytom  Festa,  Ofid  Fatt*  Ti.  303.  [quod 
jemmm  itmHai  aeoording  to  Serrinsotf  Vur^.  ii. 469;  Nonius,  ib»:  non 
iUMmtit  quod  nuUuM  UUo  $iei,  (as  vwums,  i.  e.  non  tanua.)]  Comp. 
Isidor.  Orig,  xv,  7.  Yestibulum  comes  from  vettore^  in  the  same 
manner  as  proMuinm  from  jwvMtofie,  yet  ilie  meaning  lies  only  in 
the  particle  ve.  Originally,  this  seems  to  hare  meant  outsido  or 
beyond,  like,  in  some  cases,  the  Greek  napd  ;  thus  vecors  is  the  same 
as  r.rcor.%  7rapa0^u)4>,  and  so  also  vesanns.  So  v€>jfctndh,  that  which 
is  of  a  larger  size  than  usual ;  and  it  can  bo  easily  conceived  how 
the  particle  could  thus  have  had  sometimes  a  Btrengthening,  some- 
times a  Q^gatire,  meamiig.  Comp.  Ueind.  Hor.  ScU.  1.  2, 129,  where 
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wp'ilUda  sigiiifios  'more  than  usually  pale.'  It  is  quite  evident  how 
exceiiently  thifl  moaning  suits  Testibuium. 

OSTHJM. 

Tbb  name  otHum  denotes  the  Pittance  of  the  lionse^  [Yitnrr.  in 
Senr.  ad  Virg,  JBn,  il  43;  ludor*  xr.  7^  and  Is  therefore  syno- 
nymous with  jamuh  fim$.  [Properly  speakhigt  the  diief  entnnoe 
only  was  eaUed  Jaaiia.  Henee  Cic.  j».  Red.  m  Sen,  60.*  iVbn  jmma 
receptis,  $ed  pmidoH^fro  tnlromiMtt.]  Cic,  JVal.  Dmr.  ii.  27.  This 
entrance  was  exactly  hi  the  middle  of  tlie  house  [and  sometunes  has 
seyoral  steps ;  Sen.  Ep.  84.  So  in  tlie  Palatlnm«  Snot  Ner,  8 ;  Tiac 
Hiit.  i.  29;  Dio.  Cass. Izrili  6 ;  and  in  many  Pompeian  houses.]  The 
separate  parts  of  it  are  lirnen  infertw%  et  superum.  Plaut.  Merc.  t. 
1,  1.  [Nov.  in  Non.  it.  278;  Isidor.  xv.  7;  Plin.  xxxri.  14,  21,  in 
limine  ipso  quod  Joribns  inipon^bai.  The  threshold  was  of  stone  ; 
amonflj  the  poor  often  of  wood.  The  carved  ganiishiug  set  on  the 
til »or  posts  (aiUepagmenta)  always  of  wood,  anUpn/r^mtn  ahiegnea. 
PaiiL  Diac.  p.  8;  Vitmv.  iv.  6.  In  many  houses  al  Pompeii  there 
are  depressions  visible  on  the  threshold  round  i\\e  postes,  into  whicK 
the  antepnirnientn  were  fixed.  The  two  column-shaped  projections 
in  the  ostiuin,  against  which  the  posies  and  limina  rested,  were 
callod  'inUfs;  which  name  further  signifies  c^very  comer-column 
(and  consequently  the  columns  or  pillars  standing  on  both  sides  of 
the  house  before  the  ostium,  as  in  the  house  of  the  Vest«e,  &c. 
The  lamps  also  in  Passeiat.  Lucemm  fid,  iii.  4;  Isidor.  xt.  7:  quia 
anie  stani  vel  qiaa  ant$  aoc  accedbnm  prkuquam  domum  in^redit^ 
mur).  Paul.  Diac.  eipUuns  them  as  lat^a  ostiorum;  on  which  pas- 
sage denelli  is  quite  in  error.  Senr.  ad  Virg.  Georg,  iL  417»  eminmim 
lapides,  vd  cohmM  iUHam.  Non.  i.  124,  ^fltadrtB  columnm.  Vitrar. 
nu  1. ;  IT.  4.J 

The  Romans  had  a  beantif ul  custom  of  saluting  the  penon  who 
entered,  by  a  ialve,  drawn  in  mosaic  upon  the  lower  threshold^  as  wo 
see  from  those  found  at  Pompeii.  0?er  ihe  door,  tupet  Umen,  thej 
suspended  a  bird  that  had  been  taught  to  give  this  salutation, 
Petron.  28.  In  Trunalchio's  house  there  was  much  that  would  not 
be  fbund  elsewhere,  but  the  pka  ioUUairim  is  mentioned  by  Mart. 
Tii.  87,  and  ziT.  76,  and  the  parrots  were  especially  taught  to  snj 
X<up«.  Pers.  Pffvl.  8. 

The  postos  (properly  signifying  door-posts,  frequently  used  by 
the  poets  for  the  door  itself  and  even  for  vahxB,  See  €tosn.  ad  Clamd, 
d§  ropf.  Pros.  iiL  147),  were  made  of  marble  or  curiously  carved 
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wood  [Stat.  Sih'.  i.  3,  35,  Mauros  pastes]  (Pkiut.  Most.  iii.  2,  133), 
inlaid  with  tor^<u^e-slloll,  like  the  poste?  nnd  valvw.  The  Talv» 
were  adorned  with  ivory  and  gold,  huUm  (Piaut.  Asin,  ii.  4,  20;  Cic. 
Verr,  vr,  66),  and  used  in  ancient  times  to  open  inwards  in  private 
houses,  whibt  in  public  buildings  they  opened  outwards;  a  privilege 
granted  only  to  men  of  especial  merit,  as  a  mark  of  respect.  See 
Plut  Piy^ie.  20;  Dion.  Hal.  v.  39;  Plin.  xxxvi.  15»  24.  Fea  eno- 
niH>ualy  supposes  that  in  Liter  times  this  distinction  was  not  obserrcd. 
The  tahemce^  however,  opened  both  inwards  and  OUtiifards.  The 
disttnction  drawn^  Isid.  Ort^.  xt,  l^fortM  dtieimtur,  ^uce /uraas  imi2imb» 
qnuE  ixUm  rwohmntwr^  Is  by  no  means  eoi^llimed  by  cuBtom ;  for  the 
doors  of  the  temples  opened  outwards,  and  yet  Cicero  caJls  them 
Talvss  [Cic.  F€rr.  L  23 ;  4$;]  the  doom  of  dwelling-bouses  inwards* 
and  yet  they  are  always  o^ed  fores.  Comp.  fiagltt.  Jan,  Fen. 
[Serr.  ad  JBn,  L  4fi3 :  Valvm  tmU  ^um  revolvutUur  et  m  veUua,  The 
TalTSB  consisted  of  several  parts*  fastened  together  by  metal  bands. 
They  were  used  in  rooms  whidi  were  lighted  through  the  door  only, 
and  required  much  light,  as  in  the  tablmum  and  large  tabemn;  see 
the  TabUnum,  p.  254,  and  the  following  Excursus.] 

The  door  did  not  hang  on  hinges  as  with  us,  but  was  provided 
with  wedge-shaped  pins,  which  fitted  into  a  hollow  in  the  upper  and 
lower  threshold  {lirnen  superum  ef  injerumjf  or  moved  in  bronze  or 
iron  rings.  Plin.  xvi.  40,  77.  This  wiis  tho  case  not  only  in  the 
larger  houso-dooi-s,  but  albo  in  those  of  the  inner  chamljers  there 
were  similar  i)Cgs  {scapi  cardinaks,  Viiruv.  iv.  G,  4,)  on  the  folding- 
doors,  and  the  cavities  or  rings  were  on  the  threshuld,  or  on  the  side- 
p«>»Ls.  Appul.  Met.  i.  p.  48.  This  is  also  evident  from  remains  at 
Fompeii. 

Tlie  doui  was  closed  during  the  day,  but  not  generally  fastened  : 
and  in  Plautu-  the  strangers  wlm  knock,  do  so  nnly  for  the  Fake  of 
pro|)riety;  nobody,  wbether  lord  or  slave,  knocks  at  his  o^vn  (lu<>r, 
not  even  Dorippa  and  Syra,  who  arrive  uiioxpuctedly  from  the 
country,  Mere,  iv.  1.  Neither  docs  Stichus,  Stich.  iii.  1,  or  Mnesi- 
lochus.  Batch,  iii.  4.  Theuropides,  ^fust.  ii.  2,  14,  wondci'B  at  find- 
ing the  door  fastened ;  as  does  Dinacium  also,  Stick,  ii.  1,  36 ;  and 
therefore  Alcesimarchus  has  to  give  particular  orders  for  these  doors 
to  be  fiststened,  Ciit,  iii.  18.  There  is  no  doubt  that  bells,  ftWrnno- 
hula,  were  used,  as  a  signal  to  a  confused  crowd,  or  to  collect  people 
together.  On  their  use  in  the  baths,  see  Excurs.  to  the  Seventh 
Scene.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  there  were  bells  at  the  house- 
doors.  The  pasgage,  Rueton.  Aug.  91,  is  no  direct  efidence,  and 
the  esamples  adduced  by  Casaubon,  from  Dio  Cass,  and  Lucian, 
only  say  that  the  family  were  awakened  or  eolleeted  by  the  sound 
[OAI.]  11 
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of  a  boll.  As  a  janitor  was  generally  at  the  house-door,  there  was 
tho  less  neetl  of  such  a  si^nial,  and  most  probably  only  the  metal 
knocker  or  ring,  called  by  the  Greeks  Kopcovrj,  xdpa^,  porrrpni*,  was 
made  use  of.  [It  is  plainly  seen  ou  a  lamp,  representing  the  fold- 
ing-door ot  a  tomb  in  Passer.  Lttmm  FktU.  iii.  45.  On  the  fastcniug 
of  thn  door,  s«  e  the  sj)ecial  Excursus.  The  doors  were  seldom 
adapted  for  driving  in  at,  as  it  was  ii  it  usual  to  drive  in,  tho  city. 
The  post icA'  or  small  l>ack-door,  opening  into  a  side  street  (■nt'jipor" 
tas)  was  very  commoo^  .Non.  iii.  lo8;  Plaut.  ^7  '/'.  iii  1,  40: 

.  .  .       etiam  lii^'  ostiaui 
Aliud  posticum  uofitrarom  liarunce  Kdium, 

Uor.Ep,  i.  5,  31.] 

It  is  extraordinary  that  no  mention  is  made  aiipvhere  of  an 
entrance-hall^  and  yot  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  house  without  one. 
VitruY.  Ti.  7,  speiJu  only  of  the  hall  of  »  Greek  hoiue^  which  he 
says  CfrcBCB  Ovp»p€iov  appellatur.  He  does  not  mention  one  in  a 
Roman  house.  Yet  Plutarch,  Qu,  Rom.  m ,  sap  cV  $vp&vi  r^g 
oUSa^t  talking  of  the  house  of  the  flamen  dialis.  Moreover,  the  hooBO 
must  have  had  a  liall,  since  immediately  behind  the  door  was  the 
cdla  09tiarUy  or  jaxvUcrUf  Suet  Vii,  16 ;  PetrotL  29.  Here  was  the 
dog  with  the  warning  Com  eanemi  iomethneB  a  painted  dog^  aa 
Petroniua  rotates*  Such  an  one  has  t>oen  discoTered  at  Pompeii* 
See  Mum,  Borb,  ii.  56 ;  Grell»  Pamptian,  i.  142.  Henoe  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  spaoe,  probably  not  a  yery  lai^  one,  between  the 
outer  door  and  the  janua  inUtior^  was  included  under  the  name  of 
ostium.  [Isid.  xr.  T^ccBieraifUrajanuam otHa  voeatUur.  In  this  space 
there  were  holes  to  drain  off  the  rain-water;  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose the  interior  of  the  house  was  mostly  built  sloping.  Foroell. 
Lezic.  s.  V.  eoUumarwm,] 

ATRIUM, 

TiiE  most  important  question  in  our  examination  of  the  Roman 
house  is,  as  to  mhat  is  to  be  understood  by  the  atrium ;  and  upon 
tho  reply  to  it  depends  the  correctness  ol  the  whole  description,  as 
any  error  in  it  must  give  a  false  plan  of  the  building ;  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  most  of  the  other  divisions  depend  upon  tho  situation 
and  natmro  of  the  atriunu  On  this  poiut  there  exist  two  different 
opinions. 

Tho  most  common  idea  is,  that  it  is  only  another  apix  llation  of 
tho  inner  court,  cavum  (pdiuni.  Schneider's  docs  not  materially 
ditier — that  the  eavum  sedium  denotes  the  whole  interior  space, 
and  atrium  its  corered  portions;  whilst  Masois  understands  by 
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atrimn  the  whole,  and  by  cavum  sedium  the  uncoyered  space.  The 
•iqypoBition  that  thpy  were  identical  is  chiefly  based  on  improperly 
explained  passages  in  Varro  and  Titniviusy  and  on  the  notion  that 
the  houses  of  Pompeii  must  neoessarily  have  had  regular  atria» 
The  ehief  passafef  the  paUadium  as  it  were  of  all  ™«i|fi^|jTif||g  this 
opinion,  is  in  Tarro^  Limg,  La$.  h.  45 :  Cmmm.  tedium  dictw/h  ^ 
loom  UOm  tnlra  painae»  rsKn^ttsMur  jMKuAity  91W*  sissf  ad  eonunti- 
flMHi  omntuni  usum*  In  hoo  loom  «j  nuUm  roUdm  orai^  oub  dioo  ^ 
otoetf  dieAaiur  ieitudo,  a  Uitudhiu  omUUttdinef  ta  in  Prmtorio 
Mi  oaoirii:  n  reUekm  etat  in  modio  tn  lueam  oaporetf  deortum,  quo 
impiutbait  kupkufium  dUstum  0t  owtum,  qua  campluobat,  eomplumum: 
utrmnque  a  phwia*  Iksoeamieum  didum  a  2\t$eU,  poiUciquam  Ulo~ 
mm  oamm  (Mum  ikmdare  coepervnt,  Atrmm  appiihtum  ab 
AhiatUms  TVmm  ;  iUine  mm  egen^plium  wmtum,  Chvum  eamun 
unkueujiisqm  roi  mUUiaHB  eauaa  parieUbw  dmepta; 
yhi  quid  conditum  esse  vol^>ant,  a  edando  eellam  appellarunt ;  pena- 
riam  ubi  penus;  ubi  cuhahant,  cubiculum;  ubi  ccenahani  ccenaculum 
vocUabant,  otc.  Tlio  words  wliich  especially  refer  to  the  subject  of 
our  present  inquiry,  Atrinm  apprUatum,  etc.,  have  been  translated, 
•*  It  (cavum  aedium)  was  called  atiium.  '  The  question  is,  r.y  what 
authority?  Varro  explains  the  appellations  of  all  the  individual 
partb  of  the  house,  and  points  out  their  etymology.  He  defines, — 
as  he  had  before  done  domus  and  ades^  and  afterwards  tnhlinum, — 
the  terms,  cavuui  redium,  and  its  species,  tiiiu'luiatinti.  Tuscouicumf 
implwham,  complavium,  atrium^  cclhi,  pnvtrl'K  r-nh>r,,h,,,>.  r.,nacn- 
hwi.  But  what  ricfht  have  we  to  r< •('<■!■  the  name  atrium  to  the 
cavuni  rrdiurii?  Or  i  ither,  what  prevents  us  from  translating, 
"Tin;  atrium  lias  its  njimo  from  flic  atriate^*}  On  the  contrary, 
Varro  had  completed  the  explanation  of  the  cavum  icdium,  its 
specie  and  parts,  and  passed  on  to  the  atrium.  The  fact  of  liis 
once  more  mentioning  the  cavum  sedium  does  not  prove  tluit  he 
had  been  talking  of  it  all  through ;  and  without  doing  so  he  could 
not  have  described  the  position  of  the  celke.  This  passage  there- 
fore»  instead  of  affording  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  atriom  and 
cavum  redium,  rather  shews  the  contrary. 

Next  it  is  asserted,  that  Vitnirins  has  several  times  nsed  cavum 
ssdinm  and  atrium  for  the  same  part.  We  may  pass  orer  the  stale 
ai^gomenty  again  adduced  by  Marini,  which  lias  been  gathered  from 
the  words  in  (MtrU  laHiudim  (b,  vi.  8).  Schneider  has  demonstrated 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  mi  €^trii  latitudhie,  instead  of  tn 
lofffudiMM^  if  atrium  had  meant  cavum  tedium  itself.  But  another 
passage  has  more  plausibility  about  it  VitruTius  says,  c.  8,  Stratie. 
(Scbneid.  and  Marini  6.)^  he  will  lay  down  qmbm  ratiombm  pri^ 

11— « 
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vatis  CBdifieiis  propria  loca  patrihns  /amiliarum  ct  queniadinodum 
commurii'i  ckui  extraneis  cvdijicari  rlebeant.  Namque  CJ"  his  guie 
propria  suiU,  in  ea  non  est  pofesttu  omnihm  introcttndij  nisi  inviVUit; 
quemadmodwn  tunt  cuhicula,  tiHclinia,  balnecB,  ceieraque,  quce  easdem 
habent  usub  rationea.  Communia  autem  sunt,  quihus  etiam  invooaH 
8tto  jun  de  popuh  pommt  venirtf  i.  e.  vMibu^ay  cam  cecitiim»  jMrv 
tti/lia,  qucBque  muukm  habetepomaU  wum.  Igitur  his^  qvi  commmd 
$unt  /artmta,  non  necmaria  magnifica  vestibular  nec  tablina  neque 
airia,  fuod,  eto.  From  this  passage  it  has  boen  Inferred,  tha4 
because  cava  todiiim  is  mentioDed  the  fint  tiiiie»  end  atria  th6 
second,  that  they  axe  synonymous;  but  the  inference  is  entirely 
&lBe.  Igitur  his,  elo.»  does  not  stand  as  a  consequence  of  thai 
whidi  immediately  precedes.  TitruTius  bad  only  explained  the 
mesniug  otpmpria  0$  wmmunia  lac(t,  and»  alter  making  the  transi- 
tion by  igiiur,  proceeded  to  giro  the  abore  precepts  for  OTerybody 
planning  his  house  confozmably  to  his  condition  and  means.  But 
even  if  an  immediate  connexion  existed  between  the  two  sentences* 
it  would  not  follow  that  atria  signified  cara  tt^um;  for  YKanvius 
did  not  wish  to  mention  all  the  loca  conmuKiOf  but  qmsq^ue  emukm 
potmni  habitB  iimm.  And  here  he  names  kMina,  which  did  not  at 
all  belong  to  the  loca  communia»  but  rather  to  tiioee  places  which 
ordinary  men»  haying  no  tabulm,  codiou,  monunmia  rerum  getktntm 
Ml  magittraiu,  to  preserve,  did  not  lequhre.  Hie  same  remark  refers 
to  the  atriay  which  had  not  been  mentioned  above ;  but  how  the 
caTattdlum  could  be  omitted  in  the  construction  of  a  house,  is  not 
conceiTable.  On  the  contrary,  Vitruvius,  (c.  4,  or  3,  3),  al'ter  de- 
scribing the  various  cava  icdium,  says,  Atriortdn  verv  longitudines  ct 
loHtudines  tribus  generibiis  formantur ;  thus  placing  the  atria  in 
opposition  to  the  cava  sediuni,  for  otherwise  he  would  have  said, 
laiitndines  vero  atrionim.  [it  is  plain  that  Vitruvius  alludes  only 
to  covered  atiia,  not  to  open  cavaedin  with  four  covered  sidc- 
arcadcs :  for  in  the  latter  case  the  prop'irtions  N\i*Lilil  ho  ahsurd. 
Tluis,  in  an  atrium  80  ft.  long  and  63l  broad,  (the  breadth  beini: 
reckoned  at  §  ol  tiie  lencrth),  the  impluvittm  would  have  \  of  the 
breadthj  i.  e.  ITj.  How  would  60ft.  high  suit  this?  or  ii  the 
atrium  was  40ft.  long,  and  24  broad,  the  impluvium  would  be  at 
least  6  ft.,  and  each  of  tlio  side-halls  9  ft.,  in  breadth.  ITow  would 
this  suit  the  normal  hoi-lit  of  30  ft.  as  Vitruv.  says,  vi.  3,  7: 
Cohimnw  tarn  altcB  quam  porticus  hittii  /vrrlntf  The  proportiona 
of  Vitruvius  a;,Tee  exactly  with  those  found  in  Tompeii ;  e.  g.  the 
hon«e  of  Pansa  is  47ft.  4 in.  long,  and  31ft.  6 in.  broad.  Leu 
two-thirds.  Vitruv.  vi.  7:  Atriis  Grceci  quia  non  utuniur  negm 
mdi/icant.  The  Eoman  atria  werc^  therefore^  quite  different  fiom 
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the  Greek  atX^,  since  atX^  was  equivalent  to  carum  sedium.  Had 
atrium  and  ca?um  tedium  been  the  aame,  Vitruriui  could  not  hare 
made  the  aboTO  asiertion.] 

We  will  now  adduce  other  proofs  of  the  difference  between 
ihenL  Quinctalian  aays  of  the  MnemonicianB,  who  desired  to  im- 
press on  theur  memory  the  locality  of  a  house  (Inst.  Or,  xL  2»  20^ 
S05) :  Primum  misum  [v0l  lodtm]  vmtibulo  quad  amgmmi  aeeundnm 
airiOf  turn  imflmia  etrmmmmi,  me  cMeidi§  modo  ami  Mtckrii,  md 
jtofutf  0lKMi  mim&Sb/u»fm  ptr  ordimm  wmimthiitd.  It  is  diffieolt  to 
midentand  what  eiretMMfv  hnpUmia  oan  here  m6aii»  esoept  to  go 
roimd  the  lmpliiniuii«  along  the  oorered  paiiagei»  out  of  which  the 
doors  led  into  the  wiona  apartments,  and  between  the  colmnns  o£ 
whidi  statnea  were  placed.  Cic.  Fsrr.  L  19,  28.  Seneca  says 
(EpifT.  55)  of  two  artiflcial  grottos  ui  the  villa  of  Yatia:  SpdmiM 
iiMil  diMB  maigni  operia,  kuBO  atria paretf  numu/aeimg  quarwn  aUera 
9olem  nan  recipit,  altera  utgue  m  oecidentem  UneL  It  does  not  ap^ 
pear,  howerer,  what  sfaniUtnde  there  was  between  grottos  and  a 
cavum  sedlum,  whose  inner  space  was  uncovered.  Was  Seneca 
thinkintr  of  a  testudinatumf  But  these  were  nerer  laxa;  on  the 
couinii  V,  iib'i  i\on  eraiit  maffiii  imjmius,  Vitr.  c.  3.  [This  fjassage  of 
Seneca  is  of  no  importance,  as  wo  cannot  suppose  the  atrium  to  bo 
so  covered,  as  Becker  would  have  it.  Much  more  important  is 
Virsr.  jEn.  ii.  483,  whore  the  distinrtion  is  sharply  drawn  between 
atrium  and  the  cavum  medium  in  the  domm  inUnor: 

Apparet  domus  iotas  et  atria  lon^  pfttrspnnf. 
Apparent  Pri.iTnj  et  veterum  penetralia  reguiP« 
Axinatosquc  vident  stantea  in  limine  prirao. 
At  (iornu^  interior  gemitn  miserotiue  tumultu 
Miscetur,  |>e(iituBque  cava;  pkuiguribus  adet 
Femlods  nlidaat.] 

Lastly,  Pliny  (Epist.  ii.  17)  gives  a  description  of  liis  V^illa  Lauren- 
tifuh  built  after  the  £s8luon  of  the  city,  in  which  atrium  and  canun 
tsdiom  appear  not  only  quite  different*  bnt  separate  from  each 
other.  He  says,  Villa — in  cujus  prima  parte  atrmm  /rugi,  neo 
iamm  $ardidum:  deknk  porticos  in  D  (or  O)  literm  imiiitudinem 
ebrcmnaetCBf  fmbm  parvula,  $ed  /estiva  oraci  includUmr . . .  Ett  eotUra 

triclinwm  $atu  puierumf  food  in  Utu$ 
€M!urrit.  Undiqm  vaUwu  out  /msatroB  non  minorwt  «o2«ti  Aa5«l» 
atpi$  ita  a  latmtm  tt  ajronlte  quati  tria  mairia  pratpedaif  atergo 
cawediumf  poriicum,  aream,  parUeim  rurtUBt  mom  olrnim,  mIhos  tt 
longinquot  retpitxt  in^nltf.  Schneider  appears  entirely  to  misunder- 
stand  the  passage,  for  he  supposes  the  same  apartments  were 
repeated  again*  and  lay  behind  the  mem  Cjfdtemtt  but  in  inrase 
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order,  aud  thus  that  there  was  an  atrium  at  each  end  of  the  build- 
ing. But  the  triclinium  reached  to  tlic  stvi,  and  a  view  was  obtained 
throutrh  all  these  rooms  backwards  only.  As  the  atrium  and 
cavum  adium  are  here  separate  from  one  another,  it  has  been 
supposed,  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  that  the  atrium  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  was  quite  dlt^crent  from  that  of  VitruTius.  In  corroboration 
of  this,  Schneider  (juotcs  the  description  of  the  Tusoulan  villa, 
Epi.'it.  r>,  G:  MiiJfa  in  iiac  weinhny  :  atrium  etinm  eji  more  mnjoruvA  ; 
and  fancies  that  in  this  yilhi  there  was  an  atrium  after  the  ancient 
fiishion,  but  in  the  Lauren rian,  on  the  contrary,  one  novo  more. 
But  the  most  wo  can  infer  from  the  words,  more  majorum^  is,  that 
in  Pliny's  time  it  was  no  longer  the  custom  to  build  atri%  at  least 
in  villas.  Pliny's  viUa,  moreoTer,  differs  from  the  directionB  giveii 
by  Vitrurius,  vi.  6,  3. 

Ooly  one  difficult  passage  now  remains.  Festus  lajs :  Atrium 
ttt  ffenm  codifieii  ante  cadem  eonimm$  mediam  areams  in  ^uom  eol- 
lecta  tsB  omnt  tedo  pluma  detcmditf  this  is,  as  Schneider  remaiks^ 
quite  erroneous,  and  betokens  a  confWd  idea  of  the  matter, 
probably  occasioned  by  confounding  it  with  TesUbuIum.  The  old 
atria  might  doubtless  have  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  time  of 
Festus ;  for  immediately  after  the  great  fire,  in  the  reign  of  Nero^ 
the  houses  assumed  an  entirely  different  appearanoe.  8uet.  ASsr. 
16.  [Festus  is  not  to  blame  for  diis  obscurity ;  wliich  moat  likely 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  epitomisty  Paulus.  Festus,  no  doubt*  said 
that  the  atrium  was  in  theyronl  part  of  the  house,  and  eontained 
fMeUam  arecmy  i.  o.  the  open  implurium,  as  was  afterwards  Tery 
general.  Paulus  spoiled  the  passage,  and  corrupted  anterior  pars 
cediunif  anterior  cknnuSj  or  some  such  words,  into  ante  cedes,  which 
has  no  meaning.  In  other  respects  the  excerpt  is  correct.]  This, 
in  part  corrupt  passage,  is  in  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  1,3:  Ecpdent  (vit*.^) 
modici  hominis  alfifttdine  adminimhitfr  sfiifms  /n>rrcnt^  vwotinjue 
Jlo-'nnit,  €t  alia?  imjj/oho  reptatu  pampiiiijnnn<im'  superjlaitate,  ptrHia 
tlvmini  nmplo  dii^ciirftft  atria  media  complentes.  Pliny  evidently 
wishes  to  describe  an  extraordinary  exuberance,  antl  as.sifirus  tbo 
two  extreme  of  growth.  The  question  is.  Whether  such  be  the 
case  when  a  vino  covers  a  whole  impluvium;  by  wliich  atria  media 
should  be  understood?  He  has  already  said,  Popnlls  nubunt.,, 
atque  per  ratnoi ,  0 .  aeandeiUet  eaewnma  rvquamt^in  tantum  stAhlimeB, 
fU  imidemiator  attctoratua  rogum  ac  tiMmdAim  eaeipiat.  NuUo  fine 
ereacuntf  dividique  autpaHu$  aveUi  nequewiU,  ViUaa  et  domoe  fmdmi 
tingxdarum  palmiiUnu  ac  segtuictbus  loris  memoria  dicfjium  t)tf*r 
prima  Valeriamis  quoq^te  Comeliu$  eseiitimaviL  Una  ffiHs  Romm  im 
JAvia  portieibui  mbdialtf  inambulaiionn  ffrndrosii  pergulig  cpacatf 
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eadem  diiodeniM  mtufi*  amphoris  /aectmdOf  ete.  After  such  an  extra- 
ordinary instance  as  this»  a  Tine  tbat  covers  an  impluTiom  it  YOry 
imigiuficaDt.  If  we  BUppese  the  atrium  to  be  the  same  as  camm 
ndimiif  and  imagine  a  greater  atrioms  nzty  feet  in  length,  then  its 
hreadth  would,  according  to  YitnivinBy  he  for^  feet.  The  un- 
coTered  space  would,  in  that  case^  be  at  most  one-third  of  the 
hsreadth,  ne  mtniif  ^uMiOf  w  fhi$  terHa  parUf  consequently  about 
thirteen  feet  broad  by  twenty  ibet  long^  which  would  give  the  veiy 
small  fuperficies  of  sixty-ftre  square  eUs.  In  the  neit  places  we 
might  Inquire  why  so  great  periHa  domim  was  requisite,  as  the  p$r^ 
guUB  were  common  to  all  houses;  the  conneiion  also  of  peritia 
with  domini  is  strange ;  for  surely  it  was  the  business  of  the  twri> 
darim^  and  not  of  the  master,  thus  to  train  the  Tines.  These 
considerations  throw  considerable  suspicion  on  the  passage ;  besides 
which  the  MSS.  are  very  contlicting,  and  several  read  without  any 
sense,  prrmpinormnqm  peritiam  darruia  discfirsu  at.  mtvl.  com.  So 
we  may  almost  surmise  that  some  verj'  different  iiie^minn^  is  to  be 
sought  ill  the  passajre — ^peiliaps,  per  itinera  domua?  [Ilerzbcr^ 
conjectui'es  p<  ruiae  (knnuuttt,,  since  the  Tinep  in  the  inipluviura, 
piercing  through  into  the  atrium,  loosened  and  spoiled  the  wall. — 
The  passable  is  corrupt;  but  the  emendations  both  of  Becker  and 
Herzberg  arc  wrong,  as  will  presently  appear,  Beclcer  starts  with 
the  false  notion  that  Pliny  wished  to  descril>e  the  vine's  extraordi- 
nary power  of  growth,  and  that  he  only  speaks  of  a  single  vine. 
The  gist  of  Pliny's  description  lies  in  the  words  :  Tot  differentias  vel 
sola  tantum  Italia  rteipU*  He  wishes,  then,  to  shew  how  the 
Italian  vine  Taries  in  growth ;  and  begins  with  that  which  grows 
highest,  then  describes  that  growinc:  on  pales  {hominu  altifwl.),  and 
lastly,  those  luxuriating  in  the  impluvium,  probably  at  the  foot  of 
the  piilars.  In  reference  to  the  words  improbo  rapiaiu,  comp.  CSc. 
CeUo  Mt^.  U:  MMpliitA  laptu  et  araHcth  Prof.  Beiglc,  by  a  mas- 
terly  emendation^  would  read  p$HstyUa  dtmui  for  peritia  dominL 
He  then  alters  ampto  Into  ompkBf  inserts  ei  before  atrith  and  reads 
eomplenL  The  word  diicmw  will  then  be  the  only  diflkulty.  Ano- 
ther less  happy  conjecture  is:  titper  (Instead  of  qit$  miqMr/mtctte) 
penttylia  domui  aimp^  <iweiirsti  oItmi  media  eampUiii$M, 

But,  in  any  case,  the  aboTO  obscure  passage  cannot  at  all 
weaken  the  dear  arguments  In  £sTour  of  the  total  difference  of  the 
atrium  and  camm  ndium.] 

In  the  atrium  stood  the  Uctm  gmialts,  or  adversus^  so  called  b^ 
cause  this  symbolical  marriage-bed  was  placed  janua  em  (Ulveno, 
See  the  commentators  on  Prop.  iv.  11,  85;  Obbarius  ad  Horat, 
EpUi.  i.  1,  87,  i>2.  [Lipsius,  Ekct,  i.  17.]  Where  are  we  to  suppose 
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this  IcctuB  placed,  if  the  atrium  was  the  inner  court  ?  In  the 
atrium  also  stood  irten  mctrey  the  l^onis,  tcUvy  of  the  fcuiale  sbtvps 
who  worked  there.  Ascon.  >id  Ck.  J/ /.  Rut  there  would  hardly 
have  been  room  for  them  in  the  passages  round  the  implurium, 
particularly  aa  tke  doors  into  the  yaiious  ceUm  and  cuinmia  led 
Arom  thoncB* 

Two  more  observations  may  be  offered  in  opposition  to  Schnei- 
der's explanatioa.  Fint,  the  collcctiTe  appellation  atrium  would 
baTe  been  a  strange  one  for  the  ybtir  passages  or  halls  that  sar- 
rounded  the  impluvium;  and  if  we  allow  this,  the  proportions 
assigned  by  YitruTiiis  will  not  apply ;  for  the  impluTimn  was  longer 
than  it  was  broad,  and  consequently  two  of  the  passages  would 
hare  been  broader  or  narrower  accordingly.  Secondly,  if  the 
whole  space  be  meant,  with  the  impIuTium  in  the  middle,  there 
arises  another  difficulty.  Vitnmus  speaks  of  the  atria  being  thirfy 
feet  Iong»  and  consequently  twenty  feet  broad  at  the  utmost ;  from 
this  one-third  goes  for  the  impluTium,  and  only  six  and  two-third 
feet  remain  on  each  side  for  the  passages.  Titnirius  (cap.  3 — 10) 
shoidd  be  read,  in  order  to  diicorer  all  the  contradictions  to  which 
the  common  explanation  gives  rise. 

Hence  ft  appoars  that  the  atrium  was  quite  a  different  part  of 
the  house  from  cavum  scdium.  It  was  tlie  fii-st  ( I'tnui^  proxima) 
as  well  as  the  largest  saloon,  about  winch  more  wiU  bo  said  in  the 
explanation  of  the  ahv. 

The  etymologies  driven  of  atrium  are  reiy  various.  Varro  de- 
rives it  from  Atriat4\^y  tur  which  there  can  scarcely  be  any  other 
ground  than  the  chance  similarity  of  the  names  :  on  the  same  ]'rin- 
oiple  as  Festus  deduces  hhtrio  from  Histria.  Kestus  says  coiiceni- 
ing  it.  »v7  qura  a  trrra  co'iatur,  ipiafii  atcrrcum  ;  as  if  the  vs  holo  of 
the  ancient  Jlonian  liouse  was  not  on  the  ground-tioor.  Servius  ad 
jEn.  i.  730,  goes  so  far  as  to  derive  it  from  smoke,  atrum  enim  fraU 
funio.  [Isidor.  also,  xv,  3,  mentions  this  derivation,  hut  Ni}*s 
previously,  dictum  est  eo,  quod  addantur  el  tres  porticM  ejrtrinsecuf.  ] 
Rut  the  strangest  explanation  is  that  of  Ottfr.  Mueller,  Kti-tts,  i. 
266,  who  says,  in  reference  to  Vai  ro's  etymology»  as  the  Atria$  on 
the  Adriatic  sea  is  originally  the  land  of  the  streams  flowing  toge- 
ther, (Atheait,  TartanOp  Padui,  and  others),  and  the  coUectin^ 
place  of  all  the  waters  of  upper  Italy,  so  the  atrium  is  that  part  of 
the  houses  where  the  water  that  rains  down  upon  the  roof  flows 
into  the  complurium  and  implurium.  fiesides,  this  goes  ibr  no- 
thing, if  atrium  be  not  the  same  as  cavum  ndlum.  The  most  usual 
derivatiouy  and  not  an  improbable  one,  is  fVom  aWpiw;  for  the 
atrium  had  a  wide  openhig  in  the  roof,  lummh  through  which,  as  in 
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the  other  parts  of  the  house,  the  light  was  c;i6t  from  above.  See 
Vitruv.  Ti.  4;  Winkolm.  W.  i.  651.  But  if  wo  are  to  adopt  a 
Greek  deriratioD,  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  thuik  that  the 
word  was  the  Bame  as  d&p6ov ;  for  it  was  in  the  atrium  that  the 
whole  family  was  accustomed  to  asaemhlc,  to  enjoy  each  other's 
company,  to  work,  and,  in  early  times,  to  dine  also.  Still  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  etymology  of  words  that  belong  to  a 
remote  period^  and  whioh  might  hare  had  an  origin  quite  incon- 
ceivable to  us. 

[Becker^s  acute  and  profound  reicarchcs  make  it  perfectly  dear 
that  atrium  and  caYum  »diam  were  two  different  parts  of  the  houses 
the  first  corresponding  to  our  hall,  the  second  to  our  court.  But 
he  goes  too  £sr»  in  assuming  that  the  atrium  was  always  coTcred  in, 
or,  at  most,  he  only  admits  of  a  hole  in  the  roof,  Amnsh.  But  as 
this  theory  does  not  hold  good  in  any  of  the  houses  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  Becker  is  led  into  the  second  error,  of  presuming  that  the 
open  space,  which  is  r^guhrly  found  behind  the  ostium  in  Pompeii, 
is  not  an  atrium,  but  the  cayum  ssdium ;  although,  in  that  case,  the 
Pompeian  houses  must  liaTO  generally  had  serend  cansdia  and 
nerer  an  atrium.  Now,  though  the  lower  orders,  both  in  town  and 
country,  require  no  atrium,  yet  in  the  bouses  of  even  the  tolerably 
affluent  there  must  have  always  been  an  atrium,  as  this  was  the 
originalybctft  of  their  wliole  domestic  life— somewhat  like  the  great 
hall  of  the  mediflBval  kn^t — and  with  it  were  connected  all  the 
most  important  incidents  of  their  existence  from  the  cradle  to  tlio 
grave.  The  pcopb?  of  Pompeii  had  doubtless,  therefore,  thin 
atrium,  and  though  later  it  may  have  been  shaped  more  like  a 
court,  still,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  atrium  should  have  been 
supei"scded  by  the  court ;  but,  rather,  tho  ati  ium,  as  its  use  became 
altered,  ali^jrod  its  shape  also.  This  will  be  manifest  fiuiu  \vhat 
follows.  In  the  old  atrium  stood  tho  hearth  {Jhciis)y  serving  alike 
for  the  prufaue  purposes  of  cookiiiLT,  and  also  for  the  receptacle  of 
the  Penates.  Schol.  Hor.  Epo<i.  ii.  43:  Juxia  /ocum  Dii  Fenatea 
positi  JueruiU.    Plaut.  Aul.  ii.  8,  15: 

Umc  imponmtar  in  fooo  nosiro  Lsri. 
Usually  they  were  in  little  cupboards  (ccdiada^  Tib.  i*  10, 20 : 

Stabat  in  exigua  lignmii  cde  d«ns. 

Jut.  viii.  110;  Potron.  29.  Hence  Ovid  (Fast.  i.  13G)  mentions 
Larem  close  to  the  house-door,  i.e.  in  the  atrium.  The  place  was 
called  pemtralia  (y'lTg.  ^n.  ii.  485,  613;  vii.  59:  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3, 
69);  and  the  hearth  itself,  foci  pemlrahs.  Vi^L^  yEn.  v.  GGO  ;  Or. 
iU  kar,  ReBp.  27.   Near  the  familiar  flame  they  took  the  common 
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meal.  Cato  in  Serv,  ad  Virg.  yEn.  i.  730,  tt  in  atrio  et  dtwbus 
fercidxs  epidahintur  antiqui.  Serv.  on  ix.  64S:  fUic  i  t  cpulabantur  et 
VeoB  colebanL    So  Hor.  Sat.  W.  6,  65,  though  of  country  i'dc : 

O  noctes  rrpnmjue  Deuin  I  quibus  ipse  ineique 
Ante  Larem  pruprium  vet»eor,  veruasqae  proc«icett 
Pasco. 

Hero  sat  enthroned  the  mistress  of  the  house  in  the  midst  of  her 
maids:  h<  re  w;is  tlie  ihalamus  nuptialis,  and  the  strong-box  of  the 
father  ol  the  family.  Serv.  on  Virg,  j£n.  i.  730:  Th\  etiam  />trw- 
vlas  hahelmnt :  and  ix.  ()48.  Scvi^ral  such  have  been  dug  up  at 
Pompeii ;  see  next  Excursus.  Here  all  visits  were  received,  and 
the  clients  had  audience,  who  came  to  their  patron  for  advice  or 
help.  (Cio.  de  Leg.  i.  3:  more  pcUrio  sedens  in  sofio  can.ndent ihus  rr- 
^pondenm,  and  de  Or.  ill.  33).  Here  the  corpses  of  the  deceased 
members  of  the  family  lay  in  state  till  their  interment  (see  Excursus 
to  the  twelfth  Scene) :  here,  lastly,  were  suspended  the  waxen  masks 
or  imaginetf  those  dear  mementos  of  their  deceased  forefathers. 
See  aboTe.  For  the  admission  of  light  and  escape  of  smoke  there 
was  an  opening  in  the  roof,  which  was  larger  or  smaller  according 
to  the  size  of  the  room,  but  never  of  such  magnitude  as  that  the 
room  lost  its  character  of  a  ceiled  apartment.  But  when  the  frugal 
funily-meal  had  giTcn  place  to  huge  banquets,  and  instead  of  a  lew 
intimate  firiends  and  more  familiar  clients,  wliole  troops  of  people 
crowded  the  house,  the  old  arrangement  of  the  atrium  would  suit 
no  longer.  The  ancient  familyhearfth  was  banished  to  a  remote 
part  of  the  building,  and  while  the  Lares  were  placed  in  a  qpecial 
Morarium,  a  spacious  kitchen  was  made  for  coolung.  The  slaves, 
likewise,  were  removed  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  house,  and  the 
ceenm  were  held  In  various  saloons,  of  diffisrent  slaes,  erected  fbr 
the  puipoae.  See  below.  The  atrium  now  serred  only  as  the  hjdl 
of  waiting  and  reception  for  the  clients  and  friends  on  all  occasions. 
Hor.  Ep.  i.  5, 81.  So  Viigil,  ^n.  iii.  SA3,  had  his  own  times  in  his 
ndnd,  when  he  says  of  Helenus : 

111  OS  portieibus  rex  accipiebat  in  aiuplia. 
Aulai  in  medio  libabant  poenla  Baochi. 

where  anfa  Ptnnds  for  atrium. 

The  atT  iuHi  likewise  continued  to  be  the  place  for  the  corpses* 
and  for  tiic  images  of  the  dead ;  only  that  instead!  of  the  insignifi- 
cant waxen  masks,  cerei  cli/pcif  argmte<iB  furies  sin-^ht  fi^iuriirii m  din- 
crimimy  came  int<>  voj^e.  Here  also  romainod  the  iectus  gemaUs> 
but  at  this  time  it  ha  l  only  a  symbolical  moaning. 

It  -^vns  now  no  longor  necessary  to  liave  the  atrium  corered  iiK 
on  the  contrary,  the  laigor  it  became,  the  wider  was  the  orifice  io 
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iho  ro'if,  (one-fourth  or  one-tbird  of  the  breadth  of  tlie  atrium, 
Vitr.  vi.  3,  6),  for  the  admiRFion  of  siiHicif»nt  light  and  air.  When 
the  roof  sloped  inwards  with  an  ojieuing  of  this  kind,  pillars  were 
requirod  to  RTippnrt  it  ■.  these  foom  ^rew  into  an  article  of  luxury  and 
were  made  of  the  most  costly  marhle.  Scaurus  had  four  such 
pillars  in  liis  atrium,  one  at  each  corner;  they  were  of  Ilymettian 
marble  and  tliirty-eight  feet  high,  Gic.  p.  Scaur,  p.  27 ;  Plin.  H. 
zrii*  1 ;  zzxri.  2.  Between  tbeae  stataes  were  placed,  Plin.  xxzir. 
9;  zxxT.  2;  wlieie  he  comperes  the  aodeDt  and  modem  atria; 
formerly  there  were  only  the  wexen  imagines.  Thus  this  a])artment 
had  gradually  become  very  magnificent,  Claud,  in  Ruf,  ii.  135; 
purpurms  ^fuUa  columnts  atria.  Lucan,  ii,  238 ;  Mart*  xii*  50;  Viig. 
jSn,  i.  725;  zii.  475;  Vitr.  tL  5»  2 :  atria  amjpla,  altch  lonffo,  with 
longii  portkitm,  AtiMm.  Id,  z.  49 ;  kifumta,  Orid.  MHam,  m, 
200 :  marmora  teda.  The  caTedlnm  had  likewise,  in  oonne  of  timo^ 
been  adomed  with  splendid  rows  of  pman ;  and  both  in  it»  and  in 
the  atrimn,  a  basin  and  fouttain  were  plaoed  (Paul.  Diae.X  to 
whieh  were  added  lawns  and  shnibberies.  Ovid.  Met,  Tiii.  563; 

Anson.  Jfot.  335 1 

Atefa  quid  BMOMvini  firiduitilnn  adsita  pntit, 
InniiiiMrifqiM  lapor  nntaatia  teeta  oolumuii. 

PBn.  H,  N,  sir.  1»  3.  (See  abOTe  respecting  the  Tine.)  Prop.  ir.  8»  35 : 

Untn  «nt  trlbui  in  Morato  iMtalvi  hub^ 
where  the  atrinm  is  meant,  as  li  dear  from  1.  49.    But  it  is  not  so 
eerlain  that  T ii:g.  {.^n,  zii.  470)  speaks  of  the  waler^'basin  of  the 
atrinm: 

Et  mmo  portidlyiiB  Yteaitg  nnne  IniiDida  dnnim 
Otagna  aooat. 

(▼is.  the  swallow);  for  it  conid  also  fly  to  the  fonntahi  in  the  halls 
of  ihe  eawBdiom.  The  basin  in  the  atrium  was  generally  of  an 
oblong  shape,  without  farther  ornament.  Viiigilf  ^n.  ii.  512^ 
doubtless  alludes  to  the  atria  of  his  times.  From  this  similarity 
between  the  later  atrium  and  ihe  earndium,  the  atrium  came  to  be 
called  avkrj  also,  which,  in  earlier  times,  would  have  been  impossible. 
So  Horace,  Epist.  i.  1, 87,  says  aula  instead  of  atrium ;  so  Vii|;.^ii. 
i  i i .  354.  The  ancients  often  allude  to  this  contrast  between  the  old 
ail  1  modern  atrium;  the  former  resembling  a  saloon,  the  latter, 
-with  its  rich  ornaments,  a  cavsedium.  Plin.  Ep.  t.6:  €Urium  tx 
more  veUrum:  ii.  17  :  atrium  /rugU  tamm  aordtdum.  The  pas- 
sage in  Plin.  xxxv.  2 :  a  lifer  apud  majores,  etc.  (cited  aboTe),  is 
important.  Ilor.  (Od.  iii.  1,  4G)  speaks  of  the  new  fashion,  et  novo 
suhlitm  ritu  moliar  atrium  /  Yai  ro,  L.  L.  viii.  28,  when  he  plainly 
says  tlmt  an  atrium  is  no  more  like  to  a  peristyle  than  a  euhiculum 
to  a  stable,  speaks  of  tho  old  saloon- Uko  atrium.    This  passage 
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utterly  confuti  s  those  who  fiincy  that  V&rro  held  a  cavnm  ccdium 
aud  an  atrium  to  be  itleiiticiil ;  fur  a  cavum  ;c(liuui  would  have  bei'n 
exceedingly  like  a  peristyle;  and,  with  pillars  round  it,  would  be  a 
peristyle  exactly.  For,  beyond  doubt,  in  Varro's  time  the  cava 
tedium  were  built  with  rows  of  pillars. 

To  return  to  the  later  atria.  The  houses  now  had,  a.s  it  were, 
two  cavfedia  (as  the  Greriaii  house  had  two  aiiKo,  Vitr.  y'u  7,  6); 
tbi'  first,  liowever,  dillored  i'vmn  the  second  in  being  less  spacious, 
and  havinij;  a  pmallcr  openinr^  iu  the  roof ;  and  likewise  in  its  pecu- 
liar use.  At  least  this  is  the  case  in  all  the  plans  of  houses  ai 
Pompeii.  Nor  waa  there,  in  this,  any  room  for  a  garden.  fc>o  that 
there  was  always  so  much  dilference  between  the  two  rooms ;  that, 
eren  in  later  times»  the  first  continued  to  l>e  called  atrium,  and  the 
Bocond  and  laiger*  CRTaBdium.  The  latter  almost  merged  into  the 
perifltylium ;  see  Cavcedium,  In  the  houses  at  Pompeii  the  atria  are 
only  of  the  later  periodf  with  a  baain  and  fountain,  seldom  with 
pillars.  Like  as  in  Rome,  these  were,  at  ftnit»  the  chief  rooms  of 
domestic-  life,  but  later  only  served,  for  the  reception  of  clients. 
These  gentry  predominated  at  Pompeiit  where  there  was  plenty  of 
amdMe  at  work,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  numerous  notices  on  the 
walk.  All  the  boroughs  and  colonies  were^  in  fact,  mtniatnres  of 
the  great  metropolis,  and  so  they  could  not  possibly  do  without  tiie 
atrium — a  room  so  Indispensable  at  Rome. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  allow  that 
there  were  no  atria  in  Pompeil»  and  that  there  was  no  trae  copy  of 
the  Roman  house  to  be  found  there. 

The  wide  orifice  in  the  roof  of  the  atrium,  as  well  as  of  the  caTum 
sodium,  was  hung  with  carpets,  as  a  defence  agunst  sun,  wind,  and 
ndn.  These  wm  called  v(^,  Isidor.  xiz.  26 :  qitod  objtctu  5tio  tnfe- 
rioffa  domorvm  twISm^.  TJlp.  Dig.  xix.  1, 17,  4;  zxxiil.  7,  12,  f  16: 
umbrm  musa.  §.  17,  J.  20:  Develis^  qiuB  in  hvp<;ethrt^  r.rteuduntttr^ 
iUm  de  his  qucB  mint  circa  columwu;  where  the  hypanluul  or  im- 
pluTial  carpets,  hung  horizonially,  ai  e  distin^ished  from  the  vertical 
tapestry  between  the  pillars.  Pliny  also  mentions  them  ;  see  above. 
Varro  in  Scit,  ad  Virg.  j-En.  i.  697,  {vehi  sii$pt:i^i,  to  keep  out  ibe 
dust).    Ovid,  Met.  x.  695,  speaking  of  the  mode  in  his  time: 

TIaud  all ti*r,  qnam  cum  stiper  atria  relain 
Candida  porpureum  siTniilatoi  ioficit  umbras. 

i.  e.  the  puiple  vdum  tinges  the  marble  atrium.  Lucret.  ir.  73,  has 
a  similar  idea,  though  hi  reference  to  the  tehi  of  the  theatre.  Hor. 
S<U,  ii  8,  M,  is  generally  referred  to  horiiontal  Telat 

laterea  suspensa  gravis  auldia  ruinas 

la  petinam  ffloere^  trahoatia  pulverts  atri,  &e. 
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See  Heindorf.  Wustemann,  bowereri  supposes  it  to  moan  the 
curtain  hung  before  the  door»  or  the  csipets  hiug  against  the  walls 
instead  of  pt^ier-hancings. 

In  winter,  moTOable  roofs  of  board  oonld  be  pushed  orer  tbe 
impluTium ;  at  least  JaTol.  Dig.  L,  16»  242^  2,  would  seem  to 
zete  to  tbis!  sfmeftfrom  m  tahuli$ /adamf  fWB  cuiaie  toUermiur  H 
kitrn  ptmermtyr,  Tbongb  it  migbt  mean  boaidings  between  tbe 
piUan. 

ATRIOLUM 

is  only  mentioned  by  Clc.  ail  Ait.  5.  lO.  and  >id  Qu.  Hi.  i,  i  : 
QtM)  loto  in  portiru  fe  scrihcrc  <n>'u(  n(  dlt  tolain  Ji<i(,  niihi,  tU  est, 
mafjis  plat:t'l}'.U.  Ne-(pte  enim  inf.it^f  /ori  vi(hh<(fnr  r.^ac  afyiolo,  iieque 
jl'ft'  Sold  Jiisi  in  its  (fdifieiis  jif  vi,  in  qvihiis  tsf  utrluin  inajns,  ntf 
habere  poferas  nrfjunrfa  rubiad'/  cf  rjuaino'fi  nuinbrd.  Whence  it 
appears,  firstly,  that  nfriohi  wc ro  only  to  be  found  in  large  mansioiis, 
where  there  was  also  a  great  atrium ;  secondly,  that  they  served  as 
an  antechamber  to  a  greater  haXX^  ptrigtiflium  with  ajpotttciM.] 

Nothing  agrees  better  with  the  buppusiuon  tliat  the  atrium  was 
a  ditf'erent  part  of  the  house  from  tlic  cavum  tedium,  than  the  idea 
which  we  can  alone  form  of  the  aim.     Those  who  take  the  atrium 
to  be  the  inner  court,  can  form  no  correct  opinion  about  the  ala, 
and  hence  has  arisen  the  stransre  notion  that  they  were  the  side- 
Vmildiugs  running  lun^tudumlly  parallel  to  the  cavuni  n;dium,  and 
in  which  were  the  various  celiac  and  cubicula.     Galiani,  P«»rrault, 
Stieglitz,  Hirt,  liotti-cr,  (Sab.  ii.  86,  102\  Wustcnianii,  {Pnl.  d, 
Scaur,  ao,  50).    On  this  su[>position  it  1-  dilhcult  to  conceive  why 
Vitruvius  fixed  the  breadth  of  the  nlm  in  prt>pnrtion  to  the  length 
of  the  atrium.    [With  an  atrium  of  80 — ^100  ft.  in  length,  the  alas 
are  to  be  one-fifth  in  breadth,  or  20  ft. ;  with  50— 60  ft.  iu  length, 
only  one-fourth  or  15  ft  ;  with  30 — 40  ft.,  one  third  or  10  ft.] 
Tbe  also  (in  this  sense)  did  not  belong  to  the  carum  asdium ;  they 
were  separated  from  tbe  passages  bj  walls,  and  could  bare  had  as 
mncb  depth  for  each  separate  cell  or  compartment  as  the  architect 
pleased,  while  their  height  must,  according  to  Vitruyius,  be  equal 
to  tbeir  breadth ;  tbis  also  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  usage  of 
the  word.    Tbe  else,  it  is  true,  are  not  further  mentioned  in  a 
dwellli^;  but  we  bare  the  analogy  <tf  tbe  Tuscan  temples,  (the 
atrium  also  Is  of  Tuscan  origin),  in  wblcb  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
tbeir  nature*  Tbe  Tuscan  temple  could  bare  tknep  or  only  cm, 
eeUa.  Yitrufius,  it.  7,  says  of  it,  LaHtudo  dwidaUtr  in patrm  deems 
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ftr  his  tcrnfp  partes  dextra  ac  sinistra  eeilis  liiinorihits,  sive  "hp 
yiUurcB  Biiit,  denfffr.  rrliqiup  q}int>if>r  medim  f^dl  f^ffrihunntiir.  Tlio 
alsD  therefore,  in  tho  one-celleci  temple,  were  narrower  side-halia 
right  and  loft  of  the  great  eel  la,  and  probably  divided  from  it  only 
by  a  row  of  pillars.  Thus  we  must  picttire  to  otirselTes  the  aUe  in 
the  atrium,  only  that  the  proportion  of  their  breadth  was  less ;  and 
we  now  see  why  the  breadth  was  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  atrium,  which  was  in  fact  that  ui  the  al»  also.  Tlie  edifice^ 
tiien*  was  similarly  coostructod  to  many  of  our  rhurches,  which  are 
dinded  into  a  large  centre^aisle  and  two  smaller  side-aisles.  Maaols 
and  Marini  felt  that  the  aks  must  bo  something  of  this  kind*  bvl 
they  were  prerented,  by  their  false  notion  about  atrium,  from  as- 
signing their  tme  position.  They  take  them  to  be  on  both  aidei  of 
the  back-hall,  by  the  ImpluTium. 

We  now  see  to  what  use  the  cdlmnns  in  the  atrimn  were  ap- 
plied, (Plin.  xxzri.  8)»  for  the  roof  was  much  too  high  to  be  sup- 
ported by  them;  but  the  trabe»  liminarei  of  the  ate  were  not 
higher  than  the  breadth  of  the  alas.  Possibly,  in  eariier  thnet, 
piles  only  occupied  the  place  of  colunms. 

[In  the  houses  at  Pompeii  the  ala  do  not  form  side^dslea  to  the 
atriuni,  (as  Becker  would  have  it),  but  regular  squares  at  the  back- 
ward end  of  it ;  whence  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  their  breadth 
depended  on  the  length  of  the  atrium.  Moreover,  they  were  not 
by  any  means  a  necessary  part  of  the  house,  for  some  houses  are 
found  wifhoui  them  ;  and  in  the  house  of  the  tragic  Foot,  in  that  of 
the  two  Fountains,  and  otherp,  there  was.  from  want  of  space,  only 
one  ala  at  the  right  end  of  the  atriiun.  The  construction  of  the 
aUe,  as  Bnj)pose<l  by  Ma/ois  aud  continued  by  Pompeii^  is  now 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  correct] 


TABLINUM. 

It  is  very  difiicult  to  assign  the  correct  position  of  the  t'ibh'mtmy 
nor  are  we  actpiainted  with  any  passage  containiiiL'  infomiation  on 
the  subject.  [Except  in  Vitruv.  vi.  3,  n,  it  is  only  mentioned  twice; 
and  Vitniyius  says  nothing  about  its  situation,  only  giving  its  sixe  in 
proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  atrium,  viz.  two-thirds,  when  the 
atrium  is  twenty  feet  broad  ;  one-half,  when  it  is  thirty  to  forty  feet 
broad;  and  two-ftfth?,  ^vhen  it  is  forty  to  sixty  feet.]  It  is  true  that 
Festus  Bays»27d:  Tablinum  proxxme  cUrwm  loctts  dicitur,  qiiod  onii- 
qui  inagistratm  ti»  Stto  i/mperio  iabulas  .  .  . ;  and  Paul.  IMae.  p.  i;i7: 
Tablinum  loeu9  proximus  atrio  a  toindis  appeOatus,  But  iriialew 
idea  we  may  foim  of  the  atrium,  this  place  is  not  discorerable.  It 
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does  not  suit  the  theory  of  thofle^  who  under  the  word  ^trliim  uoder- 
ttand  GftTiini  mlimiit  because  •  number  of  different  chiunbers  would 
hsTO  been  then  pnusime  atrium,    Again^  if  we  take  atrium  in  the 
eeiiBe  ghren  aboTe,  there  will  be  no  proper  place  where  it  could  have 
been  iltnated.  We  shall  be  Iobs  Inclined  to  attadi  importance  to 
this  explanation  of  Festoa^  wlien  we  recollect  that  he  had  an  erro* 
neons  idea  about  the  atrium  itielt  The  tablinum  has  been  usually 
■npposed  opposite  the  ostium^  or,  according  to  our  supposition,  the 
atrium,  beyond  the  carum  adium,  and  has  been  Iwd  down  thus  in 
the  Plan  we  have  given.  [According  to  Marques,  the  tablinum  is  to 
the  left  of  the  atrium,  and  of  the  same  length;  this  needs  no  refii- 
iatlon.  But  Beckei's  notion  is  likewise  yery  improbable  and  arbl* 
trary  (as  he  himsdf  afterwards  aeknowledged) ;  for,  not  to  mention 
my  other  reason,  it  does  not  suit  dther  the  aeoount  of  TitruTius  or 
Foetus.  Thus  much,  at  all  events,  may  be  gathered  from  Vitruvius, 
that  the  tablinum  lay  at  the  small  end  of  the  atrium;  for,  other- 
wi&o,  there  would  be  no  sense  in  niiikiiiir  the  extent  of  the  tablinum 
depend  un  the  breadth  of  the  atiiuni.    Tliis,  moreover,  harmonizes 
with  Festus,  wlio  v,\i&  not  at  all  in  error  alxiut  the  matter,  al- 
though his  epitomist  was;  as  shewn  above.     He  says  very  briefly, 
proximo  atniun ;  but  everyh'  i  ly,  who  knew  the  position  of  the 
atrium,  was  awaro  that  this  proximo  refeiTed  neither  to  the  front 
end  <if  the  atrium,  nor  yet  to  its  two  sides  ;  for  in  the  first  rnco  the 
ral  liiMim  must  have  lain  between  the  ostium  and  the  atrium,  which 
was  impossible;  and  in  the  second  case  there  wonbl  hnvo  been  no 
space  left  for  the  akv.     So  that  the  fourth  or  hinder  end  of  the 
atrium  alone  remained  for  the  tablinum  to  join  on  to    This  is  shewn 
by  all  the  excavations  at  Pompeii ;  where  there  is  invariably  a  four- 
cornered  room,  with  a  very  broad  doorway  (for  the  sake  of  light) 
behind  the  atrium;  and  this  room  could  only  be  the  tablinum;  see 
T.  in  rian  B.    Through  this  position  of  the  tablinum,  alone  are  we 
enabled  to  fix  that  of  the  /auces ;  or  in  any  way  to  explain  them.] 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  tablinum  is  to  be  derived 
ftom  UUmia;  the  only  q[uestion  is,  whether  tabula  (according  to 
Tano's  Interpretation)  means  board;  or  whether  the  tabulce  ratioimm 
and  the  like  are  alluded  to,  wliich  is  most  probable.  Besides  the 
aoihority  of  Festus  Ibr  this,  we  haye  that  of  Pliny  (zzxv.  2, 2),  who, 
in  praising  the  olden  time^  says:  TdbUna  eodioibm  knpUbaiaiur  ef 
motmmenik  rmm  m  magitlraiu  gulamtm.  Hence  it  was  in  some 
measure  the  ardhives  of  the  houses  that  which,  in  reference  to  the 
rmpMiea,  was  called  iaibeiMumf  Dlonys*  i.  74. 
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*  FAUCES. 

What,  or  rntb«'r  wlioro,  the  fauces  wcie.  is  a  point  on  wliich 
there  exists  great  divei'sity  of  opinion,  and  ujioii  which  we  know 
next  to  nothing.  Perrault,  Rode,  Wiisteniann,  and  Schneider  have 
Buppc^od  it  to  be  the  hall  which  we  hare  comprehended  under  the 
term  oetium;  but  such  quotations  as,  Vfi^txbulum  ante  ipsum  primtw' 
que  in  faucibus  (Jrci,  (Virg.  ^n.  vi.  273),  do  not  shew  that  other 
passages  in  the  home  might  not  hare  had  the  same  name :  and 
VitnifiuB  caUft  the  passages  in  the  Grecian  house,  which  suppUed 
the  pkoe  of  the  hallj  tier»  not  ftuces.  Gaiiaoi,  Ortiz,  and  Stratieo 
understood  by  this  term,  aperturam  pet  quant  irtumim  habeiur  ab 
alrio  ad  tabUnmn,  which  is  rather  obscure.  [Marques,  (ddla  Cam  di 
OUta,  etc*  p.  91)9  understands  them  to  be  passages  between  the 
pinan  or  piers  fr<m  the  alsB  into  the  atrium ;  but  these  intenne- 
diate  spaces  were  much  too  broad  to  admit  of  being  called  ftraoea.] 
Masois»  Htrt,  and  Maiini  conceiTO  them  to  be  passages  leading  to 
the  hirger  j  erigtyUum,  on  each  side  of  the  tablinum;  and  we  have 
adopted  this  idea,  because  TitruTius  lays  down  the  hreadth  of  the 
ibuces  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  tablinumt  which  would  hare  been 
unneoessary,  had  they  not  been  in  some  manner  connected  with  It. 
It  is  eyident  that  some  such  thorough£sres  must  hate  existed,  and  if 
we  Bct  the  tablinum  in  the  place  assigned  to  it,  this  is  the  most 
plausible  position  of  the  fauces.  [The  only  correct  idea  of  the 
fauces  is,  that  they  were  narrow  passages  or  corridors  beside  the 
tablinum,  (although  Becker,  in  his  posthuniouh  i'apei'S,  has  forf^akm 
thi8,  and  gone  back  to  the  opinioa  lhal  the  fauces  were  the  entrance- 
hall,  the  Bvp<av  of  i*lutarch).    This  is  clear  from  Vitruv.  vi.  3,  6 ; 

'('5  minoribus  atrits  e  t^lini  lititadhu  dempta  Urtl*i^  majoriom 
dnnidi'i  conmtUn^tuitu'.     As  the  tablinum  did  not  lie  behind,  but 
before,  the  cavijtdiumy  the  fauces  did  not  lead  fron\  the  cavscdium 
to  the  greater  peristyle,  as  in  Becker's  Plan  (f.  f);  bat  from  the 
atrium  into  tin  Lav;i dium,  as  in  Plan  B.    This  c5:|»1anation  is  most 
fii!]y  roi  1  uUorateil  in  Pompeii,  where,  with  scarcely  a  sinirlt  ('\(  op- 
tion, tlici  c  are  either  two  passages,  one  on  cai  h  side  of  tlie  tablinum, 
(vi/.  in  largo  houses),  or  only  on  one  side  of  it,  (viz.  in  small 
houses).    And  to  these  alone,  from  their  narrowness,  is  the  term 
£suces  applicable.    The  tablinum  and  fauces  always  lie  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  atrium  ;  seldom  however  (as  in  PhinB.)  occupying 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  atrium ;  but  leaving,  mostly,  enough  space 
Ibr  another  room  alongside  of  the  tablinum.   This  practice»  more- 
<f^9  agrees  exactly  with  the  theory  of  VitruTius.    He  sajs  thal^ 
with  an  atrium  sixty  feet  broad,  the  tablinum  must  be  two^fiiths»  or 
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twenty- four  feet,  and  the  two  faaces,  one-half  or  twelre  feel  brood 
eacb«  i.  6.  forty-eight  in  all ;  so  that  tweWe  feet  remain  over  tor 
other  purposes.  When  the  atrium  is  only  forty  feet  broad,  the  tab- 
Hnum  will  be  two- fifths  or  sixteen  feel;  the  flMiees  dgbl  each  or 
thirty*two  feel  in  all,  leaTiDg  eight  feel  o ter.  But  when  the  atrium 
is  only  twenty-four  feel  broad»  the  tablinum  win  hare  two-ihird8»  or 
siiteOT,  and  the  f^uoes  ought  properly  to  hare  sixteen  fiset  also,  or 
one-half.  But  in  that  case  the  sum  would  be  thhrty^two»  whereas 
we  hare  only  twenty-four  at  our  disposal,  and  this,  according  to  the 
praetioe,ought  not  to  be  aU  used  up.  But  this  difficulty  will  disappear^ 
if  we  remember  that»  with  a  smaller  atrium,  two  fauces  were  not 
necessary,  a  single  corridor  sufficuig,  which  would  take  up  eight  or 
only  six  feet;  and  then  there  would  be  still  two  feet  oTcr  &om  the 
breadth  of  the  atrium,  as  was  the  case  in  most  atria.] 

OAYUM  ^DIUHt. 

OiTR  remarks  on  the  atrium  have  shewn  what  was  the  general 

nature  of  the  carum  scdlura ;  it  was  the  inner  court,  the  real  heart 
of  the  houses  around  which  the  other  divisions  were  situated.  In 
the  centre  was  an  uncoTored  space,  anOf  styled  impluviumf  and  en* 
closed  on  all  sides  by  covered  passages.  [The  slanting  roof  over 
the  arcades  was  called  camptutnum,  Varro,  t&.  This  was  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  impluvium  and  oompluvium  by  Hirt  and  La* 
glandidre;  but  Masols  and  Baoul-Eochette  understand  by  oomplu- 
vium the  opening  in  the  roof,  by  impluvium  the  cistern.  See  Paul. 
Diae.  p.  10^ :  Imphimum,  quo  <»qua  imphU  coUeUa  de  iecto.  Com- 
pkumtMn^  quo  de  divmk  UcitM  aqua  pluikMB  etmjtuxi  in  evmdem  locum. 
So  Asc  ad  Cte.  Verr.  I.  23,  p.  277 ;  Serv.  ad  Vurg,  JEn.  i,  505 ;  li. 
512.  It  is  evident  that  impluvium  was  the  name  of  the  open  space, 
from  Plant.  Mil.  ii.  2,  3:  per  impluvium  Intro  apectant  (tnctnt),  and  3, 
16.1  These  roofs  were  divided  into  the  following  kinds,  according 
to  their  construction,  Vitruv. 

I.  Tuscanirtan,  in  whicii  beams  were  laid  di  fatifxdine  atrii, 
rcFtioL'^  u|Hiii  the  oj)posito  walls;  into  these  two  others  were  mor- 
tised, or  hung  in  at  equal  distances  from  the  wail,  the  interpenaiva 
of  Vitruvius;  and  on  these  timbers,  which  thus  formed  a  square,  lay 
the  asfftrcf^,  tlie  spars  which  supported  the  roof.  This  wa-s  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  mode  of  building,  but  not  suitable  for  a  very 
large  cavum  aedium. 


^  Camtm  eedium,  according  to  Varro  and  Yitravius:  omtdlmi,  to  Plinj. 
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II.  Tlie  tetrastylum  differed  only  in  pillars  being  placed  in  the 
four  coumers  where  the  interpensiva  lay  upon  the  main  beams. 
This  possibly  took  place  only  in  cavwdia  of  lai^ger  dfanengions,  for 
fear  of  imposing  too  much  weight  on  the  beams. 

III.  In  the  CoriniUmm  the  boams  did  not  lie  on  the  walls, « 
pan^ibui  reeedmUf  but  were  upheld  by  a  row  of  Golamm  which  en- 
chrded  the  implnvium. 

IV.  In  the  ditpUwkaum  the  roofing  did  not  slope  inwards  to. 
wards  the  impluviwn,  bot  towards  the  walls*  where  gutters  canglrt 
the  rain-water,  and  carried  it  down.  The  advantage  of  this  waa 
that,  in  winter,  or  gloomy  weatlier,  the  light  from  the  sarronnding 
apartments  was  not  intercepted  by  a  low  roo£  [Ita  disadvantage 
was,  iliat  the  walls  were  injured  if  the  gutters  did  not  canry  off  tlie 
water  quickly  enough,  Yitrar.] 

y.  The  tefltMlifiafiMn  was  covered,  and  had  no  implnviinn.  Hie 
testudo,  however,  was  not  an  arch,  camera,  but  a  common  roof  of 
rafters.  See  Vitruv.  v.  1 ;  Hirt,  supra.  How  a  cavum  ledium  of 
this  description  received  tlie  requisite  light,  we  .ire  not  informed. 
[It  has  been  already  observed  tluit,  later,  tlie  cavfedium  passed 
morointo  the  lovm  of  the  peristyle  (as  tetrastyluni  and  Corinthiuin) ; 
and  tliis  was  almost  always  tlie  case  in  those  houses  wliicli  had  only 
two  open  chief  rooms,  (atrium  and  cavcTdiuni),  and  were  in  fact 
without  the  regular  periBtyle.  Cavpcdia  oi  liiis  kind  were  in  the 
house  of  the  tragic  Poet.  See  I*lnn  H  ,  P.  In  that  of  Pansa, 
of  Mclcager  (to  the  left  of  the  atrium),  of  the  Dioscuri  (to  the 
right  of  the  atrium),  of  the  Bronzes,  &c.  The  pillars  were  on 
all  four  sides,  as  in  the  house  of  Melcager,  where  there  are 
twenty-four  magnificent  pillars;  or  on  three  sides,  as  in  our  Plan, 
(where  the  middle  pillar  in  the  front  has  been  omitted  by  mistake), 
and  in  the  house  of  Sallnst;  from  the  fourth  side  resting  against 
a  wall;  or  even  on  two  or  one  side  only,  as  in  many  small  houses 
in  the  street  of  Mercary  at  Pompeii.  These  pillars  were  mostly  of 
bricks  or  common  stone  stuccoed  over;  with  a  variety  of  &atastie 
capitals.] 

In  the  ndddle  of  the  implnvium  there  was  generally  a  dstenitor 
fountahn,  IwaUmUes,  Varro,  R,  B.  i.  13:  Interim  compluvium  habmi 
laeumt  vbi  ioUat  ogwo],  the  basins  of  which  were  four-cornered,  and 
generaOy  adorned  with  reliefs,  puUaUa  iigiUata,  Cic.  AtL  i.  10; 
[Ulp.  Dig,  six.  1, 17,  9.  Many  beauUAil  fountains  ei  marble  and 
bronae  have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  In  some,  at  the  top  of 
a  marble  pillar  there  are  little  aninuls,  like  ducks,  which  €gect  the 
water.  Sometimes  the  water  spouts  from  a  tiger's  head,  or  firoia 
a  stag  of  bronze,  (as  in  the  house  of  Sallust,  now  in  the  Museum  at 
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Palermo),  or  from  a  mask,  as  in  the  house  of  Meleager.  There  is 
also  a  beautiful  Silenus  standing  in  a  niche,  highly  ornamented  with 
moeaiCf  and  leaning  against  the  pipe^  whence  the  water  falls  down 
four  steps  into  the  baun.  Steps  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
niaking  a  little  cascade.  Sen.  Ep.  86 :  QiMmfum  ogtiamm  per  gra- 
dm  cnm  fragcre  cadenHumt  In  the  house  of  Meleager  the  water 
trickled  from  a  marble  slab  Into  the  great  basin  of  the  atrimn,  and 
in  the  peristyle  of  the  canedium  down  seTOtal  steps.  Hie  grand 
iMsin  was  generslly  of  marble^  and  of  Tarions  shapes.  Beside  it 
thero  were  also  little  basins  plaoed»  of  stone  or  broni%  JavoL  Dig, 
xixiii.  10>  11 :  Va$a  rnnsa  tatiBntb  aqum  pomta^  Freqnently  there 
was  a  marble  table  near  the  olstem*  as  in  the  honses  of  Meleager 
and  of  the  Centaur.  Yams  X.X.  t.  125:  Jfansa  eroi  la^^Uta .... 
voeabcstur  eartibulvm.  Hobo  m  fgdiSbm  ad  eomphwium  powbcUur. 
A  little  flsh-box>  or  water-Tessel,  was  set  by  the  eistem^  as  in  Plan  B» 
letter  4  in  the  atrimn.  The  intercolumniations  of  the  cavndinm 
were  adorned  with  statues,  after  the  days  of  the  Repnblie.  Cle. 
Verr.  i.  19:  Qucesipna  nuntj  Vcrres,  ubi  imntf  ill<iqu<erOf  quceapud 
te  nufH'r  ad  omncs  column<Wy  omnibus  ctiam  inter^olumniiSf  in  silva 
deniquc  svb  dho  vvhmus.  So  23  and  66.  At  the  same  period  crar- 
dens  and  ornaniental  shruhberioa  were  laid  out  in  tho  cavsedia,  which 
had,  by  degrees,  become  jiist  like  the  periet  vl' s.   Uor.  Ep.  i.  10,22: 

Nptti[w  int<T  varias  nutiitor  lilTa  columuas; 
and  Obbariufl,  on  Od.  iii.  10,  5: 

Audis  (juo  strppitu  j.inua,  qno  ncmna 

Ti.trr  pulchra  satum  tecta  remagiat 

\  eotia. 

Tib.  iii.  3, 15;  Jur.  iv.  7;  Lir.  xliii.  13  ;  PHn.  H,  N.  xvii.  1 ;  Suet. 
Avg,  92.  Flower-pots  of  metal  are  often  found  between  the  pillars. 
JTarol.  Dig.  xzxiii.  7»  6 :  DoUa  JieUUa  tUmpkmbeaf  quXIm  vmdaria 

PERISTYLIUM. 

BsmnD  the  earnm  SBdium  and  tablinnm  lay  the  larger  pen- 
wtyUmm,  in  the  shapes  like  the  former,  of  an  oblong  square;  bnt 
wliile  the  ea?nm  ssdiiim  readied  longitudinally  tiie  atrimn 
to  ibe  tablinam»  the  periatylimn»  on  the  contrary,  lay  trans- 
Tonely  beyond  the  tablinam.  YitrttT.  4 :  PurUlsfUa  auim  in  Ircmr- 
«0rs9  iertia  parte  Umffiora  9mi,  ^ptam  kUronuif  and  consequently 
ita  length  extended  crosswise  towards  the  sides  of  the  house. 
[But  sometimes  it  lay  longitudinally,  and  not  crosswise^  as  in 
the  house  of  the  Fann.]  The  sumranding  porticos,  the  pillars  of 
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which  might  not  be  more  than  four  diain<  :<  r?;  from  each  other, 
enclo6CHl  a  lai  Lri  r  area,  which  also  had  a  cistern  or  jet  in  its  centres 
and  was  planted  with  tiowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  (^viridarinm^  Sed 
Obhar.  cul  IForat.  Epist.  i.  10,  22,  [just  like  as  in  the  caraHlium,  only 
on  a  larger  scale.  Statues  were  piaced  hare  likewiaeii  and  a  low 
balustrade  ran  between  the  pillan,  as  a  fence  to  the  gardeot  TitruT. 
iv.  4,  1.  On  the  cornice  above  the  pillars  there  were  omaraenta 
(ante/Lea,  Paul.  Diac),  such  as  lions'  heads,  as  in  temples,  Vitrur.  it. 
4.  The  largest  peristyle  in  Pompeii  is  in  the  house  of  the  Faun* 
with  forty-four  Doric  columng.  That  ui  thehoaae  of  the  ornamented 
Capitals,  consisting  of  twentj-Cour  piUavB»  endrcled  a  laige  garden 
neatly  laid  out.  Most  of  the  piUan  made  of  brick,  at  Pompeii,  still 
remain,  while  those  of  marble  hare  perished.  Tlus  is  explained  by 
the  fisct  that,  soon  after  the  destmction,  the  inhabitants  retomed, 
and  excavated  whatever  they  were  able  of  th^  property.] 

n.  We  now  come  to  the  divisions  of  the  house  whidi  might  be 
amnged  differently,  according  to  ehfcnmstanees  and  the  tastes  of 
the  owners ;  whilst  those  already  described  held  the  same  position 
in  all  genuine  Roman  houses,  and  were  built  aeoording  to  a  recoiTed 
plan,  which  in  the  main  was  not-dcTiated  from. 

The  parts  which  especially  remain  for  our  consideration  are 
eubufula,  triclinia^  occf,  cxedm^  pinarothccaf  bibltoiheca,  balinettm  The 
baths  and  library  will  be  treated  of  in  distinct  ArtieleF,  in  order  that 
the  disquisition  on  the  usages  concerning  them  may  not  be  separated 
from  the  description  of  their  situation  and  construction. 

CUBIGULA 

was  the  name  for  all  the  smaller  chambers,  that  served  as  regular 
lo<iging  and  sleeping  apartments,  Cubicula  nocfuma  et  dimmot 
(Plin.  Ep.  i.  3);  the  former  are  also  called  dormUaria,  id.  v.  6; 
Plin.  XXX.  G,  17.  There  is  nothing  particulariy  worthy  of  remarit 
roppecting  their  position,  except  that  a  small  ante* room  was  some- 
times  attache*!,  which  went  by  the  Greek  name,  irponxruv.  Plin, 
£p.  ii.  17.  There  were  eubicula  CBtHva  and  hibet-na,  and  the  bed- 
chambers were  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  all  disturbances. 
See  Masois,  Pal.  d.  Scaur.  68.  [In  the  house  of  Meleager,  and 
others  at  Pompeii,  laige  chambers  have  been  found  with  smaller 
alcove-shaped  rooms  attached  to  them,  which  were  often  dormitoria. 
The  name  for  these  alcoves  or  cabinets  was  zaihiea.  Plin.  Ep*  ii. 
17:  ZMm  perquam  deffonter  rtcedUt  giMS  ^MCtUarihui  €t  vdiM  db- 
duelkrtduciU^modoa^fieiiuir  cnhhuto,  mode  mt/hrtw.  Plin.  v.  6; 
Bidon.  Ep.  viu.  le,  gothtcula.} 
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TRICLINIA. 

BEsPEcnNG  the  frjeftmoyCiaooom  and  Onini  bave,  according  to 
the  old  fashion,  collected  a  good  deal  «  re  and  a  re.  They  were 
flmaUer  dining.balU  or  rooms,  according  to  YitniTius,  twice  as  long 
as  they  were  broad.  Their  height  was  half  the  sum  of  the  breadth 
and  length ;  consequently,  when  sixteen  feet  broad,  and  thirty-two 
feet  long,  they  were  twenty-four  feet  liiL'h.  Vitruv.  vi.  3,  8.  They 
were  also  called  triclinia,  wlieii  tlicy  cnntaiiied  more  than  one  tri- 
clinium. There  wore  particulai  triclinia  as  well  as  eubicula  for 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  [Varro,  /?.  R.  i.  13;  L.  L,  viii. 
29:  Siilon.  ApoU.  Kp.  ii.  2.]  VitruviuB  diroct'^  that  the  m-na 
and  avtiiuiH'ili'i  be  towards  the  east,  the  lH'i  rtfj.  t*>vvard8  the  west, 
and  the  ^p^f^r't  towards  the  north ;  but  this  arranirement  of  course 
depended  much  upon  the  disposable  room.   See  Plut.  LucuU  41. 

(ECI 

were  larger  saloons,  of  Tarlous  styles  of  architecture,  which  were 
used  also,  though  not  exclusively,  as  triclinia.  Vitruvius  mentions 
Tarious  sorts  of  such  saloons. 

I.  The  tetrastylos,  which  requires  no  particular  explanation. 
Four  pillars  supported  the  roof. 

TI.  The  Corinthius.  Tiiib  liad  rows  of  pillars  on  all  four  sides, 
along  the  wall,  though  detached  from  it,  so  that  a  passage  was  left 
between  them.  They  were  connected  by  an  rpistyliumy  along 
M  )i  ran  a  corona^  and  upon  this  rested  the  roo4  which  was 
moderately  arched. 

ITT.  The  iKnis  jE'jiij>tiUS  was  still  iiiorr  spU  ndid;  like  the 
Corinthian,  it  had  pillars  on  all  four  sides,  but  from  their  entab- 
lature to  the  wall  there  was  a  flat  roof,  so  that  the  height  of  the 
passages  was  not  more  than  that  of  the  pillars  with  the  entabbUure. 
Abore  the  lower  pillars  a  second  row  was  placed,  {ad  perpendicu- 
lum)f  the  height  of  which  was  one-fourth  less  than  that  of  the 
lower  ones,  and  on  the  epistylium  of  these  rested  the  roof.  Above 
the  roof  of  the  passages  was  a  paTement,  outside  of  the  middle  and 
higher  saloon,  so  that  there  was  a  passage  all  round,  and  a  view 
throiigh  the  windows  placed  between  the  columns.  Thus  the  oecus 
jfigypUns  premted  the  appeannoe  of  a  batiUea,  whioh  is  bniit  in 
thif  manner. 

17.  The  fbnrth  hind,  the  CEeu9  Ihf{uapf6f9  Beems,  even  in  the 
time  of  YitraviuBy  to  hare  been  nncommon  and  new;  lor  he  says 
that  such  saloons  are  now  liaikm  eonsiisfudims.  Their  peenliari^ 
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was,  that  they  had  on  three  sides  (Vitruvius  says  only  dtwfra  et 
tinistra)  glass  doors,  or  windows  reaching  like  doors  to  tho  ground* 
80  that  when  reclining  oa  the  triclinia,  persons  could  enjoy  a  view 
on  all  sides  into  tho  open  air.  Plioy  had  a  saloon  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  both  his  villas.  To  have  commanded  such  a  Tiew,  thej 
must  hare  projected  itom  the  rest  of  the  house. 

EXEDRJS. 

ViTRUViUB  places  these  with  the  aeeif  i.  e.  with  the  ^uodnifi ;  for 
those  mentioned  abore  had  the  proportions  of  tricUniav  and  there 
ean  be  no  doubt  that  we  must  understand  thereby  regular  rooms 
for  conversation  and  the  reception  of  company.  In  oertain  respects 
only  can  they  be  compared  with  the  exedrcB  in  the  public  pymnaaiaf 
which  were  semiclrcuhur  recesses  with  seats  in  the  colonnades, 
yitruT-     11 :  CfonttUmmiur  ui  porHeibus  trndrm  tpoHosce,  h^ibemim 
tede$9  in  quibua  philosophi,  rheiorei,  rdiquique  qui  itudm  ddectantUTf 
tedentm  disputare  poukU,    Of  course  thete  were  in  the  open  ah*, 
(Vitruv.  vii.  9),  apertii  loei$9  id  est  perUtyliis  aut  e^Mdris^  quo  sol  et 
tuna  possit  splendores  et  radios  immitt^e.    That  Wustemann.  J^al.  d. 
Scaur.  126,  is  wron^  in  inferring  tliat  in  private  houses  also  ihey 
wore  without  covering,  is  evident  from  \'iti  aviu8  assigning  their 
height  in  common  with  the  oeci  quadrati :  Sin  aufmn  e.redrfr.  aut  aci 
quadrati  /xterinty  latitudinis  dimidia  addita  altitudinrs  '  ducantt^, 
Comp.  vii.  3.    Thoy  were  called  exednc,  according  to  Mazois,  119, 
because  on  two  aides  they  had  such  seraicirculai*  reti'?>es;  but 
perhaps  really  only  from  their  being  used  for  similar  purposes,  and 
on  nreount  of  the  seats ;  for  undoubtedly  they  had  seat?  [of  stone, 
runixing  along  the  wall;  see  Becker's  Charirles,  translated  by  Mot- 
calf  o,  p.  207;  Gronov.  ad  Suet.  III.  Oramm.  17.]  and  not  lecti  to 
recline  on.    Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  i.  6 :  Nam  cum  feriis  Latmis  ad  eum 
[Cottam]  ipsius  rogatu  arcessituque  venissem,  offmdi  eum  sedtntem  in 
exedra  et  cum  C.  Velleio  smatore  disputantem.   Hence  also,  De  Orat* 
iii.  5,  cum  in  earn  exedram  veni$$0t^  in  qua  OraimiSy  Uctulo  posito  re- 
eubuissett  etc.    The  hmicyclia  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  them. 
Oic.  <U  Amic,  1:  Demi  m  hemyci/elio  sedenfnn.    Plin,  Ep,  r,  6, 
Tlicso  were  nncorered  semicircnlar  seats,  which  occur  frequently 
at  Pompeii.   They  are  also  mentioned  at  Athens. 

This  docs  not  denote  any  particular  sort  of  roon^  but  is  s 
general  term  for  a  lodging-room  or  lodgings.  In  the  first  senses 
Stat.  iSbVv.ii.  2^83: 

Ante  tamtn  eonotas  procol  eminit  ma  diatu. 
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Plin.  Ep.  vii.  6;  ii.  17;  Ulp.  JJcj.  xxix,  5,  1.  {.  27:  Suet.  Omid. 
10.  In  the  sense  of  a  lodging,  or  numbor  of  rooms,  or  as  the  wing 
of  a  house,  in  Plin.  Ep.  y.  6:  Diatcv  (hnt,  qKanan  in  aftera  cubicida 
qiiutn<ji\  altera  iria.  Ileuce  it  sigiiities  an  eating  room,  Sidon. 
Epist.  ii.  2;  a  bed-chamber,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17;  aTuI  a  gardon-saloon, 
Scscv.  Dig,  yii.  1,  66,  ^.  1.  In  the  aboTO  passagcfly  (Oini>hoiU66y  M 
well  as  country  ones,  are  rel'orred  to. 

CHAPEL. 

Wue:*  the  hearth  was  removed  from  the  atrium,  a  chapel  was 
mad»>  for  the  Lares  and  Penates,  and  the  hearth  became  an  altar. 
(In  the  houses  of  the  poor  and  the  rustic,  the  househohl  goils,  still 
remained  at  the  hearth.  Cato,  /?.  R.  143.  And  in  this  yoint  of 
Tiew,  arce,  foci,  dn  pennffs,  still  continued  to  bo  mentioned  to- 
gether. Or.  p.  JJoiii.  40.)  The  name  of  thi^  chapel  was  hir'trivm^ 
or  ^''--r'lf'miH^  which  la&t  word,  however,  giLniilif  d  any  sacred  place, 
Ulj».  LH'j.  i.  8,  9.  {.  2.  As  a  domestic  chapel  it  occurs  in  Cic.  ad 
Earn.  xiii.  2  ;  Verr.  \y.  2 :  Erat  apud  Ueium  sacrarium  in  (ledibus^  in 
qyto  s'hjna  pulcharrima  qwxtuor.  Pro  Mil.  31:  Lararium  OCCUFB  ia 
Lamprid.  Sev.  Alex,  wlio  mentions  n  larger  and  smaller  one 
longing  to  that  emperor.  Cap.  AiU.  Phil.  3.  From  which  passages 
we  leam  that  brides  the  Lares,  the  images  of  revered  persons  were 
stored  up  here.  Suet.  Vit.  2.  Its  situation  was  uncertain;  either 
ia  the  cavnm  eedium,  Suet.  Oct.  92,  (see  Plan  B.,  left  of  the  virida- 
rinin^  cKosc  to  the  wall),  or  in  the  garden  of  the  peristylei  as  in  the 
house  of  the  Dtoscnri.  It  was  rarely  in  the  atrium,  as  m  the  latge 
house  of  the  omameDted  Capitals  (in  the  left  wmg).] 

PINACOTHECA. 

Is  tlic  old  Roman  houses  there  was  certainly  no  pinarotlicra, 
any  furtlicr  than  that  the  i n terco I uuu nations  of  the  cavum  fedium 
.  or  peristylium,  the  gymnasium  and  the  garden,  were  adorned  with 
statues.  Marcellus,  Flaniiuius,  ^milius  l\aulu.'«,  and  especially 
Munimius,  took,  it  is  true,  a  great  number  of  works  of  art  to  Rome, 
but  they  were  only  used  for  beautifyuiir  public  building  and 
palaces,  and  Cic.  Verr.  i.  21,  praised  those  men  qvorvm  domus^  cutn 
litntort'  et  virtut*:  Jioreroit.  sigiiis  et  tahu/ls  pictit  er-int  vacufc.  Kvcn 
among  the  Greeks,  the  desire  for  the  personal  possession  of  works 
of  art  arose  only  at  a  late  period,  when  public  spirit  was  gradually 
disappearing,  and  they  were  more  and  more  divesting  themselves 
of  the  habit  of  looking  on  what  belonged  to  the  community  as  their 
own  property  alao^  and  ceased  to  seek  their  own  g-ory  in  the  gran^ 
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deur  of  their  country.  How  inurh  more  was  this  the  case  at  Roni<?, 
whore  even  the  t^iste  for  art  was  wantiiiLS  and  wliorc,  at  a  later 
period,  vanity  and  fabhiou,  ratlu'i  than  love  or  kuowledge  of  the 
suhject,  h'd  people  to  form  collections.  See  Becker's  Antu^.  Pl<iu- 
iituf^,  I.  28. 

In  the  time  of  Vitruvius  it  was  conBidorod  ijood  ta-tt' pos>iO€s 
a  pinacothoca,  (see  Plin  xxxv.  2),  and  he  therefore  prcscrihe?-  the 
manner  of  constrnctini:  that,  as  of  every  other  part  of  tlif  house. 
A  northern  aspect  was  seleeted  for  it,  that  the  colours  mi:;hi  not  ?»e 
iigured  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  tabuhc,  (for  wood  was  in 
general  used  for  painting  on,  although  Cicero,  Verr.  iv.  i,  mentions 
pictures  on  canyass,  in  textUi),  were  either  let  into  the  wall*  or  hung 
againatit.  Cie  Verr*  iy.  66;  Plin.  xxxr.  10,  37,  (-r""  «x  momcUU 
rapi  possent);  PUn.  zxxt.  $.  9;  Ulp.  Dig.  xix.  1,  17,  3 ;  comp.  Am- 
Hq.  PkmU,  47.  No  paaaaget  in  which  frames  for  the  pioturea  are 
meotloned,  ocean  to  us  at  present*  bowoTer  natural  it  may  appear 
to  hare  had  theoL  In  Plin.  zxxr.  2,  there  is  nothing  about  them, 
yet  tereral  p^ntinga  on  the  walls  are  prorided  with  frames,  like 
borders ;  as^  for  faistance^  that  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aldo- 
brandini  marriage.  Comp.  Winkelm.  TT.  r.  171 ;  VitniT.  U.  8»  9» 
speaks  of  wooden  tames  for  the  transport  of  fresco-paintings  cut 
out  of  the  walls. 

[APARTMENTS  OF  THE  SLATES. 

The  eellce  familiarts  or  /am lUaricc^  serromm  cclhi-  (Coluni.  i.  0; 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  27 ;  Vitruv.  vi.  7),  were  unadorned  chambers,  in  the 
back  or  upper  part  of  the  house ;  except  the  cella  of  the  ostiarius, 
which  was  at  the  ostium :  perhaps,  too>  that  of  the  atriensis.  These 
two  are  marked  e  in  Plan  B. 

Thb  tuHna  (originally  coyut/ia,  Non.  i.  278)  was  in  andent 

times  on  the  simple  hearth  of  the  atrium.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  j£n.  i. 
726,  (see  above).  In  the  country  they  kept  to  this  old  custom,  and 
both  kitcliun  and  liall  were  one.  Varr.  R.  M.i.  13  ;  Col.  i.  G  :  maffna 
culina — in  ea  cuni tiio<h'  f'nniliares  mnnl  tetnpore  anni  morari  tjiwint. 
But  in  the  town,  the  kitchen  was  rcaioved  backwards.  Varro,  in 
Non,  ib,:  In postica  parte  erat  cnfina.  Lucil.  in  \on.  id.  15b: 
Pistxinum  i^positam,  posticum,  sella,  culina. 

In  lai^  palaces  it  was  very  spacious,  and  frequently  arched  orer. 
One  is  mentioned  as  148  feet  long,  in  an  inscription.  Sen.  Ep.  114 ; 
Ep.  64.   They  were  even  adorned  with  firescoes»  as  in  the  house  of 
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Heloager,  and  the  IHoMori*  at  PompdI.  A  snake  was  often  painted 
above  the  hearth*  Many  lemaina  have  been  fbnnd  of  hearths  and 
■inks  (coguinm  Jkiaorwm,  PalL  B,  It.  i.  37,  or  canjlmimi,  Varro), 
bnt  none  of  chunneys ;  Uie  flnee  being  short. 

THE  LATEINA 

was  inconyeniently  placed  next  the  kitchen  i  (derived  from  lavatrina, 
Kon.  Hi.  131) ;  peihapa  that  the  lewer  leading  from  tho  latriua  to 
the  public  doaea  might  carry  off  the  dirty  water  from  tlio  kitchen. 
CoL  X.  86;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  118;  Suet.  Tib.  58;  Plant.  C  'Urc.  ii.  3, 
83.  The  slaves  brought  hirber  the  scllrc  faiiiiliaricaD  or  pertussB, 
matulse  and  matolliones  (P;uil.  Diac.  p.  125),  hisana^  gcaphia,  etc., 
which  wore  later,  often  of  costly  metal.  Mart.  i.  38;  Petron.  27; 
Lampr.  Ileliog.  32.  The  debasing  offices  performed  by  the  slaves, 
in  this  respect,  are  described  by  Martial,  iii.  82;  vi.  89;  xiv.  119; 
Sen.  Ep.  67.  On  tho  public  forkce,  sec  Jur.  iii.  38;  Paul. 
xxii.  1, 17. 

STORE-CHAMBERS. 

The  oellA  penaria,  penuaria,  (Gic  de  nat.  d.  ii.  27 ;  Di^.  xxxiiu 
9),  proma  or  pTomptuariot  alao  horrmmif  and  later  called  cellarium 
(Saet.  Oct.  6),  was  indispensable.  Like  tiie  eella  vinaiia  and  the 
granariom  (Vitruv.  i.  4,  2),  It  lay  to  the  north,  near  the  cavndium> 
oonaequcntly,  behind  the  honse^  not  fiur  from  the  kitchen.  Respect- 
ing the  oeHarina,  aee  above.  The  oil-store,  cella  olearis  or  olearia, 
lay  southwardfl^  to  prevent  ^e  ofl  Ihnn  freesing.  Vltmv.  vi.  6 ; 
Cato,  i2. 13;  Tarao,  R,  1 13.  On  the  cella  vinaria,  see  Ex- 
cnraufl  IV.  Sc.  9.  Sometimes  there  was  a  small  chamber  near  the 
tricUninm  (apotheea  frieUtm),  servhig  aa  a  pantry. 


PISTKINUM 

was  the  name  for  the  bake-home  and  mill  together,  which,  in  the 
honses  of  the  lieh,  stood  near  the  kltdien.  The  middle  dasses 
bought  their  meal  and  bread  at  the  pnblio  bakei's.  The  pktHnOf 
fbund  at  Pompeii,  were  not  for  the  nse  of  the  honse^  bnt  had  been 
let  out  by  the  proprietor  to  public  bakers.  In  them  there  ara^ 
generally,  several  hand-mills  (also  named  pistrina  or  moMnme, 
Kon.  i.  320,  and  «to/(p),  which  consist  of  an  upper  and  lower  part, 
catillus  and  m^a.  The  upjicr  stone  was  worked  round,  and  thus 
crushed  the  grain  below.  The  pole  for  turning  it  {moUle,  Cato, 
/2.  R.  11, 12,  OT  molucrum)f  was  worked  by  asses;  also  by  alavofl, 
[OAL.]  12 
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M  »  pnnishiDeiit.  Appal.  Ma,  iz.  p.  221;  Orid.  Fai<.  vi.  311. 
Hence  a  dUtlnction  is  made  between  moltt  manuainm  and  /mm.* 
iarim.  JaTol.  2>^.  zzxili.  7, 26.  The  orens  are  quite  round,  and 
teren  or  dght  feet  deep,  by  as  many  broad.  The  flues  consist  of 
three  pipes  of  day^  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

TAB£RN.£. 

Jf  the  town-honseSy  these  wero  often  plaeed  right  and  left  of 
the  ostium,  and  also  in  the  side  street;  sometimes  in  whole  rows. 
Originally,  the  name  signified  small  wooden  houses*  Fest.  Tabmr- 
naculof  p.  256.  So  Paul,  under  od^tfteriuilif  and  c<m<ti(0riMlsi^  p.  12; 

Isidor.  XV.  2;  Ulpian.  Dig.  xiv.  183.  Later,  it  was  only  nsed  of 
Bhops.  Non.  xii.  55.  Those  tabemse  had  often  their  own  special 
upper-chanilier,  wliich  served  as  a  lodging,  wfiilc  in  the  room  below 
was  the  shdji  uniy,  as  is  clear  from  the  large  door- ways.  These 
shops  wore  either  let,  and  then  had  no  interna!  comnnmication  with 
the  house,  or  the  master  of  the  house  occupied  tlioni  himself.  Many 
instances  of  both  kinds  are  met  with  in  Pompeii.  See  Plan  B.,  the 
rooms  marked  o,  a,  which  are  quite  separated  from  the  house. 
Of  siicli  Cicero  speaks,  a4  Au.  jxy.  9.  In  the  house  of  Sallust 
\\\Qvo  is  a  large  hake-house  with  fonr  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
besides  upper  story.  The«r  are  quite  disconnected  from  the  hoiiec; 
so  also  the  tabernrc  at  the  v'v^ht  comer,  one  of  which  was  an  oil- 
shop,  as  is  clear  from  the  stone  counter,  which  is  hollowed  out  for 
seToral  jars.  But  there  are  two  other  taberoas  on  either  side  of  the 
ostlnm»  which  wore  connected  with  the  hoose^  and  wero  nsed  by 
the  proprietor.  In  the  house  of  Pansa,  there  were  eleven  such 
tabernae^  each  with  its  separate  entrance  into  the  adjoining  streetSi 
and  not  commnnieating  with  the  house.  Some  of  them  wero 
lodgings  as  well  as  shops.  The  largest  is  a  bake-house ;  orer  the 
OTen  is  the  inscription,  hie  habitat  /dieUa$,  In  the  smgeon's  house 
is  a  booth  eonneeted  with  the  atrimn^  and  was  therefore  laed 
bj  the  possessor  in  which  to  practise  his  art.  Here  were  ibond 
thhiy-eight  leaden  wdght^i  inseribed  Em€.  BabAU.  All  sorts  of 
articles  were  sold  in  these  tabenue^  fnm  the  most  costly  Air- 
nituro  to  the  simplest  Ttctnals  (tabima  cofsorMi.  Ulp.  I>!g,  viil.  ^ 
S),  The  boohsellerm  the  tomort$,  and  skve-dealers»  had  all  their 
booths.  The  wine-shops  played  a  principal  part  Respecting  those 
tabemsBk  which  were  not  indnded  hi  the  area  of  the  hoose^  bat 
only  abutted  on  it»  see  aboro. 
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CELLARS 

were  named  hypogcea  {cmeammOumti),  VitruT.  yi.  8 ;  Isidor.  zr. 
3,  apogeum.  They  were  vaulted,  and  used  for  various  purposes. 
In  the  villa  of  Diomed  at  Pompeii,  (and  also  in  the  house  of  the 
Anchor,)  there  is  a  row  of  such  cellars,  to  which  one  descends,  on 
both  flanks  of  the  main  building.  At  the  entrance  on  the  right, 
eighteen  skeletons  were  discovered,  and  several  ornaments.  A 
nutnbi  r  of  am^hurcB,  filled  with  asheSy  still  lie  where  tbej  were 
found.] 

UPPER  STORY. 

The  ground-floor  was  the  principal  part  of  the  building,  and 
served  as  the  regular  place  of  abode.  The  apartmeotB  above  them 
went  by  the  oommon  name,  ocsnacula.  Yam^  tiqa»:  PoUao^uam 
in  s^fperiore  parte  cctnitare  cfTtpcrant^  superior  domm  untversa  ccena- 
eula  dieta,  Festus,  42 :  Coenacula  dicuntur,  ad  quae  sealit  atemuHtvr. 
Henc^  too,  Jupiter  flaji»  Jocularly,  Plant.  Amph.  iii,  1,  3:  Jn  mi- 
perwre  ^  kahito  eoenaeuh*   [So  Ennius  in  TertoUian,  adv.  VaUni. 

eaU.  Sen.  Ep.  90.  The  different  stories 
were  celled  foMaenw]  ABthelowerdiviiions  of  the  honae  wereof 
different  heights^  and  in  some  Initanoes  reoeived  Iig|it  firom  above* 
it  was  impossible  to  have  an  unbroken  succesrion  in  the  upper 
rooms;  to  oonnect  which»  seversl  flij^ts  of  steps  were  therefore 
requisite;  proof  of  this  has  been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  Occa- 
sionally, too^  these  stairs  ascended  fnm  the  street  outside.  Liv. 
zzzii.  14 :  CbfifiiZ  rogat  iocrwnf  ni  aUgwtm  peurUm  omKhui  vaeuam 
foMrtiy  quo  Hispala  kimiffraret,  Oomemiimn  mpur  osdtB  dSsfinn  «ff , 
eeaUa  ferentibui  im  pMieum  obmatU,  adUu  in  mdM  verto,  [Ulp. 
Dig.  xliii.  17,  3,  $.  7.  Under  these  Steps  was  a  good  hiding-place. 
Cic.  p.  Mil.  9  in  scalart$m  m  laUbroi  ahdidit.  Hor.  Epist.  ii.  2,  15.] 
Ahove  these  coenacula,  or  over  the  ground-floor,  terraces  wore  laid 
out,  and  planted  with  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  In  the  early 
periods  these  may  have  stood  in  tubs  lillcd  with  cnrtli,  but  after- 
wards they  undoubtedly  had  regular  gardens  on  the  pavement. 
These  roof^gardens  were  called 

SOLABU; 

a  name  which  is,  however,  of  more  i  xtcnsivo  signification,  and 
denotes  generally  a  place  where  we  can  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the 
gun.  Isidur.  xv.  3,  solaria,  quia  patent  soli.  Ulp.  Dig.  viii.  2,  17; 
Plaut.  Mil.  Glor.  ii.  3,  69;  Macrob.  S<tt.  ii.  4.]    Senoca  (Conir. 

12—2 
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Eite,  T.  5)  testiileB  to  what  on  exoev  tliis  pleasant  oostom  waa 
earriody  almi  in  mmmig  miMnf^  mtniUa  nmiwra  a  namffobUmm 
piseinarwn  freia,  Ben.  Ep.  122 ;  Non  vwmU  «mlra  tuUuram,  qui 
ponusHa  im  muavmk  twnnbiu  Mnml  f  quorum  tUvm  m  ieetia  damorum 
ae  /nutigUi  mOamtf  Me  crHi  radMm  guo  «mpn>&e  eacwndna  ^gk- 
9mif  The  iolaria  hiiilt  by  Nero  in  front  of  the  housea  and  tiiiiiliF, 
and  resdng  on  piazias,  were  somewhat  similar.  8aet.  Nen>t  Id: 
Formam  asdificiorum  Urbis  nov€m.  eeeeoffkavitf  it  «l  anU  kmUag  ae 
donioa  porticiis  essoit,  fie  quarum  aolariis  incendia  areerentur.  Tacit, 
An  It.  XV.  4,  3,  refers  to  insula?  only.  These  solaria  were  probably 
not  much  unlike  our  balconios.   Cuuip.  Wiukclm.  W,  i.  391. 

[PERaUL^  ICiENIANA,  PODU. 

These  were  a  sort  of  projectini:  l»alcony.  Per<jnl<>  (iVom  ]^:)'<jo, 
as  regula  from  rego)  answered,  on  the  ground-floor,  to  our  project- 
in  cr  shop-front,  and  above,  to  a  bow  or  balcony.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxr. 
10,  ZQ,  (Apellcs)  perfecta  opera  proponebcU  perffula  tranmfntibuSf  <mU 
que  post  ipsam  iahulam  latens,  vitia  qnm  notarenturau$euUabai.  LuctL 
III  Lactant,  i.  22.  Ulp.  Dig.  ix.  3»  5 :  Cum  pictor  in  pergula,  clipeum 
vel  tabulam  ea^xmtam  habuisset.  Herodian.  vii.  12.  Henoe  the  whole 
room  or  shop  was  called  peigola.  Ulp.  Dig.,  tahermUam,  pergulam. 
To  the  peigala  of  the  upper  story  Pliny  refers,  zxi.  8»  6:  FuUiua 
e  perguXa  mta  tia  /brum  pro9pemm  dieliii.  Lastly,  peigula  nieaiit» 
generally^  any  light,  airy,  chamber.  Petron.  F^rt^,  Trag,  74. 
Snet.  Am^,  94 :  InptrgM  moAmMilMt  orfem  mom  proJUAamiur, 

The  mcmUma  were  likewise  parts  projecting  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  house.  Jarol.  Dig.  16,  242;  Vitmy.  t.  1$  Fest  p.  134:  Ap^ 
petkaa  tum  a  Mwmo  cen$are,  qtU  prhmu  m  Jbro  yUra  columnoM 
iigna  projeeii*  See  Nonins,  U.  112.  In  later  thmea  they  seem  to 
haye  been  m«roIy  projecting  roofs,  just  like  the  sdaria.  Amm. 
Blare,  izyii.  0 ;  Salmas.  ad  Spairi,  Pm,  12. 

Of  the  podia  lees  is  known.  They  are  often  mentioned  m 
theatres,  only  once  in  a  private  house.  PUn.  Ep,  v.  6,  22 :  Ea  H 
aimd  eMculum,  marmore  excidtum  podio  tenus.  It  does  not  sei?m 
to  have  been  a  balcony. 

ROOFING. 

» 

Tbb  rooft  were  mostly  flat  (with  the  solaria,  mentioned  above). 
Rttt  there  were  also  sloping  rooft,  pectinata^  with  two  long  and  two 
short  sides.  Fest.  p.  213:  Pe<:tinatum  Uetum  dicitur  a  shnilitudine 
pedims  in  duos  partes  devexun^  ut  t^tuditMlum  in  quuluor.    At  the 
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two  ends  of  this  sort  of  roof  thero  were  either  h'ttle  slanting  roofs 
tcmiinfitincr  in  a  point,  or  gables  running  up  from  the  ground; 
without  auy  triangular  tympanum.  Ho  that  jirivate  houses  had,  in 
this  sense,  faatigiaf  as  well  as  the  temples.  Cic.  ad  Qnint,  Fr,  liL 
1»  4.  The  regular  fastigia,  with  their  abandAHoe  of  omuiGiit^ 
and  quite  separated  from  the  wall  of  Ihe  bome^  were  pccnliar  to 
temples,  stato-buiidings,  and  palaces.  Ctesar  first  obtained  thii 
right  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  Flor.  'vr,  2;  Pint  Cow*  01 ;  Snet. 
Ccei.  81 ;  Gie.  PAtf.  ii.  48. 

The  ieeta  iflKudgwato^  doped  on  all  f onr  flideit  with  no  g^Ue* 
and  raited  beel  Ibr  iqnare  boiiMe.  CoL  siL  5.  But  a  roof  of  this 
kind,  of  smaller  dimemions,  was  also  over  the  caTwiitun.  See 
ahore.  Conic  rodk  are  only  mentioned  by  Sidon.  ApoU.  ii.  2, 
Qpkt  in  eomcm  eoetumiMilo.  Cam.  xviii.  8.  SalmaBius  {SpaH.  and 
Bmrc»  PIm.  p.  853)  erroneoufily  appliee  the  name  irichortm  to 
gable  xooft.  Stat.  jSKIv.  i  %  A7»  pcirHik  dkicHUia  tecia  trkhorSt, 
Spart  P(tte.  iV^.  12.  But  triohonim  (according  to  the  analogy  of 
€vpvx«ipor,  9Ti»^iipof,  etc.)  can  only  mean  a  room  with  three  cUvi- 
fions,  and  not  with  three  comers.  Honce  Casaubon  explained  it 
to  be  a  house  with  three  wings;  otbeib,  a  room  witli  three  par- 
titions: others,  a  house  of  three  stories.  But  none  of  these 
seem  suitable.  See  Hand  -/</  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3,  39.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  wliat  is  meant  T>y  tirtmn  (hlkhUum,  Paul.  Diac.  p.  73:  Dc- 
liria  t.^t  t'l'inum,  quod  a  culmine  ad  tcgulas  angularei  infimas  veraus 
Jast ujat um  cuUocrit nr. 

Suggt^^ulobf  or  more  generally  protecta,  and  prcjecta,  also  prO' 
cflnatfT^  were  eares.  Ulp.  l>i<j.  i.t.  2,  29,  and  ix.  3,  5,  where  a  frag- 
ment of  the  proctor's  edict  is  cited,  iie  quis  in  sufhfrnfnffy  jn-ffrrtove 
id  positum  haheat  cujus  coJsuB  nocere  cui  possiU  Tlie  ancient  cavredia 
hail  such  roofs  round  them,  {imminentibus  tectis,  Phn.  Ep.  ii.  17,  4.) 

The  flat  roofs  had  a  firm  pavement  of  stucco,  stone,  or  metal. 
The  sloping  ones  were  coyercd  with  straw  and  shingles,  later,  with 
tiles,  slates,  and  metal.  The  hut  of  Romulus  reminded  ono  of  the 
most  ancient  times.  VitruT.  Ii.  1»  6;  eomp.  Virg.  ^n.  yiii.  664; 
Orid.  Fatt,  199.  Shu^flea  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  H.  N.  zri.  10, 
16:  SeamdiUa  canieeiamJUkte Btmit^ 

oooGLZz.  C,  Nepo9  auetor  mt,  laldor.  xix.  19.  The  tUea  were  either 
Hat  or  hollowy  tegulce  or  tm5rto;  ludor.  xir,  8;  Non.  Ii  488; 
Plant.  MU.  Ohr,  U.  6»  24»  Bnt  Uffula  standi  for  aU  aorta  of  tiki. 
YitruT.  ii.  7»  8;  Jut.  lit  291 ;  and  tegoln  for  a  roo^  generally, 
Snei.  Oramm.  99m»bUffuli»  Mttaial.  Gie.  PhU.,  per  t$guki§.  The 
hollow  tilea,  in  the  conien,  to  eany  off  the  water,  were  called 
itffulm  eoOkkB.   Paul  Diac.  tUjetwn.  Oato»  JK.     14.   Hence  the 
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furrows  of  the  [)lougii  were  named  coUicire,  by  which  the  water 
was  caxriod  into  the  canals.  Col.  ii.  8.  Tbo  teniiiiial  imbrices  hzni 
ornamented  fronts,  imbrices  e-xtrcmti  or  frontati;  (originally  only  on 
tbo  temples).  Fhn.  U,  N,  xxzv.  12,  43.  Numbers  of  old  teguliB 
hare  been  found  at  Patooli  and  Pompeii,  some  with  ioAcriptionB 
(Iiterat£e)y  shewing  the  name  of  the  maker  or  the  place ;  as  of 

(Acma)  op{m)  /[igtinum]  tm  prckUu  Ckmnce,  Metal  roofing  is 

mentioned,  Orell.  Inter*  $272,  tegtdas  cenea$  muraku.  Diarol.  JM^. 
16»  242.  The  beamfly  spars,  and  laths,  e.g.  the  ambrices  and 
asseresy  iot  eanrylng  the  tiles  (PaiiL  JHbo,  19),  will  not  be  lorther 
discussed.  The  space  under  the  roof  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
hiding«plaoe^  as  is  renuutked  by  MQIler  and  Wdcker^  who  cites 
Tbo.  Ann.  It.  69;  Yal.  Max.  t1.  7,  2.] 

THE  BEMAmiNG  ARRANGKMENTS. 

Havhto  gone  through  the  different  parts  of  the  house,  we  mmt 
now  briefly  mention  the  remainder  of  the  buildingsy  and  the  in- 
ternal arrangements.  Many  of  the  objects,  howoTcr,  come  under 
the  head  of  worics  of  art,  and  as  they  are  suffidently  discussed  in 
another  place,  a  few  hints  and  references  may  here  sufliee. 

FLOO&. 

The  floor,  foliiiii»  was  never  boarded,  although  Staitius,  in  tlie 
Sphoeristerium  of  Etroscus,  according  to  the  present  texty  mentionft 

planks,  tij^ulata,  Silv.  i.  5,  57 : 

Quid  nunc  strata  solo  referam  tabalata,  crep^ateii 

Auditiua  pilas. 

But  the  proper  reading  is  tubulalOy  as  is  evident  from  the  words 
following.    Coinp.  riin.  Ep.  ii.  17,  0;  Sen.  Ep.  90. 

It  usually  consisted  of  pavement  of  rubble,  pavimenfum  (m<ie- 
ratio,  opn^  ritdcratum).  [Plin.  H.  N.  xxxri.  26,  61 ;  VitruT.  vii.  1  ; 
Varro,  Ii.  R.  i.  51.  The  floor  was  also  laid  with  bricks,  or,  at 
least,  the  rubble  was  mixed  with  pieces  of  brick,  pavimentum  or 
opuM  teataceunij  also  oatraeus  and  signianum,  PUn.  ib. ;  Vitr.  ib. : 
Isidor.  six.  10;  Plin.  xxxr.  46:  Fractis  testis  tUendo  ut  farmius 
durent  tutia  cake  additay  qwB  voumt  signina.  One  particular  sort  of 
brick-floor  was  called  testctcmm  spictxtum  (ear-shaped).  Vitr.  Yii. 
1,  4  J  This  probably  led  to  laying  the  floor  with  slab-work,  [p*^ 
mentum,  XMn/wm  in  a  wider  senses  ris.  laige  four-comred 
pieces  <tf  white  or  eoloured  marble.  TibulL  ilL  3, 16»  marmomm 
9olum*   Suet.  iVSw*.      aoUum  porphyreM  marmorii,   8en.  Ep.  90; 
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•  Pallad.  i.  9.  So  the  atrium,  in  tht  liousi?  of  the  Tragic  poet,  was 
laid  with  wliit<'  iimrblo.  This  wf^  often  tho  case  in  the  lahra  and 
pisrni'T^  of  the  batiis.  Besides  this,  tiiere  were  two  finer  sorts  of 
slab- work,  viz.,  pa  vim.  sect  He  and  tessdatum.  Vitruv.  vii.  1,  3,  Wvtf 
sectUia  seu  tesseris.  Suet.  Cass.  46.  Pallad.  i.  9p  meationB  all  four 
sorts,  vd  testaceum  (i.  e.  of  baked  earth),  vel  marmora,  vel  imercu 
out  $eut%Ua$,  The  par.  sectilo  was  composed  of  small  pieoes  of 
differently-coloured  marble,  either  squareSy  or  in  the  shape  of 
diamonds  and  polygons.  Titruy.  yil  l,^  fuadraHu  mu  /avii,  i.  e« 
hexagons  or  circular.  Jut.  zl,  178 : 

Qui  LAMdraMaiain  pytfaaiald  Itttnioak  oiImid. 

Stat  8Uv.  ii.  2,  88].  Buidi  floors  ought  not  to  bo  caUod  'mosaic,* 
for  In  that  figures  are  constructed  of  a  number  of  tingle  pieoes 
placed  together ;  but,  of  themselyes,  representing  nothing.  Here  it 
is  different ;  for  the  eoparato  pieces  are  each  of  them  completo 

figures  canred  out  of  mai  hlc  and  consequently,  this  is  only  an  iii- 
^nious  specimen  of  ojtus  bectile.  [The  scM  '-ml  kiiui,  paviui.  ttasc- 
latuiii,  was  the  real  mosaic,  composed  of  small  variously-coloured 
four-comerod  stones.  Vitruv.  ib. ;  Sen.  </i4,  Nat.  vi.  31;  Plin.  JET. 
A',  xxxvii.  10,  54.  This  art  came  to  Rome  in  tlie  «i?cth  century 
from  its  foundation.  I'lin.  xxzyl,  25,  61.  Cic.  Orut,  44^  who  quotes 
Lucilius : 

ut  tossorula}  onmes 
Arte,  parimento  atque  emblemate  vermiciilato. 

Isidor.  xix.  14.  The  niore  perfect  this  art  became,  tho  distinction 
between  coarse  and  tine  mosaic,  between  the  tesaelariif  and  musivani, 
grew  stronger.  The  tcsselatum  denoted  the  coarser  mosaic,  or  com- 
bination of  stones  in  geometric  forms,  so  as  to  make  stars,  flowers, 
and  other  figures ;  whilst  mimvum  was  the  finer  mosaic,  imitating 
painting.  The  first  required  only  care  and  workmanlike  dexterity, 
the  other  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  shading,  and  penpectiYe.  The 
word  musiTum  occurs  first  in  Spart.  Peae.  Nig,  6. 

The  small  slips  of  divers  colours  (erutU^  vrntUcvlaicBf  ad  egUjkm 
rtmum  €i  amnuUimh  PUn.  xxir.  1, 1)  were  of  clay,  glass,  nuvble,  or 
other  sorts  of  Taluable  stone.  Plin.  nzrl.  26»  mentions  the  Ant, 
awoton,   Stat  8Uv,  1.  3, 64: 

ftriai  nbl  pleta  per  arte§ 
Qaintoi  hiimiis  inpanvs  norli  imoCa  figaria. 

Glass,  Plin.  64;  ugHte,  beryl,  onyx,  Appul.  Met,  r.  p.  169.  Sen.  Ep, 
86:  Eo  deUdarwn  pervenimuBt  tU  iM  ffemma§  cakare  noUmw. 
Iiuoan.  X.  114;  Claud.  Epidud.  Ben,  90. 

Zahn  has  ahewn  that  the  use  of  stone  for  mosaic  was  older  than 
that  of  glass.  In  a  house  at  Pompeii  two  thousand  colourod  slips 
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of  marble  were  touad  on  one  &<iuarc  foot;  and  in  another,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  the  square  inch.]  Gurlitt,  Ueber  die  Mosaik. 
ArcliGdol.  Scht\  159;  MinuLuli  and  Klaproth,  antike  Ghismoiaik; 
Ottfr.  Mueller,  Arrha^ol.  438 ;  Steiiibuechel,  A ittrthamsvfsse iisch,  24, 
give  specimciis  of  antique  par'fff'rie  and  mosaic;  D'ALrincourt, 
Histoire  de  I'Arty  v.  tab.  13;  Zahu,  in  Ids  beautiful  work,  DU: 
9ehonsten  Ornamente  und  OcniilUh  am  Hcrkul,  und  Pimtp.  ;  Marini, 
tab.  15,  87.  Tho  most  important  of  all  known  antique  mosaic 
paintings,  is  that  of  the  battle  of  Alexnndt  r,  discovered  in  Pompeii, 
24th  Oct,  1831.  Mm.  Barb.  Tiii.  t.  36 — 45.  [Others  think  it  a 
battle  between  Bomani  and  Celts;  others  the  Tiotory  of  Attaliu  L 
at  Pergamui. 

Mosaics  were  chiefly  used  for  adorning  the  floor.  There  an 
some  pillars  in  Pompeii  inlaid  with  coloured  glass.  Several  foun- 
tains are  also  ardomed  with  rich  mosaiosy  hvit  without  figures.  It 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  EmperofS  that  the  walk  and  oeilSngs 
were  inlaid  with  mosaics.] 

THE  WALLS. 

Thb  inner  walls  of  the  rooms,  saloons,  and  colonnades  (in  ancient 
times  probably  only  [rough-cast,  irurilkait  and]  whitewashed  [deal- 
hath  Cic.  Far.  i.  66])  were  covered  with  marble  skhs,  or  artificial 
marble.  Mamnrra  (in  the  time  of  Oatullus)  was,  aocordutg  to  Pliny, 
the  first  to  sei  an  eiample  of  snch  luznry  in  his  house  (ff.  JV. 
xxxvii.  6,  7) :  Primum  BomcB  parkta  erutia  marmoria  opcrmm  to* 
tins  damtis  suce  in  Ccrlio  monU  Cornelius  Nepoa  tradidit  Mamnrram. 
[Sun.  fCp.  8(5,  115;  Isidor.  xix.  13.]  Tho  ancients  were  so  expe- 
rienced in  the  construction  of  imitation  niarl)le,  that  the  terforfs 
and  mamtorarii  could  even  saw  slabs  of  it  out  of  the  wall  a:^ai:i, 
and  use  them  for  tables.  Vitr.  vii.  3.  Paintings,  however,  v,vm 
nmeii  more  connnon  as  a  decoration  for  the  walls ;  and  even  hi  the 
more  inplLniificant  abodes  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  wc  meet 
with  tliis  cheerful  ornament.  This  is  not  the  place  for  inquiring' 
when  the  nncicnts  botijan  to  paint  on  the  bare  walls.  The  question 
has  been  much  discussed,  but  the  i  ririoisms  on  both  sides  afford 
ample  room  for  emendation.  Tlio  testimony  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  10,37) 
is  important  as  for  as  regards  private  houses.  [Pliny  docs  not  fix 
the  commencement  of  Roman  fresco  painting  in  priTate  lionses  in 
the  time  of  Augustus ;  but  only  of  landscape  painting ;  so  that 
fresco  must  be  assumed  to  hare  been  older.]  This  kind  of  paint- 
inuf  had  been  long  adopted  in  Greece  before  any  suofa  ornament 
had  been  thought  of  in  Rome.  The  subjects  of  these  waU-paint- 
ings  were  very  Taried»  from  grand  historical  oompositions  down  ts 
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Btill-Hfe,  Xcni.i  and  Arabesque.  See  Vitruv.  vii.  5,  Zahn,  Gell, 
Maroi?!.  Ooro,  the  Mits.  Borb.,  gire  most  interesting  eridence  upon 
the  subject.  Thoy  painted  [partly  in  monochromatic,  Flin.  H,  N, 
xxxT.  5, 11 ;  partly  in  various  colours]  less  frequently  on  wet  mor- 
(ar»  al  Jrttco  (udo  iUinere  coloreSf  Plin.  xxxv.  7,  31 ;  coloret  udo  teeto* 
Wo  indmere,  Yitr.  Tii.  3,  7),  than  on  a  dry  ground  in  distemp^^  a 
imnpera.  Bee  Winkolm,  W.  t.  197.  The  ground  iteelf  was  often  al 
frci^co,  the  rest  a  tempera,  [Originally  they  had  four  irround  colours 
(Cio.  Brut.  18 ;  Plin.  xxxr.  32),  viz.,  white  (the  Moiian  earth  and 
prcBUminin)y  rod  (rubrica,  from  Gappadocia  or  Siiiopi%  and  mtiMiini)^ 
yelloir  (^7,  best  from  Atlioa),  and  black  {olramMimi).  But  as 
fireaco  painting  grew  more  oomnum  in  Italy,  more  briUiant  and  ex- 
pensire  coloun  were  need.  PUn.  izxr.  12»  whret  ontfari  (i.e«  the 
tout  old  oneeX  atU  JMdi  (the  new),  floridimm  ehrj^toeoUa  (gfem, 
from  oopper),|N«3NfrM0iiNN  (e  cnia  {Hrgtmatria  m»  furpwrii  patri^ 
Usr  (iN^ftiirX  mSSmm  (indigoX  emnoicM^  (dnnabarX  ecenilsiim  (an 
artifteial  imitation  of  the  Alezandrian»  made  at  PuteoU),  Yitr. 

7—14;  Iridor.  liz.  17.  The  wallBwere  divided  into  eompart- 
menta  of  different  aisoB,  which  were  endzded  with  Tory  taatefiil 
aiabeaques,  compared  by  Winckelmann  to  the  moat  beantifiil  In 
Raphael's  loggias.  The  gronnd-oolomB  of  the  oentre  oompart- 
ments  and  edgings  arc  generally  red  and  blaek;  red  and  yellow; 
and  also  blue ;  green  and  yellow;  brownish  black  and  green ;  green 
and  red.  The  colouring  is  alwa3rs  very  decided  (Vitruv.  vii.  6,  8) ; 
the  contrasts  between  the  dark  and  bright  tints  very  striking. 

The  ornaments  of  the  centre  fields  varied  considerably.  Vitruv. 
Tli.  5,  anixqxiX  imitati  sunt primum  cruMarum  marmorcnrum  vanet<it€3 
et  eolloccUioms ;  deinde  coronarum  et  siln^eoriun  cinworiun  varias  dis- 
tributiones.  So  that  wall-painting  began  with  the  imitation  of  marble 
walls.  Vitruvius  then  mentions  four  kinds  :  1.  Architecturai  vicwg, 
cEdiftriorum ^^rcucotiiuinaruinyueprojectnras.  2.  Representations  of 
theatres,  8cmnn(m  /rentes  tro(jico  more  aut  coinieo.  3.  Landscapes, 
pin'jtintur  portiiSf  promontorui,  littora,  jtumina,  fonfeSf  hicU  montcs, 
pecov'T.  pns*ores.  The  inventor  of  this  landscape  paintinu:  is  said  by 
Plin.  (xxxv.37)  to  have  been  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  AUj^stus.  4.  His- 
torical compositions,  pictures  of  gods,  mythological  scenes,  sacrifices, 
iUm  mefffUograpkiam  habenteni  deorum  simulacra,  seu/abuiarum 
disposUiones,  non  minus  Trojanas  pugnas,  seu  Ulyssis  errationes.  The 
paintings  discovered  at  Pompeii  afford  apt  illustrations  of  all 
the  abore  different  kinds.   The  composition  of  the  architectural 
paintings  is  light  and  airy.  They  are  richly  decorated  with  wreaths 
of  flowersy  bird%  &c. ;  and  evince  much  taste  and  fancy.  VltruTius 
eenmamnther  too  bitterly  this  taatefor  architectural  drawings,  to 
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the  neglect  of  nature.  Numbers  of  warm  and  animated  landscapes 
hare  likowUo  been  found,  such  as  hunting  scenes,  waterialis,  and 
gardens:  though  they  are  not  equal  to  the  others,  the  historic 
paintings  are  often  very  grand.  Thus  the  Buckling  of  Telephus  in 
the  presence  of  Hercules  and  Omphale;  the  tJiklnir  away  of  Briseis 
at  the  command  of  Achilles;  and  in  the  hou^i*  of  tlie  tragic  poet, 
Ariadne  at  Naxos;  Perseus  and  Andromeda  :  tlie  e  lTicAtion  of  Bac- 
chus, and  his  victorie*^ :  Herculos  and  Omphaie;  iiiid  an  H«'niia|iliro- 
dite,  which,  in  colouring,  roseraWcs  Titian.  Of  gods,  Mars  an«l 
Venus  occur  oftenest.  Tho  floating  figures  in  the  centre  of  the 
compartments  are  replete  with  grace  and  beauty ;  such  as  fawns, 
bacchantes,  lute-players,  genii,  daaoixig  gu*lB.  In  the  rUIa  of  Cicero 
ftt  Pompeii,  discoTcred  1749,  there  are  tweire  dandDg  girls,  floating 
on  a  dark  ground;  fleet,  says  Winckelmann,  as  thoogfat, and  aaloreiy 
as  if  they  had  been  drawn  by  the  hand  of  the  GraMS.  Many  otiim 
are  oonipicuous  for  the  gmoeful  flow  of  the  dren  and  harmonious 
oolouring.  The  light  and  grouping  ii|  in  many  inatancee,  worthy  of 
oommondation.  After  this  last  clais  come  soenet  of  domettio  life^ 
^enre,  and  still-life  paintiog*  (prnmypa^  oppoaed  to  ficyaXayjpa^) ; 
Bach  aa  tho  honaehold  ocoupation  in  the  Jkttonica  (sae  Exean.  II. 
Be«  8) ;  hattlea  of  gladiators  (Plin.  jjostM)  ;  Ash,  fruits  (calledX«nMp 
Philostr.  i.  81;  TitniT.  Ti.  7, 4),  game,  lasdTions  scenes.  Suet  Tib, 
48;  Ofid.  TriaL  ii.  881.  Encanstic  painting  (Plhi.  zunr.  89)  wm  not 
used  to  decorate  the  wslls],  though  omamenia  In  relief  seem  to  hare 
been  so.  Such  at  least  is  the  interpretation  put  on  Cie.  An,  i.  10: 
PrwUna  typos  HU  numdo,  guoi  In  teetario  €iirioU  pomm  wduden, 
S.  Yiscontl*  Ifttt.  Pio-CUm.  it.  Prmf, 

The  oommon  ophuon  that  the  ancients  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
fixing  mlnon  against  tlie  walls,  or  that  at  least  the  custom  was  of  a 
late  date^  requires  correction.  Hand-mirrors  were  no  doubt  usiMi 
In  a  general  way,  and  the  costliness  of  the  material  wa.-  suilicicnt 
cause,  at  any  rate  in  more  ancient  times,  for  not  having  min  ors  of 
large  dhnensions.  But  where  larger  ones  are  siKikcn  of,  wo  must 
not  at  once  conclude  that  they  are  necessarily  wali.miiTors.  Thus 
Seneca  (Q//f;5f.  Xat.  i.  17,)  mentions  Bp^eula  toti-n  rorporibus  j'^rria, 
but  lie  appears  to  liavo  meant  only  mm-eahle  lookincj-glasses,  with 
feet,  perhaps  to  allow  of  thcii-  hein^  niorcd  ab<»ut.  It  is  going  too 
far,  entirely  to  deny  tho  use  of  wall-mirrors,  and  there  arc  some 
distinct  passages  which  can  bo  addu( i  d  in  contradiction  to  this 
prejudice.  When  Vitruvius  (vii.  3,  lu,>  gays  ipsnquc  tectoria  <»ba^ 
rorum  >'t  Fprrnli>rnm  circi  se  prouiiiwnfes  habent  expresaiones ;  this 
will  not  be  allowed  as  a  proof,  because  abacus  is  understood  to  be 
the  square^  and  tpeculvm  the  round  panel,  which  bad  a  frame-like 
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border,  but  yet  could  bo  regular  t^rtorium.  It  is,  howcTor.  evident 
from  Pliny  (xxxri.  26,  07,)  that  the^^c  specula  were  composed  of 
plates  of  different  kinds  of  substances,  polished  to  senro  as  mirrors. 
In  ffenere  vitri  et  obsidiana  numerantur,  ad  similiiudinem  lapidis, 
qmem  in  ^Ethiopia  wmnU  Obtidimt  mgenimi  cohritf  aUqwmdo  et 
tranilmicU,  cr<miiom  wtu,  lUqm  m  9p$aitJU»  pariehm  fro  ma^ne 
umbroi  reddmU, 

Vitrurius  alto  mentions  mifrora  aetuftUy  suspended  (ix.  0). 
Ctesibiua  enim  JumU  AUxandricB  natui  pain  ionaore :  is  ingtmo  ti 
nuhutria  m€ignaprmUr  rdiquos  ea^eUem  dielm  ttt  arUJiioUmB  msdw 
m  dBUctart.  Namque  cum  volmmi  in  tabmka  wm  paint  tpeeulwn  ita 
pmdere,  tU,  ernn  ducereiur  tunumque  redufceretur,  Uma  latent  ponchm 
tUharti,  Ua  wUooami  maildnaiimtm.  Ulp.  IHff.  zzzIt.  2»  9»  re- 
oovda  ft  tpeculumpairitii  i^jSagum.  Comp.  Isid.  Orig.  xri.  16;  Saliii. 
ad  Vopite.  Firm,  694 ;  and  mpecting  the  material  used  for  the 
mbrroiSy  as  well  as  the  questton,  whether  the  andents  had  them  of 
glass  or  not»  see  Beckmaaiiy  BeUr,  s,  Gmh  d.  Erfindf  ili.  467. 

THE  CEILINGS 

were  originally  composed  only  of  boards  laid  over  the  lu  ams,  but 
to  giTe  them  a  more  elegant  appearance,  a  grate,  as  it  were,  of 
rafkefS  was  constructed,  so  that  sunk  panels  arose,  lactts,  lacunar, 
laquear  [and  tho  woodpwork  was  painted,  or  orerlaid  with  costly 
materials,  Sen.  Ep,  95:  auro  imla  perjvmdimm\.  These  kusvmaria 
afterwards  reoeiTod  a  Tariety  of  ornament  in  stttcco^  and  were  also 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  gilded,  as  in  the  temples.  [Plin  J7.  N.  zzxiii. 
8»18;  Hor.  M.  ii.  18^1: 

Non  ebnr  neque  aureum 
Mea  renidet  in  doino  lacunar. 

Lucan.  x.  112.  The  artists  were  called  laquearii.  Cod.  Tfieod.  xiii 
4»  2.]  These  panels  were  in  process  of  time  covered  over,  and  the 
ceiling  painted,  specimens  of  which  are  given  in  Zahn,  t.  27,  67. 
Oeilings  were  also  made  of  rushes,  and  called  €amer(^,  for  the  con- 
struction of  wliich  rules  are  laid  down  by  Vitruv.  viii.  3.  [Among 
the  luxuries  of  a  later  age,  was  a  sort  of  ceiling  for  the  dining, 
looms*  which  was  raised,  or  let  down  hy  secret  machinery.  Sen. 
Ep.  90  and  88 :  ptgmataper  §6  turffmHa,  et  tabtdata  iaeitt  in  mibUme 
cntceniia,   Buet.  JVer.  31>  tabulm  vtnatUetJ] 

THE  DOORS. 

The  doors  have  already  been  discusBod.  There  were  not  doors 
to  all  the  roomB,  though  the  cella^.  hibcrnacula,  and  ilurmitoria  of 
course  bad  them.    Hence,  at  Fompeii,  there  are  often  no  traces  of 
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hinges.  The  place  of  the  duor  was  often  supplied  by  a  hanging, 
vHunit  anlrea,  cento,  Trapan(Ta<riJ,a  :  [the  iron  rings  and  polo  uf  which 
are  to  be  mot  with  at  Horculaneuiu  and  Pom})oii].  Lamprid.  A/*^. 
4;  Mdiog.  14:  mli  cnhicxdarisy  qwxi  in  introitu  erai.  Sen.  Ep.  80; 
Plin.  Jrp.  ii.  17;  Pctron.  7.  Hence,  among  the  domestics  of  the 
dom\i8  Augmkh  were  the  velarii  or  a  velis.  Tho  assertion  of  Bdtti* 
g0r,  that  the  ancients  had  almost  all  then:  chambers  in  the  intetior 
of  their  houses  shut  in  with  hangings  only,  is  refuted  by  Terenoeb 
Etm,  iii.  5»  65i  Hecmi.  1»  SB;  FhormUh  t.  6»  66»  &c.  Sometimes 
oartainBy  as  well  as  doors,  were  hnng  OTSt  tbe  entrance.  Suet. 
Claud,  10.  fiidon.  Apoll.  iv.  Ep.  24,  says  of  one  who  lif«d  ?eiy 
nnaflBnminglyi  tr^podm  $ellcBf  CUieitm  vda  /orQmt  appmmh  ^Mtm 
nUul  haJbauB  pkmoB.  Tadt.  Awl  6;  PoU.  x.  7,  82.  Martial 
alludes  tosneh  a  door-curtain*  1, 36, 6;  oomp.  zi.  45.  The  windowi 
also  had  eurtwnsy  besides  shutters. 

WINDOWB. 

Tf  wc  were  to  judge  by  tho  houses  in  Pompeii,  wo  must  conclude 
that  the  houses  of  the  ancients  had  no  windows  at  all  looking  into 
the  street,  for  this  is  the  case  there,  and  when  an  exception  does 
occur,  the  window  is  placed  so  high,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
eitiier  to  IooIl  in  or  out,  without  mounting  to  a  considerable  height. 
The  groundpfloor  being  surrounded  with  tabemoc,  or,  In  their  ab- 
senoe,  by  pcrtieus  and  ambulaiionet,  it  naturally  had  no  windows.  In 
the  upper  stories  the  case  must  hare  been  otiierwise.  Doubtless 
there  were  windows  loolctng  thence  into  the  street*  Just  as  weO  as 
at  Atliens.  See  C^ande$,  Hence  they  are  often  mentimied  by 
andent  authors.  Passages,  such  as  Tibul.  ii.  6, 39,  ab  exeeim  prm* 
eep$  ddapsafinattx^f  it  is  true,  demonstrate  nothings  as  we  do  not 
know  in  what  sense  he  was  speakuig.  But  LiT.  i.  41,  is  dectsiTe: 
(Tanaquil)  ex  mpenare  parte  oedium  per  fenutras  popubtm  aUa- 
quitur.  So  Bionys.  It*  6,  and  Jur.  iii.  270,  of  the  dangers  that 
tlireatened  in  the  streets  of  Rome : 

Bespiee  nunc  alia  ac  div«na  perieala  aoctb : 
Quod  fpatSnm  teotb  sabllmlbiifl,  nnde  oweUnun 
Testa  Mt,  quotia  rimoaa  et  cnrta  HaiMatria 
Vasa  codant  I  qaaato  ptfwwan  pondm  iigneat 
£t  Ifcdant  silleem* 

Hence  are  explained  such  passages  as  Horace^  i.  26:  Ptweku  jtrndoM 
quoHuni/enMiratt  and  the  beantiAil  picture  in  PropertiuB,  iT.  7, 16 : 
Jamoa  tibi  axddenmt  Tigflada  ftnta  Babvim 
Et  mea  nootornia  trHa  feneatm  dolia? 

Per  r[nam  Hemis«?o  qnoties  tibi  fane  pepend^ 
Alteraa  Teniens  in  tna  ooUa  man  a. 
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MartiiU  (i.  87)  8a3rs :  Vicinus  meus  est,  mamiqne         De  fiottria 
Navim  f<4$tt/m€^ris,  hut  it  ig  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  hnaghie 
an  angiportmf  or  the  windowa  of  one  hotuie.  More  definite  teeti- 
moiiy  to  the  engtom  in  Greeoe»  is  foimd  in  Aristoph.  Eccki,  961« 
wliere  the  yonth  iajB  to  the  maiden  at  the  window,  mabpofuvea 
rhr  B^pwf  Siw$w.  lAvj  also  says  (ziiT.  21) :  pamproemrU  in  wot, 
pan  in  netliMii  sfoC,  pan  tx  Isofif  /snsHri^gfue  protpecfa$itf  ei  quiid 
m  $U  rogUatit,    In  the  MmMaria  of  Plaotus,  It.  2,  27»  where 
slATes  wiifa  to  fetch  away  their  master,  and  Theuropides  asks :  quid 
volwilf  qM  mtrospectanif  nobody  would  suppose  that  he  aUuded 
to  orerioes  in  the  door,  or  a  key-hole.  So  also  V itrur.  t«  6 :  eomiem 
tmiem  (soemc)  cBdificiorwn  pnwxtorum  €t  msnianamm  habmt  tpeekm, 
prospectusque  fmtttru  dUtpotilUm  imiUcslwM  erMimtiiiMtfm  asdificiorum 
rationibui.   And  how  are  we  otherwise  to  explain  the  orders  of  the 
police,  (Dig.  it.  tit.  3),  <f«  his  qui  ejfuderint  vel  dejccerint.     But  wo 
must  consider  the  windows  to  hare  been  both  small  (hence  calle<l 
rtnwp,  Cic.  fi^l  Att.  ii.  3)  and  placed  high.   They  had  also  sometimes 
gratings,  clathri.    Plant.  Mil.  ii.  4,26 ;  Winkeha.  W.  ii.  250,  Most 
of  the  smaller  apai  tments,  and  those  lying  around  the  cm nm  adiion, 
receired  only  a  scanty  lieht  through  the  doora;  the  larger  oneB,  as 
already  mentioned,  through  openings  in  the  roof. 

In  more  ancient  times,  it  is  possible  that  tlie  windows  were  un- 
fastened openings,  at  the  mo^t  pocured  by  shutters  [or  vcfa,  Plin. 
Ep.  vii,  21.     In  some  fttore-rooins  with  nets.    Varro,  /i.  Ii.  iii.  7: 
/mutria  reUcukUis,    Thus,  at  least,  is  best  explained,  Ovid.  Am, 
i.  6: 

ViXTH  iulapcrui  hiit,  part*  altera  clau«a  fenestra?. 

Jut,  il.  105 :  Claude  ji  ncstras,  vela  tenant  rtmas.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  36 ; 
Sen.  Contol  ad  Marc.  22 ;  Appul.  Mei,  ii*  p.  57.]  At  a  later  period 
the  lapis  specularis  (tab  )  Avas  much  used,  and  is  oflen  alluded  to* 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17 :  Egngiam  has  (porticus)  adversum  tempestates  re- 
cepkMCidum;  nam  tpemlaribuM  ao  mtifto  magis  tMU  immintniibw 
mtuiMifiliir.  If  Seneca  (Ep.  90)  were  strictly  followed,  the  specu- 
larla  which  enclosed  this  oolotmade  would  not  be  admissible  in 
referenoe  to  the  time  of  Gallos;  but  Hirt  has  shewn  that  the  words 
noMtra  manorio,  must  not  be  taken  strictly  for  the  nttpennura  bcU- 
nsonMNy  which  are  also  included,  as  described  by  Vitruyius:  and 
Fttn.  iz.  64^  79,  ascribes  th^  invention  to  Seigius  Orata»  in  the 
time  ofL.CrasBUS  the  oiator.  Why  Hhrt  calls  this  paisage  a  doubt- 
fd  on^  Is  not  tery  apparent,  as  llacrobius  {Sai.  ii.  11)  says:  JETts 
sff  Sergku  Oraia^  qui  primui  Mhms  pmnUa  habmi.  The  most  that 
could  be  pronounced  on  it  is  this;  that  in  respect  of  zzri.  S»  8, 
Pliny  has  contradicted  hhnsell    To  be  eouTinced  of  the  eariy  use 
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of  window-paneB,  wo  havo  only  to  consider  the  Cyzioenian  &alooii| 
which  on  three  sides  had  gUus-doon  {wtlwv)  or  windows  readiing 
to  the  ground;  and  it  is  not  comprehensible  how  these  can  be  sup- 
posed without  specttlaria*  In  that  case  it  would  hare  been  a  very 
draughty  house.  But  YitruTius  also  describes  it.  The  question* 
whether  the  ancients  had  also  window-glass,  was  fonnwlj  answered 
in  the  negatiTc»  but  of  late  there  has  been  no  further  doubt  about 
the  nufctter*  and  the  windows  and  panes  of  glass  discoTered  in  Pom* 
peii  are  surer  evidence  than  all  the  testimonies  of  late  writen. 
See  Wiokelm.  IF.  ii.  251 ;  Cell's  Pan^peiana^  1.  99 ;  Hirt»  Oetek,  d§t 
Bauk  in*  66  (who  perhaps  goes  too  te).  [Trwumna  is  explained 
as  fenetlrti  by  Non.  ii.  859 ;  and  Oic.  d$  Or,  i.  35,  says :  fuati  pmr 
transennam  prcetereuntea  iiinctim  adspejnmus.  But  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  a  latticed  window,  or,  as  Botticher  suppose^  an 
opening  in  tho  roof  to  light  the  room.] 


METHOD  OF  WARMING. 

The  ancients  ri'=nrLed  to  more  than  one  expedient  for  w  arniincr 
the  rooms  in  winter,  althouG;h  they  had  no  proper  stovet:  In 
the  finit  place,  the  cubicula  and  triclinia,  in  which  they  lived  in 
winter,  we  so  situated  as  to  liave  plenty  of  sun,  and  this,  with  the 
mildnoBS  of  their  climate,  partially  served  their  purpose.  Besides 
tliey  had  fire- grates,  though  perliaps  Qot  on  the  samo  principle 
as  ours.    Suet*  Vit,  8,  nec  ante  in  prantonmn  redlii,  qttam  Jlagrantt 
trieUmo  ex  eoiMMpfu  eamini;  Hor.  Sai,  i.  5,  81,  Uda§  emn /him 
ramos  urente  camino ;  Hor.  Epist,  i.  11,  19,  Sejttii£  metue  caminus. 
[Plin.  H,  N.  xvii.  11,  16;  Sidon.  Ap.  £p.  ii.  2;  Isidor.  xis.  6. 
Caminus  est  /orncuv.'}    In  this  sense  we  most  also  understand  /baa 
(a  /ovendo),  (Hor.  Od.  i.  9,  6)  ligna  super  Jbeo  large  rpponens,  and 
in  other  places.   The  rooms  wero  also  warmed  by  means  of  pipes* 
conducted  to  them  from  the  hypoeauMum,   See  Winkelm.  HT.  ii. 
253 ;  or  there  were  near  the  apartments  in  occupation^  small  rooms, 
heated  by  a  hypocaustum,  and  hy  means  of  an  opening  which  oouki 
be  dosed  at  pleasure^  warm  air  was  introduced  into  the  room. 
Plin.  JS^,  ii.  17 :  AppUeHum  est  cubieulo  hypocautton  pmmgtmm, 
quod  angtmta  fenestra  suppositmn  catorem,  ul  raUo  easigU,  oul  ^ftoM 
asU  retkiei*  Ibidem :  AdkoBrei  dormUorkim  membruoh  trasmtu  m- 
UsjoMnie,  qui  suspenmu  ei  fuMolui  Cfmeephm  vaporetn  $aMri  tem^ 
peramm^  hue  iUuoque  digerU  et  mhisiM   They  used  coal*tubs  and 
portable  stores — specimens  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  Pom- 
pcii,  and  are  represented  in  the  following  engrarings. 
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[In  wanning  apparatus  of  this  kind  the  Aiel  med  wai  charcoal, 
or  dry  wood,  as  bdng  least  likely  to  smoke.] 

Whether  the  ancients  had  chimneys  or  not»  is  a  disputed  point. 
Hie  nsual  opinion,  shared  by  Beckmann,  Beitr&g.  ii.  391 ;  Voss.  ad 
Virg.  Gcmj.  ii.  242;  Heihd.  ad  Uor.  Sat.  i.  6,  81,  is,  that  the 
smoko  was  not  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  flue,  but  l)y  openings  in  tho 
roof,  windows,  and  door;  and  such  passages  as  Vitruv.  viii.  3,  4, 
ConclavibitSf  aut  ubi  ignis,  aut  plura  lumina  sunt  ponemia,  jmrcv  Jkri 
d*tl/ent  (corona?)  ut  eo  /acinus  e^rtrrifeaiitiir :  in  cestivis  et  t.m/nVf,  ubi 
minime  fumus  tst  ntr  julujo  poUst  norere,  Ihi  ccelatce  sunt  ^faciendce, 
seem  to  favour  this  view  of  tho  question.  But  Fea  ad  Winkelm.  W. 
ii.  347,  after  Scamozzi,  ddV  Archil,  i.  lib.  3,  c.  21,  has  shewn  that 
the  use  of  flues  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  that  even  real 
grates  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings. 
Comp.  Mus.  Borb.  v.  t.  40. 

At  Pompeii,  chimneys  are  only  to  bo  met  with  in  baths  and 
bakehouses ;  but  in  Rome  and  North  Italy,  where  it  was  a  colder 
climate,  they  were  used  also  for  dwelling-houses;  at  least  in  the 
days  of  luxury  and  reflnement.  [In  the  most  ancient  times  but 
little  was  known  of  chimneys ;  whence  the  old  atria  were  often 
disfigured  with  smoke;  but  the  lodging  and  working  rooms  soon 
tMgan  to  have  both  grate  and  chinmey.  Hor«  Sat,  1»  6,  80 : 

lacrimoso  non  dne  ftmo^ 
Udos  com  foliit  ninos  arente  osmino^ 
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docs  not  disprovo  this ;  for  with  such  predovB  fuel  the  best  chiinnay 
would  Bmoke.  The  wood  smeared  with  cunuera  (Hot.  Od.  lii.  17» 
18;  Ifart.  xiii.  15,  ocopna;  Plin.  ff,  JV.  zr.  8;  comp.  Mart.  ziii. 
30,  Fumoio  DecemM)  was  uwd  for  portahle  8toTefl»  wUch  of  ooune 
had  no  flaes ;  besides  whioh«  in  some  honsesy  which  were  low,  the 
diiiimey  was  not  high  enough  to  cause  a  good  dnra^ht  Tiig. 
xii.  569,  JnmauHa  eidmina;  and  Eel,  i.  82»  vUiarum  euhmna  Ju-^ 
fMuUt  shew  nothing  one  waj  or  the  other.  Dig,  viii.  5»  8,  is  more 
in  ^EiTOur  of  than  against  flues. 

CONCLUJJIXQ  REMARKS. 

Here  follow  a  few  hints  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Roman 
house. 

1.  The  area  of  tho  house  was  not  always  bounded  by  right 
lines  or  rectangles;  as  is  clear  £rom  Plan  B.  This  arose  fnm  the 
irreguhkr  course  of  the  streets  round  the  houses  upon  which  its 
shape  was  nearly  always  made  to  depend. 

2.  The  ezterior  of  the  Roman  domufl»  the  ornamente  of  the 
interior  notwithstanding,  was  somewhat  paltry;  partly  owing  to  its 
great  lowness,  partly  owing  to  the  smaHneas  or  utter  absence  of  the 
windows,  and,  lastly,  to  the  irregularity  of  the  building ;  only  a 
portion  of  whidk  had  an  upper  stoiy,  which  garo  the  whole  an  un- 
symmetrical  look. 

g.  The  Ulterior,  on  the  contrary,  was  rery  magnificent;  its 
chief  peculiarity  being  the  way  in  whi^  the  seveial  rooms  were 
arranged.  These  were  always  grouped  round  an  open  room, 
(atrium,  cavum  sedium,  peristyl) ;  which  serrod  as  a  common  focus. 
This  court,  with  its  suiToundin^  rooms,  formed  a  separate  division 
in  itself;  and  tlio  n:rcater  the  bouse,  the  oftencr  \sas  this  construc- 
tion repeated.  The  usual  lodging  and  sleeping  rooms  are  small: 
but  the  courts  or  halls,  destined  for  the  reception  of  Tisitors,  on  a 
lart^e  scale.  It  is  through  these  courts  that  the  rooms  re<^ive.l 
light  and  air;  an  arrangement  which  also  preserved  them  fnun 
draughts.  Tho  inmate  did  not  see  before  him  tlie  lively  throii?  of 
the  streets  without,  still  the  prospect  of  the  inner  courf?,  with  their 
groups  of  trees  and  lawn.^.  was  very  fine.  What  a  ma;^;ic  eflV  <  t  must 
have  hvvn  proiiuced  when  all  the  door?  and  lurt  uiKs  were  tlir  ^rn 
back,  and  the  eve  could  reach  from  the  o-tiuin  throuirh  the  tim^c 
courts,  adorned  with  their  marble  ccdumns,  splashing  fountainsy 
shady  trees,  and  gleaming  walls ;  all  grouped  in  the  most  chamung 
perspective  i  and  oreihead  the  deep  blue  of  an  Italian  heaven  !j 
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THE  MANNER  OF  FASTENING  THE  DOORS. 


MONO  the  least  intelligible  passages  in  ancient  authors,  arc 


X\_  those  which  relate  to  some  mechanism  unknown  to  the  moderns. 
If  express  descnptions,  such  as  those  of  Vitnivius  aud  Hero,  and  of 
the  hydraulic  machines  of  Ctesibius^  are  difficult  to  be  understood* 
we  «re  still  more  al  a  loss  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation,  when 
casual  mmtioii  merely  is  made  of  Bomething  well  known  al  the 
time,  let  iti  meehanism  have  been  ever  so  simple.  This  is  ecpe- 
ciaUy  the  case  when  the  locks  or  fastenings  of  the  door  are  men- 
tioned. Boettiger  (Kumtn^f^  L  p.  271)  says  with  some  truth,  that 
'  the  art  of  the  locksmith  is  one  whidi  still  requires  much  eliiddar 
Uoni  and  a  perfect  system  of  the  ancient  ieohnologyy  diiefly  after 
the  Onomasticon  of  Polluzt  remahis  to  be  written/  yet  the  system 
of  nomendatore  in  Polluz  will  least  oontribnte  to  clear  oitr 
difficnlties. 

Oor  examination  most  not  only  begin  with  ihe  most  ancient 
Greek  period*  concming  which  Homer  gives  very  important  hints* 
but  must  also  comprehend  the  East,  as  the  origin  of  keys  is  pro- 
bably to  be  sought  for  in  Phoenicia.  This  point  has  partly  been 
discossed  in  the  more  important  writings  on  this  subject,  especially 
Salmas.  Exercitt,  p.  049;  Sagittarius,  De  jan,  veit.  9 — 16;  Molin, 
Declavihus  veUntm/m  Sallengre,  27«\s'3.  and.  I\ om.  in. 7 [io;  Montfauc. 
Antuj.  e.rpL  iii.  i.  t.  r}4,  o5.  The  oldest  method  of  fastening  cannot 
bo  refen-ed  to  tliat  in  use  at  Rome ;  aud  we  shall  hero  cliiefly  ex- 
plain such  terms  as  obtw,  ,«*  r<^  rtpfffftil^f  pestuli,  claustra. 

The  method  of  fasteniiiir  varied  accoixling  to  the  form  ot  tlie 
doors  tliciiisi  !\  es,  whether  they  opened  inwai'ds  or  outwards,  or 
were  li'lding-doors  (bijhre,-*)^  or  opened  like  window-shutters  (vo^tH^). 
Yarro  :  Valvrr  sunt,  ^^'t  vt  volvvntiir  ct  sv  vel'int. 

Folding-doors  were  (at  least  in  private  houses)  the  most  com- 
mon. When  they  opened  Inwards,  the  most  simple  method  of 
fastemng  them  was  by  drawing  across  a  bar  or  wooden  bolt,  sera 
[also  patibulum].  See  Nonius, i.  p.  41 ;  [Varro,  X.X.  rii.  108;]  Ovid, 
Fcut.  i.  265;  and  r.  280,  Toia  pata  demta  janua  nostra  sera;  for 
this  bolt  was  not  fiutened  to  the  door-post,  but  entirely  removed, 
when  the  door  was  im&stened.  Petnm.  le.  The  usual  expression 
for  such  bolting  is  oppongte,  or  apponare  Mrom,  i.  e.  ohserare.  The 
sera  rested  on  the  door-post»  as  we  learn  from  Orid.  Amor»  L  6, 
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where,  by  postis,  in  connexion  with  excutere,  we  cannot  imderstAiid 
the  door.  ;  At  Pompeii,  hollows  are  frequently  seen  in  both  the 
door-posts,  for  the  reception  of  this  cross-bolt.]  We  cannot  ihs- 
tint;uish  between  the  sera  and  the  obex,  further  than  that  the  liitter 
word  is  a  rnr  re  general  expression  for  everything  placed  before  the 
door  [Virg.  Gior(j.  iv.  422,  ( Jlnce  sari;  Sil.  Ital.  ir.  23],  but  must 
not  refer  it  to  any  particuiai'  contrivance.  Hence  we  have  in  Fe*tus, 
Obices  pessuli,  scrie.  But  the  repagula  were  something  of  an  'tlR: 
sort;  see  Fcstus,  281,  from  whom  we  may  conclude,  by  the  words 
patefachuidi  gratia,  that  it  was  a  contrivance  which  aIlowe<!  of  the 
door  being  opened  with  less  trouble  than  by  the  sera,  and  that.  ;is 
the  name  occurs  only  in  thu  plural,  a  cross-beam  is  not  denoted  by 
it,  as  by  the  sera,  but  two  bolts  meeting  from  opposite  sides  [usually 
of  wood*  Plin.  H,  N.  xvi.  42»  82]»  whence  Festus  says,  e  contrarh 
oppan^untur.  In  that  case  some  means  of  joining  the  two  together 
would  be  required,  and  perhaps  this  was  effiaeted»  as  among  tbe 
Greeks,  with  a  fi^wos  (a  pin),  which  being  sunk  into  a  hollow 
(fiaXa9od6ioi}f  connected  the  bolt  with  the  door,  and  being  itself 
hoUow,  was  drawn  out  again  when  the  door  was  to  be  opened,  by 
means  ci  an  instrument  (jSaXovoypia),  that  fitted  into  it.  A  similar 
oontriTance  was  requisite  also  when  the  door  opened  outwards, 
where  a  bolt  within  would  have  been  of  no  use,  unless  it  were  con- 
nected Willi  the  door. 

This  pin  (fiake»ot)  Is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Romans  caUed  pessulua,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
words  of  Marcellus  Bmpurlcus,  cited  by  Sagittarius,  we  know  of  no 
other  passage  that  would  not  militate  against,  rather  than  fafour, 
this  assumption.  See  Plaut.  Aul.  i.  2,  25,  occlude  m  /ores  amhohmt 
pessulisf  Ter.  Ueaut.  ii.  3,  37  ;  Eiui.  iii.  5,0:^ ;  Appul.  Mt  l.  i.  44,  Ou<l.; 
49,  52,  SuhfUta  clavi  pessuLoa  reduco ;  iii.  p.  199;  ix.  p.  631.  It  is 
erident  that  somethnig  different  from  a  hullDw  piii,  which  was  sunk 
into  the  opening  of  the  sera,  is  meant;  wo  can  neither  reconcile 
therewith  the  expression  pfHsfihcm  ol  Jert'  foribus,  and  the  op/ 'tji^u  -'^  f 
janva  so  frequently  occurring;  in  Appuleius,  nor  di  es  it  apj>ear  why 
the  plural  pemdi  is  used.  The  nature  of  the  ancient  loi-ksi  not 
quite  clear  from  Appuleius,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
possuli  we  must  underetand  bolts  which  could  be  moved  backwanis 
and  forwards  by  a  key.  See  Salmas.  ExercitL  ad  Sol.  p.  650,  whence 
it  appears  that  pessuli  cannot  be  confounded  with  sera  and  ^aktaWf 
nor  Claris  with  /SoXoivypa. 

In  Terence,  by  pessulus  may  be  understood  a  sizigle  bolt  which 
was  pushed  forwards  and  backwards  without  a  key.  In  Appuleius, 
on  the  contrary,  the  pessuli  (a  double  bolt  mored  by  a  key)  could 
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nol  be  drawn  back  without  using  the  key;  in  the  latter  case  we 
have  therefofe  to  imdentand  real  covered  locks ;  and  when  we  wad 
ad  claustra  pessuU  rtcurrmU,  ekmltra  meaoa  the  lock.hafip  into  which 
the  bolts  shut. 

All  doors  which  were  opened  and  hBlUnsd  from  without  naturaUy 
had  such  lookB.  For  hosse-doorB  they  were  not  so  necenaiy,  ae 
somebody  always  remamed  uuide  to  open  them.  But  in  case  one 
wished  to  open  the  door  from  outside,  there  was  a  hole  in  the  door, 
throngjh  which  the  hand  was  inserted*  hi  order  to  draw  back  the 
bolt  by  means  of  the  key»  as  is  the  case  m  Appul.  MeL  in  p.  369; 
Petron.  94. 

In  eupboardsy  and  places  of  that  sort,  such  a  hole  would  bare 
been  rery  moouTenient ;  and  for  this  reason  they  were  fSustened  from 
without;  the  same  was  the  esse  with  other  doors,  and  even  house- 
doo^^  as  we  see  in  Plant.  Mo^,  ii.  1,  57.  Tranio  wishes  to  make 

Theuropides,  on  his  return,  beliere  that  the  house  was  no  longer 
inhabited ;  heneo  lie  fastens  the  door  outside,  having  already  or- 
dered Plillolaches  to  do  the  same  within.  Both  are  done  (▼.  78). 
There  must  therefore  have  been  a  duuble  lock  on  the  door,  or  the 
fastening  took  place  within  hy  means  ul  ihc  sera  or  repagula,  from 
without  hy  a  proper  door-lock.  A  person  standing  before  the  door 
must  have  l>ecn  abhi  to  perceive  whether  it  was  fastened  outt^ide,  or 
there  would  have  laen  no  necessity  for  Tmuio  to  lock  it.  The 
three-toothed  key  is  considered  of  Lacedsemonian  invention,  for 
wldch  reason  it  was  called  clavis  Laconim.  As  far  as  its  use  among 
tlie  Romans  is  concerned,  the  date  of  the  invention  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  this  took  place  long  before  the  tini*'  from  which  our 
acoounts  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Romans  are  dai  1. 

[Arellino  first  made  us  acquainted  with  another  method  of 
ftstening  the  doors,  yiz.  by  two  bolts,  one  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
door  which  was  shot  into  a  hollow  m  the  lintel,  one  on  the  lower 
part,  which  shot  into  the  sill.  This  was  generally  used  for  folding- 
doors  and  shutter-doon,  the  bolt  shooting  into  a  ring  in  the  floor. 
The  last-mentioned  door  required  this  sort  of  mechanism  to  keep 
it  in  a  straight  line  when  shut.  An  instance  of  the  kind  is  to  be 
seen  hi  the  two  tabenus  of  the  house  of  the  Bronzes,  and  in  tho 
tablinum  of  the  house  of  the  ornamented  capitals.  The  name  of  this 
bolt,  whU)h  was  mored  without  a  key,  was  pessulus.  Plant.  AM. 
aboTo;  Ckt.  iii.  18,  ObeMUe  wdet  pmulis;  Cure,  i.  2,  60;  Ter. 
fftanU,  abore;  MareelL  Empir.  17,  ForomtiM^  tn  quo  januw  petundi 
dmcendm$;  Polyb.  xt.  SO,  Ovpas  itrwcKtwitSm  dmw  M<»X^«  ] 

There  was  likewise  an  old,  though  not  Tcry  general,  eustom  of 
sometimes  sealing  the  doors  (pbsignaire  cdUul),  Plant  Cob,  iii.  1, 1. 
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[Plin.  H.  N. :  Al  nunc  cibi  qttoqve  ac potus  amtlo  rhi'It'^'i/Uur  a  rnpbvi. 
Arwowj^  the  Greeks  only  were  the  chainbera  of  the  women  sealed. 
Aristoph.  Thcsmoph.  414 ;  Plat.  deLtg.  xii.  p.  954.]  Cicero's  mother 
sealed  even  the  enipty  bottles,  ad  Fnm,  xvi.  26:  Lagmm  etican 
inaties  oimgnabaty  ne  dicerentur  iwines  alu/mt  /uissfy  quce  furtim  a- 
sent  exsiceatcB.  [Pers.  8at,  yi.  17 ;  Martiftl  ix.  86.]  In  PUuit  Mil 
iii.  2^  U  is  otherwiBe. 
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[TH£  HOUSEHOLD  UTENSILS. 

WE  thall  here  take  honaeliold  utensOs  in  a  wider  signiftcation 
than  thai  cenreyed  under  the  Roman  supelUx;  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pomp.  Dig,  zzziii.  10, 1,  was  understood  to  mean  rfo- 
mesticum  patriafam.  instrumentum^  quod  neqite  argento  aurove  facto 
vel  vcsti  adniimeratur.  So  Alfen.  ib.  6,  and  Tubcro  in  Cels.  7,  §.  1, 
whence  wc  see  that,  originally,  the  term  did  not  include  gold  and 
8ilTer,  until  the  times  of  increased  luxury,  when  the  material  was 
disregarded.  Celsus,  ib.  Thus  Pauli.  enumerates  as  articles  of 
Bupcllex,  tables,  ebairs,  henches,  lecti,  lamps,  all  sorts  of  vasa,  pe/res^ 
aqnimimiri't,  etc.,  wiiether  of  precious  metal  or  other  raluable 
material,  (aysUilliun,  argentea,  vittru,  man  hlna.  See  Sen.  Ep.  110, 
gemimam  supelUctUem.  Paull.  rec.  sent.  iii.  6,  67)»  oupboards  and 
ao  forth ;  Dig.  ih.  8,  9,  and  Dij.  xxxiv.  2.  19. 

A  di.stinction  was  made  by  the  Romans,  between  these  utensils, 
and  the  imtnmmtum,  as  it  was  called,  i.e.  (Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7, 12), 
apptmUut  fWlMi  dmtim  mansurartm,  $ine  quibtts  earerceri  neqmrtt 
posm»(o ;  e.  g.  in  a  &rm,  all  the  dead  and  liye  stock  and  the  slares ; 
in  a  baker^t  Bhop,  eTery  thing  necessary  for  canying  on  that  business ; 
in  a  tareniy  all  the  requisite  yessels ;  Paull.  rer.  sent.  iii.  6,  61 ;  in  a 
house  (aocording  to  Pegasus  and  Cassius)  fire-engines,  cleaning 
ittfltrumentii  and  so  fiorth.  Ulp.  Dig,  zziiii.  7,  12.  Other  jurists, 
bowerer,  uiclude  under  the  instrumentum  of  a  house  the  whole  of 
the  Bupellez;  as  Keratins  and  Ulpian;  Cie.  dt  Ora$.  i.  36,  tn 
4>ra$arit  i$ittruime$UQ  tarn  lauitam  tupdieeiUem  fwnguam  vidmm; 
Suet.  Ocf.  71, 73;  Tib.  36;  Oal.  89.  This  would  comprehend  the 
funuture^  cupboards,  chests,  vessels  for  liquid^  lighting-apparatus, 
ciockSy  kitchen  and  cleansing  utensils.] 

According  to  the  Ideas  of  the  modems,  the  Roman  rooms  would 
seem  rather  bare  of  ftimiture.  They  had  no  writiug  tables,  or 
cheflbniers,  no  mhrrois  to  corer  the  painted  walls.  Lectin  tables, 
chairs,  and  eandelabra  comprised  the  whole  of  the  fnmiturei  with 
the  exception,  now  and  then,  of  a  water-clock,  or  a  eoal*pan  in 
winter.  At  the  same  time,  the  little  they  had  was  replete  ^th 
elegance  and  splendour. 

LECTUS 

[Paul.  Diac.  p.  115  ;  V;irro,  L  L.  v.  16C],  was  neither  exactly 
a  bed,  nor  a  sofa,  but  a  simple  frame  with  a  low  ledge  at  the 
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head.  It  was  sonictiincs  of  wcM>d,  [Ter.  A'ielph.  iy.  2,  46  :  Sen. 
Kp.  9');  Ilor.  Ep.  i.  5,  1,  ArrhtaHs  fecti$;  Cell.  xii.  2,  Soti>ricl  Ucti,^ 
among  the  rich  of  cedar  or  terebinth.  Prop.  iii.  7,  40;  IVrs.  i.  62; 
Plia,  ff,  N.  xvi.  43:  but  fro(|uently  of  brass,  Cic.  lVr»\  iy.  26, 
lectof  cerates;  Plin.  H.  N.  ixxiv.  3,  8,  trielinia  (rrata  ;  which  does 
not  moan  wooden  frames  with  brass  legs,  (as  it  does  in  Plin.  xzzit* 
2f  4,  and  perhaps  in  Liy.  zxxix.  6),  since  Pliny  is  enumerating 
only  articles  of  massiye  metal.  The  wooden  lecti  were  inlaid  with 
iTory»  tortoise-shell,  and  precious  metals,  and  provided  with  imy» 
ailTer  and  gold  feet.   In  OdyM.  xziii.  199, 

appliet  to  the  bed  of  Ulywee;  how  much  mora  to  that  of  Ae 
Romans,  in  comparison  with  whose  magniflcenoe,  the  most  ezceniTe 
Inxury  of  all  ages  is  but  poor  and  inaignlftoant! 

[Inlaying  with  predona  materials  la  often  mentioned.  Plin. 
n.  N.  ib.  ix.  11 ;  zxzill.  11;  Suet.  CaL  $2;  Jarol.  Dig.  xxxii.  100, 
lectos  testudiruios  pedibuB  inargmtaios ;  Paull.  xxxiit.  10,  3 ;  elsewhere, 
lecti  aun  i,  aurati,  ebumei,  argmitei,  etc. ;  Cic.  Tusc.  y.  21  :  Suet. 
C<rs.  49;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  G,  103;  Juy.  vi.  80;  Plaut.  Stick,  ii  2,  53; 
Plin.  H.  X.  xxxvii.  2;  Sen.  Ep.  110;  Vop.  Firw.  3;  Vano,  L. 
ix.  47,  U'^to?  alios  cjc  ehore  alios  ex  tc-.'^fu^ine,  i.e.  veneered,  not  solid; 
whicli  last  was  rare.  At  least  the  bedsteads  of  Heliogabalus  caused 
surprise,  being  solido  argento.  Lampr.  Hd,  20.  Sec  Spart. 
vcr.  6.] 

This  frame  was  strung  with  girths,  called  sometimes  rentes,  at 
others  Jas'^i'^f  and  again  in.'ititfe.  This  is  the  fenfa  ctUfilia  of  Horace 
Epod.  xii.  12;  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  65;  Mart.  v.  62: 

Nulla  tcp^it  fractos  ne**  inanis  cnlcita  leotos, 
Patris  ot  abrupta  fascia  rcsto  jaceL 

Pctr.  c.  97.  [Cato,  R.  R.  10,  lectm  lori$  tubtmUoi.]  The  Btopid  wit 
in  Aristoph.  alludes  to  this,  Av.  812. 

On  the  girths  lay  the  mattress  or  bed,  torus,  called,  later,  cuhita. 
[See  Varro,  L,  L.  167;  Isid.  xx.  Ij  Serr.  ad  Virg.  uEn.  ii.  27.] 
The  usual  and  genuine  tommtum,  with  which  beds  ant^  ni^hions 
were  stufled,  was  locks  of  wool.  [Tac.  Ai}n.  yi.  23;  Suet.  Tib,  64.] 
PUny,  (yiii.  48,  73),  deriyes  this  usage  of  wool  from  Qaul,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  fix  the  date  of  Ito  introduction.  In  olden  timea 
they  had  nothing  but  straw-mattresses,  and  in  later  alio  the  poorer 
claases  atuflbd  ibeur  beds  with  diopped  ledge  (niva)  or  hay.  Mart 
xir.  160: 

Tommtiim  ooiioi»  pains  Ciroense  yooitnr 
Hae  pro  Leooooloo  itramiQa  pMqMr  «mit. 

[Or.         ivL  66«;  FaH.  T.  319;]  Mart.  xir.  162;  Sen. 
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heain,  c.  25 ;  [Plin.  rxrii.  10.%  CuleUa  does  not  always  denote  the 
!>ecl  <  »n  which  one  lay,  but  a  cushion.  Yarroy  L,  L»  r.  167,  deriTos 
it  oh  inculcando,  quod  in  eas  (culcitas)  acus  out  iomeintum  tUiudve 
quid  cakobant,  Isid.  xiz.  26];  Plant.  MiL  ir.  4,  42;  Petr.  e.  88. 
At  a  later  period,  the  Toluptuons  Roman  became  dissatisfied  with 
wool»  and  not  only  the  eervieaUtt^  bnt  also  the  tanu,  began  to  .be 
atofied  with  feathers.  The  feathers  and  down  of  white  geese  were 
used;  bnt  above  all,  as  among  ns,  the  eider-down;  those  of  the 
small  white  German  geese,  gantoBj  were  highly  Tslned,  so  that  pre- 
fects wonld  send  ont  whole  cohorts  to  hmit  them ;  and  their  feathers 
were  sold  at  fire  denarii  the  pound.  Plin.  Epitt,  x.  22, 27;  Cicero, 
Tu9CuL  iii.  19,  speaks  of  a  ttMia  phmea,   [Jut.  yi.  88 : 

Sed  qnamqaam  in  nugnis  opibos  plumaque  paterna 
Et  MgnientadB  dOTmisiet  parnda  onnii.l 

Swan's-down  also  was  used,  Mart   xir.  161.    fncliogabalus  even 
used  tho  pfumas  perdicvm  .^vJxilarcSj  Lamprid.  Helioy,  19.j  The 
torus  was  also  stutfed  with  fuathors.  Mart.  xW.  159: 
Oppress.^  niminm  vicin.i  est  fascia  pliinue? 
Veliera  Leuconicis  accipe  rasa  sagu^ 

[and  zii.  17 ;  see  below.]  And  no  donbl  the  pmnUi  plumm  of  the 
l]tier>  Jut*  i.  IS9,  are  to  be  understood  in  this  sense.  How  difoent 
was  a  Roman  bed  of  this  description  firom  the  softest  ooueh  of  the 
Greeksy  as  described  by  Homer*  who  mentions  no  bolster  or  cushion 
even  in  the  most  wealthy  abode!  At  the  head  lay  one  or  more 
small  pillows  of  a  round  shape,  puUnnif  on  which  they  rested  the 
elbow.  Sen.  de  Ira,  iiL  87,  also  called  een»iealia,  1-  a*  cushions  for  the 
head,  Isid.  zix.  26b 

Orer  the  bed,  corerlets,  ve»ie$  ttragulcB^  ttraguLa  [a  ttemendo, 
Varro,  X.  L.  v.  167;  also  pallia,  operimmta  and  ojocrcw/a,  Varro,  ib  ; 
peristromata  tapeta,  Ulp.  I>i'j.  xxxiv.  2,  25^,  were  spread,  and  among 
the  more  wealtliy  purple  roverlets,  comhvU'it'iy  concht/lio  tinciaf 
which  were  adorned  with  interwoven  and  embroidered  fii^ures,  Ba- 
hult'nlra  and  Alexniidruui*  See  Heind.  ad  Jlor.  Sat.  ii,  3,  118.  We 
may  infer  from  Cicero,  Vt  rr.  iv.  26,  how  great  was  tlie  number  of 
such  coverlets  in  many  a  supeiU-r.  Compare  Philipp.  ii.  27.  [See 
Vitniv.  vi.  10;  Macrob.  ii.  9;  Lamprid.  Utlwg.  19;  Suet.  Oct.  73; 
Orid.  3fi'tam.  viii.  65G.]  Martial,  ii.  16,  makes  an  excellent  joke  on 
the  vanity  of  Zoilus,  who  pretended  to  bo  ill,  that  ho  might  shew 
his  visitors  the  coccina  stragula  of  his  bed,  which  ho  probably  had 
just  received  from  Alexandria.  [Appul.  Met.  x.  p.  248,  and  266: 
Leetm  Indica  testudine  perlueiduif  plumea  conger ie  inmiduSy  vests 
miea  Jloridu$,  These  coverlets  were  often  so  Toluminous  that 
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nothing  was  to  he  seen  of  the  cushions  and  beditoad.J  The  polTiiii 
were  corered  with  silk.  Mart.  iil.  82,  7 : 

EMtw  Mtro  Mricisqiie  pohrinb. 

Ilor.  Epo<1.  8,  15:  JjIMH  Stoici  inter  serio'S  jacere  pulvillos  amant. 
But  ill  C'lc.  p.  Mur.  36:  Lectuli  Pankam  hmdiaia  ptUibus  litr'.iti. 
See  Sen.  Kp.  96.  Effeminacy  amved  at  such  a  pitch  that  the  cer- 
vicalia  were  covered  with  feather-tapestr}*,  the  work  of  tlio  pluniarii. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  plumarius  is  very  obscure  ;  the  <^xpla- 
nation  of  Salma&ius  ad  Vopisc.  Cirhi.  has  been  generally  adopted. 
Plumas  rorai^int  veteres  notas  i.rnutu)  v^J  ptfrpitra  rotundaseiin  mty- 
dnm  plumorti m  fnctas  (^f^,  qidbns  vc^t^s  intt  rf^  wt  hfiutur  ar  l  ariabantar. 
Again,  ckivos  ini^^tos  atin  oSf  ipijv  nXovfiia  Oncri  re^entiores  vocalxnU 

plumh  i  /lfur  iilis,  hoc  est  ciauist  quibus  vegtcs  intertexebanturj  plu- 
nuuriitextorei  dictiffutn  solum  qui  cl<ivo8  vestibm  insuerent  ei  inte^ttrmt^ 
$ed  ^wi  qtweunque  gmcre  pictures ,  qtiibtttcmique  cohribus  et  jignris 
vartatfTs  vestes  pingerent.  The  hitter  assortion^howerav  wants  proof, 
but  was  indispensable  to  his  explanation. 

Plumatce  vest4^  ane  pnniK^nt?,  the  ground  of  which  was  figured 
with  gold  embroidery.  Why  the  rmtcB  embroidered  on  them  came 
to  be  called  pltimn,  is  still  a  qaestion;  but  the  prooft  thai  this  was 
tiie  case  are  nneqniroeal.  Publ.  Syms,  Psir.  65;  Lucan,  x.  125. 
The  ornament  is  always  designated  as  golden,  but  the  embroidery 
is  never  mentioned  as  b^ng  executed  in  dlrers  colours;  and  when 
the  Glossaries  translate  plumarius  by  wDutiXnff ,  it  does  not  convey 
that  idea.  The  fo^  jncfa  is  also  embroidered  with  gold,  Appian, 
Pwn,  and  vartarv  auiro  is  a  common  eipresdon— therefore  it  would 
be  wrong  to  infer  from  the  SehoUmi  ad  LycopK  that  srXov/uui^iicoi  is, 
embroidered  in  various  eofours,  particularly  as  in  that  case  it  would 
not  be  mentioned,  besides  the  irmunXficvoc,  Salmasius  misquotes 
Firmicus  Mat  emus,  ili.  13,  10,  and  from  this  decides  upon  the  work 
of  the  plumarii ;  but  that  Firmicus,  by  plumarii,  did  not  nuaii 
fabricatore  of  gold-embroidered  garments,  is  i»laiti,  tn»m  his  always 
denoting  these  by  periy  ] ir  itis,  iii.  36—12.  Of  whatever  form  the 
plumse  wei'e,  whether,  juj  Sahnasius  bupposes,  clavi  or  orhicnli,  tho 
plumatie  vt^tes  were  in  every  case  gold-embroidered.  Varro.  h\ 
Nvnim,  ii.  p.  nif),  expressly  distinguishes  the  phimarins  from  th<' 
textor.  Moreover,  if  bi^  l>u^liicss  conslntoil  inorcly  in  sewinix  on 
notce  rotnnd'p,  clavi  (au<i  nXovfiia  can  otdy  bo  ex})laincd  to  bo  some- 
thing of  th\9  f^ort),  then  tlio  art  required  was  not  very  groat ;  and 
what  nerd  was  there,  diillcisse  pitujerr  in  order  to  understand  it? 
And  how  unsuitable  would  gold  embroidery  have  been  for  p*d%^ 
nam  plagm,  for  which  the  softest  stufi  possible  were  used.  Mar* 
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tial,  iii.  82,  7.  Still  less  can  we  reconcile  with  the  above  expla- 
nation the  passage  of  Vitruvius  (B.  Ti.  7),  where  the  workshoj)s  of 
the  plumarii  are  called  texirinm.  Their  business  then  was  not  to 
adorn  w  ith  embroidery  garments  already  made,  but  to  weave  in  some 
peculiar  in;innor :  and  there  is  iiodiing  about  gold,  but  about  colours^ 
which  must  be  kept  from  the  sun  that  they  may  not  fade. 

The  expression  sot-ms  to  require  some  other  explanation,  aiKl 
however  near  the  connexion  may  seem  to  be  between  plumarius  and 
phnu'if  f  t'g^//>,  still  Varro  and  VitniTius  proliably  allude  to  an  en- 
tirely ditferent  kind  of  work.  In  the  Glossaries  plumarius  is  trans- 
lated by  imXo^<f>o9  (feather-dyer),  which  Salmaaius  changeB  into 
^iXo^atfioSf  in  which  ^atrrtw  is  to  denote  variare  generally,  as  wdtt 
aa  to  embroider  I  If  printiog  in  colours  had  been  alluded  to,  then 
this  would  haye  been  p08Bn)Ie.  But  jSifarrctir  cannot  haye  thia  signi- 
fication, any  more  than  the  Romans  would  have  said  tmgere  vtttetf 
instead  of  aru  j/mnn-p.  On  the  contrary  nTtXo/Saim/r  afipean  Tory 
correct.  When  Martial*  zii.  17,  says  of  a  feyer  that  will  not  leaTO 
Iientoli]8»  beeaose  he  takes  too  good  care  of  it»  dormU  et  in  pkuna 
pmjnnreoqHe  torot  this  may  no  donbt  bo  understood  of  the  ftatheiB 
with  which  In  later  times  the  cushions  were  stuffed  Bui  the  same  • 
esplanation  iriU  hardly  suit  Epig,  xIt.  146,  Lemma  CmvktU: 
Tinge  eapat  nafdl  IbBo:  eerrifiil  oUUt: 
Pcrdidit  ttogiMDtuiu  nun  coma,  pilaiwa  toaet, 

for  the  ointment  could  only  ho  communicated  to  the  i^ow-caae. 
Still  less  could  it  he  admissible,  with  BKttiger,  BaUtuh  to  undemtsnd 
what  Propertius  aaya  of  PsBtus,  Effultum  pltma  iMrittolofv  eapm; 
Hi.  7,  SO,  as  alluding  to  cushions  which  were  stuffed  with  ftathm  of 
divan  colours.  On  tlieee  grounds  I  am  Inclined  to  heliore  thai  the 
plumarii  prepared  real  feather.tapestiy,  with  which  the  pnlTini  and 
cerricalia  were  covered ;  and  the  same  is  probably  meant  by  irrrp«»- 
r&  Koi  trnXflsrA  wpotnt/t^t^ouu  PoU.  X.  1,  10.  If  in  modem  days 
we  hare  succeeded  in  constmcting  from  coloured  feathers  tapestry 
of  a  very  durable  nature,  coTored  with  all  sorts  of  emblems,  why 
should  not  the  ani  ients,  who  certainly  in  many  things  shewed 
greater  cunning  of  hand  than  we  do,  obtain  ocrlit  for  o(jual  in- 
fTpnuity?  Seneca,  Ep.  90,  albo  bpeaks  of  j^arii^<!iiLs  even,  made  of 
feathers  ;  and  plumarius  and  Trrikofia^o^  (from  pluma  ;  if  from  plu- 
mnrfi,  it  would  be  ph[u)ator,}  is  he  who  works  in  feathere,  ii&  iana- 
riuSj  he  ^lio  works  in  wool,  argenturiiis  in  silver,  &c. 

[Tliou^h  Becker  has  proved  l>ey(H!d  a  doubt,  that  plumatae 
vestes  denote  stuffs  of  feather- embroidery,  and  plumarii  the  manu- 
faetiirers  of  the  same;  vet  it  is  uncertain  whether  these  stuffs  were 

'  ft 

meU  for  pillow-cage*.   For,  without  dwelling  on  the  fact,  that  such 
[OAU]  13 
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coTerinjB^  would  be  fll-adafrted  for  cushions,  either  for  ntdog  or 
lying  upon  ;  nothing  of  the  kind  can  bo  gathered  from  the  passages 
cited.  In  Martial,  xiv.  149,  pluma  (met  refers  to  the  feathers  inside 
the  pillow,  which,  from  the  thinness  of  the  case,  been  me  easily 
tainted  by  the  ointrnent,  and  smell  of  it.  The  words  of  Propertius, 
vermcolore  pluma,  i  n  iy  either  be  considered  a  tunymy,  and  would 
then  denote  the  party-coloured  coTer  of  a  ft  aiher-cushion,  (as  d^ri 
pieti,  Yvrg.ji^n.  i.  708.  and  r  -  j  nrpureo^  Ovid,  Herutd.  v.  88,  refer, 
not  to  the  colour  «*f  tlie  tvt'^ts,  but  only  to  tbat  of  the  raso  or  coTcr- 
Ict).  or  it  may  mean  nctual  coloure<l  fcatln  rs,  with  \^  hi^ll  the  cushion 
is  stutled,  and  which  bhine  through  tlu  tldn  case;  an  explanation 
approved  by  Hei-zberg,  v^ho  quotes  Cic  Verr.  r.  11:  Pulwum  par- 
Imcidus  yfeIite)K^uf,  rom  /art us.'] 

We  must  draw  a  distinction  between  the  coverlets  (stragula) 
and  the  toralia ;  and  we  do  not  understand  how  Heindorf  on  Horace 
{Sat,  ii.  4,  84,  referring  at  the  same  time  to  EpiMt,  i.  5»  21)^  oouid 
say,  *'  In  both  cases  toral,  toraliiv,  is  evidently  a  case  or  oOTcring  of 
the  purple  stuff  cushions  {tori)  of  the  sofas.'  [This  was  o^ginallj 
the  general  idea:  see  Tumeb.  Adn,  L  24 ;  Ciaccon.  de  tnrfin-.  p.  16.] 
PettOQitis  (40)  is  suffldent  to  oontfOTcrt  this.  The  chief  diih,  the 
boar»  WM  goiog  to  be  lerred  ap,  and  TrinuUebio  caused  the  tneU- 
mum  suddenly  to  reoelTe  an  oiterior  coTorln^  referring  to  the 
ciiases  and  the  homids  were  at  the  same  time  admitted  into  the 
i^Mitment.  We  need  only  reflects  that  the  whole  of  the  gnesti  laj 
upon  the  te^  when  the  tlaves  toraUa  ptvpomttu,  to  be  coDTinead 
that  the  word  cannot  mean  coren  spread  orer  the  coaches.  On 
the  contrary!  >t  signifies  hangings,  with  which  tiie  lectos  was  dn^ied 
from  the  ioru$  to  tlie  floor;  hence  Horace  says,  esreum  Tyrieu  vmm 
(purpureum  tonun)  dan  Uloia  toraUa.  See  Oasanbon  on  Lanprid. 
MeUoff,  I9t  PaidL  Dig.  zniii.  10^  ^.  [This  explanation  ia  entirely 
oorroboraled  by  YarrOa  X.  X.  t.  167»  eonlra  Laiimm  ioraiy  qntd 
anu  tarum,  hk  Non.  howoTer  (i.  36)  it  may  mean  the  hangings  of 
thelectica.] 

The  bed  of  the  andents,  IsslHt  enfttoiiiWtt,  was  higher  than  the 
iMdw  irkUmiiarU  [see  Eicursns  on  the  Triclinium] ;  Lainprid.  Hd. 
20;  Varro,  L.  L.  viii.  32.  Hence  scandere,  nscmderf,  dt  juceaderfy  are 
always  said  of  it.  See  Broukh,  on  Tibulh  i.  2,  19  ;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  340  ; 
Serr.  ad  Virij.  ^^2n.  iv.  G85,  lecti  ant'upiorum  alti  rraut  </  ijra^i'tbfLg 
ascendebaiUur.  Lucan.  ii.  Soli,  (jradibtisque  a<'clivis  dntrnis  Stat  torus. 
[Varro,  L.L.  v.  1C8,]  These  f^dvs  seem  to  be  the  fulrra  (i.  p. 
pedum)  so  often  mentioned.  [Or  rather  A /^rra  (Jmoio  tb»^  srout 
props,  adorned  with  sphinxes,  griffins,  and  other  b( Mst^,  serving  as 
feety  in  contradistinction  to  the  round  and  more  ek^^mi  jwitt. 
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Hygm.  Fab.  274;  Isid.  ziz.  26.  Plin.         xzziT.  2,  speaks  of  iNriih* 
incUHhrmn^p^tUbmJkaeriBqu^^  Bee  Propert  ii.  10,  21 : 
Nee  nthl  tone  ftdero  ttenMtnr  leotoi  ebnrno. 

iv.  7,3;  Juv.  vi.  2  J :  xi.  i>5  : 

Qu.ilis  in  Ocean!  fliutu  testuflo  nataret, 
Ciaruiu  Trujugeuit,  fiictura  et  nubile  fulcruoi. 

Comp.  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  603  ;  Riiet.  Claud.  32. 

Tlic  lectus  cubiciilaris  had  (especially  when  it  was  intended  for 
two  persons),  an  elevated  ledge  on  one  side  of  it,  pluteut,  which 
word  is  used  to  denote  the  whole  side,  while  the  side  hy  which  they 
got  into  the  bed  was  called  iptmda,  Isidor.  xx.  11.  The  lame  is 
meant  by  the  prior  interiorqite  torua,  Ovid.  Amor,  iii.  14,  32.  See 
Sahnas.  ad  Mori.  iii.  91, 9 ;  8uet.  Ost.  49 ;  Scip.  Afr.  in  QeUias,  Tii. 
12.  As  regards  sofas  for  studying,  BISitiger»  Sab.  i.  p.  36»  has  16- 
nmifced,  writing-desks,  with  stools  to  (At  on  and  study,  were  on* 
known  to  the  ancients ;  bat  they  used  to  meditate,  read,  or  mite^ 
reclining  on  the  leetus,  or  lectalus,  or  leotolos  lueubratorius,  or 
lectioa  lue.  Bnet.  Aug,  78 ;  Grid.  TnH.  i.  11,  S7 ;  Seoeea,  J^ntt,  72. 
Tlie  kabUui  BiudeniUf  as  PUny  calls  it>  was  sach  thai  a  penoD, 
almost  as  in  the  triclimwin,  rested  on  the  left  ann,  drawing  np  at 
the  same  time  the  light  leg,  in  order  to  lay  the  boolc  on  it,  or  to 
*  write,  but  they  may  also  hare  had  contrinmces  for  the  conYonience 
of  writing,  on  the  edge  of  the  leetolus.  Peisiiis,  i.  106 : 
Kec  plateiuB  ondlt,  see  denoncw  tapit  unguee. 

Jnren.  ii.  7.  [Sidon,  Ap.  ii.  9,  grammaticales  phiUi.  Scimpodiumf 
and  yr<ihalusy  two  names  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  most  likely 
denoted  the  same  thing  in  Greece,  a  low  sinall  eoucli.  See  Becker's 
Cliarich^y  Eng.  Trans,  p.  117,  note.  Scimpodium  comes  from  (r/c//i7ra>. 
But  in  Rome  grahati  wf^re  applied  to  the  lecti  of  the  jioor,  which 
were  lower  than  those  of  the  rich;  whilst  the  low  new  fashioned 
coiicli  of  the  higher  classes  was  called  scimpodium.  The  poverty- 
stricken  appearance  of  the  grabati  is  clear  from  Cic.  de  Div.,  nmi 
modo  Wfos^  verum  etiam  grdbatos.  Sen.  Ep.  18,  mentions  them 
along  with  modiccts  ccmaa,  paupervm  cefhSf  Ep.  20.  They  were 
used  for  travellers  in  inns,  Petron.  52.  The  scimpodia,  ou  the  con- 
trary, are  only  mentioned  of  the  rich,  and  are  generally  used  in  cases 
of  sickness,  e  g.  Gell,  zix.  10.  Die  Cass.  Ixxvi.  13,  relates  that  Sept. 
Severus,  when  ill,  was  carried  in  a  scimpodium.  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius had  dime  the  same.  Later,  the  difference  was  done  away 
with,  and  the  costly  sdmpodia  were  likewise  called  grabatus.  Sceev. 
IHg.  xxxiiL  7,  20,  grabatus  argento  tn  aurato  tectus.  The  Puatocmi 
Is6^  as  they  were  called^  were  also  very  low.  Jsid.  jz.  11.] 

13—2 
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THE  CHAmS. 

Oraibs  were  not  lO  much  used  by  the  RonuaiB  as  by  and 
only  required  fbr  ▼iiiton  [Cell,  it  2;  Sen.  de  Clan,  i.  9]i  alllioiigh 
they  also  had  «BKiroB*  A  diatinetion  ia  made  between  mUa  and 
eatktdra,  and  the  latter  is  assigned  particularly  to  the  women.  But 
it  eaonot  be  said  that  the  sella  was  formed  like  our  dtairsyonly  with 
the  back  a  little  mora  InoUned;  or  that  the  cathedra  meant  an  arm- 
chair; for  the  #0009  ffetUUarioB  were  arm-Hshahvy  and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  often  meet  with  women  sitting  on  the  simple  chain.  Sella 
denotes  every  kind  of  cluur  from  the  Ma  qwHdwid  qwmim  of  the 
artisan  (Cic.  m  Cat,  iv.  8 ;  Mus.  Borh.  ir.  6,  60),  to  the  $dla  euruJiM. 
The  cathedra  is  also  included  herein;  and  the  reason  why  this 
word,  so  common  in  the  poets,  refers  oftencst  to  women,  is  that 
they  generally  sat,  and  did  not  recline.  [At  least  bella  and 
(with  the  diminutives  seiliculum  and  sedenddy  Cic.  ad  Aft.  iv.  10), 
wore  the  most  general  terms  for  every  kind  of  ehair,  although  sedil^ 
originally  denotes  merely  the  seat  itself  or  the  cushion  thereon. 
Seliquastrum  was  an  antique  expression.  Fest.  p.  34u ;  Varro,  />.  L, 
V.  128.  The  general  meaning  of  sella  is  clear  from  its  being  used 
in  the  tabcrn«'e  of  the  artisans  and  iamareSf  Dig.  iz.  2,  11 ;  and  at 
the  house-doors  of  the  courtesans  (Plant.  Pa  n.i.  2,66;  Sen.  d^ 
Benef.  i.  O) :  in  the  baths  (see  Excursus  on  tlio  Raths);  in  the  lec- 
tnro-rooins  (  Oic.  ad  Faw.  ix.  18),  and  on  tlu'  trilumal  of  the  magis- 
trate (like  the  sella  curulis  and  the  sella  iniperatoria,  ISpari.  1 ; 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34  ;  Suet.  Cces.  76 ;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  38  ;  v.  3f);  Suet.  Oaud 
23  ;  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11,  Bellis  consulum) ;  also  in  the  camp  for  the  gene- 
ral. Suet.  OaW.  18,  castrensem  sellam;  not  to  mention  that  sella 
also  moans  a  sedan,  as  well  as  another  unsesthetic  article  of  houso* 
hold  furniture,  called  $ella  /atnUiarica.  Cod.  Th.  it.  13,  de  utu  aei- 
kurum  in  their  moat  general  sense.  Sedile,  although  rarely  met  with» 
has  a  very  general  meaning.  Suet.  Oct.,8ediUrf</ir(m  ;  Spart.  If  idr. 
23}  Comp.  Gels.  viii.  10.  It  is  said  of  a  marble  bench  in  PHny* 
Ep.  r.  6,  40 ;  and  often  in  the  poets. 

The  solinm  waa  the  term  for  a  lofty  throne-like  seat  of  honour. 
Such  a  one  was  occupied  by  the  fiither  of  the  ftumilyi  when  Im  gsf« 
advice  to  his  cUonts*  as  their  patronus.  CSc.  dh  Le^,  i.  3»  mew 
jMfm  SMfens  ta  solta  etmgukatibut  rmponienm,  de  Or,  11.  65.  Siidi 
9oUa  were  eonaecrated  to  the  gods  in  their  temples.  So  Mwm 
Jmni.  Bnet  Od.  07;  Od,  70$  Or.  d$  Bar.  Rmp,  27.  The  khigly 
throne  ia  often  so  called.  Serv.  ad  Vtrg,  ^n,  1.  510;  vii.  160. 
In  this  sense  it  often  occurs  in  Virgil  and  Ovid.  Cic  d^/a.  iL  81 : 
mriMk  TtgaU^  im  aotto  asrfens.    See  laid.  xz.  II^  and  Fettoa.  Tte 
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splendid  gilded  thrones  of  Mars  and  Vcims,  Bacchus  and  Ceres, 
'which  occur  in  the  Pompeian  frescos,  were  most  likely  Roman 
Bolia,  or  at  least,  like  them.  Mus.  Borh.  viii.  20;  vi.  53,  34.  The 
backs  and  sides  are  perpendicular,  as  well  as  the  legs,  which  eae  of 
the  most  elegant  shape,  with  small  foot-hoards  attuchod.  They 
haye  also  cushions  of  various  hues,  and  hangiuga  on  each  side  of 
ihe  hack.     Cliimentell.  de  Ilonore  Bisi'll.  c.  18. 

The  cathedra,  on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  more  for  comfort 
than  show ;  Its  back  find  sides  are  therefore  not  upright,  like  in  the 
solium,  but  more  easy  and  atUptod  to  the  form  of  the  person^  with 
sloping  back,  and  broader  above,  for  the  head  to  rest  on  in  either 
direction.  Ant,  dHere.  it.  97 ;  Mm*  Borb^'n,  t.  IS  $  bat  it  ia  alwiiyB 
without  «niu.    See  Jut.  Ti.  90 : 

. .  .  famam  contemflerat  oliin, 
Cnjtts  spiid  molles  minima  est  jactura  oaUiedfMi. 

HertiaU  iii.  63»ifty8  of  the  effeminate  GotiliUy 

Inter  lleiiiliieM  tota  qid  lose  csthedni 

lii.  Z^fimimiM  eaih&briMt  Jnr,  iz.  52,  tiraia  potUu9  UmgaquA  oolfte* 
dras  which  Bhews  that  it  had  lell  cashioiis  and  was  long.  It  was 
eoreied  idth  a  fftiogrulufiH  ae  we  eee  £rom  Martial^  zil.  18 : 

Ignota  Mt  tog%  Md  datar  petsati 

Bttpta  prozima  v«stii  •  ottMra. 

From  the  eaaineaa  of  the  cathedra  it  is  often  mentioned  in  con- 
nezion  with  the  fair  sex.  Mart.  iz.  99;  Phndr.  iii.  8,  4 ;  Her.  Sat. 
i.  lOy  90.  Ladies  used  to  rest  on  it  and  write.  Prop.  It.  5»  37. 
But  the  use  of  these  chairs  was  not  confined  to  thenit  as  they 
were  offered  to  men  also,  when  paying  ritits.  Thus»  in  Sen.  dS$ 
Cfem.  i.  C>,  Augustus  has  a  cathedra  set  for  Cinna.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17; 
viii.  21.  The  teacher's  chair  was  also  called  cathedra,  not  however 
on  account  of  its  being  easy.  Juv,  vii.  203 ;  Mart.  i.  77;  Sidon.  Ep. 
vii.  9.  Pliny  (xvi.  37,  68)  mentions  a  particular  sort  of  cathedra 
interwoven  with  osiers.  Comp.  Lipsii  Elect,  i.  19;  Dittricb,  dk 
Cath.  Jeminarum  Rom. 

Besides  tiie  solium  (or  chair  of  stat^j  with  back  and  arms),  and 
the  cathedra  (or  easy  chair  with  stuffed  back,  gently  sloping,  but 
without  arms),  there  were  none  others,  as  far  as  we  know,  hearing 
any  particular  desiirnfition ;  but  they  all  went  by  the  general  naino 
of  sella.  They  were  very  various,  and  often  remarkably  like  uur 
modem  chairs,  as  is  seen  by  the  paintincr'?  at  l*(»in|>eii.  The  feet 
wore  mostly  elegantly  turned,  and  either  straight  or  gracefully 
curved;  sometime^  placed  cross- wise,  as  in  Mus.  Borh.  vii.  t.  3. 
The  backs  displayed  an  e?en  greater  variety.    Sometimes  there 
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were  none;  as  in  the  modem  stool.  Mttft.  Borb,  vii.  t,  63;  ix.  18. 
(Even  those  of  the  emperors  are  often  without  them.  Mw.  B'-rb. 
IV.  i.  87  )  KSometimes  they  are  yery  low,  Mn>s.  Borb.  Tiii.  6;  othei-s 
:lL^^i^  arc  ven,^  tall,  and  inrliii.' forwards  or  backwards.  But  gene- 
rally the  back  is  seniieircular,  (hence  cnlled  arms,  Tac.  Ami,  xv. 
67,)  and  broad.  Mils.  Borb.  xiii.  21,  36  ;  rarely  treilised,  as  in  Miis. 
Borb.  TAX.  13.  On  the  geats  are  cushions,  apparently  moTeable,  and 
therefore  fastened  with  broad  or  narrow  bands.  The  ft-ames  of 
chairs  were  of  woo<l,  (often  Teneered  with  ivory  or  other  coiAj 
materials),  or  of  metal,  lUu  «lto  <0Olt,    See  ChimeoleUL  Marmar, 

Benches  (scamna  and  si(b§ellia,  Varro,  L.  L.  y.  168;  Uid.  zz. 
ll)  were  not  used  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  RomaoSy  ezoept  in 
the  baths,  or  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  asoent  into  the 
leetns.  Isidonis  and  Yarro.  The  subsellia  cathcdraiia  were  a  more 
convenient  kind,  with  ba6ks«  (PaulL  Dig.  sadii.  10,  6)»  and  tajpmm 
to  corer  the  cushion;  called  Ugmtmia  suMKomni  in  Ulp.  Dig, 
xExtf.  %  25.  They  were  to  Iw  found  in  the  public  baths.  Wdl- 
prsserred  spedmens  were  disoorered  in  Pompeii.  Bee  Bxonrs.  I. 
Sc.  7.  It  will  be  needless  to  say  how  common  bendies  were  in 
public  life»  as  in  courts  of  justice  and  theatres.  iSbaMa  were  small 
ibot^tools,  (Isid.  t&.),  also  called  hypodia.  PaulL  iil  6, 65.] 


THE  TABLES. 

In  no  article  of  fiimitare  was  greater  expense  incurred  than  in 

tho  tables ;  indeed  the  extravagance  in  this  particular  would  be 

scarcely  credible,  did  not  the  most  trustworthy  writers  giro  us  ex- 
press iiiiurmation  about  it.  The  monopodi'if  especially,  cost  im- 
mense sums  of  iiioiiey ;  also  called  orl>e^  and  aba<^i.  Those  mono- 
podia, which,  according  to  Livy,  xxxix.  6,  and  Pliny,  II.  N.  xxxiF. 
3,  8,  came  with  other  articles  of  luxury  fmm  Asia,  were  called 
orboF,  not  from  being  round,  but  because  they  wore  massive  plates 
of  wood,  cut  otf  the  stem  in  its  whole  diameter.  For  this  purpose,  the 
wood  of  tho  citrus  was  prel*  ;  rcl  above  all  others  citrta,  Cic. 

Verr,  iv.  17:  Potron.  lilij ;  by  which  we  must  not  uii'lt  iHian*!  the 
citron-trce,  but  the  //'"/  t  rypressokies,  8i'Ia,  Qvop,  as  is  t  vident  from 
Pliny,  xiii.  10,  who  expressly  distinguishes  it  from  the  regular  citrus. 
This  tree  was  found  especially  in  Maurotania,  (hence,  seed  Atlantidt 
mikta  orbes,  Luc.  z.  144 ;  Mart.  xiv.  89)i  <'ind  was  of  such  magnitude, 
as  the  dtron-tree  never  attained  to.  Pliny  (c.  X7.)  mentions  plates 
nearly  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  were  cut  off  the  tnink,  of  the 
thickness  nearly  of  iialf  a  foot.  Unlilie  other  tables,  they  were  net 
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ptOTfded  with  sereral  feet,  but  rested  on  an  Irorj  oolunuiy  and  were 
Ifaenee  tenned  monopodia.    Lir.  zzzii.  6 ;  [Jot.  zi.  122: 

• . .  Utos  nisi  soitiMt  Otbw 
Qnadtb  cbvr  €i  BMgBO  talilittlft  paidut  Uato.] 

Mart,  ti*  4S,  9.  The  price  of  ludi  tablet  was  enonnoiUL  [Sen.  db 
Be»m  viL  9t  mm$a$€twitimaimm  Uffmm  BenatorU  emmk  Jut.  f.  1S7 ; 
TvrtaXL  de  PalL  bJ]  Pliajrelatee  that  Oleero  himaeif  had  paid  for 
one^  thai  waa  then  itIU  extant,  l«000!iOOO  aeateroes,  and  he  mentions 
eren  mcvre  eztraofdinarj  cases.  The  most  costly  specimens  were 
those  cnt  off  near  the  root,  not  only  because  the  tree  was  broadest 
there*  bnt  on  aocovnt  of  the  wood  beii%  dappled  and  speckled. 
Pliny  mentions  H^rmas,  pan^irina,  undaUm  mitpce,  pavomtm  awdm 
ocidos  imitanteSf  apiatce  menace.  These  tables  bowOTor  were  too  dear 
an»l  not  larjje  enough  to  use  at  meals,  although  they  did  sometimos 
eerve  for  tins  purpose.  Martial,  ix  GO,  9.  Hence  larj^er  ones  of 
common  wood  were  made,  and  veneered  with  the  wood  of  the  citrus, 
and  according  to  i'iiny,  eren  Tiberius  used  only  such  a  one.  xvL 
42,  84. 

The  costly  ciir>  'f\  in  order  to  protect  them  from  injury,  were 
corered  with  cloths  ot  thick  coars(»  linen,  rjnusape.    Mart.  xi?.  138: 

jNobilimi  vino«;n  fr;j";int  tilji  liiite:!  ritrum  j 

They  stood  also  thus  in  the  shops  of  the  dealei-s,  Mart.  ir.  60,  7. 
This  gausape  was  frequently  purple-covered,  Heindorf.  ad  Ilor.  Sat. 
ii.  8, 1 1 ;  it  senredalflo  for  dustcFBy  [Ilorace,  ib.f  LuciL  in  PritcioHt 
ii.  p.  870.] 

The  small  tables  used  at  meals,  or  to  display  costly  plate  upon, 
tg^l>onere  argentum,  were  called  abad.  This  word»  in  Greek,  denotes 
n  plate  or  table»  but  generally  one  with  a  niif>^  rim  round  it.  [Co- 
roncB  memarum,  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  19;  Faber,  Semestr,  iii.  25.] 
Hence  the  counting-table  and  dice-board  were  called  odoeici^as  like- 
wise the  smooth  square  panels  between  the  stucco  ornaments,  eaefo- 
rkan,  on  the  walls*  Yitr.  Tii.  3, 10.  Their  use  as  side-boards  is  quite 
dear,  from  CSc.  Fsrr.  ir.  16;  PUn.  zxx?ii.  2, 6;  comp.  Petron.  78; 
[Sidon.  ApoU.  xrii,  7.]  The  phites  of  such  tables  were  generally  of 
marble^  or  imitations  of  it,  sometimes  of  silver  (Petr.  70X  gold»  or 
other  costly  material»  and  generally  square*  To  the  abaci  belong 
also  the  mmmB  IMpMem  sv  marmciu  Gic.  F«rr,  It.  58,  and  Ifart. 
:di.67: 

Aunun  atqas  sigwitum  aon  iimplez  DelpUoa  portet. 

[Schol.  ad  Jtw.  lit  204 ;  Behol.  Acr.  ad  Hor.  Sat,  I  6, 116 ;  Poll.  x. 
81.]  So  the  d<X<^tm  rpatrtCa  in  Lucian,Xesri/>A.,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  name  refers  to  the  material  or  the  form. 
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The  trapexopkorwt  which  are  mentioned  oeouioneUy,  and  bj 
Oloero^  ad  Au,  tu.  28»  (oomp.  PauL  Dig.  jxxaL  10*  S;  Jong,  ad 
PoU.  z,  69)b  do  not  iHppear  to  have  been  so  mnch  tableiy  aa  tafalo- 
famm,  diiefly  of  marble^  upon  wUeh  an  abeens  was  plaoed  aeoord- 
ing  to  taate.  Some  peiiona  pioltei  and  with  lome  appeaiance  of 
trath,  to  reeogniae  them  in  the  munenraa  basesy  which  are  to  be 
met  witht  and  four  of  which  are  giTcn  in  the  Mu»,  Bor^,  iiL  tab. 
69t  Tii.  tab.  28«  On  all  of  them  are  two  griffins*  turned  firom  each 
other,  and  the  interrening  space  is  decked  with  flowen*  tendfils» 
dolphins,  and  shnilar  objects  in  relief.  They  are  of  Loneslan  mar- 
ble; the  stabs  wldch  were  npon  them  were  probablj  of  h%ber 
▼aloe  [of  costly  wood  or  gilded,  Paul.  Di^.  xxziii.  10.   Mart.  ill.  31 : 

Snstentatqtic  inii6  atirea  mensa  dapes. 

But  thry  liad  also  pmall  costly  tables  to  eat  at ;  thus  Seneca  bad 
five  hundred  rpiirodas  KfBpivov  ^I'Xov  (Xfcfjavrono^^at.  Of  course 
those  of  more  moderate  means  had  less  pretending  tables,  which 
generally  rested  on  three  or  four  feet,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  13  (mmm 
tripes),  and  had  a  square  plate;  this  being  originally  the  regular, 
and  indeed  the  only  form  used.  Varro^  L,  t.  118.  The  material 
was  beech- wood,  Mart,  ii  43,  9,  or  nutple^  aeer,  n.  Avood  also  highly 
prised  by  the  Greeks  (o^cp^dt^miff).  See  Her.  &u,  ii.  S,  10: 

...  pmer  alte  einctus  icemam 
Oamape  pmpimo  bmbsmii  peitenit 

Hart.  xir.  90.  Pliny,  H»  JV.  zri.  26f  calls  it  ekro  ssetiiiAis.  There 
were  also  tables  of  marble»  Hor.  8a$.  i.  0|  116,  lapit  eINis.  In  the 
tabenisQ,  the  tables  were  often  of  brick-work,  so  the  mmticB  kmittrim» 
Snet.  CVdifd.  15.   See  Ciaccon.  de  Triclin. 


THE  MQtROBS. 

Besides  those  fixed  in  the  walls  (see  above),  there  were  also 
portable  looking-glasses  of  yarious  sizes  and  manifold  fomi»  used  at 
the  toilet  of  the  ladies.  Ulp  />  ' /.  xuir.  2, 19.  They  were  mostly 
oral  or  romid,  and  were  held  before  the  mistress  by  the  female 
slaTCS  (<0tMr0»  jMnvsrsX  F)rop.  It.  7»  76 ;  Orid.  Am,  ii.  215;  Jnr.  ii. 
99.] 

The  mirrors  were  geneiatly  of  metal;  in  the  earlier  periods  a 
composition  of  tin  and  copper  was  nsed»  but  as  luxury  increased, 
these  made  of  sUver  became  more  common.  Plin.  mail.  9.  Tbe 
silrer  howerer^  whidi  was  at  fint  osed  pure^  waa  often  adulterated 
with  a  quantity  of  some  other  metal.  The  excellence  of  the  mirror 
did  not  depend  only  upon  the  purity  of  the  metal,  but  also  on  the 
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ttrangth  of  plate»  which  oauBed  the  image  to  be  refleeted  more 
stroiigly.  Vitr.  tli.  8»  iK  [The  back  part  was  abo  of  metal»  which 
was  osiially  emboned.  Many  have  been  preaenred,  most  of  whidi 
aie  of  Oreek  or  Etniaoaa  workmanafaip.  Mm,  Borb,  Iz.  14.] 

TRIPODS 

may  alao  be  reckoned  among  the  household  utensils,  so  £tf  as  they 
aerved  to  ornament  the  palaces  of  the  great ;  with  their  use  in  the 
temploB  we  hATO  nothtng  to  do.  Beapecting  the  tripoda  in  the 
kiteheoy  aee  the  kitchen  utenatla.] 

lAipirtfig  the  pftSw^ittga  fkom  Pompeii  in  the  Mm.  Borb.  there  are 
two*  whldi  repreaent  coatly  tripoda.  Each  is  adomed  with  aeren 
rtatqeny  the  one  with  the  aona*  the  other  with  the  daughters  of  Niobe. 
In  eaeh*  three  iigerea  are  atanding  or  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the 
tripod*  while  the  lemuniog  four  are  in  e  kneeling  posture  on  the 
rim  which  nnitea  the  fiset  Tom.  li.  t  ld»  14.  [Gomp.  Mtu,  Borfr« 
iz.  33.] 

[CUPBOARDS  AND  CHESTfi. 

Cupboards  (armaria^  Isid.  xr.  6),  and  cheats  (capsce,  ome» 
Varro,  X.  X.  t.  128)  served  to  guard  money  and  other  yaluables, 
as  well  as  clothes,  books,  eatables,  etc.  Paull.  Dig.  xxxiii.  10,  3. 
On  those  for  the  books  see  Excurs.  I.  Sc.  3.  Cicero,  p.  CctL  21, 
mentioiis  cupboards  for  valuables.  Petrou.  29;  Plaut.  Epid.  ii. 
3,  3.  See  Caio,  M.  R.  11»  amviriuiu  prompt ua num.  I'laut.  Cap, 
iv.  4,  10.  On  the  cupboards  fur  the  imagines  sec  above.  They 
were  moFtlv  made  of  }>eech~wood.    Plin.  //.  N.  xvi.  84. 

The  chests  also  served  tor  all  manner  of  uses,  (area  ve^iiaria, 
Cato,  R.  R.  11;  comp.  Suet.  Cat.  69);  but  mostly  for  keeping 
money  in,  and  they  stood  in  the  atrium.  These  were  either  enthely 
of  metal  (otto  ai^povj  App.  iv.  44),  or  of  wood,  ornamented  and 
aeeured  with  metal ;  \\oucq  fn-mta  area  in  Juv.  xi.  26;  Ulp.  Dij. 
zxxii.  1,  62.  We  mav  form  a  cnnjecture  of  their  size  from  the  fact 
fhfit  the  proscribed  Junius  or  Vinius  lay  hidden  for  several  days  in 
the  money- chest  of  his  frecdman,  and  thus  escaped  death ;  App. 

Dio  Cass.  xlviL  7;  Suet.  Oct,  27.  Several  su(^h  have  been 
fomd  «t  Pompeii,  or,  at  all  events,  their  ornaments,  rya.ue,  which 
were  embossed.  See  Mm.  Borb.  v.  p.  7,  an  account  of  the  two 
ebeata»  found  in  the  honae  of  the  Dioscuri. 

So  eommon^ireie  theee  money-chests,  that  the  term  for  paying 
money  iraa  «r  area  joliMre.  Donat.  ad  Ter.  Ad.  ii.  4,  13,  and 
JPharm  T.  $>  29.  They  were  in  charge  of  the  atriensis,  and  perhaps 

13—5 
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in  gmt  houwif  in  tiiat  of  epeoiil  arcarii ;  Scser.  2%.  xl.  6,  41; 
cftUed  by  Plantar -^tt^  iti.  5^  45,  omOartt.  QrelL  2890.  The  aim 
and  annaria  were  sometimeB  sealed*  as  has  been  alzeadj  meotioMd. 

Smaller  ehesto  (ioUMBf  locntU)  and  baikets  (oafiu«ra»  Vtno, 
L,  Z.  T.  120)  are  often  mentioned.  Idd.  zz.  9.  The  baakete  weie 
ronnd  or  square,  of  diTeia  materials*  and  often  reiy  oostlj.  CSo.  mi 
JU.  Ti.  1 ;  9ptmididmimU  camorii, .  Mu$,  Bor6.  yUl  18. 

COOKING  UTENSILS  (coquinatorimn  insirumefUuoi^  Ulp.  l>ig. 

ZJuiT.  2,  19.) 

1.  BsQULAB  eooUng  Tesseis  were  called  eoada,  PanL  Diae.  p. 
$9;  laid.  zz.  8:  va$a  ad copmukm, 

a.  Of  peculiar  shape.  As  the  miltornim  (so  called  from  ito  le- 
semblanoe  to  mill^stones;  Pallad.  r.  8 ;  aUwn  u  onguttmi^  Cohmu 
ix.  4)  a  tall  narrow  metal  Tessel,  for  boiling  water  qpaicUy.  Ath. 
iii.  p.  (JS ;  Scu.  Nat.  QuceH,  iii.  24.  Ulp.  Dig.  iXJdr.  2, 19,  mentiens 
silver  ones.  Anthepsa  was  a  Greek  cooking  machine  with  a  reeep- 
taole  below,  probably  for  charcoal,  and  often  cost  large  sums.  Qc 
ji>.  Mosc.  Am.  4G ;  Lamprid.  Hel.  18. 

b.  Kottle-shaped  wiis  the  ahemnn ;  (dimin.  ahenulunif  so  caUed 
from  the  material :)  it  wiis  broad  and  rotund.  Paul.  Dih  xxxiii.  7, 
18;  Serr.  ad  \^ir<j.  jEn.  vi.  218.  It  was  hung  over  the  fire,  and 
used  for  boiling  water,  also  for  cooking  victuals ;  Titinn.  in  iVantfo, 
i.  68;  Petron.  74:  Juv.  xi.  81:  and  by  dv(  is.  Ov.  Fiist.  iii.  822. 
Avollino  thinks  ahenuin  was  a  small  stew-pan,  ^vlih  a  Ions:  handle, 
which  ia  iinj»rubable.  The  J^ebts,  thouL:ii  properly  a  ba-iii,  nvIuu  it 
was  used  for  cooking,  must  have  been  kettle-shaped,  but  not  very 
dot  ]);  Isid.  xx.  8;  Poll.  x.  86.  The  fmHiin,  a  .st  ini circular  kettle 
(hence  cortlna  thmtrij  Forcellinus)  was  in  general  URe  among  the 
dyers.  Plin.  //.  iV.  xxxr.  6, 2o  j  Cato,  iJ.  /i.  66  i  Plin.  xr.  6 ;  Plaut. 
J'asn.  T.  6,  11. 

e.  Regular  seetlnng-pots.  Cmalms  (of  metal,  and  of  earthen- 
ware, Col.  xii.  41,  46,  sometimes  of  silver,  Ulp.  i6. ;  Lamprid.  Ildk*-!. 
11))  wns  a  pot  for  cooking  food.  Varro,  vcu  ubi  coquebant  cibum.  PauU. 
J}ij.  xxxiii.  7, 18.  It  was  also  called  ella,  formerly  aula,  Isid.  xx.  8. 
Nonius,  XV.  1,  calls  it  &i^>acMmm  vas.  See  Forcelltnns  cooceming 
its  other  uses.  Cueutmi,  a  larger  pot,  Petron.  136 ;  Maer.  Dig.  xlriii.  8. 
Latanum,  in  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  109,  is  also  a  oooking  Teesol,  which  Che 
iordidus  pvwUfT  carries  with  him,  that  he  may  not  bare  to  stop  at  an 
inn.  A  bronze  pot,  with  coTer  and  handsome  hanfUfl^  !•  eopiied  in 
Mm,  Both.  IT.  66 ;  see  xii.  08. 

^   Those  shaped  like  our  pans.    Sarlago^  (Isid*  tft.,  a  t>y'<a 
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soni  vocatOj  quando  in  ea  ardet  oUuni)^  was  an  open  p^fcw  of  tilwv 
Plin.  H.  N.  zvi.  II9  22 ;  Ulp.  ib.  The  patina  (piopeilj  a  dUl),  ilio 
Vied  for  cooking,  was  flat.   Plant.  PminI.  iii.  2, 51 : 
UU  onuMt  patliuB  Utnwt,  wtm  aporio. 
Apie.  iii.  2;  It.  8.  Corm  (feUmn  and  IsHm)  were  commonly  used. 
Ot.  Fatt,  Ti.  009 : 

Stent  «aUc«By  miiKw  iad«  Mm^  ohu  alto*  fc^^ufcaiit, 
Bt  Aunant  taita  pratnt  at««qiia  mo. 

Calo^ii.  74, 71^  84;  Plin.  xniiL  7,  S0;  lee  Mm.  Borb.  Ui.  63|  r. 
44;  zIL  69, 

2.  Other  nieDsiiA  were  tiipodit  tripede$y  is  standi  for  the  pots ; 
(Um&og  wrongly  iapposas  that  lamnm  were  also  nsed  fyr  this  pur' 
pose) ;  spits  (veru,  Yano»  JD,  i.  r.  127)  ;  gridinms  (eraHeula,  Mart, 
zrr.  221) ;  strafaien  {eohm,  Mu9,  Bmrb,i  some  were  made  of  osiers, 
Cohmu  xii.  19) ;  fumielB  (inftmdibida  and  mfidibula.  Cat.  i?.  i?.  10, 

II,  13 ;  Col.  iii.  18,  angutto  cr$s  also  of  |^asi,  Mus.  Borh.  v.  10) ; 
sieves  (m&mm;  especially  for  flour.  Pens.  iii.  112,  cribro  dectma 
farina  t  Plin.  H.  N,  Xfiii.  11,  28 ;  see  Forcellinus) ;  spoons  and 
ladles  (the  larger  were  called  trum^  Paul.  Diac.  v.  aimoare  quo 
perniovmt  coquentes  exta :  Titinn.  in  Nonius,  xix.  18;  the  smaller 
were  called  tnUUB,  Paul.  Diac.  p.  31.  Cato,  R.  R,  13,  mentions 
trulhu  ahemaa  and  lignms,  10,  L.  L.  v.  118,  seems  to  use  trua 
in  a  wider  sense.    On  the  use  of  tniUa,  as  a  winc-ressel,  b^o  Kxcurs. 

III.  Sc.  9.)  Mortars  of  stone  and  metal  {pila,  for  {  (.uiKiinL:  ia  with 
the  heavy  pestle,  pilmn,  moi-tariKm,  for  lighter  wor  k,  Isid.  iv.  11; 
Non.  XV.  3;  often  hi  the  Scn]>ture8  rei  rtmticcet  and  in  Pliny.  Soo 
Forcell.):  coal-scoops  (ilor.  Sat.  i.  6,  .30,  prtimxque  hatiUum ;  see 
Heindorf,  and  Casaubon  ad  Script.  Hist,  Aug.  p.  224.  In  Mm. 
Borh.  X.  164,  is  a  copy  of  an  «'lpuant  coal-scoop,  resting  on  five 
small  feet;  and  also  two  small  andirons  of  bronze,  prettily  orna- 
mented. On  pntna  and  carho,  soe  Isid.  xix.  6).  Several  beautiful 
steel-yards  of  bron/o  Imvr  luund.  Sec  Mm.  Borb.  i.  66;  viii. 
16.  The  moveable  weight  attached  to  them  is  generally  ornamented 
with  rt  small  bust  of  some  deity.    The  scale- plate  bung  by  chains. 

3.  Water-vessels.  The  most  indispensable  was  the  tima  (Ay- 
dria)f  like  our  bucket,  adapted  both  for  fetching  water  (VaiTo,l/.l#. 
T.  126),  and  also  for  keeping  it  in.  For  the  former  purpose  it  was 
provided  with  two  moveable  handles,  which  fell  when  the  vessel  was 
set  down.  When  used  for  keeping  water  in,  they  had  no  handles ; 
olliers  again,  for  carrying  water»  besides  the  two  largo  handles  had 
two  smaller  ones  fixed  on  below.  Mus.  Borb,  vii.  81 ;  eomp.  ti.  81^ 
Tiii.  16t  iii.  14.  They  were  made  of  earthenware,  wood,  and  metal. 
One  of  bfonse  with  a  Teiy  elegent  handle  is  given  in  Jfnt.  Borb,  xL 
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44;  and  Cicero,  Vcrr.  ii.  19,  nicntimis  Jn/<fri'LS  anjentaas.  Some- 
times the  name  of  the  owner  was  iiischbcii  ou  them.  Plaut.  Rud, 
iL  6,  21. 

Thej  wore  carried  ou  the  head.    Prop.  iy.  4,  16: 
Urgebat  medium  Ectilis  ania  caput; 

or  on  tho  shoulder,  ir.  11, 27 : 

InlUiz  hmnerofl  nrgtat  wrm  meoa* 

Bomeihing  mm  nsuallj  placed  on  the  head  nnderaoath  the  wsel. 
PaoL  Diao.  p.  6»  and  p.  4ff :  CcBtUeUhm  appdiaiur  cwaUimt  qmm 
ttiperpamt  capUh  ^  aUqmd  leOwnti  est  m  eapUe,  They  poured  the 
wator  straighi  out  of  the  bucket  into  the  kettle.  Plant.  Pmud,  L  % 
24.  Henoeuma  is  UBodof  the  TetBels  of  the  Daiiaidee»  though  tlieM 
oug^t  properly  to  he  ealled  urmito.  VaiTO  Ui  JVMmi^  zt.  &  Hie 
water->bud»tB  were  placed  in  the  Utehen  on  tiia  wmarium,  aa  it  wis 
oaUod,  a  kind  of  square  table  for  the  purpoee.  Yarn),  X.  X.  1S6; 
and  in  iVbfi.  xr.  10.  Other  Teweis  Ibr  drawing  and  ladling  water 
mn  urceus  (somewhat  less  than  an  unia)«  and  uroeoftit.  Paul.Z>^..* 
qMm  aqua  in  ahmum  it^vndkm',   Oato^  B,  B,  10»  13;  Hart  ziv. 

Hie  tilii  doiuitar  panda  nib«r  ufoena  aaia. 

Cato,  13 :  nrceus  ahemis.  These  served  also  for  mixing  drinks.  Mart . 
xir.  105.  Another  wiis  called  nantui.  Paul.  Diao.  p.  176:  Aanum 
GrcBci  vas  aquaniim  dicunt  humile  et  concauum,  quod  mdffo  voccuU 
t^tutum  harbatum.    So  Van  o,  Jj.  L.  y.  119. 

Situlm  or  siiula  may  also  be  com{)ared  to  our  bucket.  Plant. 
Amph.  ii.  2,  39;  Epigram  in  Anth.  Lat.  i.  p.  493;  Paul.  Dio.  XTiii. 
1,  40;  Cato,  R.  R.  11.  "Vitruv.  x.  9:  Fct^ea  ratena  h'il'--fi.<  .<ifKl.:< 
peiidentcs  cereos.  Non.  xv.  36.  Lastly,  juatelhi  and  inntrUw  wore 
used  in  the  kitchen  for  drawing  water,  as  well  af?  for  mi.xiug  wine  at 
table.  Plautus  in  Non.  it.  2;  Varro,  L.L.t.  119;  Cato,  R.  R.  10. 
Of  fvtw  Varro  says,  Vas  o^cortttmy  ^uod  in  tricUxwi  allmlam 
ogtiom  ii\fund$bant, 

VESSELS  FOR  HOLDING  LIQUIDS. 

These  went  by  the  general  name  vaaa  (Paul.  rec.  tent.  iii.  6,  86), 
which  word  is  also  used  in  a  wider  sense.  UIp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  19; 
Plaut.  Aul.  \.  %  17.  They  varied  so  much  in  form,  pizo,  use,  ma- 
terial and  workmanship,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give 
specific  nnines  to  the  many  that  bavo  boon  preserved  ;  a  few  general 
observations  must  therefore  sulTicc  Varro,  Fostus,  Macrobiua  (SaU 
v.  21),  Nonius  MarcclluF,  \W.,  Jsidorii«,  xx.  4,  Poll.  x.  (o-jcffvy 
Kor         xriaifta),  Athen.  xL  are  our  authorities  on  (he  subjoet. 
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Some  €f  the  chief  modem  works  Paaolka,  rech/rches  tur  Ut 
vMcMi  norm  det  nam  grtn:  Letronne,  chtertrnt.  phUol,  a  o/rMol, 
WiMT  Us  7iom§  dM  v<ue»  j^rsot;  and  Ussing,  de  nomunhns  vcisorum  Onm* 
Most  of  theie  refer  to  Qreek  Tenelfli  hot  in  fact  the  majority  of  the 
Roman  oneiy  eicept  the  commoner  sorta,  wore  derired  from  Qreeoe. 
The  Greek  namea  of  aereral  of  these,  and  the  Greek  auhjeeta  poor* 
trajed  on  them,  long  contiiraed  to  ahew  th^  fizit  origin,  e.  g.  the 
m^fUrn  Hom0riei  of  Nero.  Suet.  Nor,  47. 

The  ma  were  made  (1)  of  earthenware,  JieiUkh  had,  zx.  4 ;  Plin. 
A  zzxr.  46»  ^ther  of  very  simple  oonstmetion  (eumofio  nAU 
tmmda  jmfoirv  fnto,  Mart  zIt.  U4  ;  iL  87»  5;  H<nv  8ai,i,%  llS^or 
fataiable  finom  their  tiae  and  skllAil  woriananship  (propter  <smwto» 
fsm,  Pliny).  See  Rnperti  on  Jnrenal,  ir.  181 ;  Pliny,  tb.  .*  ea  pmv$~ 
nU  hunma,  f^i^n  /teUUa  plurh  comtm  quam  murrkma.  The  art 
of  the  potter  and  modeller  hloomed  early  in  Italy,  especially  in 
Etmria  (Mart.  zIt.  98)  and  lower  Italy  (Mart  zIt,  102, 114);  hut 
even  in  Noma's  tfane  tliere  was  a  goSld  of  potten  at  Rome.  Pliny, 
ib.  All  Borts  of  utensils  and  vessels  were  worked  either  after  Greek 
patterns,  or  from  ori^nal  designs.  The  numerous  terra  cottas  still 
existing  arc  conspicuous  alike  for  their  durability,  colouring,  and 
finish,  as  well  as  for  the  tasteful  elegance  of  their  shapes;  the  inge- 
nuity displayed  in  ornamenting  the  handle  and  rims  is  truly  won, 
derful.  Ovens  for  baking  them  have  often  been  discovered,  and  at 
Oria  in  Campmiia,  a  potter's  workshop  entire,  with  a  number  of 
vessels.  See  Hausniaini,  de  confectivrir  »vi,«/>rwi»  antiq.  Jictiii>i,)\. 
On  the  terra  cotta  lamps,  see  the  following  Excursus,  on  the 
Manner  of  Tiiehtlng. 

(2)  Tile  uu  tal  vasa  were  very  numerous.]  The  silver  and  golden 
nton«ils  were  eitlu  r  p^ra  (sine  ullo  opere  ardjicis.  PHn.  Ep.  iii.  1  ; 
Juv.  ix.  141;  Malt.  iv.  3.s  ;  also  levin,  Juv.  xiv.  f)2):  or  r<vlata^  asperdj 
Unwrnata.  The  latter  were  douljtI«»PS  not  always  from  tho  hand  of 
tiie  artist  whose  name  they  bore ;  but  it  was  the  name  moro  than  the 
woxlonanshlp  that  enlianced  their  value.  [The  Greek  ropwruoi  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  Roman  caUaiura;  and  is  only  used  of 
work  in  relief  in  metal ;  as  Quinctilian  expressly  states,  ii.  21 ;  Plin* 
M,  N*  xniii.  Isid.  XX.  4:  CcelcUa  vasa  signi*  eminentibus  tnfiis  av- 
Iraoe  txpressis  a  ccelo,  quod  tti  ffenm  Jerrommtif  q[uod  whjo  cHionem 
voeoMl.  Anciently^  such  vessels  were  termed  ofiece^a.  Taul.  Diac. 
p,  20 :  quod  evrmmiomdmdo  /rnit»  See  Garatoni  on  Gic.  Verr.  ir. 
23.  This  ornament  was  either  constructed  in  a  piece  with  the 
▼essel  itself  (being  either  hammered  out,  or  cast  and  then  chased), 
like  the  dishes  and  cape  ornamented  with  wreaths  (lancet  pmmpL 
nmUmt  polttMB  htdmiimt  dUctu  corymbkOuBt  Treh.  Poll.  Claud.  17); 
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or  the  embossing  was  done  on  a  separate  piece  of  metal,  whieh 
wae  aftenrenU  fixed  od  to  the  Ycssel.  head  was  used  for  soldering 
them  together.  Ulp.  Dig.  sxdy.  2,  19;  Paul.  Dig.  vl  1,23.  finch 
plates  in  relief  were  named  rigiiki,  Cic.  Verr.  ir.  22  ;  nnd  these  «we 
farther  called  emllemata  or  crustas,  Vtrr.  iv.  23.  The  first  were 
masnre  pieces,  stuck  firmly  mto  the  veisel.  (Hence  the  term  em^ 
Umna  ^mmieuhiim  applied  to  designs  in  mosaic.)  So  JJli^Smi,lHg, 
zzxiT.  19 :  vnblemata  auna  (in  aigento),  and  6;  so  PanL  tftw 
B2»  and  Ree*  mU,  Ui.  6, 89:  Vatu  <xrgewki»  emllmnata  m  mtto  /Lta, 
Sen.  Ep,  6»  PUny»  J7.  N»  mm.  55y  mentions,  aa  a  phkUm  mMmM, 
Ulyasei  and  Diomed  stealing  the  PaUadimn.  Cemp.  Treb.  PolL  3lL 
tn  iTx.  88.  Cnutm,  on  the  other  hand  (aecording  to  Ha  tnie 
meanini^  of  thin  corering  genenlly,  for  Instanoe^  the  plates  of 
marble  ooToring  the  walliH  flshei^  soales»  fto.),  denote  tinn  plates  or 
strips*  with  or  without  embossed  worici  which  were  not  so  much 
filed  in»  as  on  and  around  the  Tessels.  Thus  a  ehaplet  of  ombossed 
work  plaeed  round  a  Tessel would  becalled  only  omsta, not  mmhltma. 
The  crosta  was  thin  like  feneering,  the  emblema  compact  and  mss- 
sive.  Paul.  Dig.  znlT.  2,  32:  eymbia  argenUa  crustis  aurei$  Uli- 
yaiOt  whereas  infiza  is  used  of  the  emblemata.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  24 : 
ita  scite  in  aureis  poculis  illigabat  (i,  e.  crustas),  ita  apts  in  scuphis 
aurei^  indadehat  (i.  o.  emblemata).  See  Salmas.  ad  SoHn,  p.  736. 
Enicsti  Claris,  y.  crusta.  Tiberius  forbade  the  expression  emblema, 
as  being  bad  Latin,  Suot.  Tib.  71 ;  Dio  Cass.  Ivii.  51,  but  of  course 
it  continued  to  be  iised.  Vasa  au?  eu  are  also  uientioned  (Ulp.  IX^. 
xxxiv.  2,  27),  but  the  an/entea  were  naturally  more  comirmn.  One 
hundred  sucli  have  been  discoTcrod  at  Pompeii,  most  of  them  mag- 
nificently  embossed.  See  Mwf.  Borh.  x.  14;  id.  45;  xiii.  49.  A 
rich  discoyery  of  them  was  made  in  Normandy»from  the  temple  of 
Mercury  at  Canetum.] 

The  chn/senrh  fa,  so  often  mentioned  by  Martial,  are  incoirectly 
explained  to  bo  di'inking- vessels ;  on  the  contraiy,  they  were  flat 
vessels  for  serving  up  the  food:  at  least  this  is  the  only  use  to 
which  they  are  applied  by  Martial,  ii.  43,  11 ;  and  ziT.  97 ;  comp. 
Ti.  94.  The  name  itself*  and  the  designation  /lava,  gave  rise  to  the 
supposition  that  they  wore  sUrer  vessels  with  a  golden  rim,  perhaps 
also  with  inlaid  gold- work. 

The  voM  of  Corinthian  brsss  were  highly  priced.   See  abore. 
[Bronze  yessels  were  natuially  most  fi^uent»  numbers  are  to  he 
seen  in  the  Jftissum  BorbonUmm  ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  chssp 
new  of  the  material,  are  always  graoeftilly  foimed*  the  handles  par- 
ticularly  so,  with  yery  fine  embossing.] 

(3)  Vessels  adorned  with  gems.  We  must  not  beUeTO  that  in 
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ewery  case  wbm  TesseU  of  amethyil^  etc  are  mentioned,  real  pre- 
mos  stones  are  meant,  though  (hm  were  such  also.  We  hare  only 
to  cell  to  mind  the  Mantuan  tbs^  m  it  is  called.  Cic.  Verr.  if.  27. 
[Ftop.  ill.  d»  26:  JVm  hUriteffmmadMtenotira  Mb*  Yirg,  Omrg,  ii. 
006 ;  Ifart.  zir.  110.  See  a  eap  of  onyzt  Mm.  Both*  sit  47.  Uttle 
vessels  nioajx  were  often  used  Ibr  «iiomtiii|^  and  henee  onjz  came 
to  denote  an  ointment  Tesset  Hor.  Od  ir.  12»  17 :  NaM  panm$ 
an^  Prop,  ixl  8, 22;  ii.  10, 18;  Mvt.  Tii  M;  li.  50.] 

Vessels  omamented  with  piedoiis  stones  were  mnefa  more  fio* 
qoenty  ^iHMmt  dutmOOf  or  eomposed  of  a  qoantity  of  eameos  set  in 
gold)  Appian,  MUhr.  115,  whidi  are  often  mentioned  by  the  later 
poets.  [Plin.  zzxiii.  2s  iuirba  genmarum  potamm  €t  tmamgdiB 
ttrnmui  eaiku,  zxzrii.  6;  Uart.  ziT.  109;  Jut.  x.  26 ;  t.  43;  Ansoo. 
tpi^,  8;  Ulp.  Dig.  zjodr.  2, 19. 

(4)  Vessds  of  amber  were  mily  of  small  dimendmuy  Mart. 
32 ;  De  ape  tUeiro  ineima.   Metal  yessels  were  also  omamented 
with  amber.   Paul.  Dig.  xrxiv.  2,  32 ;  Mart.  yVu,  51 : 

Vera  minus  Havo  radiant  electra  metallo. 
Juv.  V.  37 ;  xiv.  .HOT.     Ivory  seom«;  to  havo  been  rarely  used  for 
vessels,  or  their  omameats.  Mart.  xiv.  78;  Orell.  3838:  p^scidem 

(5)  Vessels  of  glass.    The  ingeniously- wrought  objects  in  glass, 
for  which  Alexandria  particularly  was  famed,  appear  to  throw  all 
the  skill  of  the  English  and  Bohemian  glass-polishers  [t'itriariiy 
Orell.  4229J  completely  into  the  shade.  [Mart.  xll.  74 :  Cum  tibi 
NUiacua  porUH  eryttaUa  cataplm.    Cic.  p.  Rah,  14;  Treb.  Foil. 
daind.  17 :  eaUeet  JEgyptios,  Yop.  Toe.  ii.]  They  knew  as  well  as 
we  how  to  impart  to  the  glass  any  colour  they  pleased,  and  make 
skilful  imitations  of  predoos  stones.    Plln.  zsxvi.  26»  67 ;  comp. 
xzzvii.  7,26^  6, 22;  [Isid.  xri.  16;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  758] ;  and  this  kind 
of  coloured  glass  is  no  doubt  often  meant  under  the  word  gemmm: 
e.  g*  the  omsiftyfiMw  triaiim.  Mart.  x.  49.    To  them  belong  also 
the  Tariously-shaded  atastonlM^  [ftom  Egypt>]  (Vopisc.  Soluni.  8>) 
perhaps  opal.gtass»  or  something  similar.  The  most  Tsluedhowerer 
were  the  eii^tkiUiinaf  of  quite  pure^  white^  and  transparent  glass. 
Plin.  [laid.  ztL  15.]   We  must  always  therefore  understand  it  of 
crystal  glass^  when  erystallina  or  eryttalla  (Mart.  ix.  28»  [kit.  Ill ;] 
sit  74)  are  mentioned ;  and  when  we  read  (ix*  60>  13)  of  turUUa 
hntni  cri/staliina  vUra,  this  must  be  supposed  to  be  an  impure^ 
periiaps  greenish,  piece  or  plaoe,  as  i.  54,  6,  JreimcB  viokmi  eryOat- 
IkM  tatm.   They  had  also  the  secret  of  making  glass  of  diflSorently- 
ooloured  layers  joined  together,  which  they  then  cot  hito  cameos 
Uko  the  onyx,  Plin.  xzzvi.  26,  66.    The  renowned  Barberini  or 
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Portland  Vase,  [from  the  tomb  of  Severus  Alexander,]  which  was 
long  considered  a  genuine  sardonyx,  is  of  this  description.  Hence 
the  frequent  mention  of  $ardonyches  ver*,  Mart.  ir.  61,  6;  ix,  60,  U^. 

[Still  finer  than  the  Portland  rase  is  the  embossed  glass  vase, 
with  blue  and  white  bas-reliefs,  discovered  in  18d7t  a  tomb  M 
Pompeii.    See  Mus.  Borb.  xi.  28,  29.] 

The  opal  bowl,  deseribed  in  Scene  II.,  was  discoTered  about  the 
year  1725,  in  Nayam^  and  at  the  time  Fea  translated  Wiukclmann's 
Hist,  of  the  Art$,  was  to  be  found  in  the  oollection  of  D.  Cario  dcT 
Hardiflii  Triyulsi.  Such  TOBaelB  were  named  diairtiitp  Mart.  ziL  7<H 
9;  Ulp.  Dig.  is.  2, 27.  On  the  other  hand,  tarmmta  (Mart  ii.  11, 
tqneU  tormmaia  NiU,  [zIt.  94 J  et  paadm)  bas  a  more  ezftendad 
■jgnifieation,  and  may  be  referred  partlcnlarly  to  the  eoelata,  Comp. 
MartiaiU  zIt.  116.  [Paul.  DIac.  p.  115 :  Leibam  pumif  va&k  cosi^ui 
a  LMk  tmwnfiMiy  and  theae  were  of  pniple-oolonred  glaaa.  Atb.  zL 
p.  486.  Aocording  to  Qnlnct  i.  21*  the  tem  <mvIiiv«  oannot  properly 
be  wed  of  glaats  ieulptwra  is  the  word  to  be  naed  of  wood*  irorj, 
glass,  and  marble.  See  the  Ezcnrsus  on  The  Baths. 

(6)  FoKi  murHUna.  It  Is  plain  from  the  vagueness  with  which 
the  ancients  express  themselTes  about  the  Tssa  murrhinay  that  they 
were  not  quite  dear  about  its  substance.  For  with  the  eioeptioQ  of 
the  mueh-quoted  passage  of  Prop.     5,  26, 

Sen  qua?  puiinitcnp  mittunt  venalia  TIicImp, 
MurThea(|Ue  in  Purthis  porula  cocta  focis, 

there  is  no  other  which  would  not  admit  of  a  negative  rather  than 
of  a  positive  use.  Hence  there  lias  been  a  great  rariety  of  opinion 
about  the  material  from  which  they  were  composed.  Many  haYe 
declared  the  mwrrha  to  be  natural  stone ;  [e.g.  agate,  onyx,  sardonyx, 
etc.]  On  the  other  hand  the  opinion,  chiefly  based  on  Properttus^ 
that  it  w;is  Ghinese  porcelain,  has  met  with  numerous  defenden  [aa 
the  Scaligcrs  and  Salmasius].  And  tins  view  of  the  subject  seems 
to  be  the  only  admissible  one,  and  agrees  best  with  the  majority  of 
passages  on  the  subjct;  besides  which,  it  receives  considerable  gup-^ 
port  from  the  assertion  (if  true)  of  Gell«  that  porcelain  went  by  the 
name  of  Mirrha  di  Smymth  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sizteeoth 
century.  [The  most  important  passage  is  in  Pliny,  H.  /f,  zzzriL  % 
8 ;  Orient  murrhma  miait,  fmwmunhir  sntm  iK  m  phtnbm  use 
9^minufo^Parihioiregni,preee^^  Hwmorem  fetkm 

9ub  terra  ecUore  demari,  Amplitudine  nuequam  pamtoe  mccedmmi 
4Mbacot9€r<utitwiine  raro  quanta  diehim  ctl  «(W»polma»  etc.  Whence 
it  appean  that  Pliny  did  not  consider  it  aa  artificial  product  The 
mineral  wliioh  suits  PHny's  description  best,  is  the  Bluer  or  Dsriiy* 
shire  spar,  from  which  ezaetly  similar  vessds  axe  made  in  Eqglaad. 
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It  is  soft,  and  fragile,  and  of  «  fiunt  briUianej,  €ta»  Jtut  as  Pliny  iaji. 
This  opinion  is  the  ono  now  moBt  generally  adopted  among 
learned.  The  Roman  jurists  deoUired  that  mmrbina  (although  of 
greai  Tatne^  PUn.  xzxriL  2,  7)  were  not  to  be  counted  as  gems.] 
There  were  genuine  and  fislse  murrhina,  the  latter  probably  an  imi- 
tation in  glass,  as  Plin.  xnri.  26^  67,  in  enumerating  the  different 
glasses  manufactured,  says,  ft  at  atbum  <l  fitMrrAmnw.  [The  passage 
of  Ptopertius  dted  aboTe  probably  refers  to  this  imitation.  In  r»* 
ferenoe  to  the  uses  of  the  yessels  we  shall  class  them  as  follows. 

1.  VoM  for  preserving  liquids,  in  cellars,  chambeti,  taberaa^ 
and  partly  for  transporting  them  in 

(a)  larger  sorts:  doU^  cadi,  amphorce,  lagence,  which,  as  they  were 
diiefly  for  wine  (though  also  for  oil,  OMo^  A.  JS,  13 ;  and  honey, 
CHo.  Verr.  iu  74),  are  mentioned  in  the  Excursus  on  The  Drinks. 
(6)  Smaller  sorts  for  keepinjs^  articles  in,  though  only  for  a  short 
time,  the  contents  being  deBtined  for  speedy  consumption.  AmpttUa 
(;3ufi^i>Xof,  XijKvOoi,  XtjkvBiov),  short  and  thickset  in  shape,  wiiii  a 
narrow  nock.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  30.  If  designed  for  hanging  up,  it  was 
provided  with  a  handle.  was  kept  iu  them  for  bathing.  (A  j»[  ul. 
Flor.  ii.  9;  Mart.  iii.  82,  20  ;  Cic.  Fin.  iv.  12.)  Also  vinegar  f  I'lin. 
H.  N.  xz.  14,  o4),  imd  wine.  They  were  also  used  for  drinking  out 
of.  Mart.  Ti,  35  : 

•  • .  Titreisque  tepentem 
Ampnllit  polM  tendtapifras  aquam. 

Suet.  Dorn.  21.    This  often  happened  on  a  journey.   Plaut.  Merc. 

Y.  2,  8^  ;  comp.  Pers.  i.  3, 43.    Leathern  bottles  were  also  used  for 

tiiis  purj)ose,  scorU(B  amptUUe,    Col.  viii.  2. 

Alaba$trum  was  used  only  for  ointment  and  oil;  it  was  cylin* 

drieid  in  shape,  decreasing  upward,  and  always  without  handles* 
Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  35,  56  i  xxi.  4, 10.  It  was  made  of  onyx  (henee 
called  onyx),  alabaster,  and  other  sorts  of  stone,  as  well  as  glass. 
Many  derive  it  from  o  and  kafirj,  refcrrii^g  to  the  absence  of  ban- 
dies.  Others  thuik  that  it  received  its  name  from  the  material  of 
whieh  it  was  usually  made.  Mailer  and  Weloker,  on  the  eontrary» 
that  the  stone  took  its  name  firom  the  Tessel.  Its  use  is  erideni 
from  Cicero  m  iVbn.  zr.  17,  pUnm  tmgumiiL  Mart.  xL  8;  Plin-ZT.  JV« 
ziii.  2, 3,  ungmtta  optme  $ervaniur  in  tUabatlriii  xxxri.  5, 12.  The 
alaboitra  were  carried  in  thongs,  and  there  were  regular  stands  for 
them*  ikafiaarpoBfrnit 

2.    Voua  tor  drawings  pouring  out»  and  distributing. 
Those  for  water,  uma,  urcmUf  netmUf  eto.,  have  been  already 
diaensaed ;  those  for  whie  were  called  puUm,  timpubim,  tpkkjf^ 
pjfoihm,  Yarro,  Z.  L,  r,  124.  Most  probably  guttu*,  and  the  Greek 
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cpichysU  (Plaat.  Mud.  y.  2,  82),  were  small  cam  wHh  narrow  neeb 
(Eor,  Sai.  I  lis,  cum  paimt  gutiui,  i.e.  the  can  witib  <lie  aaoeer 
under  it.  See  Heindorf,  ad  he. ;  (fuUm/agimu  in  Pliny,  S.  zvl 
79);  impimum  and  cyathoa,  a  special  Icind  of  wine  ladles;  see 
tlie  Bxemsos  on  the  Tshle  Utensils.  G^iillt  were  not  used  as  ladlei^ 
but  more  as  oil  or  ointment  cruets,  Gell*  zrii.  18.  lliey  ere  mcB- 
tioned  in  the  batfis,  Jnr.  iH.  268 ;  xi.  158.  OtOiurmiim  was  likeviM 
a  can  with  a  narrow  neck,  Paul.  p.  98 ;  also  called  «ii<iinifiim,  Psni 
p.  ul.  The  simpiivium  was  used  at  sacrifices,  called  by  Veirr^  ei 
Xoti.  XT.  12,  modus  mfitulee ;  it  was  of  wood  or  eerthcMwaie.  A 
similar  can  for  pouring  out  water  over  the  washing-ba«n  was  CeOsd 
■in'in'ilis,  Varro  in  Non.  xv.  32.  All  these  cans  haye  a  handle  and 
iiKuith,  but  they  vary  much.  Sometimes  the  handle  rises  high 
al>(*ve  the  vc  ^^ol ;  sometimes  it  is  small;  the  narrow  neck  is  some- 
time?? lojig,  bonietimes  sliort,  etc.  See  some  cans  of  wonderful 
workmanship  in  Mas.  Borh.  ii  47 ;  xii.  69;  xiiL  43.  Compare iv.  43; 
T.  15;  vi.  29;  xii.  55  ;  xiii.  4(5 :  xiii.  27. 

8.   Drinkiiig-vessels.    See  tlie  Kxeursus  on  the  Table  Utensils. 

4.    Cooking-yesscls.   See  p.  2i>8. 

6.  Table  utensils,  as  dishes,  saucera,  otc.  See  the  Ejlcuisus  on 
the  Table  Utensils. 

6.  Washing-Teasels.  One  of  the  largest  was  called  namto-na. 
Fest.  p.  169,  WM  ofiMftim  €t  patent.  Varro,  R.  R.  i.  22,  ex  cere.  Tlaut. 
8Hch.  u.  2,  27.  Lahrum  was  large,  bat  it  denotes  in  a  wider  sense 
ereiy  sort  of  laige  tub  used  for  wine  and  oil,  etc  C  ito,  R.  13. 
It  was  made  of  marble^  clay,  and  metal.  Col.  xii.  13,  50.  It  is  a 
bflthhig-tub  in  PUn.  Ep,  t.  «;  Orid.  Foirt.  It.  76;  Cic.  od  Fam.  xiy. 
26,  PtlvU  was,  according  to  Nonius,  xr,  4^  mm9  a^rna  in  quo 
varia  perkamiurf  i.e.  a  linsmg-tub.  Jut.  IH.  277,  patmlas  eff^mdm 
pOm.  Italsoserredasafbot-b«di,VarnsX.£.T.n9.  Fra/anatr 
htm  was  a  pelris  for  religious  uses.  Flsstus  and  Pssnl.  p.  248. 

il^tmtiiaHum  resembled  it,  being  a  sort  of  rinsing-tab.  Pomp. 
Dig.  xxny.  2, 21,  where  a  silrer  one  is  mentioDed;  or  periis|is  it 
was  used  for  washing  the  hands  it  Paull.  Dig,  mm.  16.  Pch- 
bnm  and  iruUmun  were  waahing^baslns.  Nonius,  xv.  11,  makes  both 
words  identical  See  Paul.  Diac.  p.  247«  Non.  xr.  82,  fmOwM,  ^ 
iiuiiiu^  perluuntur.  Mallumum  is  also  explained  to  be  a  basin  fiir 
washing  the  hands,  Paul,  and  Fest.  p.  160.  £^  is  Teckoned  sanong 
the  same  sort  by  Serviuig,  ad  Vity.  ^n.  iii.  466;  Mnt,  Borb.  X.88. 

OUBTAINS. 

Their  use  in  the  theatre,  in  atria  and  arcades,  and  before  door- 
ways, has  already  been  discussed,  buch  hangings  seem  to  hare  aUo 
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been  used  as  tapestry  to  cover  the  walls  and  ciclingi.  SeeaboTe^ 
Wustemanii'^  explanation  of  the  smpmaa  aulosa  of  I  loraco.  Porph}^^. 
on  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  8,  54  ;  Seir.  oq  Vizg.  ^n,  i.  701»  in  domibus  teruU* 
bantur  aiUaa  ut  imikUio  tentoriorum  fimrtt;  umiiB  0t  m  thcUamu  hoe 
fi&ri  AodiagiM  wnaificmiim.  Such  hangings  are  seen,  tastefully  drapedt 
in  aereral  freioas;  and  on  the  lamp,  in  Passer.      jfiel.  ut  87. 

CSMutptum  wee  a  khid  of  Teil>like  haagiDg,  properly  mosquito-net^ 
need  only  by  effeminate  penons.  Hbr.  Epii,  is.  10|  Jnr.  yi.  60; 

eoiioptiMi»  Prop.  liL  11, 46.] 

IMPLEMENTS  FOR  CLEANING. 

Thb  implements  used  for  Gleaning  the  walls,  floor,  eeilli^  and 
fomitore,  were  mofj^  besoms  made  of  the  branches  of  the  wild 
myrtle^  imfmyrnw  (niscos  aculeata,  Linn.)i  or  the  tamarisk,  Tonia- 
rw6la«tca,PlhLzxiu.9,83;  zri.  26,  46>  [Mart.ziy.62;  Cato»iZ.J?. 
152,  $oop(B  vtrgTMs] ;  and  sponges,  ^pongim.  [Mart.  zIt.  144.]  Amongst 
spcmges,  the  Punic  or  Afnean,  and  the  Rhodian,  were  much  prised ; 
but  the  softest  came  flrom  the  Lycian  town  Antiphellos,  Plin.  A  JV, 
iz.  46»  69;  zzzi.  11.  They  were  sometimes  ftstened  to  a  loi^  and 
at  others  to  a  short,  staff ;  in  which  case  they  were  called  penkuUf 
which  dgnifles  spongcB,  and  not  brushes  or  hair  brooms.  Terence, 
Ewn,  It.  7,  7.  [Paut  Diac.  p.  208,  penietdi  apongim  Umgoe  propter 
timUitiidinem  eaudarum  appellatas.]  This  is  the  infdix  damnatm 
fpongia  virpcs,  Mart.  xii.  48;  and  the  artnido,  riaiit.  ^^t  'wh.  ii.  2,  23. 
They  wore  also  used  for  eleaiilng  shoes,  riaui.  Mi  Wt'ch)n.  ii.  3,40;  ii. 
2,  12.  [Fc8t.  Y.  pnu  ni.  p.  230.]  It  appeal's  doubtful  whether  they 
had  not  albo  simil  u  nfntnvaiifes  made  of  hristlee.  We  at  least 
might  infer  this  from  the  second  diminutive  pfiiicUluSf  as  they 
manufactured  plasterers'  brushes  of  bristles,  Plin.  xxviii.  17,  71. 
Why  not  also  l)rM<*iii? ?  Plin.  ix.  45, OG.  [Long  poles  were  us<m1  for 
clearing  away  tlie  cobwebs,  and  ladders  in  cleaning  the  eiiliiigs. 
TTlp.  xxxiii.  7,  12,  fyrdcm  qttibus  aranece  deWrrjantur^  soiJxn 

qiun  ad  lacunat'i'i  adniaveantur.  The  besoms  have  been  already 
mentioned.    See  note  17,  page  122.] 

The  passages  from  which  we  have  borrowed  this  description  of 
the  busy  manner  of  cleaning  the  house,  are  Plaut.  Atm,  ii.  4^  18; 
SMi.  u.  2»  23;  Juv.  xtv.  60: 

Yerre  paTimenturo ;  nitidaa  ostende  columnss: 

Arida  rum  toto  dpsccnrlat  aniiica  tela: 

llic  leTe  argeotum,  vasa  aspera  tergeat  alter. 
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THE  MANNER  OF  LIGHTING. 

ONE  of  the  imperfections  in  tiie  domettie  eeonomj  of  the 
andents  was  tlie  oniTensl  use  of  oO-lMnps.  Had  they  pio> 
Tided  against  the  ondeaDliness  bybavliig  glass  cylindeiB  to  consume 
the  smoke  (/uUgo),  we  shouM  not  be  so  mvdi  surprised  st  the  pre- 
ference given  to  oil  orer  tallow  and  wax.  Bnt  they  had  no  In^ 
▼ention  of  the  sort,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  elegance  and  ingenuity 
displayed  in  their  lamps  of  bronze  and  precious  metals,  the  ancients 
could  not  prevent  their  ornamented  ciolings  from  beintr  blackene<l, 
and  their  breathing  oppressed,  by  smoke.  The  nature  of  iha 
country  doubtless  led  them  to  use  oil,  but  its  cheai>iirss  does  not 
appear  a  suflicient  reason  for  their  having  continued  t<>  bear  its 
disconl^u^t^,  and  we  must  therefore  rather  suppose  that  at  that 
time  wax  and  tallow  caiidles  were  not  made  skilfully  enough  to 
afford  a  good  light:  hence  wc  find  that  tho  htcenin  was  u?rd  by 
the  poor,  whilst  the  smoky  oil- lamp  was  burned  in  the  palaces  of 
the  wealthy. 

The  whole  apparatus  for  lighting  is  mentioned  by  Apul.  Met. 
IT. :  I'cedia,  liicemis,  cereis,  sebaceia  et  ccBteris  noctumi  lumtnis  instru- 
mentis  clarescunt  ttntftnd.  The  t(ed(e,  properly  slips  of  pine,  were 
not  intended  for  the  usual  house-lightingi  so  that  only  the  loeeROi 
and  eandeke,  which  bitter  are  partly  eerWf  and  partly  mibacecB,  re> 
main  to  be  noticed.  We  learn  that  these  only  were  in  nae  at  a  more 
ancient  period,  [no  mention  is  erer  made  of  them  among  the  Greeks ; 
see  Beeker*s  Charicleit  Eng.  Tk^ans.  p.  130,]  the  lamp  being  of  later 
inTOntion.  Varo,  L,  Z,  t.  34;  also  Ih  vita  Pep,  jSom. ;  in  Serv,  ad 
Vhrg.  jEn.  I  727  i  [Val.  Max.  iU.  6»  4;  oomp.  Oie.  de  8m.  13]; 
Mart.  zir.  43»  Camdelahntm  Corinthium: 

Nomina  euMm  nobis  aatf«|iia  dodonint: 
Noo  nomt  paroot  nnota  lac«ma  pains. 

llhen.  XT.  700.  Distead  of  onr  wick,  they  used  for  the  eaaMm^ 
the  pith  of  a  land  of  rush,  the  indigenous  papyrus^  $ek'pm,  Plin. 
ZTt.  37,  70;  AmhoL  Pixk  Ti.  249.  Perhaps  the  same  thing  may  also 
be  undenrtood  by  the  yUmculiM  of  Tarro.  These  rushes  wm 
smeared  over  with  wax  or  tallow,  although  tallow-eandles,  mbaum 
(In  Amm.  Mare.  zviiL  6,  foua  mMit),  were  only  employed  for  the 
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commonett  purposes.  We  learn  from  Varro  that  there  were  eiher 
candclas^  in  earlier  times,  besides  the  cercro.  Martial  haa^  amoDg 
his  ApopkomtOf  two  different  epigrams  (candela^  40* 

AndHam  tlU  aora  dadit  loesriMB 
TnCas  qiw  vigil  eiigit  tsnebnt. 

snd  cereuB,  42)^ 

Hie  iibi  noctnniM  pnwtabit  cersoi  ignes, 
Sabdnete  eit  pimo  ounqM  Iumrhi  too. 

in  both  of  which  he  appears  to  mean  that  the  candela  ami  rc  reus 
■were  considered  cominuiior  than  the  lucerna.  This  is  iiinir  plain 
from  Jut.  iii.  287,  where  Umbricius  says  of  himself  in  distinction  to 
the  €Bma  lamj^  of  the  rich : 

.  .  .  Quem  hinn  «olot  defhicere  vel  hrevo  lumeil 
Candeliv,  cujiis  dispenso  et  tempore  filum^ 

and  from  Pliny,  xxziy.  3, 6,  where  he  speaks  of  the  extraTagant  prices 
of  the  candelabra,  which  nererthelesB  took  their  name  Irom  so  in* 
significant  a  thing.  Wax  candles  are^  boweTer,  mentioned  with 
lamps  in  deecriptions  of  splendonr  and  profusion ;  and  Virgil  (JBn, 
i.  727)  says  of  tbe  palace  of  Dido: 

. . .  dafMndent  lydmi  laqneMibof  atmii 
lootnai  et  noetem  fbmmle  fanelia  vinonnt 

Boettiger  was  therefore  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  ancients  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  wax  liLrhts.  The  cerei,  the  use  of 
which  at  the  nocturnal  commissatio  is  jik  ntioned  by  Seneca,  Eptst. 
22,  and  the  candelrc  generally  were  not  toK  in  s,  and  the  candelabra 
Wore  formed  to  hold  them.  Serv.  ad  Virfj.  supra ;  [Paul.  Diac.  p. 
46,  42;  Isidor.  xx.  10];  Donat.  ad  Ter.  Andr.  i.  1,  88.  [The  can- 
delabra for  candles  were  also  called  funalia,  in  a  wider  sense. 
Isid.  XX.  10:  /imalia  candelabra  e.rstantes  stimuloi  kabu^runty  ^uUmi 
/unicuU  Jigebantur.     In  Ot.  Met,  xli.  246, 

Lampadflmg  denram  lapfuit  Ainale  eamfldsi. 

the  word  fdnalia  seems  used  as  a  lamp-holder.]  The  hand-cande^ 
labra  mentioned  by  Servins  are  probably  liice  the  lyehnmehi  nsed  at 
tbe  Lampadedromiw,  in  which  tibe  plate  nnder  the  candle  serred 
the  doable  purpose  of  protecting  tbe  hand  fh>m  the  dripping  of  the 
hot  wax,  and  the  flame  from  the  draught  of  air. 

Lamps,  lucemcB,  are  still  extant  in  great  nnmberSy  and  from  the 
elegance  of  their  forms,  and  the  emblematic  ornaments  upon  them, 
they,  with  the  candelabra,  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  anti- 
quities. The  most  important  works  on  this  subject  are  [Liceti,  de 
luc.  antiq,  reconditk} ;  Bellori,  Lucertm  sejmlcrales ;  Passeri,  Luc. 
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fictiles:  Anikhita  cCErcolano,  yiii.;  Jfuf.  Borh, ;  MilUn.  Jfoman.  mod. 
ii.  160. 

The  difference  fn^iientiy  made  l>otwcen  luceruce  cuhiailiire», 
halnmre»y  triduiiares,  stpulcrales,  can  only  refer  to  the  different  usee, 
and  the  most  wo  can  assume  is  that  the  tricUniares  were  more 
elegant  than  the  balnearcB,  and  bad  more  wicks  tbao  the  cubicu- 
lareSi  which  last*  although  the  proper  night -lamps,  served  for  Il^ht- 
ing  the  sitting-rooms  generally.  Mart.  x.  38,  7»  and  xiT.  39.  The 
sepulcraleB,  so  called  from  having  been  frequently  found  in  tombi» 
were  not  made  for  that  purpose,  bat  only  given  to  the  deceased  as 
usual  lamps.  [This  remark  re<iuires  correction ;  for  there  were 
special  lamps,  the  ornaments  and  inscriptions  of  which  shew  that 
^ey  were  ezdusiTelj  used  In  tombs,  e,g,  nt  iiU  terra  km§  amma 
Mcu,'  and  DUi  Manibut^  Passer,  lit.  49, 49, 51  $  Bellor.  vL  16.  These 
lttoem»  were  placed  by  the  relatives  on  the  tomb  or  in  the  vault, 
either  voluntarily  or  In  compliance  with  the  last  will  of  the  deceased. 
In  Modest  Dig.  zl.  4,  44,  Bfnvia  wills  ut  monumento  meo  oUemk 
memibuB  htemuun  aceendani  €t  wUmnia  morik  peraganL  8eo 
Petron.  8*3 

Most  of  the  lamps  we  possees  are  of  tenxrcaUa  [hence  called 
fMfd,  Virg.  Cherg.  L  891],  or  bronze,  but  kteema  aureoh  argentece, 
vUtmb  [Passer,  li*  t.  83],  and  even  of  marble*  are  mentioned.  Those 
of  tem  cotta  are  usually  of  a  long  round  form,  flat  and  without 
feet:  on  the  upper  part,  where  the  oriilee  for  pouring  in  the  oil  is, 
there  are  often  de8ig:nB  in  relief,  chiefly  mythological  [often  Iwasts, 
as  elephants,  lions,  eagles,  peacocks,  apes,  horses,  she-wolves  with 
Romulus  and  Kemus,  hares,  dolphins,  or  hattles  of  Ldadiatotl, 
trophies,  flowers,  chaplets,  masks;  see  Pai,»ti.  iii.  2Uj,  and  fer 
better  than  could  \>r  erpoctod  on  utensils  of  every-day  use.  [The 
models  were  ma<le  by  particulai  sigUlotoirs^  Orell.  411)1,  wlii* 

sold  them  to  the  potter.  The  name  of  the  maker,  or  a  mark  of 
the  workshop,  often  stands  at  the  bottom,  e.  g.  a  garliuid,  a  lialf- 
moon,  etc. ;  sometimes  the  name  of  thi-  ]>;iti  on  or  emperor.  Passer, 
i.  p.  X.  See  Mm.  Borb.  vi.  30.]  Sonietitnes  they  have  only  one 
wick,  monomj/.ros,  monolychnis ;  [dih/chnis,  Petron.  ."^o]  ;  at  others, 
several,  dimyxi,  trimyxi,  polymyxi;  [Ivc.  hlhrhnm,  Orell.  3678; 
Poll.  ii.  72;  x.  115;  AiUhol.  PaL  uL  Mart.  xiv.  41»  Lueenm 

lUaatrpm  mm  tota  meia  conrivifl  flammis 
Totque  geram  mjxm,  una  looenia  tocor. 

Tbtj  seem  to  haie  been  used  ciiiefly  in  the  tridimat  or  the  laifor 
rooms.  In  the  Anikh,  d^Erool,  are  wreath-shaped  lamps  for  nine 
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and  twelve  wicks,  and  one*  in  the  form  of  a  skiff  for  fourteen  wicks. 
See  Juven.  ti.  305 ; 

QuTiin  bibitnr  concha,  qunm  jam  vertigine  tectam 
Ambnlat  et  geminis  euurgit  meusa  Inocniis. 

Petron.  r>4. 

The  bronze  Umpe  were  still  more  elegant.  Amoag  the  most 
tasteful  axe  the  dimyxos,  on  which  a  winged  boy  is  grouped  with  a 
gooie;  a  oopj  of  whidi  is  here  i^ven  from  the  Jfus.  Barh,  It.  14 ; 


one  with  three  l%bti^  4m  whkh  is  a  daneer  with  the  Fhiygiaii  cap 
(^friidb»  if £tvo{.  t.  2»X  «^  one  wilh  a  Sileniu^  ifiit.  Borfr.  L  1. 10. 
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Hemp,  cannabis,  and  flax,  or  the  tow  taken  from  it,  were  used 

as  wicks  (Plin.  xix.  1,  3),  and  tlio  loaves  of  a  kind  of  vfrba»eum, 
thence  called  0Xo/z«i  Xv^i^lrt^.  Diosc.  iv.  lOG:  Plin.  xxt.  10,74.  A 
lamp  is  said  to  have  been  iuuud  at  Stabias  with  the  wick  still  pre- 
Bcnred. 

As  the  orifice  for  ]H>uring  in  the  oil  was  small,  special  boat-like 
vessels,  infttnffthHla,  having  in  front  a  small  hole  only.  thrf>neh 
which  the  oil  was  poured,  were  used.  Instniments  were  ul><»  used 
for  raising  and  snuffing  the  wicks,  and  were  faatened  by  a  chain  to 
the  lamp.  Small  pincers  for  raifiing  the  wicks  have  also  been  found 


at  Pompeii  in  great  niimhen.  Wben  a  flgnre  Btood  npon  tlie  lamp^ 
it  eometimM  held  this  instrument  hy  a  chain  in  its  hand.  AnUdL 
eto.  t.  28,  69 ;  Mm.  Borb,  It.  t.  68y  yii.  t.  Iff. 

The  lamps  were  ^ther  placed  on  a  candeUArwhf  or  were  ni^ 
pended  by  chains  from  the  roof.  Virg.  Mn,  i.  727>  di^pendmi  fyekm 
laqusarQm  attraif .  Petron.  30.  There  were  also  canddabra^  inth  a 
nnmber  of  branches*  on  which  lamps  ooiild  be  hung.  Those  fmmd 
in  the  bniied  towns  are  of  Tery  diffinmt  heights ;  feoat  one  Neapo- 
litan palm  to  upwards  of  sti*  or  even,  seven,  palms.  They  stood 
upon  the  ground,  but  wer^  in  comparison  with  the  tables  and  aofiw, 
of  a  considerable  height.  Lwema  de  specula  candelabri.  AppoL 
Met.  ii. 

The  poorer  classes  used  those  made  of  wood.  Cic.  ad  Quint.  J^, 
iii.  7;  Mart.  xiv.  44,  Caiuldnhrum  Vyjm  um  : 

Bstic  vidffl  li^nm:  f^erves  nisi  luruioa,  fiet 
De  candelabro  magna  lucerna  ttbi. 

Petron.  95;  [CseciL  in  Non.  iii.  74];  comp.  Athcn.  xr.  700.  In  the 
temples  and  palaces,  and  places  where  they  remained  fixtures,  they 
were  made  of  marble,  and  ornamented  with  reliefs  {Mus.  Pia-CUm, 
ir.  1,  5,  T.  i.  3)t  [yii.  37 ;  3/;^<?.  Borb,  i.  64];  and  wlren  intended  as 
oflTerings  to  the  gods,  of  valuable  metals,  or  eren  of  precious  stones* 
lilce  that  which  Antiochiis  designed  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capl* 
tolinns.  Cic.  Fsrr.  ir.  28.  Bnt  they  were  usually  of  bronae  [(^e. 
Vnrr,  ir.  26],  and  the  labour  ,  spent  on  getting  them  op  made  tUs 
aa  important  branch  of  ancient  bronse  manu^setnre. 
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The  proper  eandelabca  (also /y0imiiJU)^r  tiie  lomfNH^^ 
the  fonn  of  statues  and  trees,  were 


age— 


the  uTentioDs  ef  a  later 
eonaisted  ef  three  aad  sometmieB 
fiwr  iMecea  the  foet»  the  shaft, 
and  the  dSwiit  or  plate.  The 
alender  shaft  was  osoaliy  fluted, 
and  rested  o&  three  feet  of  ani. 
nuhb,  abore  which  was  some  leaf- 
oraament — it  t43rminatcd  in  a 
capital,  on  which  uas  a  kind  of 
vase,  covered  by  the  plate  bear- 
ing the  lamp.  Sometimes  a  head 
or  figure  waB  above  the  capital, 
and  supported  the  plate,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Mi'.-^.  Jivrh.  W.  t.  57, 
and  in  the  accompaaying  eograT- 

The  candelabra  produced  at 

^gina  and  Tarentum  were  esp^ 

cially  remarkahie  for  the  beaoty 

of  their  workmanship,  and  each 

place  signalised  itsetf  m  the  con- 

•tmction  of  certain  parts.  PUn. 

xxxkr.  3,  6 1  oomp.  Mneller».^S^ 

mi*  p.  80.  Some  hare  a  second 

plate  hnmediately  ahorethefooty 

and  are  heanttlbUy  ornamented. 

There  were  also  Corinthian  ones^ 

as  they  were  called,  which  sold 

at  high  prices  (Mark  ziv.  43), 

hot  PMny  denies  that  they  wen 
genaine. 

There  were  also  candelabra  so 
conatmcted  that  the  lamps  could 
be  nJsed  or  lowered;  in  these 
the  shaft  was  hollow,  and  into  it 
a  staff  was  fitted  ;  this  bore  the 
plate,  and  had  several  holes,  into 
which  a  pin  could  bo  inserted.  One  of  these  is  copied  in  the 
Andch,  t.  70,  and  a  still  more  ingenious  one  in  t.  71,  and  ^fm.  Tiorh. 
\i.  61:  in  the  latter  the  animals'  feet  could  be  laid  to<i:eth(}r  by  a 
hinge  attached,  and  it  seems  to  bare  been  thus  made  for  use  on 
[gal.!  14 
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a  jouniey :  it  wis  only  three  palms  live  inches  high,  Imt  could  be 
leogthenod  if  neoeBsary. 

There  were  also  four  other  sorts  of  eandelabrsy  in  which  the 

simple  shaft  became  either  a  statue  holding  a  torch,  tnm  which  the 
lamp  buined  Borb.  rii.  t.  16),  or  above  which  two  arms  were 

raised,  holding  the  plate  (iv.  L  69,  vii.  t.  3U),  [in  xiii.  14,  the  statue 
forms  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,]  or  tho  shaft  was  changed  into  a 
columD,  whereon  a  Moor's  head  served  as  a  lamp  (vii.  t.  15).  But 
still  more  numerous  are  those  called  lam]>a(][uia:  they  arc  stems  of 
trees,  or  pillars  standing  on  a  base,  from  the  capital  of  which  the 
lamps  were  suspended.  Mvs.  Jh,rh.  ii.  t.  13,  viii.  t.  31 ;  Antkh,  t. 
65.  8.  But  these  inuft  not  l>e  ( mifoundod  with  the  lychnuchi,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  xxxiv.  3,  8,  l*iacuei'C  et  ii/chrmchi  pensUeg  in  delubrii 
out  arborum  modo  mala  Jerentiinn  hiceiites,  qualis  est  in  templo  ApoU 
linis  PdUaUni,  as  he  was  describing  something  unusual,  and  the 
lychmicht  pensilea  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  our  chandeliers. 
That  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  however,  was  of  the  time  of  Alexanrlr  r. 
Something  similar  is  possibly  intended  by  Athen.  xr.  700.  The 
lamps  often  stood  also  on  tripods.    Mua,  Borb.  Ix.  13,  yi.  30t 

Tliey  could  scarcely  have  held  suffldent  oil  to  hare  kept  boming 
continiially»  when  the  roTols  lasted  late,  and  fresh  oil  was  thmtoe 
supplied.  Petron.  22  $  in  c.  70^  we  find  sweet-smelling  oil  added; 
an  act  of  eztraTagance  also  mentioned  in  Martla],  z.  88p  9^  wheps 
die  Incema  which  lighted  the  bridal  of  Catinns  is  said  to  be  m'wiii 
(Ma  NicerotkmU, 

[THE  LATEEN^,  LANTHOENS. 

Isid.  XX.  10:  Latema  dieta^  quod  hicem  interitui  haheat  datitam. 

Etenim  ex  vitro,  intus  rtclmo  Inmine,  ut  vtnti  Jfatus  non  adlre  pijfsU, 
et  ad  prcebcndum  himm  Jacile  xihiqiie  ciraimferatur.  Man.  xir.  61. 
Plaut.  Aul.  III.  0,  30,  Interna  runiea.  Tlic  frame  was  mostly  of 
bronze,  tho  other  part  of  glass  (Isid.)  or  thin  plates  of  horn.  Plaut. 
Atnph,  L  1,  185 : 

Volcauum  in  cornu  conchisuru  goris. 

Ath.  XT.  p.  699 1  Mart.  xir.  Q, cornea;  or  of  oiled  linen, Plaut.  Bacch, 
lit  3,  42 : 

It  magister  quasi  lucema  uncto  exspretus  liiitr<>. 

Cic.  nd  An,  iv.  3,  linea  latem<h  though  the  reading  ia  doubtfuL 
Afuj.  Borb,  ii. j 
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THE  CLOCKS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  tho  magnificence  of  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  tho  ancients,  aod  the  refined  care  bestowed  on 
cfveiy  thing  tluit  could  make  life  agreeable,  they  Btill  were  without 
many  ordinary  conTenienoeB.  For  ioBtancc,  a  clock*  to  regulate  the 
businen  of  the  day,  according  to  a  fixed  measure  of  timei  to  us  an 
indtspenssble  piece  of  furniture,  which  the  man  of  moderate  means 
can  command  with  facility,  and  even  the  poorest  does  not  like  to 
be  withonty — ^was,  fbr  nearly  fire  hnndred  yeais,  a  thing  quite  un* 
known  in  Rome,  and  even  In  later  times  only  in  a  Tery  Imperfect 
■tale.  Originally  they  did  not  diTlde  the  day  into  honn  at  all*  but 
guessed  at  the  time  from  the  position  of  the  sun.  Yarro^  ^- 
89 ;  Ti.  4*  5;  Plin.  B,  N.  tU.  60.  Afterwards  the  division  which  fol- 
lowed was  very  inconvenient. 

It  is  true,  tbcy  reckoned  twenty-four  hours  from  midnight  to 
midnight,  but  they  di? ided  the  regular  duration  of  the  day,  between 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  into  tweWo  hours,  and  allotted 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  night.  After  the  Romans  became 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  sun-dials,  the  natural  day  was  divided 
into  twclro  equal  houi-s.  Not  so  the  night,  in  which  the  position  of 
the  stars  and  tho  increasing  or  decreasing  darkness  were  the  only 
means  of  distinguishinj^  single  portions  of  time:  hence  there  was 
no  division  of  it  into  iiours  at  tirst.  Afterwards  the  use  of  water- 
clocks  became  more  general,  but  eren  then  the  former  custuni  <Ie- 
riTpd  from  thn  camp,  by  which  tho  night  was  divided  into  four 
watches,  still  remained  much  in  use.  In  civil  life  it  became  more 
subdirided:  eight  divisions  were  adopted,  named  by  Macrobius,  Sat,  i. 
9t  and  found  esBcntially  the  same  in  Censorinus,  de  die  ncU,  24. 
According  to  the  former  they  were  called*  beginning  with  sunset, 
impmi(crtpuiculum),  prima  fax  (luminibut  aeeemU),  eoneuHa  (7wx), 
intempesta  (nox) :  and  from  midnight  to  sunrise,  medicB  noetk  incli- 
nalto,  geUlidnkm,  cotitiemnfm,  dUmeulum,  [See  also  Varro,  L.  vi. 
6,7;  Isidor.  t.  31.]  StUl  even  ia  Ctcero's  time  the  night  was 
divided  mto  twelve  hours.  P.  Rote.  A,  7.  On  this  account  a  faulty  > 
state  of  things  naturally  arose,  for  the  hours  of  night  and  day  being 
cf  variable  length  throughout  the  year»  and  only  equal  at  the» 
eqninaiesy  their  eleventh  hour»  for  imiaiice^  b^an  at  flfty-^hi 
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minutes  past  two,  according  to  our  mode  of  rockoninfr.  in  the  win- 
ter Bolstice,  and  at  two  rainutcs  past  firo  in  the  suniuier  solstice. 
TI1U8  any  comparison  of  the  Roman  hours  with  ours,  is  attended 
with  this  difficulty,  that  wo  must  always  know  the  natuml  length  of 
the  day  for  the  latitude  of  Rome,  in  order  that  our  calculation 
may  be  correct,  fetili  for  a  toltirahly  near  computation,  the  tabic 
given  in  Ideler's  Lehrfntch  d.  Chronologie,  and  in  the  HnnribHch, 
Part  ii,,  is  Bufticiont :  "it  gives  the  length  of  tlio  Konmn  dnv  in  our 
equi-form  hours  for  tho  eight  principal  points  of  the  ecliptic,  in 
the  year  45  B.C.,  being  the  fint  year  of  Julius  Cttsar's  regulation  of 
the  Calendar.'* 

Da^  qfik$  Year,  Lw^  ofths  2%. 


23  ]  >(  comber  - 

8 

54 

6  February 

9 

60 

23  March 

-  12 

0  May  - 

-  14 

10 

25  June 

-  16 

6 

10  August  • 

-  14 

la 

25  September  - 

-  12 

9  NoYember  - 

-  9 

60 

tk  order  to  gire  %  mom  dear  and  eompreheiMh»  Tieur  d  Ac 
nattaTt  •  IWble  is  added,  oomparing  the  Romaii  houa  wiHi  oan, 
at  both  the  aoMeer^  where  the  difiereoee  is  greatest,  irlule  at  die 
oqviiioatea  atone  ovr  hovn  ooiadde  with  thoae  of  the  Roman. 


Jn  Summer, 

In  Winter, 

1 

4 

27 

7 

33 

2 

5 

42 

30 

8 

17  m> 

8 

6 

68 

9 

2 

4 

8 

13 

30 

9 

46  80 

6 

9 

29 

10 

31 

6 

80 

44 

SO 

11 

15  30 

7 

12 

12 

8 

1 

15 

30 

12 

44  30 

9 

0 

31 

1 

2i> 

10 

3 

46 

30 

2 

13  20 

11 

5 

2 

2 

58 

12 

6 

17 

80 

3 

42  30 

End  of  the  day  7 

33 

4 

27 

This  division  0^  the  hom  Uvted  a  long  time,  and  it  is  only  la 
ealendars  of  the  latest  peiiod  that  we  faaA  the  length  of  the  night 
and  day,  throngh  the  diffeient  months,  given  aeoording  to  oqiOK 
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noctial  hours.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Calendarium  rusticum  Farnetia^ 
imm,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Qrtrv.  Thes.  antiq.  Rom,  viii.,  with 
Onini'A  explanations ;  and  in  Mu$,  Morb.  ii.  t.  44.  Still  it  contaim 
as  yet  no  indication  of  a  Christian  mm,  as  in  the  case  of  th^e  Vienneae 
one,  which  is  referred  to  the  age  of  Constantine.  In  Oner.  97;  IdeleTi 
Handbuch  d,  Chron,  ii.  139.  A  qnestioii  diffifluit  of  solutioil  offers 
itaelfy  whether  in  giving  the  honr^  aa  hora  iettta,  nona,  decmOf  the 
etmenl,  or  already  eh^MMdhonr  Is  meanly  (8.  fialmas.  on  Vopm.  Fh* 
Wofk 6^034;  jGMftf.  ad  8oUn,  d36);  whether^for instance,  kora  wma 
denoted  the  eqiunoctlal  hour  fnm  two  to  threes  or  was  equiraknt  to 
saying,  at  three  o'oloek.  It  is  true  that  on  ancient  snn-diahi  the 
hooFB  are  only  dirided  by  means  of  eleren  lines»  whieh  have  no 
nnmbeis  plaeed  against  ihem,  [See  below.  Sometimes,  howerer, 
numbera  were  engmred.  Tarro,  L,  X.  tI.  4 :  met^Us  ab  eo,  quod 
w^eeUmi  eUes,  D  antiqui,  non  Ii  in  hoc  dicebant,  ut  Prceneste  incisum  'm 
solaria  vidi.^  If  the  shadow  of  the  finger  (gnomon)  fell  upon  tlio  first 
liiie,  the  firbt,  hour  would  be  alieady  elapsed,  and  hora  prima  would 
be  the  commencement  of  the  second.  [So  in  Pers.  iii.  4,  qi'hU't 
dumlinea  iamjUnr  umhra  <]enote6  the  end  of  the  fifth  hour,  or  eieTea 
o'clock.]    When,  on  the  other  hand,  Martial,  'w.  8,  says, 

Primn  sahitfintes  atqtic  altera  contin^  iMtn, 

I^xercet  raucos  tertia  causidicos. 
In  quintam  varies  extendit  Roma  lal)orei} 

8ext<i  quies  kssis,  septima  tiui:»  erit. 
SvfRdt  in  nonam  nitidis  octava  palMtrit; 

Impenit  0tttnifltos  fhyiiiWB  wma  toiM* 

it  18  evident  that  in  each  case  the  current  hour  is  meant  ;  and 
nona  is  the  usual  hour  for  the  cc^a,  Aora  noaa  coenare  cun,  to  agree 
with  the  passage,  denote  only,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  hour. 
The  saiiio  seems  also  to  follow  from  the  epigram  which  has  already 
been  <iuoted  by  others.    AnthoL  Pal,  x.  43 : 

*£5  wpat  fiox&otv  iKavoSraTai,  ai  ik  fur'  it&rdt 

For  the  letters  a— r  wonld  hXi  to  the  ilnt  six  bonis*  and  C  denote 
the  whole  of  Uie  serenth. 

Aooofding  to  Pliny,  (viL  60X  ihere  was  no  sun-dial  In  Rome 
unta  eleren  yean  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhnsy  (about  460  a.  il  c.% 
nlthough  their  use  had  already  been  made  known  hi  Greece  by 
Anaximander,  or  his  scholar,  Anazhnenes,  about  ffOO  years  before 
Christ.  See  Ideler,  Lehrb.  97.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  pUused  the  first 
on  tho  temple  of  Quirinus,  as  PUny,  after  Fabius  Testalis^  relates. 
Varro,  on  the  otln  i  hand,  [as  well  as  Ccnsorin.  de  d.  nat.  23,]  dates 
the  introduction  ot  this  time-measure  about  twenty  years  later,  and 
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makes  M.  Valerius  Meesala  l>nn2:  to  Rome  the  first  Btin-dial,  cap- 
tured at  the  conquest  of  Catiua,  a.  u.  c.  491.  Meierotto  was  in 
«ror  in  concluding  from  the  fragment  of  the  Bigotia,  or  Big  comr 
prma  of  Plautos,  where  the  parasite  saySf 

Ut  ilium  dii  perdant^  primus  qni  horas  nptrii, 
Quiqo«  adeo  primui  statuit  hie  solarium.-. 
Nvn  me  pnsro  vetQS  hie  vat  flolarinm^  at& 

(he  meuiB  his  ttomadiX  that  ihe  flrsfc  9olarium  came  to  Borne  in  iho 
time  of  PbratuB.  This  would  h»Te  been  about  the  time  of  the 
second  Punio  war;  but  was  it  actually  necessary  that  Plautus  should 
allude  to  his  youth  in  order  to  make  this  joke?  [The son-dlalsi  tbua 
brought  from  Sicily  to  Rome^  had  one  groat  and  natural  ineonre- 
nienco,  as  Pliny  says :  nee  eon^nadtant  ad  horm  ^ti«  UnecB  ,*  pant* 
erunt  tamen  eis  annis  undecentum;  donee  Q.  Marcius  PhiUpyiu, 
diiigentiua  ordinatum  jiuvta  posit  it.    Consorin.  23.]    These  earliest 
sun-dials  were  evidently  of  the  kind  called  by  the  Greeks  TrtiXot. 
The  old  sort,  or  yvtdfiaiv,  was  not  introduced^  as  the  Rooiaiia  adupied 
the  latest  inipiovemcntb  uf  the  Greeks,  (see  Becker's  Cfiaricfes,  Eng. 
Tmos.  p.  173,  note  3).    Still  there  was  one  such  gnomon  at  Rome, 
viz.  the  obelisk,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high,  erected  by  Au- 
gustui^  in  the  Campus  Martius,  with  the  inscription,  SoU  donum 
dedit ;  now  on  Monte  Citorio.    Pliny  describes  it  accurately,  H.  N. 
uaen,  10.    The  sun-dials,  liorologia  solaria^  or  sciotharioa  l$olaria 
alone^  Yano,  L.  L»  yu  4,]  were  at  a  later  period  in  very  general 
use»  and  made  of  various  forms.   Comp.  Vitr.  ix.  9;  [Isid.  xx.  13 ;] 
Emesti,  de  solariis,  and  Clam$  Cicerm.;  Pitture  d*ErcoL  ilL  SS7; 
Martini*  Ahh,  v.  d  Sonnmuhrm  d,  AUen, ;  Van  BeeclL  Galkoen»i>Mt. 
Jfotik,  ant.  (fo  korclogwtveUn  9cMerki$;  Mu$,  Borb.  Til.  Frontisp.  As 
the  shadow  of  the  finger  (gnomon)  placed  perpendiculariy  upon  the 
horizontal  surface^  had  to  give  the  twelre  hours  of  the  natural  day, 
which  were  at  one  time  short,  at  another  long^  a  threefold  dirision 
was  made.  Vitr.  iz.  8 :  Ommtim  auHem  Ji^urarwn  de9er^piknmm>qm 
$anm  ^fltelm  tmtM»  nit  dm  CBjutnoetioCw  drtimalugtie  ttom^iis  mMi' 
tiaMt  tn  ciiiodMii  parley  eBqvaltUer  sir  dlirlnft.    [Of  the  numerous 
kinds  of  sun-dials  two,  at  least,  have  been  preserved,  the  hollow 
hemispherical,  and  the  flat  one ;  which  are  made  of  marble,  com- 
mon stone,  or  bronze;  while  the  lines  upon  them  often  bear  traces  of 
having  been  coloured  red.    The  first  was  found  at  Tusculuin.  in 
1741.    Soon  after,  several  were  discovered  near  Caste!  Nuovo  and 
Tibur,  more  at  Pompeii.  Avellino  {descr.  di  una  cam,  pp.  29, 32,  60) 
gives  Copies  of  two  sun-dials,  found  in  the  house  of  the  oniamented 
capitals.    The  hour-lincs  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  engraved  in 
the  same  manner,  and  mostly  bounded  by  tho  segments  of  two 
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circles.  The  mid-day  line  wl^h  is  sometimes  longer,  8<mietimeB 
shorter^  it  out  by  aoothsr  line  ranmiig  from  East  to  Yfmt,  upon  the 


inteneetions  of  which  with  the  hour-lines  the  shadow  of  the  gno- 
mon g  must  fall  at  ftxod  times.  On  these  intcrsectiiig  points  the 
hours  are  hero  marked  in  the  modern  fashion,  the  correq[Mmding 
Bomaa  homns  being  glfen  at  the  end  of  eaeh  line.  In  the  fhBt»  and 
in  the  twelfth  hoiir»  (between  6  and  7t  end  5  and  6)t  the  shadow 
ftUs  between  the  circle  and  pdnt  7  or  0^] 

On  dull  daji  there  was  still  as  much  vncertaintj  as  erer  about 
the  time  of  day,  until  elepsydrm  became  known;  they,  in  tome 
d^gree^  amended  thit  defidmicy.  They  were  timilar  to  our  tand- 
glasses,  sinoe  the  water  contained  in  a  Tcssel  was  allowed  gradually 
to  escape.  On  thehr  fonn,  cwdtia  (a^r,  iJ^/i^X  Bee  Beekei^t 
CharicUty  Eng.  Trans,  p.  174,  note  4.  But  they  are  alto  called  tple- 
ria.  Cic.  de  not.  d.  ii.  34:  Solarium  i>el  detcripHm  Vil  eat  agua, 
[Cl  qso]  in.  23  :  P.  C.  N(isica  censor  ex  ctqua  fecit  fiorariumt  quod  et 
tpfuni  M  consiietudine  noscendi  a  sole  horaa  solarium  cceptum  vocari.^ 
Bo  the  clepsydra  was  also  called  yvm^Mav  by  the  Greeks.  Ath.  ii. 
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p.  42.  The  clepsydraj  mcntioued  by  Aristotle  were  not  transpar 
rent,  the  use  of  glass  hmng  then  rery  restricted.  Later,  tiiis  the 
most  fitting  material,  was  adopted.  The  first  clepsydra  vras,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  (vii.  fiO),  piili>licly  set  up  by  Scipio  Nufiica,  m  the  year 
605  A.u.c. :  but  lately,  doubts  have  been  raised  (Ideler,  Lchrh.  25S) 
as  to  whether  thip  water-clock  was  a  mere  elepsi^dra,  as  it  is  named 
horolcHj'mm  by  Pliny,  and  hoi'arium  by  Censorin.  de  die  nat.  24.  It 
has  on  the  contrary  been  taken  for  an  actual  clock  of  the  iurention 
of  Ctesibioe.  From  this  it  would  farther  follow  that  that  inironioQi 
mechanician  did  not  (as  Athenieuiy  ir.  174^  relates)  lire  under  Pto- 
lenueuB  Ereigetes  but  perhaps  under  the  fiist»  which  woukl 
place  his  date  almost  one  hundred  years  esiiler,  since  the  seeond 
did  not  succeed  to  the  throne  till  60S  a.u.o.  The  latter  gnppo- 
sitioOf  derived  perhaps  from  a  similary  but  probably  erroneooa 
aocoimty  giren  by  Beekmann>  (Bmtr.  jr.  GMk»  Erfind,  L  S84,) 
appears  quite  nnneoessary;  fbr  Ptolemy  VII.  had  reigned  in  Gy- 
renaioa  slnoe  683  A.u.o.,  though  he  did  not  mount  the  throne  of 
Egypt  till  latoTt  and  even  then  Otesibioe  could  very  easily  behmg  to 
his  age,  and  his  water-clock  still  be  known  as  early  as  595. 

It  does  not  seem,  indeed,  that  so  mncih  must  be  infenned  ftnna 
tlie  words  horologium  and  horariamt  which  alter  all  only  slgnlff 
homvmeasnres.  Pliny  evidently  means  to  say,  tliat  nntU  thk 
period  they  had  been  confined  entirely  to  sun-dials,  and  possessed 
no  sort  of  water- clock.  Ilis  words  are,  Etiam  turn  tanien  nubilo  in- 
certcv  fueix  horcB  ns»p(4'  ad  proximum  lustrtim.  Tunc  Scipio  Xrifica 
college  LcEnatia  prmnis  aqua  divisit  horas  (Pijue  noctium  uc  diiiina^ 
id^iue  hoi'ulugium  sub  tecto  dicavit  anno  urhis  dxcv.  Now  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  single  clepsydra  which  iiKirked  porhapg  the  lapse 
of  one  hour;  ]>ut  wliy  could  it  not  be  a  jimction  of  bevoral  of  various 
size,  or  a  larger  ve^sol,  on  which  thci  f  were  certain  marks  by  which 
the  lapse  of  the  several  hours  could  be  perceived?  This  last 
appoarR  to  be  what  Sidon.  Apoll.  means  in  the  passage  quoted  by 
Idelor,  Kp.  ii.  9,  nuntiiis  per  ^patia  cieps^drcB  horarum  inerenienta 
»ervam.  Ideler's  remark  after  Beckmann,  that  eltptjfdrcB  were  not 
known  to  the  Romans  till  under  Pompey,  is  not  supported  by  the 
slightest  hint  or  trace  of  any  such  thing  in  the  dialogue  de  ewma 
eorrvptrB  eloqueniice ;  they  are  not  even  once  mentioned,  and  it  Is 
only  said  that  the  orators  were  stinted  by  him  (Pompey)  to  a  Iliad 
time^  (d8X  JPrimu  ttrtio  cotimUatu  Cn,  Pompekm  odiiariaMtf 
9uUgu6  vduUftwo§  doqmendiKB^  On  this  aooouni,  oftysydhp  were  no 
doubt  giren  tiiem,  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made  at  a  later 
period.  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  11,  says,  dimi  hori»  pasm  qmmqm,  nmrn  Aw- 
dmm  cAjp^yiM^  quoM  apaMMmM  aot^mum  (they  were  diiRrait 
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ones  theu)  sunt  addita  qwxtttor.  Others  read,  nam  elepsj/dras  viginti, 
and  this  certainly  accords  better  with  the  horia  quinque ;  for  in  that 
case  to  each  depsydra  would  be  asfdgoed  the  fifth  part  of  an  hour, 
so  that  quailmr  vigintl  clepsydrce  made  np,  doubtless,  pmne  korcu 
quinque.  Compare  Mart.  vi.  35^Tiii  7.  [Lyd.  de  mag.  ii.  16;  Bur- 
diardiy  de  raik>m  tmpom  ad  perarandmn  mjud,  pM,  apnd  Jl^omo- 
MOi.]  These  depsydm  were  natnrslly  placed  in  prmte  bonses 
also.  [Cic  ad  Fmm.  xW.  18»  mrilcs  to  Tiro  at  Tosculitmy  hurolo^ 
^iMm^tfiftrotfrnMom.  Ulp.  2>^.  miii.  7|  12.  Bat  in  temples,  hasi- 
likasy  ptiUic  squares,  or  at  aKmiiments,  son-dials  only  were  placed. 
OreiL  2082,  8298;  Oensoiin.  23;  Yarro^  L,L,  H,  4;  Lyd.  dtmag, 
iSL  36.]  The  hydraalie  clocks  cf  Ctesiblos,  also,  were  probably  to 
be  Ibimd  here  and  thm^  alchougb  they  would  scarcely  do  ibr  the 
Boman  dirmoB  of  the  day.  Kerertheless,  Welnbrenner  has  in- 
rented  a  piece  of  mechanism  by  means  of  which,  he  says,  it  was 
possible  to  denote  the  various  hours,  Vitr.  ix.  9,  2 ;  but  all  these 
contrivaucos  were  less  to  be  depeuded  on  than  a  modem  wooden- 
dock. 

In  order  to  know  the  hour  without  givincr  themselves  any  trouble, 
slaves  were  kept  on  purpose  to  watch  the  solarium  and  clepst/drUf 
and  report  each  time  that  an  hour  oxpired.    Mart.  viii.  67: 
Horas  quinque  ptier  nou<luni  fibi  nunciiit,  et  ta  ^ 
Jam  convira  nubi,  Ceeciliane,  venia. 

Juven.  X.  216: 

.  .  .  claniorc  opus  est,  ut  aentiat  onris, 
Qnem  dicat  venisse  j;ucr,  quot  nunciet  haras. 

The  stupid  Trimalchio  had  in  his  triclinium  a  horologiumf  and  a 
imccuuUor  by  lt»  to  (ell  each  time  the  hour  was  elapsed.   Petr.  26. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

THAT  an  eztonsire  library  shoold  be  found  in  the  honse  of  a 
learned  and  celebrated  Romao  poet^  appean  quite  natural,  and 
we  tbaald  nuM  i(»  if  it  were  not  thore;  but  it  would  be  inooixeet 
to  argue  from  the  presence  of  a  costly  library,  the  literary  tules 
of  its  owner.  What  In  the  earlier  periods  of  Bomsa  bastory  was 
the  want  merely  of  a  few  indiTidualsy  who  cnltiTated  or  patioaiud 
literatuTQi  became  by  degrees  an  article  of  luxmy  and  llMhIoo. 
The  more  ignorant  a  man  really  wafl»  the  more  learned  he  wished 
to  appear^  and  it  was  considered  Um  to  possess  a  rich  Ubraryp  even 
though  its  owner  nerer  took  np  a  Greek  poet  or  philoeephert 
perhaps  never  advanced  so  to  as  to  read  over  the  titles  on  the  rolls, 
contenting  himself,  at  the  utmc6t»  with  enjoying  the  neatnesa  of 
their  exterior.  8eneoa>  de  Tranq,  An,  9,  earnestly  rebukes  this 
rage  of  heaping  together  a  quantity  of  books  in  a  libraiT :  qwirum 
domintis  via:  tota  vita  sua  hidicea  perhyit.  He  ridicules  ihiM%s  quibm 
volumimun  siwntw  J  routes  nrnrime  plaeent  (itulique;  and  concludes : 
7am  en'uii  inter  Ixibmrria  el  tMrmas  bibliotlieca  quoqtte  nt  ?^^  ">>'iW»ij« 
domtis  omamentum  ejcpollfur.  Trjnoscerem  plane,  si  e  stiidioruui  nwiia 
cupi<iii)^  oriretitr;  nunc  i^ita  eu'^/UMiia  et  cum  infi<//uifnu  8uis  descripta 
sacroniiii  opera  ingenioruin  in  ef  r>ilfri,,i  parietion  coh!j->-T. 

rajitur.  Lucian  also  found  himselt  called  upon  to  scourge  sharply 
this  folly,  in  a  particular  treatise,  Up6s  dnatbriTOP  icat  noKXa  ^i^ikia 
<ayovfi€vov ;  and  very  justly  addresses  to  the  object  of  his  satire  the 
proTerbs :  wi$fiKos  6  mOrjKoe  kop  xpvata  t^V  <rv/i3oXa,  and,  opot  Xvptt 
oKoxKit  Kiv&p  TO  cSro.  Couip.  Mart,  V.  61.  Cicero,  Atticus,  Horace^ 
{Epist.  i.  18,  109),  the  older  and  younger  Pliny,  naturally  made  a 
very  different  use  of  their  libraries ;  and  the  same  may  be  presumed 
of  Gallos.  That  a  library  was  iu  his  time  a  necessary  article  of 
Ihmituie,  may  be  inferred  from  Vitruytasy  who  describca  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  parts  of  the  honse.  And  Trimalehlo  in 
Petronius  boasts  of  having  tlucee  libtaries.  According  to  h^w»  a 
library  should  look  towards  the  east,  tot  a  two-fold  reason  (vL  7): 
ChibinUa  €t  BfUw^Mm  ad  wimim  qt^^  uivm  tmm  maith 

twmn  poitulat  hunms  Umn  ta  hibUoUimi  nm  p^irmmt.  We 
are  enabled  to  form  a  better  judgment  on  its  fiirther  anangemenla 
hj  the  eicavations  in  Herculaneam,  which  have  led  to  the  dlp^ 
covery  of  an  andent  library  with  its  rolls*    Ait^nnd*  the  walla  of 
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thh  mom  woro  ('U]>boirds,  not  much  above  the  height  of  a  man,  in 
which  the  rolls  were  kept.  A  i*ow  of  cupboards  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  so  that  fmaaages  for  walking 
only  remained  on  the  sides.  It  serred,  therafore,  solely  for  the  pr^ 
serration  of  books,  and  not  for  uBing  them  oo  the  ipot;  and  as  a 
small  room  could  contain  »  coDBtderable  number  of  rolliy  the 
ancient  libraries  do  not  appear  to  htkwe  been  in  general  rery  8pa> 
eious.  That  discovered  in  Heronlanenm  wIm  to  imaU>  that  »  man 
could,  by  extending  bia  anni,  abnoet  tooeh  the  waUa  on  either  ddo. 
See  Whikfllm.  Jmn,  0mh,  dtr  JBM^.  W.  i.  401  s  MartorelU*  <b 
ngia  tktea  calawtaria,  i.  xl.  iPMUmoj^detU  TSr«m$acUom,  W%  p.  71  i 
1764»p.  m.] 

The  eoeadomtl  obterrationa  of  aaciettt  writm  oorrespond  my 
well  with  the  reralti  of  the  disoOTcry  thus  made.  YitraTins  (fii. 
Ihvtfi  7)  says  of  Ariitopiiaiieiy  who  wished  to  deleet  plagiariims; 
e  Mrfjf  arwmriU  it^Ma  vohmma  mkutU,  Yopiso.  TaeU,  8,  habei 
yUkdkeea  Ulpia  in  armario  setelo  Ubrum  dephanHnumy  etc. ;  and 
also  in  Pliny,  ii.  17 :  Parieti  (cubiculi)  in  bWliothecce  speciem  arma. 
ri^im  inserium  est,  quod  non  legmdos  libros,  sed  lectitandos  capit. 
Here  then  it  was  a  wall- cupboard.  [Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  ii.  9,  armar. 
hiblioth.;  Ulp.  Duj.  xxiii.  1,  r^2.]  Whether  those  cupboards  were 
provided  with  doors,  and  could  be  locked,  Uko  those  in  which 
money  and  so  on  was  deposited,  we  cannot  determine.  Seneca 
(Tratuj'  speaks  generally  not  of  armarUi,  but  of  trrto  tnim 
crsU-ncia  loculamenta,  which  can  also  be  understood  of  mere  open 
repositories.  The  assertion  that  tliesc  armaria  wero  also  called 
Mrrmia,  is,  ho%vcver,  erroncM^us.  Respecting  the  scrinia,  see  the  fol- 
lowing Excursus.  On  the  otiicr  harid,  Juven  iii.  219,  uses  for  them 
the  expression  Jbruli,  which  may  however  mean  simply  movable 
d^oshories.  Martial  very  significantly  calls  them  nidi  (i.  118,  15; 
Tit,  17, 5)  $  and  the  comparison  with  a  eolmibariitm  was  certainly 
Tery  obTious. 

After  Asiniua  FoUio  iiad  placed  in  the  public  library  which  he 
founded,  the  pictures  or  busts  of  illustrious  men,  the  example  bcean 
to  be  followed  in  private  libraries.  Plin.  zzzr.  2 ;  Suet.  Tib,  70. 
An  interesting  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Martial,  (ix.),  where^ 
in  the  font  epigram,  ^  poet  sends  the  ineeription  for  his  portrait 
to  AritiiSi  who  was  derirons  of  pladng  it  in  his  libi«ry.  Then,  in 
«n  epIsUe  to  Tnnnhis,  we  read:  Epigramma^  fuad  «v«r«  orOkim 
paghuMTwrn  ettf  ad  l^irtmrnim,  dorMmnm  wrwsh  ieriptimmh 
ma^nem  msom  pofwrs  in  M&lidt/bm  sua  wMt,  So  also  in  the 
library  which  Hadrian  foimded  at  Athens.  Pans.  i.  18»  19.  (o2«j. 
fiata)  ayaXfuurt  miUHriuiiUm  ttai  ypafftalf  ttar^KUvrm  9  h  oM  Mfkia, 
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Thov  not  only  desired  to  ejdiibit  the  portraits  of  coiiteni[>oraiic», 
but  as  Pliny  says,  qnin  immo  etiam^  qncB  non  sunt,  jiiujuutur  /^ari- 
untijue  desidenn  non  tr<t/fitos  vnhuy,  si  rut  in  Hmnero  evenit.  Statues 
also,  of  the  Muses,  for  inataneo,  wore  placed  there,  (Cic.  Fam.  rii. 
23),  or  the  lofty  goddess  of  wisdom  aiid  creatire  intellect  presided ; 
her  Etfttue  or  bust,  mtdia  JCmnti,  (Jutoq.  iiL  giriag  to 
ipat  a  higher  MBCtltj. 

For  the  purposet  of  the  library,  not  only  to  iiQierinlend  it,  b«i 
ako  to  increeee  its  ttoreB,  and  attend  to  the  neatnca  of  Hi  esterior, 
ipedal  slaves  weve  kepti  who  belonged  to  the  larger  dam  of  the 
UbratiL  The  nine  denotae  genenUy  all  those  who  wero  and  te 
writtng  pofpotei;  whenee  they  are  oalled  also  eunplj  eoHlci.  la 
loehf  however,  ihiey  »e  to  he  dtiiiiisviihed  i  Ili8t»  tern  the  eonte 
pubUmf  who  were  Ubtrh  end  tomed  an  order  of  their  own;  md 
next,  from  the  hibUopcim,  who  were  also  called  UhranL  Comp. 
Eeohenhadv  <fe  fortUt  estt.  hiPolM.  Om.  torn.  iiL;  finieeli*  dee. 
Ok.  8.  T,  9oriba,  Among  tiie  ssrAoi  kept  by  a  pitfeto  iadividni^  m 
distinetion  is  ouide  betweea  tiie  Itbrarw  a  ifiNiM — ab  qfUtotm^muA 
m  tMioAiomt  hut  idiettter  tiie  connexion  of  the  two  wofdsp  liNw 
Wnt  a  M6Mbea^  can  be  foand»  appcan  donblibL  In  Imariptione 
it  generally  nms,  IStrmim  «(  a  bibUotkecaf  and  the  latter  would 
then  hare  been  the  one  who  held  the  superintendence  over  the 
whole,  for  which  purpose  a  lilw^ius  would  nntvii  ully  be  used.  The 
librarii,  who  trauscribed  for  the  libraries,  wero  ixt  a  later  period 
called  antiq^t/trit  also.  Cod,  Theod.  iv.  H,  2.  Still  the  explanation 
^vcn  by  Isid.  Oriff.  vi.  14,  Librarii  iidem  et  ant  'upiarii  vocantur : 
sed  librarii  mnt,  qui  et  nova  et  vctera  scribtutt^  anli^pi'mi.  '/>ti  f/f»if«iw- 
modo  wtsrOf  umU  et  noinen  f^umserunt,  can  hardly  be  dcHiined  tin* 
true  one.  It  appears  moi  o  correct  to  suppose,  that  when  the  old 
Romau  text  began  to  pass  Into  the  running  hjuid,  those  who  atlherod 
to  the  old,  respectable  uncial  chnraeter,  were  named  antiqaarii, 
witli  the  same  right  as  those  authors  who  puq)0sely  used  <t^iqma  M 
resolidif  y  rcrhi,  (Surt.  A^f^j.  86),  wei*o  adled  by  this  name.  And 
hence  the  gioMarios  explain  the  word  by  ^x^'^VP'^^  >Bd  aM» 

The  librarii  were  not  mere  transcribers,  but  at  the  tame  time 
book'binden,  if  we  may  apply  this  term  to  the  roUa. 

On  this  subject,  see  LipeiuSy  bUtUo^mm  tyntagmB^  vLi  XjO^ 
meiery  di  bibliotkecis,  (in  an  antlqoeiian  point  of  Tiew  very  onioi* 
portent)  [Qeraud,  Swr  to  torn  dcmt  ramUqtM,  jiin  tfiamisaimf 
cAsf  to  Bomain$J} 
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SCHWABZ,  in  hk  learned  dieiierteliffln,  Dt  ormmmaU  Ubronm 
ajmd  fMt§m  uNtal^  bas  tieeled  in  detail  about  the  external 
temef  the  books  of  theaneients;  mixing  iqi^  it  Is  irne^  much  ihait 
oonld  be  dispensed  idtlL  Still  mneh  remains,  even  after  his  labo- 
rious enquiry,  to  be  corrected  and  explained ;  and  the  rolls  that 
have  l>een  discorered  in  Ilerculaneum  will  afford  a  partial  enlight- 
enment. Some  points  have  been  touched  on  by  Bet  ker,  (id  Tibull. 
iii.  1,  and  Elegeia  livmoiia,  242.  [Boot,  Notice  tur  let  Manuscripts 
irauves  d  HeiTtd.'] 

The  material  on  which  the  books  were  i^neraily  wTitten,  was 
the  fine  bark  {Uber,  the  single  layers,  pbih/rce)  of  the  Egyptian 
Papyrus,  which,  at  tbo  time  of  Auemstus,  had  been  brought  into 
such  a  state  of  perffM'tiuii,  by  jireitaration  and  bleaching  (<'hhft)o), 
that  the  quality  lonneriy  considered  the  best  (hicrattca)y  was  iu,w 
only  ranked  as  third  rate,  while  that  named  after  Augustua  took 
the  first  place,  and  the  next  to  it  bore  the  name  of  Livia.  There 
were  Tarioas  manufactories  of  it  at  Borne :  Piin.  xiii.  12,  28»  saysy 
afier  speaking  of  the  kmds  above  mentioned^  JPinmmum  (nomen) 
tmifhiihMtrkm  datum  /uertii  a  eanfkturm  loeo,   Emupit  hanc  Ro- 
WW  Fmmm  Mtgax  ofiema,  immcUamque  cunbea  hUerpolatiom  prin^ 
oipaUm  fiat  €  pltibeia  U  nemm  m  dsdk.    Q^m  non  euH  Ua  recurata, 
MS  SHO  wumtit  ampkitkMtfica,  He  mentiom  ei^  torts  in  aU,  the 
oenuneaest  of  whidi,  the  mupmreiioat  waa  imfit  ft>r  writing  on,  and 
odIj  need  Ibr  paokiag  witli,  wlienoe  Its  name  (a  mercator^m  cogno~ 
miiaala).   [On  the  passage  in  Plln j  see  Salnws.  ad  Vcpiae,  Firm, 
6^  and  Boott  ifiuy  who  asserts  tlwt  pafier  was  made  in  Egypt,  and 
^en  dfessedy  only,  in  Borne;  diough  papyrus  wae  certainly  ex- 
ported mw  to  Italy.  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxH.  1,  6S:  papyrum  ad  ehairta$ 
jwrafam.   Bee  Oassiodor.  For.  xi.  S8;  Isidor.  Ti.  10,  where  seren 
aorta  of  paper  are  ennmersted.  The  diief  excelleneies  of  paper 
were  considered  to  be  temiitai,  dentitas,  candor,  Ubvct;  tlie  chief 
faults,  which  were  removed  by  dressing,  tcabritia,  humor,  lentigo, 
tijmia.] 

The  narrow  strips  of  ihh  paper — in  the  lIcrcuIaoLan  rolls 
only  six  fingers  broad — glued  together,  became  pagince,  schedoi, 
which,  in  Mart.  iv.  90,  does  not  signify  a  single  leaf,  as  in  Cic. 
Attic,  I.  20,  but  the  last  strip  of  the  roll.  The  width,  and  of  course 
the  length,  of  the  roUs  varied.    Those  found  at  Herculaneum  are 
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generally  a  Neapolitan  palm  wide,  but  some  arc  naiTOwer.  [Fliny 
giTCB  the  breadth  at  from  six  to  thirteen  inches.  The  best  sorts 
were  thirteen;  the  hieratio  eleven;  the  Fannian  paper  ten;  the 
amphilheatric  nine;  the  emporetie  six  inches.  Hic  roll  of  Egyp. 
tian  papynu,  containing  a  fra<^inont  of  the  Iliad,  is  eight  feet 
Umgf  and  ten  inches  broad.  By  mrXa  is  meant  single  stripe  oi 
papTTUS,  or  booln  eoiiBisting  of  one  leaf.  See  Ritscfars  JDkAimMm 
drin,  BibHoikekt  an  exceUent  work.  Ouilandinit  Comm.  m  Pint, 
4e  Pop.  p.  180.] 

Next  io  PapyntB,  pardinieni»  fiMni6raiia  (Ptrffamma},  the  inwi- 
tion  of  Bomenet  of  Perguxma,  was  the  moat  practical  matariaL 
Plin.  ziii.  11,  21.  [Theie  aheeta  of  parchment  were  folded  and 
aewn  in  different  dies,  like  modem  books;  hence  Ulp.  Dig.  JXjdSL 
52f  mmbrema  ntmckm  eonsukeJ]  The  me  of  it,  faoweTcr,  waa  much 
more  confined,  as  it  was  prohably  much  higher  in  price.  Althoagfi 
wo  read  besides  of  writings  on  leather  (TJlp.  Dig.  xnai.  1,  52),  or 
on  linen  (Salm.  ad  Vopuc,  Aurel.  viii.  439.  Comp.  Marc.  Capell. 
ii.  35),  or  oven  on  silk  (Symmarh  iv.  Ep.  34),  they  must  be  consi- 
dered as  belonginjc:  to  the  imperfections  of  the  more  ancient,  or  lo 
the  eccentricities  ut  later  times,  or  pcriiaps  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  books  is  alluded  to.  [hh\.  x'l.  12.] 

Tlie  ink  with  which  tliey  wiote,  atmmentum  libra num^  was  a 
kind  of  pigment,  or  Chincso  ink,  prepared  from  lamp-black  [and 
gum].  Plin.  XXXV.  6,  25:  Fit  cnhn  el  fullgine  pluribtis  rno<iiSf  resinn 
vel  pice  exustk.  Propter  quod  ojfici)uis  etiam  a  d'ijirin'crey /umum  earn 
non  emittenlesi  laudatissimum  eodem  modo  fit  e  twdi».  Adulieratw 
/bmaeum  balinearumque /kdiffins^  quo  ad  volumina  $cribenda  utuntitr. 
Sunt  gilt  et  vini  /aeeem  $iccatam  exeoquant,  etc.  Id.  xxrii.  7,  28: 
Atramonium  Ubrarium  ex  diluto  rjvs  (absinthii)  temperaiwn  UUra$  a 
musculis  tuetur.  [Vitr.  Tii.  10.]  Winkclmann's  aceoimt  of  the 
Herculanean  MSS.  agrees  rery  well  with  this.  **The  Herculanean 
MSS.  are  written  with  a  kind  of  black  pigment  TCry  mneh  like 
the  Chinese  ink,  which  has  more  body  than  the  common  ink.  If 
the  writing  be  held  towards  the  light,  it  appen  to  be  in  ali|^t 
relief  and  the  ink  which  was  found  stiU  remaining  in  an  inkstaadt 
is  a  sure  proof  that  this  was  the  case."  We  must  conclude^  howenrar, 
from  Pers.  iii.  12»  that  the  Jnice  of  the  s^Miei  was  also  used  for  this 
purpose^  although  the  Scholiast  denies  it.  He  says, 

Tone  querimur,  oninis  oriamo  qooA  pendiit  homor. 
Nigra  q«od  inftisa  WMMit  aepia  Ijmpha; 
Dilvtat  qnerimar  gtm^tatt  quod  liatQla  gnttas. 

AusoninSy  also  (in  76)*  calls  the  letters  tiotas  /Urvm  mpice,  so 
that  it  would  appear  that  Persius  used  the  word  in  its  proper  signi- 
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ficatioii.  So  Auson.  Ep.  vii.  54.  Comp.  Davy,  Philos.  Transactiontt 
1821,  pp.  191,  205.]  The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  bare  been  ao- 
qnainted  with  any  artificial  eynipathctic  inkt  requiring  •  ptrticular 
manipulation  to  beoomo  yisible,  and  intended  only  for  tboM  ini- 
tiated into  the  secret  Bat  on  the  other  band,  tho  me  of  some 
natiinl  snbstanoesy  sneb  as  milk,  or  the  Juic^  of  a  flacstalk*  for 
BOflii  a  purpose^  were  not  unknown  to  them.  Henoe»  Ond>  Art.  iii. 
687,  adTiBcs. 

Tuta  qooque  est,  fallitqne  oculos  e  lacte  neenti 

Litera:  carboni.<;  pulvere  tange:  lepres, 
failet  ct  hnmifhili  qn;i>  fiet  acuininc  lini, 
Et  fi  ret  (u  cultas  jmm  tabell.i  noUvs, 

For  moro  on  this  subject  see  Beckmann's  Beitr.  2.  Oesch,  d,  Ev- 
^tuL  ii.  296.  [Avellino  deBcnbes  two,  very  beautifully  wrought^ 
antique  inkstands,  of  bronze,  with  rich  silver  mounting.  Tliey  are 
round,  and  attached  to  each  other,  one  being  for  black,  the  other 
for  re  l  ink.] 

They  used,  instead  of  tho  pens  now  employed,  a  reed  cut  like 
ours  with  the  MOcUprum  Wtrarwm  (Tac.  Aim.  r.  8 ;  Suet.  VH,  2), 
The  best  sort  came  from  ^gypt,  Onidus,  and  the  Anaitic  Lake. 
Plin.  Tfi,  86, 64 ;  [Apput.  Ma.  i.] ;  Mart.  zir.  38,  Fucn  ealamorwn : 
Dat  ebtftis  haUla  calamos  Memphltiea  talliis : 
Teiantor  teeta  palode  tibi. 

[Anson.  Ep^  iii.  48 :  OrtMehtr  CMdke  ttdeui  arundinii.  Cic.  ad  Qu. 
JV.  Ii.  15.] 

In  a  fresoo-paintlng  discorered  at  Herculaneum,  there  is  such  a 
ealamut  lying  across  an  inkstand.  See  Mu$.  Bor6.  i.  tab.  12;  Win- 
kelm.  W.  ii.  tab.  ill. ;  Gell,  PampHema,  ii.  187.  Some  petrifactions  of 

them  havo  also  been  discovered.  [PhUoa.  TVonsoef.  1768,  p.  620.] 

See  Winkelni.  as  above,  and  Maiiorelli,  cfo  re^  theea  ealamaria. 

Tho  writing  was,  frctiuently,  divided  into  columns,  [four  to  six 
inches  broad,]  and  lines,  probably  of  red  colour,  minium,  were 
ruled  between  them.  In  tho  Hcrculanean  rolls  these  linos  appear 
white,  ANliicli  is  o.-isiiv  accounted  for.  See  Wiiikelin.  233.  The  title 
of  the  b  (fk  wa*^  placed  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

In  general,  only  one  side  of  the  chartay  or  mcmhrana,  was 
written  on^  aud  therefore  Juven.  i.  5,  says  of  an  inordinately  long 
tragedy, 

,  .  .  iiimmi  plena  jaui  marf^ine  liUri 
Scriptus,  et  in  tcri^o,  iiecJum  finitiw  Oreates. 

Perhap?,  however,  this  was  caused  by  an  excess  of  economy,  of 
which  Mart  viii.  62,  may  be  taken  as  an  instance: 

Scriliit  in  nvprsa  Picens  epiL'iaiiuii.iT.i  cbarUi, 
£t  dolei«  averse  quod  facit  ilia  Ueo. 
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For  trivial  wi  icing,  as  for  instance  the  exercises  of  children, 
they  used  inat<)rial  which  liad  already  writing  on  one  side.  The 
passage  in  Uor.  Ejnst.  i.  20,  17,  referred  by  Porphyrio  to  tiikb 
may  evidently  be  understood  in  another  sense,  though  (he  words 
€f  liartial,  ir.  86,  <m  directiog  bii  book  to  ApoUiiittis»  wmot  bo 
miinndflretood: 

Si  damnaverit,  a<l  Salariontm 
Curra*?  srriiiia  i>rotinus  licebit, 
loveniu  puiiTtii  orauUe  charto. 

Sueh  Ofitthographoif  (Plin.  JS/nal.  iiL  6)  genenlly  ooniained 
merely  notes,  memorandey  compilatioiis,  or  even  pieces  of  compo- 
titioii»  of  which  a  fair  oopy  was  afterwards  to  be  written.  If  the 
contents  of  the  book  were,  bowew,  of  no  valu^  they  woold  rob 
out  all  the  writing,  and  write  again  on  the  same  paper,  which  was 
then  eslled  ^pottmpseifiit.  Cic.  Fom.  rii.  18.  Gomp.  Catnll.  xiii.  4. 
Hence  Hart.  ir.  10,  wished  to  append  a  sponge  to  his  book ;  for 

Non  poffont  nottnw  mnlta,  Faastiiie,  tttons 
Emendare  jooos;  tioa  Utnm  poiait. 

The  lack  of  the  book  was  ueiieially  dvod,  with  ccdrus  or  saffron. 
Luc.  TT^uf  djiaih.  iii.  118:  kul  d\(:l<f)(is  tu>  «^>tiicft)  koi  rjj  K(df)w.  This 
is,  in  Pcrsius,  iii.  lU,  the  posit  is  birohr  membrarm  cnjnllis,  and  m 
Jiiven.  yii.  23,  crocea  memhrana  tdbi'llce.  Whatever  is  to  l>e  under- 
stood under  the  term  cvlm.^,  (Plin.  xiii.  18,  86.  fihri  citrati.  C<)in|». 
Billerb.  Flora  Class.  it  is  at  least  certain,  tliat  the  book  was 

protected  against  worms,  and  its  bark  dyed  yellow  by  this  moans. 
[Vitruv.  ii.  9, 13,  explains  the  use  of  the  presor^atiro  ven»'  clearly : 
€x  cedro  oleum  nascUur,  quo  rtligiKB  res  laictiPj  uti  etiam  libri,  a 
tmeis  et  a  cari^  non  hy  funtmr.  Mart.  iii.  2,  cedro  pentnchtjt ;  x. 
6;  Ilor.  Art.  rod.  331,  carmho  litwnda  cedro.  Fen,  U  42^  otdro 
dl^na  locuius,]    Ovid.  Triat.  iii.  1, 13 : 

Quod  neque  sum  cedro  flavut  oec  pmnice  i«vis ; 
Enibui  domino  oultior  eeie  neow 

When  the  book  was  filled  with  writing  to  the  end»  a  stick  or 
reed  was  probably  tetened  to  its  last  leaf  or  strips  and  aroond  this  it 
was  coiled  [Porphyr.  ad  ITor.  ipod.  18, 8,  tn  fate  Ubri  umbUiciw 
Ugno  ma  otM soMant.]  These  reeds,  which  are  still  risible  on 
the  Hercnlanean  rolls,  did  not  project  on  either  ride  beyond  the 
roll,  bnt  had  their  eitremities  in  the  same  plane  as  the  base  of  tfio 
cylinder.  They  are  supposed  to  be  what  the  ancients  eslled  mM- 
licut.  8eo  Wlnkelm.  ii.  231 ;  Mitsch.  on^or.  Epod.  zit.  8;  and 
certainly  expressions  such  as  ad  umbilicum  adducert,  (Horace),  and 
jam  perveniums  usque  ad  umhilico.%  support  this  supposition.  The 
nprsssion  would  not  be  an  uulii  one  for  the  carity  in  the  centre  of 
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«aah  4ifos  boi  If  we  comdder  thai  Martbli  In  noounting  the  nakim 
ofBamentB  bdonglDg  to  a  book*  alwajfs  mentioiiB  nmbiliei*  and  nerer 
eomuft-^iboiigli  this  latter  word  Is  alwaji  used  by  nboUiiB  and 
Orid,  for  whom  indeed  the  word  ombilicos  was  not  adapted — (see 
the  paasagea  quoted  below),  we  most  be  oonvinoed  that  both  tenna 
signify  the  same  thing.  Besides*  Mart  SI,  2^  ealls  the  mnbltiel  |M0«(; 
ao  that  these  cannot  be  merely  die  hollows  of  the  tube.  BoTibuU 
Ins  also  says,  ptnganOwr  ciinma.  The  most  any  one  can  assume  Is, 
that  the  former  expression  has  a  more  extended  signification,  and 
denotes  the  apertures  with  the  knobs  boloii;iiiig  to  them;  and  in 
corroboratioii  of  diis  Martial,  v.  (3,  la,  may  bo  quoted: 

Qoie  cedro  decorata  purpuraque 

NigTts  pngina  crerit  umbilicis. 

Martial  mentions  the  cornua  only  once,  xi.  107,  where  ej'plictttu 
wpie  cui  sua  cornua  liber,  is  equiyaleat  to  iv,  90 :  Jam  ^ervenimua 
tuque  ad  unibilicos. 

A  small  stick  was  passed  through  the  tube,  serving  as  it  were  for 
tux  axis  to  the  cylinder,  and  on  both  of  its  ends,  which  projected 
beyond  the  disc*  iTory,  goldeUi  or  painted  knobs  were  fastened* 
nese  knobs  are  the  cornua,  or  nmbilici.  The  stick  itself  was 
named  in  later  Greek«  Kopraiuoy, 

Before  this,  howeTGr»  the  bases  of  the  roll  were  carefully  eat* 
smoothed  with  pumice-stone,  and  dyed  black.  [Isid,  vi.  12.]  These 
are  the  gemmos  Jroniea,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  the  mnbHid  or 
oomua.  [Biart.  L  ^7tjinm$pumiicaiag  11^  ranm  pumio$i  Txii.  72$ 
Oatnll.  nil.  8.]  It  is  worthy  of  remark*  that  generally  In  the  paint- 
ings at  Hercnlanenm  and  Pompdiy  nothing  is  to  be  seen  represent- 
ing sneh  knobs,  and  that  no^traoe  of  tibem  has  been  disooYored  in 
the  Hereidaneaa  manuscripts. 

In  order  to  preserve  tiie  rolls  more  elfeetoally  from  damage, 
they  were  wrapped  up  in  pardnnent,  which  was  dyed  on  the  ontp 
side  with  [iui  ];le,  or  with  ihe  beautiful  yellow  of  the  luhmt  ItUea, 
{Genista  tinctorioj  Linn.)  This  envelope  (not  a  capsa)  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  simply  ditpBepa^  and  by  the  Romans  membrana. 
Martial  uses  for  it,  x.  93,  purpurea  toya.  [iii.  2;  viii.  72,  nmrice 
ctUtut ;  i.  67 : 

Kee  mnbfllds  enltiu  atqne  nembnuui.] 

The  Greek  airrvQai  is  something  biniilar.  Cic.  Attic,  ir.  5.  Ilesych. 
<jLTTv,3(n,  Sfp^arimi  crToXaL.  Nothin<?  elsc  is  meant  by  Mart.  xi.  1, 
when  he  says,  cuUus  muJhm  non  q^tidiana^  See  the  wood-cut  in 

I  'inally  came  the  title,  tituluSy  indejCj  which  was  written  on  a 
narrow  stnp  of  papyrusy  or  parclmienty  in  deep  red  colour^  coccwm. 
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or  nunitm,  [Mart.  zii.  3,  qmd  titufum  poteia.  Sen.  de  Tranq,  An,  m 
nidiee$,  Cic.  ad  Att,  ir.  4,  &,  (rcXXv^SoiWt  aee  p.  3dl] ;  but  it  k  noi 
my  to  say  where  this  tlcket  was  plaoed. 

WlDkelmann,  S42y  deoiea  that  the  rolls  were  hound;  at  least  no 
traiae  of  it  was  to  he  found  on  those  at  Hereolaneom.  It  k  tras 
that  Mardalt  ziy*  86,  sa jSy  SMnium : 

OoMtrtctoa  niti  daa  nfld  UbeUoi, 
AdMittam  t!iMM  traoMqne  bktte*; 

but,  not  to  mention  that  others  read  cojistructoSf  it  is  not  very  clear 
how  tho  constriiKfere  could  servo  aa  a  protection  against  the  f»?!''c 
and  Uaitcs.  So  that  this  one  passage  otfcrs  no  positiTo  proof. 
[Herzherg  explains  constrictos  hy  smoothedy  and  quotes  Cic  de  Or. 
i.  42,  qwB  (art)  r«n  diuoluiam  con^liUinarti,  U  ecNUlrjiyvntf ;  but 
there^  eow^ngere  means  to  glue  together,  not  to  smoothe.  In  Plin. 
liii.  12|  26,  constHnffere  means  merely  to  eompr^.  And  so  in 
Bfart.  camtritsio9  k  not  a  technical  expression;  but  most  likely 
means,  that  the  rolb  were  wound  round  so  tightly,  as  to  prevent 
vennm  from  getting  in,  altogether,  or  nearly  so  J  The  cover  its«l( 
or  the  single  book  complete,  was  called  by  the  Greek  name  loimtt, 
Blart.  i.  67. 

The  passages  in  which  the  ancient  authors  enter  into  a  mora 
detailed  account  of  the  ornaments  of  tho  hooks,  now  remain  to  he 
ezamined.  In  the  fint  place,  let  us  quote  the  well-known  passi^ 
ofTibnlluSriii.  1,9: 

Lutea  sed  i)iveiim  involvat  nienihriiua  libclium, 

Pumex  ct  caiiuii  t^udcsat  aiitu  cornoii : 
Sommaque  prvtexat  tenuis  Castigia  charts, 

lodieat  ut  nomen  litem  keta  hmoiu: 
Atqoa  kter  gemlus  pinguitur  oonma  ftoatet; 

8k  eteniin  oomtmn  mittwe  oportflt  opas. 

The  author  cannot  renounce  tiic  supposition  expressed  in  his 
Eleg.  Roni.f  that  it  should  be  read  ^  /  / V  •■}'•( rt't :  tor  since  the  poet 
is  speaking  of  the  in'h  r,  and  the  book  was  rolled  uj)  in  a  m'  rnbr^nui, 
the  title  could  not  possibly  have  been  upon  the  chorta  h^vli',  or  the 
membrajia  would  have  concealed  it.  Tenuis  charta  would  bc  the 
Strip  upon  which  the  title  was  written  with  minium. 

The  description  iu  Ovid,  TrUt,  i.  1,  6,  is  more  complete : 

Neo  te  porpureo  velont  vaodak  fbeo: 

Non  est  conveniens  Inctibua  ille  color. 
Ncc  titiilus  minio,  nec  cedro  charta  notetiuv 

Candida  n»^c  nigra  comua  fronte  tcoraM. 
Nec  fragili  <^cniina;  poliantur  pumice  ^ntea, 
Birsutus  posaa  ut  videare  comtt. 
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mi  tXiai  of  Maitialt  iii.  Q,  most  eompveheiiBlTe  of  nil : 

Cadro  niino  lieet  mdIniIm  ptnnetm. 
El  frootis  g«mioo  daotni  honore 
Fietb  liuniri«ri8  nmbilicu ; 
Et  te  porpuru  delicatA  Telet, 
£t  ooeoo  rubeat  superbus  index. 

Compare  i.  67» yvl  12p  [r.  6.  GattilL  tiii: 

.  • .  eharUe  i«gte»  ootI  libti, 

Dinota  planbo  6t  punioo         wnTiiffc  J 

Lastly,  Lneiaii  affnrds  a&  interartiog  contribution,  np6f  htaShtvrwp 
iii.  p.  llZp  rhn  yckp  iXarSda  loai  aMt  Wf  ra  ^t^^Xia  ml  ^X/rrttf 
mI,  jcal  ^uutoKkjfg,  jmI  w/mcdimit  jwd  JSktU^t  ry  k^k^  icat  K^dp^, 
«bI  btx^Bipat  fr*ptfia^€i9f  mi  SfttpaKovs  cWt^ir,  w  W  diroXotHrwr ; 
and  irtpt  rtfy  (Vri  fuaO^  avv6trr<0Py  sub  fin.,  airavrrr  yap  atcpi^eat  Sfiotoi 
tl<Ti  roTf  /caXXi<rrotr  tovtois  ^i^XioiSi  <2v  ^utrot  fity  ot  oft^KiXoi,  irop- 

The  Uhrarii  were  no  doubt  charjBre*!  with  thus  equipping  the 
books.  Cic.  Attic,  iv.  4.  [la  the  fulldwing^  letter,  whore  Cicero 
writes,  Tilbli-jtln-ram  meam  t%i%  piincerunt  coiistruetione  et  «7/vW#, 
Herzberg  conjectures  constrietvm^.  But  the  technical  meaning  of 
o>ri?frif)'j*'re  is  anrninst  this  emendation.  Constntrfio  means:  the 
arrangeoient,  and  glueing  together  of  both  the  newly-written  Inioks, 
which  as  yet  ooosistod  of  separate  strips  of  paper,  and  also  of  the 
old  Tolumea  that  were  injured  by  age  or  use.  This  was  done  by 
the  glutinatorea^  mentioned  in  the  previous  letter.  So  that  Cioero 
^eaki  of  two  things  in  both  letters;  the  constructio,  (or  fastening 
the  rolls  together)t  and  tho  attaching  the  tWicM^  with  which  is 
oonoected  the  colouring  the  hack»  the  eorer,  etc.  They 

tint  wrote  books  upon  separate  leares,  and  afterwards  glued  all 
these  together.  Ulpian»  Dig.  xzzlL  1, 52:  Pmcn^^  I9ni  ntrndtim 
maXUati^  nondum  cofi^tulttiali.] 

It  became  usual  to  hare  the  portrait  of  tho  author  painted  on 
the  first  page.   Senec  dit  Traitiq,  An.  9;  Martial,  sir.  186: 

Qoam  brevis  hnmsiisiim  oepiC  nMmliiaaa  Haroiism  t 
'Ipdns  volttw  inima  tabdia  g«rit. 

We  may  also  perhaps  assume  that  tho  paintings  ia  the  Vatican, 
Virgil  and  Terence,  arc  imitations  of  a  more  ancient,  or,  at  least, 
ancient  custom!  Pliny  acUluces  Greek  botanical  works,  in  which 
the  plants  wero  < dj  lr  I,  xxv.  2,  4, 

Tho  followin-  eriL^raving,  taken  from  a  drawing:  in  Gell's  Pom- 
petana,  ii.  187,  though  not  existing  in  any  oiic  place  as  a  painting 
at  Pompeii,  may  neTertheless  be  considered  antique,  as  it  consists 
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of  A  union  of  all  the  usual  implements  of  writing,  collected  tnm  ft 
greal  manber  of  aneienfc  paintingi  in  the  two  ruinxi  citi«. 


On  the  left  is  a  dnmlar  wooden  or  metal  case,  with  a  lid,  con- 
taining  six  books  or  Tolumes  rolled  up  and  labelled,  each  according 
to  its  conteutly  lo  as  to  be  easily  distinguished.  Below  this  lies  a 
ttyhu  and  a  pentagonal  inkstand,  not  unlike  those  now  in  oommon 
use.  In  the  oenftre  lies  a  pen  made  of  reed,  and  thence  called 
cakmtu.  Neit  to  the  ease  of  books  is  the  taUUa  or  toMo,  joined 
together  as  with  hinges,  and  sometimes,  perhaps  always,  oowed 
with  wax.  Another  sort  is  hung  up  above  this,  where  the  styha 
serres  as  a  pin  to  suspend  it  against  the  walL  A  sort  of  thick 
book  of  tablets,  open,  lies  to  the  right  of  the  last  In  the  eentM 
are  seen  single  rolumes  in  cases,  one  of  which  is  open  on  the  left, 
and  the  other  shut.  On  the  right  are  four  rolumes,  lying  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  want  no  explanation,  two  of  which  hare  thehr  titles, 
one  attached  to  the  papyrut  itKHjt,  and  the  other  fh>m  tiie  umUKem 
or  cylinder  of  wood  in  its  centre.  The  form  of  the  books  naturally 
dictated  the  shape  of  the  cases  containing  them ;  they  were  cylin- 
drical  or  round,  greater  or  smaller,  according  as  they  were  designed 
to  hold  one  or  many  rolls ;  generally  perhaps  of  wood,  on  account 
of  its  lightness.  Plin.  xvi.  43,  84.  Cupsce  or  scrinia-^  is  the  name 
of  the  cases;  and  when  Pliny  distinguishes  them,  he  p<'rhap?,  under 
the  latter  term,  understands  the  larger  ones.  See  Bottig.  Sah.  i. 
p.  102.  Mart.  i.  3,  Scrinin  da  uMgnis ;  me  mantis  una  capit ;  or 
because  in  the  scrinia,  only  books,  letters,  and  writings,  were  pre- 
served, but  in  the  capsules,  other  things  also.  PUu.  xv.  17,  1«; 
Mart.  XL  8;  [vr,  33:  PUna  labaratit  hab&u  cum  Bcrinia  Ubrii, 
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Plinjy  Til,  90f  mentionB  Alexandei^a  costly  aerinimii.]  They  «re 
nol  unfreqiie&tly  to  be  fotmd  aloqg  with  Bonwii  ttetoei  dad  in 
ihie  toga.  [Svet  Chnmm,dt  tkOua  tj/M otkndUmrp  hahUit  itdeniiB  ae 
pattiata,  apponUi  duobm  MerwrnJ]  When  a  Roman  had  need  of 
documents  in  pablio  businets*  his  sorininm  was  otrried  after  him 
by  a  dare,  and  duldren  of  quality  aooompanied  to  school  by 
m^aptarim,  [On  ajonmey,  books  wore  thnscairied.  OatolLUTilL 

JXtm,  qpod  Mriptoran  ima  isigiia  Mt  €opia  ne^ 
Hoc  una  ex  mnltlfl  espnila  me  mtigaitm,} 

At  Other  times  its  most  natmral  position  was  beside  the  Isetm 
in  the  eMendmn.  Plio.  Ep.  r,       Although  emtodn 
were  kept  on  purpose^  still  it  is  not  unlikely  that  tiiey  (scrinia)  were 
sealed,  especially  when  important  documents  were  dopoaited  in 
iiiem.  Martial,  1.  67  : 

Secreta  qn.pro  rairmina  et  rudes  curai, 
Quas  ituvic  uiius,  scriiiiuque  signatAa 
Custodit  ipoe  virginis  pater  ofaarta. 
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8  Boon  as  the  desire  for  foreigii  and  domestio  literature  becane 


XX  generaU  and  men  «£  letters*  or  those  who  afRseted  to  be  se^ 
began  to  consider  a  library  in  their  home  indispensable,  pcrMMM 
were  to  be  found  who  gained  their  liTdihood  by  supplying  this 
want.   When  Cicero,  ad  Quint,  Fr,  iii.  4,  writes,  De  (tMtbtHms  fiM 

Grceca  mpplenda,  libris  commutandis,  LiUinii  comparandts  valde 
velim  ist'i  confici. — Scl  ego  mihi  ipsi  isia  per  quern  agam  non  habrf^o^ 
tieqm  enim  vetialia  suntf  qtm  quidrm  pl'iceantj  etc.,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  any  thinp^  else  is  alluded  to  than  a  regular  trade  in  boots. 
He  speaks  also  in  like  manner  of  the  copies  of  the  laws  sold  by  thti 
librariif  Lf^'j.  iii.  20,  a  librariis  pftimiiH;  pHbln-'.<  /i(')-is  -^v/i^w/ir/Zcr^a 
memoiHam  publicam  nullum  habtm»Sf  antl  mentions,  Philipp.  ii.  9,  a 
taherna  Jibrnriaf  in  wliicb  Clod  ins  took  refuge.  Under  Augustus, 
wo  find  it  already  bec-oming  a  dlstinrt  trado,  and  Horace  himself 
mentions  the  brothers,  iSoaiif  by  whom  his  poems  were  sold.  Epist. 
i.  20»  2f  ut  prostss  Sosiorum  pumice  levU.  Art.  Poet.  345:  Hie 
meret  cera  fiber  SmUs  (viz.  the  book,  qui  miscuit  utile  dmlci.)  [Under 
the  first  EmperorSy  the  trade  reached  its  highest  prosperity*  and 
seyeral  librarii  are  mentioned  in  old  authors  or  inscriptions,  aa 
Tryphon,  the  publisher  of  Qninctilian  and  Martial.  Mart.  It.  72 ; 
zUL  3;  Quinet.  /utt.  Pm^ ;  and  Doms  in  Senec.  De  hmef.  rii.  6.] 
These  librarii  at  fint  transcribed  the  books  themsolTes,  [whenee 
their  name,]  and  no  donbt  kept  assistants  for  the  greater  and  more 
rapid  mnltiplicatton  of  copies  of  them.  [These  scribes  were  some 
of  them  the  booksellen*  slayesi  some  freedmeo,  who  worked  for 
hire.  Probably  one  person  dictated  to  seTeral  at  once.  The  B<^ 
mans  of  quslity  had  also  their  slaTes,  librarii,  (see  abOTe^)  who 
copied  the  works  of  their  masters  or  others ;  so  Pomponins  Atticuw 
Nep.  AtL  13 ;  €ic.  ad  AH,  ir.  4,  5 ;  xiL  6 ;  zri.  0.  He  even  made 
a  trade  of  it,  and  kept  copies  of  several  of  Cicero's  works  on  sale. 
Cic.  ad  An.  xii.  12,  and  44  ;  ii.  2.  The  labours  of  the  scribe  were 
no  doubt  often  lessened  by  dictation.  I'liny  i^Ep.  iv.  7)  says  that 
Uej^ulus  had  \\\^  soii'b  life  in  c.rempluria  traiiscriptum  mi/U\]  Thov 
also  went  by  the  name  of  biblwj-^olm^  Mart.  iv.  71,  xiii.  3;  PolL 
vii.  33,  /Si^XiW  KOirqXoi^  ^ifSXiOKanTjXoi  ;  Luc.  npo^  anal^.  i.  4,  24. 

Their  business  seems  mostly  to  have  been  considered  merely  in  a 
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neraalile  fioiiit  of  'new,  whence  oeleri^  was  desired  rather  thtn 
conectoess.  On  this  eooonnt  Martial  Tindicates  himself,  ii.  8 ; 

81  qua  Tidebnntor  cbartis  tiU,  leeCor,  in  btb 

8ir«  obteofs  olmit,       Latiu  parom : 
Nod  mew  mk  mtot;  Doenlt  Ubrariii*  fllft, 

Diini  propont  wmu  unimmwa  tibi* 

And  for  this  reason  anUiors  obliged  their  fKends  by  looking 
over  their  copies,  and  correcting  the  errors,  Mart.  vii.  1 1 :  Co'jis  me 
calamo  manuqtte  nostra  emen<fnre  mens  libeUos  :  and  Epist,  16  : 

Hos  iiido  licet  in.spras  vel  Iroo, 
Septem  quos  tibi  mittimus  libellos, 
Anctoria  ealama  rat  notatos. 
Hise  fUli  prathun  ftdt  litimu 

[Cic.  ad  An,  xri.  6,  eas  ego  perspmam,  corrigam^  turn  denique 
edentur.j 

In  Martial's  time  tlieso  librarii,  or  bibliopolce,  had  their  shops, 
fa^^nice,  chiefly  about  the  ArrjiUtum,  i.  4,  118;  but  elsewhere  also, 
i.  2,  as  in  the  Vicus  Sandalariust  Gell.  xviii.  4 :  In  Sandalario  forte 
npi\i4  librarios  fuimus,  Oalen.  de  libr.  suis,  iy,  361 :  €v  yap  2ai»- 
BaXtaptm  xaff  &  5^  nXtiara  rAw  iv  *P<^fiJf  ^i^uma\«iwp  iariv,  k.  t.  X, 

[In  the  Sigillariis,  Gell.  r.  4,  ii.  3.]  The  titles  of  the  books  on  sale 
weco  suspended  on  the  doors  of  the  shops,  or  if  the  labema  were 
mider  a  portico,  on  the  pillars  in  front  of  it.  Thus  Mart.  i.  118, 
describes  the  place  where  his  epigrams  were  to  be  sold : 

Afgi  nempe  soles  snbire  letmn : 
Contra  CfesAris  est  forum  taberna, 
Prnptis  postibtis  hinc  et  inde  totis, 
Omnes  ut  dto  perlegaa  poetas. 

And  this  is  what  Horace,  Art,  Poet.  372,  refers  to :  medioeribm 

more 

plainly,  iSSol*  L  4, 71, 

Nolla  tabcoma  macs  habaa^  naqua  pHa  Ubelloi; 

on  which  see  Hdndorf  s  remains.  Comp.  Seneca,  £|p.  38.  [The 
nbelTCS  of  the  tabenm  were  called  nidi;  in  these  the  works  lay 
boond.  Mart.  1. 118,  remm  pwnke  purpuraqm  euUumf  ▼ill.  61 : 

Nec  umbiliciB  qnod  decorus  et  cedro 
Spargor  pOT  omnes  Roma  qaai  tenet  gentes.] 

The  prioo  at  which  the  bo<  \v<  re  sold,  after  all,  appears  but 
Tno(]orato,  cspeciallv  whon  wo  rcincnihpr  that  tho  cost  of  the  ex- 
ternal ornaments  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  Martial,  i.  118,  says, 
the  bookseller  (dabifc) 

Rasum  puinice  pnrptiraqne  cultnm 
0anariia  tibi  quinqoe  Martialem  | 
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and  yet  this  first  book  contained  119  EpigramB,  some  of  them  tele- 
imbiy  long.  He  places  the  piioe  still  lower  in  Ep,  67»  where  he 
eidalms  to  a  pk^fioHm, 

Erraa,  meomm  tta  Avire  libroram. 

Fieri  poetam  pn<»ftp  qui  jmtas  tanti. 

8<'rij>tt!n\  quiiuti  coiistet  et  tomua  vilis 

Noa  sex  ^lar.itur,  uut  Ueceni  sophos  nummls. 

And  Tryphon,  he  could  actually  sell  the  Xenia  for  two 

sesterces.  Bee  xiii.  3.  It  is  true  he  says  of  his  poems  (ii.  1),  hoc 
una  peragit  librarius  hora^  so  that  perhaps  the  bioding  often  cost 
more  than  the  book.  [Sidon.  Apoll.  v.  16.] 

In  what  rehition  the  bookseller  and  author  stood  to  each  other, 
is  not  an  nninterestiag  subject  lor  enquiry.  People  are  usually  in- 
dined  to  suppose  that  the  andent  authois  wrote  only  iox  tha  sake 
of  fepiitadon»  and  did  not  expect  any  pecuniaiy  lemunerstion*  K 
however,  this  may  be  considered  as  in  general  true^  and  espedally 
in  the  earlier  times,  still  there  is  no  doubt,  that  in  ether  caeet, 
writers  obtained  a  substantial  gain  firom  their  woiks.  Thk  is  not 
condttded  fhim  the  pauperia$  impulU  andaXf  itl  twrsMt  /aeertm ;  for 
at  that  period  Horace  had  only  publidied  poems  intended  for  dron* 
lation  among  friends,  but  by  which  be  hoped  to  recommend  himself 
to  the  great  See  SaL  I  4,  71.  Still  if  Plantns,  Terence,  and 
others,  sold  their  comedies  to  the  JSdiles,  [Gell.  iii.  3 ;  Jut.  tu.  87,] 
it  will  surely  not  appear  etran  that  other  authors  should  recdre 
remuneration  for  their  labour.  Thus  the  elder  Pliny  was  offered 
by  a  private  individual  the  sum  of  400,000  scst.  IV.r  Iiia  Comment 
tarii  electorum,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  6.  This  was,  it  is  true,  not  the  offer  of 
a  bookseller,  but  Martial  frequently  states,  that  transactions  of  this 
nature  <1hI  take  place  between  them,  as  for  instmioe,  when  he 
recomiiK  iuls  those  who  wished  to  have  his  poems  presented  or  lent 
to  them,  to  jmrcliaRe  tbom  of  his  bookgeller,  iv.  71 : 

Exigis  \it  (Inaem  nostros  tilii,  Ciuincte,  Ubellot: 

Non  haheo,  Bed  habet  bibliupola  Trvphon. 
"       dabo  pro  nugis,  et  emam  tua  carmina  aanus  ? 
Kon,  inquia^  DmtImii  tam  fiitne.**  Nec  tgo, 

Comp.  i.  118,  where  the  poet  Tcry  humorously  declines  lending 
thorn:  but  the  matter  is  quite  clear  from  xi.  los.  when  he  declares 
he  will  conclude  the  book,  because  bo  wants  money! 

Qoamru  tam  longo  potera^  aiitur  e«>A«  Hbello, 

Lector,  adhne  a  rae  disticha  pnuca  petis. 
S«d  Lupos  luuram,  puerique  diaria  poacunt. 
Leetor,  mItb,  ttnom,  diidniiiiMqiM?  Vrie. 

Wlion,  therefore,  he  elsewhere  desigimtes  the  business  of  the 
poet  as  a  poor  one,  xiv.  219,  nullof  r^er&Uia  numtnos  carmimh 
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(eomp.  i.  77,)  ibis  must  be  understood  of  the  tmallaeflB  of  the  pey 
Id  oomperiflon  with  that  of  other  produethe  ocenpatiooa,  [for«  the 
lenumenitioii  he  got  for  his  fourteen  boob  of  Bpigmnfly  was  moch 
too  little  to  iiipport  him  during  the  nnmber  of  yeeri  he  was 
wiithigiji  and  t.  1$,  where  he  eertahilj  says* 

At  nnmi  oonfiv»  «it  eombntorqfw  UtMHiM^ 
Bt  tutDm  gmtb  pagliift  noitim  placet. 

he  only  meaD8»  that  those  who  took  pleasore  in  his  poensy  did  not 
rewand  the  anther*  at  had  been  the  case  in  VixgU's  time;  in  the 
•ame  way  he  oomphdns,  li.  3»  that  he  was  no  richer  for  his  epigrams 
being  read  in  Britain,  Spain»  and  Oanl;  for  nmU  Boceultu  im  mem. 
Thisy  howerer,  does  not  exdnde  the  possibility  of  his  having,  by 
some  st^ulation  with  the  bookseller,  derived  a  profit;  and  it  is 
ineonoeiTable  how  Martial,  who,  according  to  his  own  accouut,  was 
always  in  want  of  money,  should  have  endured  quietly  to  look  on, 
while  Trvphon,  or  Pollius,  or  Secundus,  made  a  considerable  profit 
of  his  poems ;  for  wc  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  books  were  Tcry 
successful.  Sec  Hor.  Art.  Poet.  345;  Mart.  xiv.  194;  [xiii.  3,  vi.  61: 
Meqne  sinus  omnis,  me  manus  omnis  habet.] 

and  as  regards  a  later  period,  8uipic.  Sever.  Dial.  i.  23,  who  is 
quoted  by  Schotteren,  in  his  rather  superficial  treatise  De  libranis  et 
bibliopolis  aniiquorum,  and  in  Poleni  ISuppI.  thr<i.  <7r.  torn.  iii.  [Sen. 
dt  Ben.  vii.  6,  calls  the  pul>lisher  emptoTf  which  shews  that  he  ac- 
quired the  copyright  by  purchase.] 

Some  of  the  copies,  however,  found  their  way,  in  the  shape  of 
waste  paper,  into  the  taTerns,  and  to  the  vendors  of  salt-fish,  from 
whom  the  school-children  obtained  what  they  needed.  See  Biart. 
ir.  86^  iiL  2,  ziii.  1,  and  particukrly  vi.  60,  7 1 

Qtuun  multi  tineas  pascnnt  blattaaqne  diiert^ 
Et  redimunt  aoli  cannina  doota  ooqoi. 

It  was  not  in  Bome  and  Oreeoe  only,  or  in  the  countries  into 
which  Greek  refinement  was  introdooed,  that  the  literature  of 
Bome  was  disseminated;  bnt  also  among  the  less  dTiliaed  pro- 
▼inces.  Hence  Honoe  says  of  a  good  book,  tram  mart  curret,  and 
llartial  is  read  in  Ganl,  Spaln>  and  Britahi.  [vii.  8$,  Tiii.  61,  z.  |04, 
Iz.  100,  li.  9»  xii.  S.]  So  also^PUn.  Mpki,  iz.  11:  BiNkp<>Uu  Lng^ 
duni  me  turn  puMam,  oc  tamto  MmHu8  sv  UUrk  fuiv  eognavi  vmdi- 
tori  UbOoB  msot.  [Sidon.  Apoll.  JBrjp.  ix.  7;  Hor.  Bp.  i,  90,  13. 
The  booksdlen^  shops  were  fiohionable  lonngee.  Oell.  xriii,  4,  At 
muHorum  Amnlmim  c««n.  lili.  30b  t.  4.  See  Schmidt.  Gmdkk^ 
der  Venk^Gtauhens  fr^MU  in  tnim  M0^^ 
portant  work  ] 
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THE  LETTER. 

THE  Boman  of  quality,  who  wen  at  his  Btudic^s  ubp<]  to  avail 
himself  of  the  hands  of  another  to  write  extracts  tor  him,  still 
more  generally  employed  a  slave  in  his  correspondence,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  (he  impedimonts  thrown  in  its  way,  by  the 
want  of  publio  oonreyanoeB,  appears  to  have  been  tolerably  rapid. 
They  had  slafee  or  freedmen  for  the  purpose,  ab  epistoUsy  who  be* 
loDged  to  the  clam  of  the  iibranii  and  were  also  called  ad  manum^ 
a  mafMii  amammm.  Orell.  Iiuscr.  1641. 2874.  Jucundtu  Domiiim 
BSwU  Ubrariut  ad  montim.  Orelli,  it  ia  tnie»  makes  the  distinctioQ ; 
(i&rarnii^  id&m^  ad  mammn  s  but  the  amanaenaiB  la  called  also 
libnuriuB.  Cio  MUe.  ir.  16 :  EpiUoke  nottrm  itmtum  habetd  mjftttno-^ 
mmf  uf  m  fM  librarUB  Jkn  eanmUlamiui,  Plin,  ▼if*  26$  (GEtaiem) 
tpistohi  tanUamm  r$rum  quaiemaB  pariUr  UbrariU  dkiam  ati4»  m 
nikU  atiud  agertt,  §eptmcu  (accepimua).  As  oorrespondenoe  waa  fre- 
quently cairied  on  in  Greek*  they  bad  also  Ubr.  ab  tfitkUt  Grmomt 
(OreU.  24S7X  as  weU  aa  a6  tpkkliM  Xa<t«M.  Id.  2897. 

Before  a  letter  was  ready  to  be  dispatehed,  Ato  things  were 
requhredi  wfakdi  we  Had  mentioned  all  tcigether  in  Plank  Baeek. 
iT.4,  64; 

Cam.  Nmw  ta  M  IntriH  Fiitodm^  ad  BMchid«in,  atqoe  (ffer  dt> 
Pi.  Quid?  Chb.  Miud,  c«wn,  «l  tabeUas  At  liAiun. 

The  ring  comes  afterwards.  Of  these,  tho  tdMlw  were,  like  the  pw- 
gillareSy  or  codicilli  [codicillus  and  co<ie.r  is  properly  phirium  Otlmla^ 
rttm  conte^Ttiis.  Sen.  ile  Brev.  Vit.  13;  Isid.  ri.  13],  thin  tal  U  ts  i.f 
wood  (the  pugillares  also  of  ivory  or  citrus,  Mart.  xir.  3,  and  of 
parchment,  ib.  7),  and  were  covered  over  with  wax,  {(ynA.Art.  Am.  i. 
437,  cera  nww  in/iisa  tabellis),  in  wiiich  the  letters  were  formed  with 
attiliu.    [hid.  vi.  8,  Ante  cJuirtm  et 

ex  ligiw  Cixiictllls  epistol>mun  coUoqiici  srribebayUur.  Ovid.  Am.  i,  12; 
Festus  8.  v.]  They  naturally  varied  in  size.  Fur  elegant  lovo- 
letters,  very  small  tablets  were  used,  which  bore  a  name  of  doubt- 
All  signification, — VitdUanu   Mart.  xir.  8  and  9»  VUMwL 

Quod  minimot  ctrnis,  mittii  nos  cradis  aniottu 
[Schol.  ad  Jm.  ix.  36.]  Of  this  descripUon  are  the  UUMb  whieh 
Amor  brings  to  Polyphemns  in  an  antique  painOog.  Still,  leilen 
were  also  written  on  papyros.   Oe.  Fam.  viL  18  [oi  Qu. >K  it  15; 
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UIp.  Dig,  xuUi.  9, 3]»  and  Mart.  xay.  11,  with  the  T^m^^  ChartCB 

Sen  Icviter  noto,  sen  caro  missa  sodali, 
Omnes  iftta  lolet  oharta  vocare  laot. 

Ai  Ihe  imootli  tnr&ceB  thus  eoTered  with  wax  could  not  bo  oUowod 
to  reit  upon  one  another*  and  by  insertiog  a  board  between  ^em* 
the  writmg  would  hare  been  obliterated  by  the  premire^  we  mnit 
suppOM  that  the  tablets  had  a  somewhat  elevated  border.  This 
tiq^position  gams  probabititj fiom  an antiquo  painting  hi  Mti9,Barb, 
vi  t.  35»  in  which  a  girl  is  holdhig  the  stiliis  and  the  pugillares,  the 
two  tablets  of  which  clearly  exhibit  such  an  derated  border.  So 
also  in  Gell's  Pomp.  11.  187. 

The  letter  being  ended,  the  tabelUs  were  boimd  together  by  a 
linen  thread,  or  more  correctly,  a  fine  pack-thread,  probably  cross- 
ways,  and  where  the  string  was  fastened,  were  sealed  with  wax,  (seo 
concemmg  this  and  the  sealing^-earth,  creiula,  Cic.  Ver.  iv,  9  ;  B( ck- 
iiiann,  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  Erjiiid.  i.  474),  and  stamped  witii  tlio  ring. 
Plauu  Bacch.  4,  96 : 

Cedo  tu  cerom  ac  linom  actutum,  a^e  obliga,  obaigna  dto. 

Cic  CatiL  iii.  (:  ^  M  Umgum  tit,  Quiriteif  tabeUaa  ptf^ftni  ju8$i* 
mmtf  qum  a  fuo^  dieebantur  dake,  Primum  Mkmdkmu  Csik^  mg* 
Html.*  togmmL  No§Ummineidmu$:  Uffimuif  Eratier^fftum^pikti 
mofKi.  If  the  letter  were  written  by  the  Ubrarnm,  this  seal  alibrded 
tbe  only  gnamntee  of  its  genuineness,  for  whlelL  reason  the  seal  was 
generally  ezaminedy  previous  to  openii^  the  letter*  and  before  ii 
was  iijured  by  cutting  the  string  asunder.  We  should  almost  sup. 
pose  that  the  handwriting,  bdng  on  wax,  and  in  undal  ciiancter« 
must  have  been  dii&cult  to  recognise,  and  jet  the  proof  of  the 
lettet^s  authenticity  is  often  taken  from  this.  Flautos  himself  says 
(Bocdl.  T.  78):  fiam  propltrta  U  wlo  sert^sine,  ut  pater  €ogne§eai 
Utera$  quando  legat.  So  Cicero  in  the  passage  quoted  above^  and 
frequently.  Comp.  Orid,  ffmnd,  xr.  1;  fiaUn.  J^.  L  8.  [The 
address  was^  of  course,  written  on  the  outside.  Ill  a  fresco  at 
Pompeii,  there  is  n  letter  addressed  M.  Lucretio*] 

As  the  advantage  of  public  posts  was  not  known,  they  were 
obliged  to  dispatch  special  messengers,  unless  an  opportunity  by 
chance  occurred,  uiid  frequently  to  very  remote  plaeos  :  tabellarii 
Icept  for  this  purpose,  therefore,  were  the  regular  Icttor-carriei-s  of 
priTate  persons,  and  are  often  mentioned.  Sec  Cic.  PkiL  ii.  31 ; 
Fam.  xii.  12,  xiv.  22 ;  Ver7\  iii.  79 ;  Auct.  bell  Hi»p.  12, 16, 18,  [It 
remains  to  bo  observed  that  the  above  tabella?  were  used  as  writing- 
materials  generally ;  and  not  merely  for  correspondence.    So  the 
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school- tablets,  and  the  tabul<B  tesiamenti  (also  called  cera*).  Hein- 
dorf  and  Wiistcniann  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5,  54.  Small  tablets  {frmiU 
lare$f  codicilli)  were  used  as  pocket-books  to  note  down  anythintr  at 
will  Auson.  Ephjr.  146,  bipaten.^  pnr^lar.  Son.  Ep.  108.  Aocord- 
ing  to  the  number  of  leavef?,  they  were  called  dlpAv^hu  frrpftfrhi.  or 
triplices.  Martial  xiv.  6.  The  outor  sido  was  often  ornamcutod  with 
vmrjp  gold,  or  sUrer.  Orell.  Imcr.  3838,  puffiUares  membranaceoa 
Mm  opereiUia  d)ords.  Top.  Toe.  8.  A  stile  (<ti^ta,  graphium)  was 
Attached,  (Isid.  ti.  9 ;  Martial  xiv.  21),  the  one  end  of  which  was 
poUited  for  writing,  tlie  uthcr  blunt  for  erasure.  Hence  ttUum  ver^ 
Ufft.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  10^  72;  Oio.  K«rr.  iy.  41.  In  the  d»jB  of  the 
enipevoi%  the  ooninls»  protors,  and  other  inagistnteB»  used,  upon 
taking  office,  to  preNnt  their  friendi  with  very  oottly  teMBla» 
adorned  with  the  portrait  of  the  donor»  and  all  sorts  of  symbo- 
lioal  derieea.  Symmaoh.  iL  81»  t.  (M^  tU.  76i  iz.  110;  Ciawt 
m  Ailieib.  liL  846. 

Qal  (le.  dentcs)  seett  ftm»  In  ttbidas  aaroqiis  nteantss, 
Imeriptt  ratOtPB  o«lato  CQorab  nomen 
P«r  ptocws  «t  nOgos  «at, 

Shmond.  ad  8idon.  Ap.  Ep.  TiiL  6.  Serml  of  theae  imy  diptydii 
are  preterred;  only  one  of  the  commoner  wax-tablets»  dating  fiom 
167  ▲.D.f  which  was  found  in  1790^  in  TransylTanla.  1%  it  made  of 
fir>woody  witili  writing  on  four  sideB.] 
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THE  LECTICA  AND  THE  CAlililAGEa 

WTH  the  gTMl  loTe  of  oomtot  thai  distingqahed  ihe  upper 
isakB  of  tfie  Romen  world  in  kter  timetb  ve  may  eaitty 
inuigiiie  thai  anfficteiit  proniion  was  made  for  ihe  meaits  of  hnxH 
motion,  onacoompaaied  by  any  exertion  on  their  own  part.  We 
ilumid  Ibrm  a  very  emmeooa  eonoeption  if  we  fimeied  that  the 
Soniani  did  not  poeBeas,  as  well  as  the  niodeniB»  their  trvfeiling, 
itate»  and  hackney  equipages:  on  the  oontrary,  tiie  meaaa  of  oon- 
Tejanoe  in  their  times,  though  not  ao  r^gukrly  organiied  aa  our 
ttage-coaobes  and  omnibuses,  nor  so  generally  used  by  all  etaiweni 
were  even  more  numerous,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  puqiose  they  were  intended  to  answer,  although  this 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  (to  us  unknown)  sy&tiim  oi'  slaves, 
and  also  depended  on  Londitions  of  climate. 

These  subjects  iiave  l>een  often  and  circumstantially  treated  of, 
and  but  little  of  importance  remains  to  be  added,  so  that  wo  Bhall 
rather  seek  to  select  and  properly  apply  the  more  essential  quints 
of  what  has  already  been  made  known.  The  most  important 
writings  are:  Bclu  lTcri,  De  re  vfhieulari  tWm*m,  lib.  ii.,  in  Poleni 
th^A.  t.  v.,  to  which  is  appended,  jD«  veJiictdis  antiquis  diatribe;  Beck- 
mann,  Beitr.  ».  Geseh.  d.  Erfind.  i.  390;  and  Ginzrot,  I>i6  Wllgen  nnd 
I^ahrweryj  dtr  Oriechen  und  Ri^mer  und  and.  alt.  VSlk.  2  vols.  4; 
a  work  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  written  by  a  oonnoisseur 
in  these  matters,  though  as  a  philologist  he  is  by  no  means  all  we 
could  wish.  Goncpming  the  leetiM  in  particular,  see  Lipsius,  Elect* 
i.  19;  Alstoxph.  Ve  UcHcit  vtUnm  diatnb0,  with  the  Dimrt,  d$ 
UcUs. 

The  XediMk — We  hare  heie  to  diMM  only  that  deseription 
which  was  used  for  Jonniejib  or  for  beiog  carried  about  In*  within 
the  dty:  eonoeming  the  IscfmytoMM^  lee  the  Excnmii  on  7%$ 
Bmiai  of  fAs  Dead,  This  leetiea  waa  probably  like  the  common 
Uctm  in  its  chief  pointe— at  all  events  in  Iti  earlier  form— except 
that  it  had  no  p/ulsus.  It  was  a  firame  made,  to  the  sake  of  light- 
ness, of  wood,  and  with  girths  across  it,  upon  which  the  mattressy 
tomsy  and  probably  at  the  head  a  eoshion,  jniMiar,  were  placed* 
The  use  of  girths  is  Tory  intelligible,  althengh  the  passages  hi 
Martial  (ii.  57)  and  Oellius  (x.  3),  which  hare  been  adduced  as 
proving  their  use,  may  bo  considered  to  allude  to  something  quite 
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diffiarent.  II  is  genmlly  supposed  that  the  Iccticae  were,  In  more 
aodeot  unoowed  (See  Boettig.  Sab,  ii.  179,  200),  attboiicb 
there  appears  not  any  ^und  for  this  opinioiii  as  the  copy  of  m 
j6otio«»  which  Scheffer  after  Pigfalus  gires  from  a  tomb^  mnsl  father 
jftm  ibr  a  leotos  funebris,  such  as  hare  been  disoorered  on  other 
momniieiitSy  woilLed  in  relief.  See  Goro,  r.  Agyagf.  Wamd,  d. 
Piwy .  tab.  Ti. ;  Ginsrofy  tab.  IzfiL  What  Boettiger  after  Gmter 
has  giren  as  a  lectloai  with  a  figure  reposing  on  it»  (Ibid.  Fig.  8),  k 
as  unlike  as  possible.  When  mention  is  sometimes  made  of  Ipsfsoap 
apetim,  this  may  be  understood  in  a  different  sense. 

I(  as  is  most  probable^  palanquins  were  Introdueed  ft<cm 
the  Eastyit  is  also  to  be  supposed  that  thej  were  adopted  in  Botne 
in  the  fonn  usual  thMo^  and  were  therefore  ooTored*  Suflh  lecticM 
opertM  are  mentioned  in  Oicer&B  time»  and  even  eariier.  Gio. 
PML  Ii.  45 !  €Sim  Mk  Bomam  profiokMm  ad  Afwhmm  oeoscbrui; 
ohviam  ei  procetsit  magna  sane  muUitudo :  ai  isU  operta  leetiea  IcUus 
est  per  oppidum  ftt  moriuun.  Wc  must  take  caro  not  to  infer  from 
the  iaat  words,  the  usage  ol  a  Icctica  operta  at  funerals.  When  a 
corpse  was  conveyed  from  one  place  to  anotlior,  a  closely  covered 
rehicle  was  no  doubt  made  use  of.  Of  this  kind  was  that  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, mentioned  in  Gell.  x.  S,  otherwise  the  peasant  could  not  have 
asked,  vMOH  ttivrhdiin  f&rrmt.  Cicero  liimself  was  in  acoveml  lertirn 
when  he  wai?  overtaken  l>y  his  murderei"s.    Plut.  CfV.  48.  'Ktr<^yij 

rov  rpn^y]\ov  (k  toC  (poptlov  npordms Aufid.  Bass.  ap.  M.  Scwu 
Suas.  i.  6:  (Jic^ro  j'<ni!h(m  rrmoto  vehy  pnt^fqit^j^  curmatos  vvlit,  etc. 

The  lectica  had  a  head  and  curtains,  {lecfica  tuta  pt'lle  v^loqus)^ 
as  Martial  calls  it,  xi.  98 ;  for  pellit  is  the  head  of  leather.'  An 
instance,  from  the  same  period,  where  a  proscribed  penon  was 
ssred  by  his  slave  placing  himself  inside,  whilst  the  master  actod 
the  part  of  lecticariuSf  is  related  bj  Dio  Oass.  ilfiL  10.  ^optSor 
mamyov.  When  therefore,  lectiocs  apertse  are  mentioned,  as  CSc 
PhU»  ii.  24,  VMxMimr  in  medo  tribmu§  pUtriis  Uetom  laurwU  onls* 
smMmiI»  inter  quo$  opirfd  Uctka  mbna  portaibahtr,  we  must  not 
underBtand  thereby  a  eompletely  unoovered  leotiea,  whidi  was  leniS 
of  all  suitable  for  a  long  Journey,  especially  for  »  C^tUHh  but  that 
the  onrtains  were  drawn  back  and  tetened  up.  These  enrtainsy  ««lia^ 
were  also  eslled  ph^  or  plagulm.  Non.  It.  861  $  xtw*  5;  Suet. 
TU.  10;  mm  Me  Uctiaa  m^rretut,  suspexim  dkUw  dmuk  ptm^ 
fftdit  soAmi.  In  later  times  they  did  not  oontent  themsehes  wfdi 
curtains,  but  closed  up  the  whole  lectica  with  iapU  9peeutaH$,  not 
only  for  the  use  of  the  women,  but  also  of  the  men.  JuTen.  iii.  239 : 

Si  Tocat  officium,  torba  oedente  Tehetur 
Dtfm,  ci  iogmti  ooiret  saptr  eta  Llbamo, 
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Atqae  obiter  Ieg<et  aut  acribel  vel  dormiet  intus, 
NttmqiM  ftdt  toaimni  elaiUHi  leefeiM  feoMtnu 

ir.  SO: 

Bit  ntio  idtetior,  mgna    nUt  aaitey 
QoB  vehftnr  cbnMO  ]«tis  •peeokribni  antro. 

8oabo  wemdof  theftoiltriMy  tobe  iMtioiiedpraM  Anthol 
LaL  HL  183;  rMam  patulum  pe$tai  ukinqfts  lotus:  effeminacy 
procured  more  easy  pillows,  and  had  them  stuHed  with  feathers. 
Juv.  i.  159: 

Qui  dedit  ergo  tribus  patrais  oconiUi,  velmtur 
P«nrfinnu  plnmis,  ittqne  illinc  d€«pieial  nc%t 

An  instance  of  still  more  refined  luxun,-  is  to  be  found  in  Cic.  Verr. 
T.  11 :  we  subjoin  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  passage :  Nam,  ut 
moi  JuU  Bithymas  regibtu^  Uctica  octophoro  /erebcUur^  in  qua  pulvi- 
ntu  ercU  perlucidus  Melitenti  ro§a  Jarttu,  Ipse  auUm  ooronam  habe- 
bat  unam  in  eapUey  alteram  tn  eoUo^  TdAGuimnquit  ad  norei  $ibi  admo- 
vebai  ttnmmmo  lino  minutig  nuieulist  plenum  rotm,  86o  cat^eeto 
Umtrt  tmm  adtUiquod  (.pphlum  venisset,  ead$m  IteHoa  u$qi»e  m  eiiKev 
lum  dejerebatur,  [Tbe  pulvinus  is  also  mentioned  by  Senec.  ad 
Maite,  16.]  It  may  easily  be  infetred  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
ornamenty  costly  wood,  docoiatioiiB  of  tilTor,  gold  and  ifovy  and 
splendid  corerlets. 

The  polei  on  which  the  ledka  waa  oairied,  cmarm,  do  not 
pear  (at  Icaat  in  all  caiet)  to  hafo  been  fiwtened  to  it*  Whedier  It 
had  htm  rings,  as  Glnsrot  (7%.  11.  278)  has  ammed,  we  leaye  nn. 
dotennlned.  What  Mart.  ii.  67,  says,  lUemm  ceUa  Uiati9pte  hriBgm^ 
appears  to  refer  to  this :  also  the  timppi  in  GeD.  z.  8 :  which  aa> 
anmption  aooords  Tcry  well  with  the  eiplanatlon  of  the  word  In 
Idd.  Orig,  six.  4.  It  is  at  any  rate  dear  that  the  asseres  were 
moreable,  iVom  Suet.  CaL  68 ;  Ad  primum  tmniuUum  Ueticam  cum 
asteribus  in  auxilium  adcurrtrunt ;  and  that  by  this  we  are  to  mider« 
stand  the  carry  innr-poles,  may  be  gathered  from  the  other  passages 
where  they  are  mentioned.    Jut.  vii.  132: 

Pcrqne  forum  jurenes  longo  prwnSt  ftnere  Medo«; 

CkHnp.  iii.  245 ;  Mart.  ix.  23,  9 : 

Ut  Canusinatus  noatro  Sjnis  assere  stidet, 
£t  roea  sit  culto  sella  cliente  frequens. 

Dtttorent  from  the  lectioa,  and  belonging  to  a  later  period,  was  the 
sslla  fftHaiona.  Aooording  to  Dio  Cassius,  CUudins  was  the  flzst 
who  made  ose  of  it  (Iz.  2) :  «al  iiorM  koI  d^py  maarty^  npSm 
*VmiuUmif  iXpimOf  leai  4i  ituhw  ml  m  o^x  ^  ol  airrnKparop€S  oXXil 
Md  4^iff  ol  imanwtiSfns  tt^fio^opaviatBa'  wpirtpw  d«  Spa  %  n  ACyov- 
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Koi  pvv  vo^l(twaiv  tcniv  ore  f(p£povTo.    But  this  account  appears  very 

extraordinary,  if  we  reflect  that  Suetonius  says  of  Auguistus,  53:  /» 

cormilutu  fere.,  extra  comulatum  sa>pe  adoperta  selhi  pt^r 

publicum     - and  that  Dio  Ciifisius  himself  frequently  nieiaiuug, 

St  an  earlier  period,  the  fit0pos  Karacrrfyot;  xlrii.  23,  h\.  43.     It  is 

only  ex[)licable  from  a  erross  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  the  two  ox- 

presslons,  us  the  interchange  of  tliem  iB  to  be  found  ekewiiere. 

ThuB  Martial  (iv.  f>l)  Bays: 

Cam  tibi  non  essent  sex  niillui,  Caecilian©, 

Ingenti  late  vectiu  es  bexaphoro. 
FofltqvHB  bb  ded«t  tnMt      ocboa,  dnnmqae 

Snpantnt  iiiiiDiiii»  Ikotu  m»  eooe,  pedfli. 
Quid  tibi  pvo  neritia  et  tanCis  laodibiii  opt«n? 

Dl  nddant  ■anam,  CMlfauia,  tiU. 

But  the  kifftm  heMipkoron  can  only  be  undeiBtood  of  a  lectiea» 
which  is  called  afierwarda  Bella;  though  it  ia  ofideat  firom  the  in* 
tOTdiction  of  the  emperor  Ciaudius,  (Suet.  CI.  95X  that  they  were 
different  t  Vtaiaret  nt  p&r  lUtHJim  oppida,  nm  anU  ptdibus,  atU  BtUot 

aut  lectica  transirent,  monuU  edkto  ;  and  Bliirtial  difitinguishea  them 
thus  (xi.  98): 

laetioa  aeo  te  tata  p<11«  Tdoqtte, 
N«e  viadifiabit  tello  Mplns  datita* 

and  z.  10:  LeUUain  iellanm  sequarf  [Suet.  JMm,  2;  $dhm  tpu 
ac  Jirair%$,  qwfHm  prodkmtt  t^cHea  $efudHMtur.  Sen,  d$  Brev*  Ft  I. 
12.]  As  the  loctica  was  a  litter,  ao  was  aella  a  sedan,  which  waa 
mostly  coTered,  but  it  might  also  be  a  common  uncorered  easy 

chair;  at  least  wo  so  understand,  when  Caelius  Aurelianus,  i.  5, 
(quoted  by  Schcfler),  opposes  the  cathedra  to  the  fdlafcrtorli,  (also 
portatoria),  [The  older  Pliny  always  used  such  a  one  in  Rome. 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  6;  Latnpr.  Ildiog.  4.] 

The  lecticoB  were  borne  by  fewer  or  more  slaves,  according;  as 
they  varied  in  size.  An  in<jens  lectka  required  six  or  ei^ht  kcti- 
cariij  and  was  called  luwaphoron,  or  octophuraHf  (Juv.  i.  G4\  fe.rt'f 
€€ruire  Jerri,  We  have  ahea<ly  discussed  these  beard's  in  the 
account  of  TfM  Sl>(r,\^;  for  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  kept  for 
this  purpose  their  own  slav«38,  [Ulp.  Dtff.  xxiii.  1,  49,]  who  ^Ycm 
clad  in  a  distinct  red  livery,  Camuince  rujoff  camisinati.  See  Butt. 
Sab.  ii.  206.  In  Martial's  time  this  dress  appears  to  have  been 
customary;  but  Nero  also  drove  Canusiiiatia  mulionibus.  Suet. 
Ner.  30.  Those  who  could  not  afford  this,  might  obtain  on  hire 
abundance  of  litters,  which  stood  ready  at  a  certain  spot,  Castra  lec- 
thariorunh  in  the  fourteenth  region  trans  Tiberim^  and  no  doobi 
elsewhere  also.  See  P.  Victor.  De  ng,  Urb,  m  (Trov.  lAet.  iii.  49^ 
and  Onuphr.  Panr.  Deser,  Urb.  Ecm,  312;  JoT.  vi.  362. 
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Xlie  qmstioii  as  to  when  the  leotioa  came  into  fiMbUm  In  Boom^ 
iB  \mi  answered  wilh  Up«iiia,^-mort  probably  aifter  the  viotory 
<ifier  Antloehiia,  when  this,  along  iHth  the  other  Asiatic  luxuries, 
became  known  to  the  Romans.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  earlier, 
and  Lipsius  infers  from  Plautus*  silenco,  (especially  Aid.  ill.  5, 
where  the  requirements  of  the  ladies  aro  cuunK  rated,  aud  muli, 
mftltoiies^  vehicnla  aro  mentioned,  while  lectica  is  omitted),  that  in 
his  liuit'  it  liad  not  come  into  use.  It  is  also  a  quebtion  whether 
this  scene  {Aid.)  entirely  belongs  to  the  poet,  and  whether,  at  the 
renewed  representation  of  the  piece,  just  as  in  Epid.  n.  2,  several 
new  fashions  were  not  introduced ;  for  in  that  case,  the  ignorance 
of  the  lectica  might  be  extended  also  to  the  suceeedinij;  period,  to 
which  the  additions  to  the  play  would  belong.  The  lectica  does 
not  appear  to  be  mentioned  earlier  than  in  the  fragment  of  C. 
Gracchus,  in  Gell.  x.  3,  but  in  Cicero's  time  it  was  coniiiioii,  tliough 
the  use  of  it  was  confined  to  the  country  and  journeys,  and  women 
and  invalids  (Dio  Cass.  Ivii.  17.  Suet.  Tib.  30.  CaL  27)  alone  used 
U  in  the  city.  By  degrees^  howerer*  men  also  began  to  use  it  in  the 
city ;  and  what  originally  served  merely  as  a  distinction  for  oertain 
indiTidualSy  became  (Suet.  Ckmi.  28»  Cov.  43.  Lecticamm  tu/um 
sMft  eeriii  penoms  et  cetatibm  p&tfu»  eerto$  die§  ademU,  Dam,  8)  a 
general  custom  under  the  ancceedhig  mpeiors» 

Within  the  citj»  the  use  of  cafriagea  was  even  more  restricted 
than  that  of  tiie  lectica,  and  the  women  who  had  obtained  this 
privilege  fiom  the  Semite^  by  saerifiemg  iheir  golden  omamentsy 
were  conHned,  in  ezereising  it»  to  partionlar  ISBstiye  oocasions,  Boera, 
h»di9diiifttU,€tproJkH$hir,  and  were  nearly  losing  it  again 
in  consequence  of  the  second  Punic  war;  for  the  Zav  Opph,  which 
waa  sanctioned  through  the  ezigenees  of  the  times»  laid  down*  N4 
qva  nmUar  plu$  mnmekm  auri  haberetf  fwu  nMftmsnlo  venieoM 
utertlur,  neu  jundo  vtAMh  in  urb9  pppidovtf  mU  propriui  inda  mUU 
pcuuuB  nisi  Mcrorwn  puhUwrum  eama  iMftarMr.  JAr*  xnAT.  1, 
The  dies  festi  and  pro/esti,  therefore,  were  excluded.  See  Cati/a 
speech,  c.  3.  This  strict  sumptuary  law  must  haye  the  more 
annoyed  the  Roman  women,  because  those  of  the  allies  did  not 
suffer  any  such  restriction  ;  it  was,  however,  rescinded  twenty  years 
after,  and  from  that  period  perhaps  a  greater  licence  by  degrees 
crept  in.  [Driving  in  the  city  was  forbidden ;  except  for  triurapha- 
tors,  higlier  magistrates,  and  priests,  on  solemn  occasionis.  Li  v.  xlv. 
1 ;  Tar.  Ann.  i.  IH:  Plm.  Pan.  92;  Juv.  x.  36.  Claudius  and  later 
emperors  interdicted  it  afresh.  Suet.  Clmui.  26;  Cap.  Ant.  Phil. 
23 ;  Vop.  Aurcl.  5.  This  explains  why  there  were  bo  few  stables 
and  coach-houses  in  Pompeii.  It  is  plain,  howerer*  that  the  inter- 
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diet  was  not  strictly  enforced  from  Seneca,  Ep.  56 1  In  tit  qum  mt 
sine  avocatkme  circumstrepunt  easedaa  transcurrtrUet  pono  €t  /abmm 
inqtdliuuiii  ct  serrarium  vieinum,  aut  hutiCj  qui  ad  nictam  mdantem 
tabuUu  experitur  et  tibias :  where,  the  tmta  sudansj  near  which 
Seneca's  liousii  lay,  shews  that  he  speaks  generally,  and  not  of 
Baia',  but  of  Rome.  So  in  Juv.  iii.  237,  r/iediimm  innmtit^  arcto 
vicorum  in  /learn  is  assigned  as  one  o£  the  maay  causes  why  one 
could  not  sleep  in  Rome.  Wains  and  carts  might  pass  early  in 
the  morning;  later  in  the  day  this  was  not  allowed,  on  ai-coimt  of 
the  traflir  in  the  streets.  Spart.  Hadr*  22;  Flin.  Fwi^  oi, — ^Flut 
qu.  Mom,  G8,  is  not  to  the  purpose.] 

Tlio  upe  of  carriages  on  a  journey  was  more  frequent,  and  no 
small  number  of  names  occur,  though  they  giro  us  but  little  insight 
into  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  dlfiferent  vehicles.  The  carriages 
found  on  monuments  are  mneh  more  frequently  sueh  ae  wete 
adapted  for  fetftiTe  processions,  games  or  war,  than  for  priTate  me, 
or  for  a  journey.  It  is  only  in  the  main  points,  and  in  the  manner 
of  iiM^  that  we  are  enabled  to  shew  how  they  diffmd  from  one 
another;  any  attempt  at  fixing  their  formt  more  aoonrately,  mnrt 
always  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

We  divide  oarriagee  into  those  having  two  and  foor  wheels.  To 
the  first  daas  belongs  the  C&fimi  [Non.  ii«  139,  explahis  H  udtfewfi 
hiraU  ^9mu]f  probably  a  light  nnoorered  €abiiolet»  used  f)or  qnidL 
joomeys.  The  passages  in  Gioero  are  known.  PhU,  iL  81.  Indi 
ckh  eelmrUir  ad  urhtm  adveotui  domum  vmU  capke  moolnUk;  Rm, 
Am.  7»  dee&n  horii  noehimU  m»  €t  ^iMitjiK^fito  mtltia  p^tMtmm  cum 
pmrvotami.  Hence  also  in  the  bmpoon  on  VentidiasBassiiSyCblalMC. 

was  no  donbt  drawn  by  two 
horses,  or  moles,  altfaongh  Auson.  viil  6»  calls  it  a  trijupe. 

The  ^ssfdi^m,  properly  a  British  or  Belgic  war-car,  had  also  two 
wheels:  see  Bnperti  /uven.  iv.  126,  [Cas.  ML  Gall,  i?.  33;  Virg. 
Cftorff.  iii.  204: 

Belgica  rel  moUi  melius  feret  efta«da  coUo. 
Prop.  ii.  1,86: 

Bsisda  onlatis  dbte  Britaana  jugis.] 
but  as  early  as  Cicero's  time  in  frequent  use  for  joumcTS, 
Attic,  ^  i.  1  :  Vedius  venit  mihi  obviam  aim  dttobus  e^ssedis  tt  rhtda 
equia  JuncUi  ct  Icctica  d  Jatnilm  ma*jmi.  lie  had  just  before 
termed  the  man  a  mapnua  ntbulot  and  aftorwnrdg  caUulaLca 
v^hiLi  ho  would  hare  to  pay,  if  Curiu's  propobcd  law  were  to 
pass.  Also  Phil.  ii.  24.  It  was  a  small  carriage,  not  essentially 
diticiiiig  from  the  cisium,  and  was  also  used  eijMcialiy  for  a 
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Jouniey*  Henee  Ovid  says,  when  ho  invites  CorinnA  to  come 
Id  finlmo  (Amor.  ii.  16,  49) : 

Panraque  quiun  primnm  rapientibnfl  esseda  '"ftfrnig 
Ipsa  per  admnsas  concute  lora  jnbaa. 

And  Mai  tial  to  bis  book,  which  Floccus  was  to  lake  with  him  to 
&paiii(z.  104): 

Aitum  Bilbilin  et  tuutn  Salonem 
Qnfaito  foraitan  essedo  Tidebia. 

We  perceive  from  the  coins  stamped  in  honour  of  Julia  aod 
Agrippina,  that  the  Carj^'utum  also  was  two-wheeled.  See  SuetOD. 
Col.  15.  This  Tchicle  is  meiitioued  in  the  oldest  times  of  BiOme» 
LiT.  i,  34,  48  ;  V.  25,  [Or.  Fust,  i.  619  : 

I^aiu  j)riu.H  Ausoniiw  matrea  carpenta  vehebant : 
H&iQ  quoquc  ub  Evandri  dicta  parente  reor.J 

althong^  it  certainly  had  not  then  the  fonn  in  which  it  appears  on 
those  coins,  and,  according  to  the  first  psitage  nfened  to  in  lAfjf 
eonld  not  at  that  time  ha^e  had  a  corer.  We  must  not  always 
interpret  the  name  striotty,  and  fashion  appears  to  hare  effeeted 
grenit  ohanges  in  the  form  of  the  carriages.  Qenermlly,  we  may 
assanie  of  the  Uiter  oarpentnuit  that  it  was  a  <»Tered  state-caniage^ 
pienoe  also  nsed  at  pnhlio  festifahr»  and  called  coi^psnlifMi  pompaU* 
emh  JM.  jou  12|  Bnei.  Cb2.  15;  Claud,  llj  though  it  was  also 
need  for  travelling.  Prop.  ir.  S3;  where  it  means  a  state- 
eqnipage^  with  silk  enrtains.  Oomp.  Jnren.  Tiii.  147;  ix.  182. 

The  PUmOim  differed  fhim  it,  as  we  see  from  JArjf  t.  25: 
kpnorem^  ob  earn  mttnifiemikm  Jhnmt  ma$rani$  habUum,  vi  pUmOo 
ad  mcra  ludc^que,  carpentis  festo  pro/eatoqm  vt$miiur.  And  they 
are  opposed  to  each  other  in  TrebelL  PoU,  zxz.  tyr.  29,  and 
Lamprid.  Helioff.  4.  But  whether  the  deference  consisted  in  the 
carpentum  hcing  a  close  carriage^  and  the  pU$nium  merely  harii^ 
a  head  on  four  supporters,  will  hardly  admit  of  sure  demonstratkm» 
[The  rra]  (lillerouce  was  ratlicr  this,  that  the  pilcntum  had  four 
whocls,  ii6  isidor.  xx.  12,  expressly  states.  Several  authors  assert 
that  this  carriage  was  especially  used  by  women.  Serr.  ad  Ttry. 
^n.  ?i.  666 : 

 oasts  dambaat  wubul  par  lubcni 

PQentia  natns  in  moUUnu. 

Fofitus.  s.  V.  Pjud.  c.  Symm.  ii.  10S8.] 

Tho  Couiuii^  was  properly  a  Belgic  ( an  la^o,  armed  with  scythes, 
the  shape  ot  which  Ginirot  ECems  to  iiaro  given  correctly,  (Plate 

XXT.  l)i  [Lucan,  i.  426: 

Et  docilis  rector  constrati  Bel*;a  cf^sini.] 

but  there  were  also  conveyances  at  Borne,  bearing  the  sai^e  name, 
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and  possibly,  like  oar  can,  perfectly  cleeed  on  three  nde8»  and  only 
open  in  front.  Thero  was  no  teat  for  the  mnUo,  hot  the  petaoo 
sitting  in  tlie  eaniage  dioYe  the  hones  or  mules  himself  as  we  see 
from  a  neat  epigram  in  Martial,  xii.  84: 

O  jucunda,  covine,  solitudo, 

Carrnca  magis  easedoque  gntmu 

Faeondi  ndU  muDW  jEUanl : 

Hk  mecmi  licet,  hio,  JiiTmee,  q[iiidqiiid 

In  buoGui  tibi  TeiMiit»  loquriiL — 

Noiqitam  mnlio}  manniili  tuebant,  etc. 

The  description  of  its  form,  giren  abore,  is  rightly  inferred  by  the 
poet's  praiso  of  its  retirement  and  privacy. 

Of  thv  larger  carriages  with  four  wheels,  the  Rhxla„  or  rerfo,  is 
first  to  be  lueutioiicd.  See  Bucttig.  Sab.  ii.  41.  [Isid.  xx.  12,  qw.i- 
tuor  rotarum.  In  Cod.  Th.  viii.  6,  8,  the  rheda  is  opposed  to  the 
birota,]  Like  the  mi>/ni,  the  esscdunif  and  the  covinu^,  it  is  said  to 
haye  been  of  foreign  origin ;  [Quinct.  i.  6,  57;]  but  that  is  of  little 
consequence,  as  the  Hcuiians  no  doubt  made  it  according  to  their 
own  ideas,  and  it  |)ei  hapa  tleuotes  the  travelling^caiTiage  generally. 
In  such  a  rheda  ClrMlius  met  Milo,  (Cic.  Mil.  10,  20),  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  carriage  in  general  use  vrhcn  a  man  travclleHi 
with  his  family  and  baggage.  We  see  from  Juf.  iii.  10,  that  it  was 
arranged  for  this  last-mentioned  purpose,  dum  iota  domus  rheda 
romponitur  una;  and  Mart.  iiL  47,  where  Bassus  trarels  into  the 
country,  plena  in  rh^da,  cnmn  bmti  copiaa  trakem  ruris.  It  was 
mostly  covered,  as  was  necessary  for  a  long  jonraej.  That  there 
were  rhedm  with  two  wheelsy  does  not  appear  elear»  as  they  would 
then  no  longer  dsserre  the  name. 

To  the  same  elass  belongs  the  Ckumea,  which  was  perhaps  only 
shorter  and  more  elegant.  The  name  does  not  if>pear  to  have 
been  adopted  till  late,  and  Martial  eonfbnnds  it  with  the  xhedat 
(iii.  47>»  where  we  first  xead»  pUna  BMtu$  ibai  m  rMe,  and  then, 
nec  oHottti  that  anie  earrueam^  mi  ttOafotno  emnor  ova  portabaL 
[It  was  used  as  a  state  eoaoh.  Cod.  id.  19.  But  earHer.  it  was 
used  also  Ibr  tnirelluig;  by  Nero  fbr  example.  Suet.  Nmr.  30. 
Laminid.  Mdiog,  81.  It  was  eonstmeted  even  for  sleeping  in; 
BmT,IHff.xxiiT.%lBtCarTueadonm^^  PaxiSL  Ree,  Sfmi.  uL  6, 
01;  IHp./)^.  zii.  ^3g»iiifiJbMrricMHa«  The  bst  passages  shew 
that  it  was  gimeially  drawn  by  mules.] 

The  Peiorriimi^  also  belongs  to  this  class,  accordi  ng  to  Festus 
[Quhiet.  I  5,  67,]  and  Geflius,  of  Gallic  origin,  as  was  the  name, 

atimu  sed  totum  transaJpihus ; 
«em  m  tpoe  Gatiica,  GoU.  xt.  30.  Heiudort;  ad  Harat,  Sai.  i.  6, 
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108»  meDtioDS  that  in  the  Celtic  lexicon  of  Bullet  is  to  be  fomid 
pOoaTf  or  ptdwar  (four),  and  Ht  (rad)  wheeL  According  to  Sdid. 
Croq.  ad  Her*  EpUf,  ii  1, 192y  it  was  a  carriage  for  the  senranta^ 
pUmUa  vehicula  molnmartMny  Heut  petarriia  famuianimf  and  tlds 
agreea  tbtj  well  with  the  flnt  paBBage»  (Sai*  i.  6|  108)»  pkurm 
calone»  atque  eabaUi  paaomdi^  duicmida  petorriia  ;  bat  we  mnat  not 
affirm  tliat  they  were  used  exclusiTely  for  this  purpose. 

The  Bastema  was  something  hetwcen  tho  carriage  and  the  lec- 
tica,  a  litter  borne  by  two  mules,  one  before  and  one  behind,  going 
in  shafts.  [Lsid.  \x.  12;  SchoL  adJuv.  iv.  21  ;  Antliol,  Lot.  iii.  183. 
Aurea  inutronns  dwidit  bosterna  pudicas.] 

See  concerning  it»  Salm.  ad  Laimprid,  Hdwg,  21. 

Hie  omamcnta  of  the  Tehielea  [eapeciaU j  of  the  body,  ca|MUf  , 
or  floaMiiMn,  a  Gallic  expreaaion.  Feet.  p.  280;  laid.  t&. ;  Quinot.  i. 
5»  8;  VitniT.  x.  14]  were  all  in  keeping  with  the  luxury  displayed 
in  other  matteie.  Pliny  (xxxIt.  17)  declabna  agalnat  this  extrara- 
gance:  CsqMre  (Irifidie  et  csMdSa»  «l  «eAicii2d,  tt  petorriia  txomaret 
tknUique  modo  ad  aurm  qm^'que,  wm  modo  argentea  ttoHetUa  tncMMf 
huBwria  penmitj  quceque  in  sci/phis  eamt  prodighm  tratf  km  in 
edUetilie  oMeri  evftict  voeolur.  [xxxiii.  49»  earrucoi  tas  ar^mUo  ecB* 
lofre,']  Such  carriagea  were  aometimca  of  immenae  value,  as  Mart 
m.  72,relate8: 

Aurea  quod  fundi  pretio  carruca  paratur. 

Claudius,  as  Censor,  considered  it  right  to  do  away  with  such  an 
article  of  luxury.  Suet.  Claud,  16:  essedum  argenUnm  mmimie 
Jabricatum  ac  venah'  ad  Sigillaria  redimi  concidiqw  coram  tmpera/oit, 
[Vop.  Aurd.  46 ;  Paul.  Die/,  xxxiii.  10^  5,]  Among  the  Etrurians 
it  was  ouatomary  to  ornament  the  carriagea  with  plates  of  embossed 
metal,  as  bronze,  (see  Inghiramli  Monum,  Etrusch%  iii.  18,  23)^  or 
of  aiiTery  (iee  MilUngen^  Un$d,  M<mmn,  iL  14.)  Probably  the  eflie> 
dum  aigenteum  was  ornamented  in  the  aame  manner. 

Their  manner  of  connecting  the  animala  with  the  carnage  waa 
quite  cUfferent  from  ourB,a8  these  did  not  draw  by  means  of  tracea* 
but  by  a  yoke  fiutened  to  the  firont  of  the  pole»  and  lying  on  thdr 
necka.  Thia  yoke  waa  yery  yarioua  in  form»  being  often  only  a 
aimplo  wooden  bow,  but  generally  haTing  two  rounded  hollowa,  into 
which  the  neck  fitted.  Bee  the  iUustration  in  Ohiirot,  i.  tab.  iii.  b. 
»iT.  b.  If  the  carriage  were  drawn  only  by  one  horse  or  mule^  it 
went  in  shafts,  though  eyen  then  a  yoke  waa  pUused  on  it.  It  waa 
only  when  three  or  four  animals  were  employed,  that  the  outside 
ones  drew  with  traces,  and  they  were  then  called  Junalea.  [The  Ho- 
moric  naptjofioi,  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  73.]  Suet.  Tib.  vi. :  Actiaco  triumpho 
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aurrum  AuffmH  comUaku  0tt,  tMimore  J^mmU  eqito,  cum  Mamtttm 

F^gmw  Ue  doxter  eomfc  tiU:  Ivvot  Aifoo 
Fnmliit  qurtim  d«t  tibi  Gnlor  eqwun.] 

Sometime  horses,  at  othors  mules,  were  used  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den. Of  tho  former,  the  small  Gallic  race  (manwj,  mannulL  and 
burrichi)  was  especially  esteemed,  ou  account  of  ihcir  speed,  (Salm. 
ad  Vopi^c.  Cartn.  20;  Schol.  Cruq.  ad  Ilor.  Epod.  iv.  14.  See 
Mitschcrl.  a4  Ilor.  supra).  It  is  evident  that  these  manni  were  an 
article  of  luxury,  and  the  possession  of  them  indicated  a  man  of 
wealth,  from  the  indignant  words,  Sectus  jl"'j>  Uis  hie  triumva  alibm 
PrcBconh  /asticUum  Arat  Falemi  miliejutidi  jugerOf  Et  Appiam 
mannis  Urit. 

The  Romans  did  not  always  drive  their  own  cquipacrcs ;  for  in 
Rome,  and  also  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Italy,  there  were  numbers 
of  hack  carriageB»  and  there  are  many  allusions  from  which  we  maj 
oondude*  that  on  the  greater  roads  there  were  stations  where  ihej 
changed  carriage  and  horm.  SehefTer  hai  ahroady  dimwn  attention 
to  the  that  in  the  paasage  of  GioerOv  pro  Rose.  Am.  7,  decern 
horis  noetitmia  LYI  mUliapamuim  citm  pervolavit,  the  piunl»  emit, 
implies  a  ehange  of  carriages;  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  we 
can  understand  what  Suetonius  says  of  Gnsar,  (57):  L<mgimma» 
vim  tiicred!i6tlt  cekritate  co^fheU,  tstpMm  merttona  rMo^  eemkm 
pammm  mtttia  ti»  ftn^ulot  dun;  for  how  could  this  ha?e  been 
eifected  with  tho  same  horses?  So  Mart.  x.  104»  seqq., 

Hwp>w»  pets  Timooiiii  aroM. 
UUqc  t9  rota  toUet,  et  dtatns 
Altam  DflbHiD  et  tuiun  Selooem 
Qninto  fonitMi  enedo  videbis. 

is  also  to  be  taken. 

Hye  days' Journey  may  certainly  be  meant,  but  with  a  chiofe 
of  carriages,  a  fresh  twHurmo  being  most  likely  hired  at  dUferent 
points  of  the  journey.  It  was  in  such  rhedss  that  Horace  performed 
a  part  of  his  Journey  in  the  company  of  Maecenas. 
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THE  mNS. 

IN  the  jH  Lscnt  day,  when  a  trnveller  of  tlie  rank  of  Gallus 
arrives  at  a  good  siztd  town,  more  than  one  hotel  presents 
itself  where  ol'sequious  waiters  are  ready  to  receive  his  carriage, 
and  elegantly  furnished  apartments  are  at  his  disposal, —  nothing 
in  short  ia  omitted  for  his  entertainmeiit :  and  eTOO  in  the  smaller 
towns  the  same  rule  applies.  Matters,  were,  howerer,  quite  different 
among  the  aodcnts  generally,  and  in  Italj  also*  When  there  is  no 
call  for  any  particular  branch  of  industrji  no  neoetsity  for  its  culti- 
tation  is  felt ;  and  it  is  eyidcnt  that  the  nnmber  and  accommoda- 
tions of  the  inns  of  modem  times  hare  been  considerably  improved 
by  the  increased  propensttj  for  trayelling.  The  anoientSy  howerer, 
were  qnite  nniised  to  the  firequent  arrival  and  departore  of  lai^ge 
nomben  of  strangeiSy  and  when  they  did  traTet,  had  ererywhere 
(espo(»aIly  if  Roman  citiiens)  private  connexions  enoqgb,  to  be 
relierod  from  the  necessity  of  stopping  at  an  inn. 

Hence  all  establishments  of  this  nature  were  on  an  exceedingly 
low  scale,  and»  properly  speaking,  only  public  houses  for  the  lower 
dasBcs,  to  whoniy  naturally,  a  friend's  house  was  not  always  open. 
But  we  should  be  going  too  fkt  in  supposing  that  respectable  people 
ixho  did  not,  under  particular  circumstances,  make  use  of  such 
establishments.  Zell,  in  his  essay,  Die  WirthshfiuMer  d.  AUm.  gives 
by  far  tuo  low  a  character  of  the  Roman  inns.  Indeed,  he  has  only 
depicted  one  side  of  the  tavern  life,  and  spoken  merely  of  the 
C'liipoiicv  and  poj'hut  in  Ronio  it.-clf;  whereas,  in  order  to  bccume 
acquainted  with  the  use  the  Uunians  made  of  the  inns,  we  ought 
not  so  much  to  consider  those  in  Rome,  as  those  to  be  met  with  on 
a  journey.  It  is  easily  conceiyable  that  the  Roman  of  distinction 
did  not  spend  his  evening  at  places  of  public  entertainment  as  we 
do;  that  there  were  no  chibs  or  ooneerts,  &c.,  and  that  he  would 
never  dream  of  lounging  about  in  cook-slujps  and  wine-tavorns, 
places  in  as  little  estimation  at  Rome  as  at  Athens,  where  Socrates 
used  to  boast  of  himself:  pwd  nunqtiam  in  tabemam  conspexerat. 
Petr.  140.  And  yet  as  public  life  fell  into  decay,  and  people  be- 
came less  and  less  interested  in  state  matters,  and  rather  avoided 
than  sought  the  Forum,  the  more  polite  classes  had  also  places, 
where  they  could  pass  their  idle  hours,  though  certainly  these  were 
quite  different  from  popinso.  We  mustt  howerer,  tot  con^der 
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those  inns  wbieh  presented  themseWes  to  the  tmyeUer  on  the  hlgph 
road. 

Of  eonne  even  these  most  eztensirely  eonnected  coold  not 
meet  with  the  houses  of  acqniuntiuioes  on  efery  high  road  to  stop 
ai^  end  therefore  were  somethnes  obliged  to  go  to  houses  of  pnblic 
entertainment.  We  need  not  adduce  in  particnlar  the  welMcnown 
passage  relating  to  Greee^  in  Cioero,  Dh,  L  27 :  Cum  duo  fwidam 
Aroadet  /amtUaim  iUr  una  /aeereifU  €t  Megarmi  MfiuMnf^  oUentm 
ad  eamponem  demtme,  ad  hotpikm  aUenm;  or  the  Tory  interestiDg 
account  of  a  murder  at  an  inn,  in  Cic.  Inv,  ii.  4,  for  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  rank  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  nor  do  we  re. 
quire,  in  the  consideration  of  Roman  life,  to  draw  analogies  from 
Greece.  Let  us  only  follow  the  route  of  Horace,  in  the  train  of 
Msecenas,  to  Brundusium,  which  he  so  humorously  describes,  (S<it.  i. 
6),  and  wo  shall  find  him  putting  up  at  inus  mure  than  once.  The 
lines  of  the  coninK  iu  enient, 

Fgressuni  magna  me  excepit  Aricia  Uoma 

llospitio  niodico, 

niay  bo  thus  undorstoofl,  for  he  who  stoppotl  nt  tli<^  hous*'  of  a  ranpi, 
was  also  called  by  this  word  hosj/csj  and  neithri  ;i  state- entertainer 
nor  a  private  friend  is  in*  ant,  for  Ilorace  would  havo  mentioned 
these  more  particularly;  and,  besides,  hospitlo  modlco  would  have 
been  no  great  compliment.    See  Plaut.  Pan.  iii.  3,  CO,  and  v.  75, 
80.  It  was  doubtless  a  caupona  also  in  Forum  Appii  at  which  Horace 
could  eat  nothingi  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  water,  although 
ids  companions  were  leai  particular.    Whoxx  he  says  of  the  nest 
momiog  after  the  night-Toyage,  Millia  turn  pransi  tria  rfpimui,  a 
breakfkst  in  a  tahenia  is  probably  alluded  to,  which  might  hare 
been  either  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Ferom'a,  or  farther 
on.  Blatters  doubtless  awumed  a  different  aspect  after  he  Joined 
Mwcenai^,  who,  with  his  suite»  was  entertained  OTery  where  by  th« 
authorities*  although  they  passed  the  night  at  a  place  which  cannot 
well  mean  any  thing  else  than  a  cauponay  t.  77 : 
laelpit  ex  lllo  mootes  Appnlia  notos 
Ost«Dttf«  mlhl,  qnos  tovret  Atabulm,  et  qnot 
Nunqqam  «repieiniiB,  niil  not  vidnia  Trivid 
Yilla  recepissety  lacrimoso  mm  une  fumo. 

fbr  the  delicate  anecdote  in  the  context  shews  that  this  could  not 
have  been  the  Tilla  of  a  friend,  but  a  house  of  public  resort.. 
[Dnentser  understands  by  ttUla,  a  small  &nn»  erected  by  the  states 
where  state-officers  wero  entertained  by  the  Paroehm,  Compb  Non. 
i.  280»  and  Ihie  45, 

Proxfaaa  CSsmpsao  pontl  qiu»  fflbda,  taotnm 
Prwbnit,  et  paroohi,  qa»  debent»  Ugna  nlemqiMk] 
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Poesibly  the  road  was  too  heavy  to  allow  of  the  travollor?  roaelung 
any  other  (ila(  o  that  day,  and  thoy  tbereibre  stopped  at  the  viUa 
which  had  a  caupona. 

But  we  need  not  advance  such  suppositions,  as  wo  have  clearer 
proofs.  As,  for  instance,  the  luggefition  to  BuUadiu»  that  i£  we 
meet  with  much  that  is  disagreeable  any  where,  we  must  not 
Immediately  condemn  the  whole  p]aoe»  bat  seek  out  some  other 
quarters,  just  as  the  trayeller  who  was  forced  to  stop  at  a  oaupona 
of  the  Via  Appk^  as  a  refuge  from  the  weaUier,  wonld  not  wish  to 
ipend  fala  whole  life  in  an  inn,  in  order  not  to  Tentore  on  the  road 
again.  Epigt.  Ulhlli 

Bed  Mqve  qui  Capua  Bomam  petlty  balm  latoqw 
ConsptfSQiy  volet  ia  «Mipooa  Urtaf, 

And  Propert.  ir.  8, 10,  when  Cynthia,  traTetling  with  a  faroured 
iorer,  in  an  elegant  equipage  to  Lannrium,  puts  up  in  a  tahema: 

Appia,  die  quii^iio,  quantum  te  teste  triumphum 

Bgerit  effuMs  per  toa  nxa  rotie« 
Turpis  in  aroeaa  sonuit  qmun  riza  taberaa; 

m  dne  me,  iknue  non  sine  lalM  ineM. 

Again,  Cicero,  pro  Cluent.  59  :  Atque  etiam^  ut  nobis  renuntiatur^  ho» 
niinem  muhorum  hospitKin,  A.  Jiinmum  iptfudanif  coponein  de  Via 
J^atina  subot'tiatis^  qui  sibi  a  Cluentio  scrvisque  ejus  in  tahema  sua 
muiiHS  all'itas  fjise  dimt.  [Appul.  Met.  i,  p.  110.]  The  instiince  of 
Antony  need  not  bo  advanced.  Cic.  Phif.  u.  31:  Cum  ]'<'r<i  diet  de- 
cima  jl'tt  '"i  S'i  r,.i  Rabra  veuissety  deiituit  in  quadam  caupomda  ;  nor 
that  of  retrouiufi,  the  scene  of  whoso  narration  is  chiefly  laid  in 
inns.  Sco  cap.  xr  19,80.  One  passage  shall  8uflic<s  (124):  imu 
deni  Cr(Aona  intrammuSf  ubi  quidcm  parvo  di  verso rio  re/h^ti  postero 
die  amplioris  fortunce  domum  qucermtes  incidimtta  in  turbaniy  etc. 
Comp.  Uor.  EpUL  i.  17, 8:  8iU ptUvii  ttrqffitmqm  rotanmi,  si  Uada 
casipana, 

Such  inns,  then,  were  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  towns,  but 
alto  standing  isolate  I  along  the  roads,  as  on  the  Via  Appia,  not  far 
from  the  Pontine  Marshes,  the  Tres  tabemoB,  mentioned  Upa^,  r. 
*Airo<rr.  xxviii.  16:  XoKCitfiy  ol  ddt\(f>ok  amovaw/rtt       ntpX  ^l**^^ 

Oiher  honaes  were  naturally  built  about  them,  and  thus  arae  a 
hamlet,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  inn.  [Schwan  ds  /&ro 
AppU  et  tribua  iabemk,} 

Thete  taTems  were  probably  attached  to  the  wious  TiUai  along 
the  road,  for  the  profit  of  the  owneni,  aa  Ihey  thus  diapoeed  of  the 
whie  ptodooed  on  their  eatate.  Henoe  YitniT.  tI.  8:  Qui  aiUem 
J}'ucti6m  nuHck  tenmntf  t»  eorum  vmiUmlii  9kiMat  iahemm  rntni 
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faeimda.  Van*.  R.  R,  i.  2.  23  :  Si  a^er  sccmidum  tnam  et  opportunut 
viataribua  locu$,  wdificandce  tabemas  divertarUB.  Suet.  Claud,  38  s 
(SenatoremreUgaTit)  quod  in  adUitate  inquilinot  pratdionm  tuantm 
contra  vetUum  cocta  vmdentet  multai$et,  villicumqft^  interr^enienUm 
fiagtUanxet.  The  popinm  were  restricted  to  the  sale  of  drink  oiilj» 
under  Tiberius  (Suet.  34) ;  the  interdiction,  however^  did  not  con- 
tinue long  in  foroQy  but  was  removed  under  Claudius  (Die  OMt.  Iz. 
6) :  reriYed  ai^ain  under  Nero  (Suet.  iV«r.  16),  hutrdkumk^  m  qmii 
wpopmUcocH  pr(gl$r  hgumkia,  aiiU (iien  venbrtt,  €itm  antes  wmHmi 
mm  obmmU  ffemi$  pnpanemun  (Dlo  Com.  IziL  14»  >aji»  itX^f  X^^t*- 
imtf  «al  hymn)i  and  again  by  Tespaaian  (IHo  Can.  Izri  10).  To 
this  it  also  to  be  leferredy  Mart  ili.  58: 

Nun  Mgnit  albo  piUat  otio  eopo. 

The  name  of  lueb  inns  is  caupona,  tabema,  tahema  dhmarkL 
Plant.  Mencechm.  11.  3, 81,  where  MensechmeuB,  who  has  just  arrired 
from  the  ship,  on  making  use  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  bim» 
from  his  bcinc:  confounded  with  his  brother,  says  to  Mosseiiio,  as  be 
goes  to  breakfast  with  tlie  Iletaera  Erothrm : 

Abdnc  istos  in  tabernam  actutnin  divf  rsnrtam  : 
also  similarly,  divn'sui  iuniy  or  perhaf*b  niore  correctly,  d4mrsoriHm. 
See  Drakenb.  a/i  TJv.  xliv.  43.  Val.  Max.  i.  7,  ext.  10,  in  the  storv 
above  quote*!  from  Cicero,  names  it  Uibenia  meritoria,  Viw\  in  ^Tar- 
tial,  vi.  04,  tiie  Bamo  is  eipressod  by  tlabidmii.  And  often  thus  in 
Ibe  Duj.  and  in  Appul. 

Similar  bouses  of  entertainment  doubtless  existed  in  Rome,  but 
were  only  used  by  persons  of  the  lower  orders,  who  chanced  to  be 
there ;  for  strangers  of  importance  teadily  found  an  kotpitmim  m  a 
private  boose.  [Thus  the  ambassadors  of  the  Bhodians  complained 
that  they  were  forced  to  lodge  at  Rome,  $ordido  dimrsorio,  vve 
mercede  mgvfi.  Lir.  iW.  22.]  For  the  population  of  the  city  itself, 
Ihete  were  numerous  places  where  refreshments  were  sold.  TIm 
general  name  fbr  these  estabUshnients  was  UAema  and  campammf 
the  first  denotes  generally  emy  booth*  not  only  for  the  aafe  of 
wares,  but  those  of  the  tonsorsib  the  msdM  and  otymliarfi  aImk 
Campana,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  used  for  snob  places  where  wine 
particularly!  and  other  necessaries  were  soM ;  it  still  lemafaH  to  be 
prored  that  omipo  denotes  evesy  sort  of  retailer.  Wbenetw  the 
caupo  is  mentioned,  be  is  the  seller  of  the  necessariee  of  life,  eepeeU 
ally  wine;  hence  the  joke  of  Martial,  about  the  ndn  in  the  vintage, 
1.67$ 

Oontiniiit  vasaCa  audat  viadaarfa  yiimHff 
Non  potM^  at  oapia^  vandara,  aaapa^  nianiBii 

and  beooe  the  modest  poet  wishes  to  baTO  for  life^  besite  iIm 
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laniuSi  a  canpOf  in  Ofder  to  be  ininred  a  rapply  of  meat  and  drink, 
M.  48.  The  popincBy  cook  shops,  were  a  particular  daiSy  in  whioh 
oookied  meat  chiefly,  bat  drinks  also^  were  sold  %  wltilst  the  eimpo 
meetly  sold  his  refivsbmenii  to  be  taken  out  of  the  shop^  the  fopa, 
(the  occupier  of  the  ffoptna),  sold  his  Tiands  for  consomption  in  the 
taSbemOf  and  drew  wine  which  was  dmnlc  on  the  premises.  Cie. 
Htl.  24:  Qviii sfiam  cwiiieiidlif  tk  popa  lAemkm nmiU>  quik  d&  Oiteo 
maaeimo :  mnm  MUomB  apwd  h  iMm  foctOB  mbi  eon/ettot  SM^  etc ; 
theoy  9ed  mirabar  tamm  eredi  popcB.  [Hor.  Ep»  i.  14,  21,  uncta 
popitp^.j  Originally,  only  persons  of  the  lowest  dasB  and  slates 
were  to  be  found  taking  thehr  seats  on  the  chairs  of  the  tabema, 
and  to  do  so  was  eonsidered  nnseemly.  [Juv.  tUI.  172  mentions 
nmUcBf  /urea  fuffitivi.]  The  neat  epigram  of  Martial,  (t,  10), 
aUudoB  to  this: 

InAtnun  rfbt  aapw  a  patrooo 
Ptonom,  HaiisM^  centiM  Syriieof 
la  idluiolb  ngiiB  popinii 
drea  balnea  qufttoor  p«regit. 

Even  if  we  were  disposed  to  assign  to  the  passi^  another  meaning, 
and  compare  tiie  ssBaHblcB  poptnas  with  the  Itciiooriioluj  (zli.  58}, 
the  following  Terses  clear  up  all  doubt  as  to  the  ™f^^"g : 

O  quanta  est  gul%  ceaties  comeasel 
Qoanto  major  adhnc,  nec  aocubarel 

In  later  time?,  such  eating-houses  were  the  lounge  of  idle  and 
diaorderly-iiving  persons  of  the  hetter  classes ;  [as  Gabinius  in  Oic. 
in  Piti,  6;  and  ThrasylluB  in  Appul.  Met.  viii.  iuit.  See  Juv.  viii. 
158;  Suet.  Gromm.  15.  Vit.  13;]  and  it  is  clear  that  good  enter- 
tainment was  to  bo  met  with  in  them,  from  Syriscus  having 
squandered  away  in  a  short  time  eentiea  sesterces;  for  which  no 
doubt  pleesnres  of  ail  sorts  were  to  be  had. 

Oaneumy  or  gamof  is  so  fiur  different,  that  every  poplna  may 
eertainly  be  called  a  ganeum»  though  not  vice  verso.  The  gsnenm 
means  geneially  only  a  place  for  secret  debanchery,  whence  liry 
twice  (xxri*  2,  and  JBpU.  I.  c.)  Joins  it  with  kutntm.  [Gic.  Smt.  9. 
ffommi  adttUeriiagm  eon/eetu$.  Suet  CctL  11.] 

What  Plantns  iOwre.  iL  19»10;  Eud>  ii.  45;  Trin.  ir.  8,  6;) 
eaOs  marmopoUum^  is  nothing  more  than  the  popina,  as  we  see  from 
the  imperial  interdicts  wliicfa  are  cited. 

flalmasias  imparl*  Hadr.  22,  says  that  tabenue  in  Borne  were 
never  opened  before  the  ninth  hour.  Although  we  liave  not  the 
authority  of  any  old  author,  to  quote  in  opposition  to  this  assertion* 
it  appears  scarcely  credible  In  itself,  as  doubUess  many  toolc  thdr 
prandiuni  tliere,  and  Bevcral  passages  occur  which  cannot  at  all 
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be  reoonoiled  with  it.  In  the  case  of  the  baths  and  h^pmarioy  (seo 
the  ExeunuB  Be.  YI.  and  Bsc.  1.  Sc.  VII.),  it  is  rerj  natural  that  a 
fixed  hour  was  appointed*  before  which  they  oould  not  be  opened; 
but  aa  FQgardi  the  eattng-houaea,  no  proof  haa  been  adduoed,  nor 
doea  aueh  a  reatrtetion  appear  admiaaible.  Paaaagea  hi  oppoaitkm 
to  it  are  Plant.  Mott.     %  52: 

VIda  0iS|  ne  fbrta  ad  nMrendam  quoplain  devotieri*, 

Atqno  ibi  mattmenlf^  qmm  aatis  ftnrit  falbarit. 

Imnenit  aliqiio  wmt  eredo  in  ganMim : 

but  it  ia  about  mld-dajt  and  MenBehmeua  ia  bimaelf  jnat  eoming 
from  prandium.  Pmid.  i\,  2, 63,  Harpaz  says : 

Ego  tievortor  extra  portam  hue  in  tabcrnam  tenuun. 
and  V.  69,  nhi  prandcro  dabo  operam  somiw.    The  moat  decifiiTe 
proof  is  to  be  foun*l  in  Plaut,  Pmi.  ProL  40: 

Et  hoc  quoque  etiam,  quod  p;riic  nlilito*  fui, 

Dam  ludi  fiunt,  in  popinain  pedisequi 

Irruptionem  facite :  nunc  dum  uccoiiiu  est 

Nnno  dun  soribiHte  nstnant,  occorrite. 

and  if  wo  are  not  inclined  to  attach  much  weight  to  this  passage,  as 
beini;  a  joke,  let  US  add  thereto  an  actual  fact.  Cic.  Pi$.  6:  Memi- 
nisiiiK',  rii  iiumj  cum  ad  te  quinta  Jh'C  fiora  mm  C.  Pison>  veniss»  m^ 
nebcin  quo  e  gimju^tio  te  prodire^  involuto  capite,  soleatum  f  et  r*/ui 
isto  ore  Jbstido  Uterrimam  nobis  p^plnam  tnha^asseSy  e.rcusatioue  U'  uti 
vahfudinit,  quod  dicens,  vinolentig  te  qiUbuadam  medicaaUmbui  toUre 
curari  f 

The  whole  class  of  innkeepers  was  deapiaed  in  Rome,  and  it  is 
yery  eaay  to  perceire  why.  When  Hor.  Sai.  i.  I,  29,  calls  them 
jMi^fdi  and  maligni,  (5,  4),  [Mart.  iii.  57,  atUidoa}  it  is  *  becaoM 
people  of  this  l^ind  were  infiumous  in  Grcooe  and  Borne,  for 
oheating,  adulteration  of  wareRy  and  fraud  of  every  description; 
so  that  in  Greek,  xan^Xrvfir  meana  also  to  adulterate'  Heind. 
I.  i.  29.  The  popina  also  exhibited  generally^  if  not  alwaya,  the 
unionof  allkindaof  debauoliery.  [Tlie  interdicted  game  of  hamd 
waa  moat  likely  played  In  the  popinn.  Mart  t.  84. 

Arcana  modo  raptns  e  popina 
JE^Sitm  rogat  ados  aloator. 

8o  that  the  surreillance  of  the  ndiles  waa  veiy  aeoeaiaiy.  Snet. 
TSb,  34.  C^tmd,  88.]  There  were  peibape  among  the  reat  exceed- 
ingly dirty  holes,  aa  may  fidrly  be  expected  from  the  cfaaraeter  of 

the  company.    Oomp^  Stoekmann,  D»  popim$  Rom,  L,  180)8. 
[Wunderlich^  Dt  VtU,  popima  Beheld^  De  eempomtm  ort^W.] 
Beapectablo  people  therefore  did  no^  at  least  till  a  later  period. 
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enter  such  houses  or  booths;  but  they  were  not  without  places  of 
social  entertainment,  for  not  unfrequently  many  assembled  in  the 
medtcinmf  tonstritKef  and  such  like  places  for  their  recreation.  See 
Salmas.  ad  PUtut.  Epid.  ii.  2, 14 ;  and  Heiiidoxf  on  Uor.  Sat.  i.  7» 
3.  At  a  later  period  it  was  coBtomary  to  congregate  in  the  tabemm 
Ubrarice,  and  in  the  ffy$muma,  to  conreno  on  all  manner  of  subjects. 
Gell.  JuiL  30 :  Laudahat  venditabaHque  se  nuper  quispiam  in  Ubraria 
9eden$,  But  the  public  batiiB  were  the  chief  placet  of  aiombUng. 
(In  the  so-called  lypanar,  al  Pompeti,  there  is  a  fresco^  represenl- 
ing  sefersl  persons  sitting  and  drinking  in  a  tafem.  The  niensils 
of  such  an  establishment  are  enumerated.  PaulL  Dig.  ndii.  7, 18, 
do/to,  vaso,  aneoneif  ealicett  iruUcBt  wmcs,  eonffiaria,  etc.  The  wood- 
cut below  is  fh>m  a  shield  carved  in  stone»  in  a  taTem  at  Pompeii.] 
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THE  GARDENS. 

ff ^H£  deteription  gireii  in  the  Fifth  Sceno  of  the  gankoi  belong. 
JL  ing  to  the  TiUa,  may  appear  but  little  in  accordance  with  the 
habita  and  taatos  of  antiquity,  and  many  may  be  inclined  to  imi^Tiwt 
that  tome  garden  in  the  old  French  mode  of  the  seTentcenlfa  or 
eighteenth  century  had  lerred  at  a  model.  But  the  old  prowriiw 
thai  thm  it  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  holda  good  in  this  can. 
Gardens  laid  out  in  this  style,  in  which  Tegetation  was  fiiieod  into 
stiff  geometrical  ilgnres,  and  the  knife  and  shears  of  the  gsfdenar 
annibUaled  erefj  Testige  of  natursTs  free  domtiuon»  "were  in  fesUoii 
at  Rome^  and  not  leserred  for  the  inTention  of  a  bter  age,  (TliiB 
it  farther  e^dent  lh>m  the  frescos  at  Pompeii*  lepreseoting  gai^ 
dens.]  Lideed  the  andenta  were  more  deserting  of  emse  for 
such  absorditiet,  for  the  means  aflbrded  by  natm«  hi  those  dnys 
were  but  small  in  comparison  with  the  abundant  resooroes  of  oar 
time.  Fbreign  oonntries  had  not  as  yet  mifelded  their  rich  tooaautea 
of  Inioriant  and  splendid  rogotation,  nor  thdr  thousand  shmbs  and 
flowers ;  and  restricted  to  a  barren  Jlora^  but  little  improTsd  by 
culture,  the  Romans  sought  to  create,  by  ariafldal  means,  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  free  forms  of  Nature ;  and  their  trees  and  shmba, 
such  as  the  laurel,  the  cypress,  the  taxus,  the  hums,  tin?  nivrtie,  and 
the  rosemary,  [which  in  Ualy  reaches  to  the  heif^ht  of  six  or  senm 
ells,]  being  in  some  measure  naturally  stiff  in  fomi,  were  quit© 
adapted  for  their  purposes.  Were  we  to  take  from  our  parks  ihc 
ornament  of  the  seringas,  bicrnonias,  spirrca,  the  cytisus,  the  ribes, 
and  pirus — wcro  wo  to  banish  from  our  flower-beds  the  mag^nificent 
tulipb  and  hyacinths,  the  numerous  varit^  tics  of  rostes  and  dahlias, 
the  rich  fund  of  perennials  and  annuals,  we  should  soon  betrin  to 
think  how  wo  could,  by  means  of  artificial  desiprns,  «listingui?b  the 
gardt  II  from  the  woods  and  fields.  [Wiistemann  more  correctly 
thinks  that  this  odd  taste  was  an  imitation  of  On%»ntal  gardening; 
for  the  Greeks  know  nothing  of  these  unnatural  Ibrms.] 

It  may  certainly  be  doubted  whether  there  were  at  that  period 
entire  gardens  laid  out  m  this  formal  fuhion.   On  the  contrary, 
may  conclude,  from  the  descriptions  extant,  that  a  mixture  was 
sorted  to,  and  that  artificially  trained  hedges  and  aUcya  alternated 
with  thiekets  and  clear  green  spacer  and  in  most  cases  rines,  frail, 
and  eren  Tegetables,  were  not  excluded. 
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It  IB  Strange  that  the  RomanB  had  no  fixed  n^imo  for  the 
gardener,  hortukinus  being  a  term  of  later  date.  He  is  designated 
either  by  the  more  geoeral  term  villiaiSi  [who,  as  such,  took  care  of 
the  gardens  situated  at  yillas.  So  in  Sen.  Ep,  12»  tlie  villicus  haa 
to  attend  to  the  platani^  eultor  hortorunv,  or  in  respect  of  iudU 
Tidaal  portions  of  IhegaFden,  vinitort  olUor^  \arborator].  Bui  the 
pzoper  fanoy'-gardener  was  called  toplarin»;  and  it  is  beet  to  connect 
with  this  name  whatever  ii  to  be  said  concemhig  the  period  and 
nature  of  such  gardens. 

TopiarU  are  mentioned  by  Gieero>  and  indeed  ae  in  genefal  nse^ 
tboagh  this  would  not  Justify  us  in  transftrring  their  art  to  the 
Tagaries  of  a  later  period.  [Also  in  inaeriptions ;  OrelL  2966.  See 
Balmas.  ad  Sport,  Hadr,  10 J  He  names  them  among  the  more 
respeeted  slaTes,  PamuU  t.  2 :  in  ma^fna  $luUorwn  /cmUUa  $mU 
4dU  ImUiares,  u$  mbi  mdmUur^  §ed  tamm  mtvh  olrtanMi^  topiarih  and 
eiqpressee  hhnself  satasfled  with  Iiis  own  topiarma^  ad  Quint,  fir.  iii. 
It  2:  iopkuriium  laudaid!  tto  omnia  eonveM  kaderot  qita  6afim  vitta^ 
911a  itUereoUmma  ambmtaliomif  tU  denique  iUi  paUiaii  topiariam 
/aeer$  mdMnHir  et  kederam  imden,  Tiiis  ooYcrlng  of  tlie  walls,  the 
trees,  and  the  terraces  with  irj,  ercrgrcen,  and  acanthus,  was 
entirely  the  business  of  the  tapiaritu;  hence  Pliny  (xjd.  11,  39) 
says,  Vinca  pervinca  semper  viretj  in  invdum  linear  Jhltis  geiiiculatim 
eircumdata,  topiaria  herfxi ;  and  xxii.  22,  34,  AcaiUkos  est  (opiaria  et 
urbana  herba.  In  the  same  manner  the  trees  round  the  Hippodrome 
in  the  Tuscan  villa  of  the  younger  Pliny,  wore  clad  witii  ivy.  Ep. 
V.  6,  32:  Platanis  eimtttur,  illm  hedera  vestinntur^  utque  sutnmcB  suis, 
ita  imo}  aUenls  Jroiidib  is  vlmU.  Hedera  truncuin  ct  rtirtios  percrrat, 
vicinasqf'j'  }>l'it<mo8  tranmta  siw  copidat.  In  addition  to  this  they 
found  sutticieut  oceupation  in  the  disposition  and  care  of  numerous 
arboui-3  and  covered  paths,  conBtrm  ti  d  eepecially  of  vines.  But 
th^e  simple  ornaments  of  the  <j;arden  wore  not  enon;^^h;  trees  and 
shrubs  received,  by  means  of  t^ing  up  and  pruiiiiig,  artificial  shapes ; 
walls,  figures  of  beasts,  ships,  letters,  and  so  forth,  were  made  out 
of  them.  The  elder  Pliny  testifies  how  far  people  used  to  go  ui 
these  absurdities.  Speaking  of  the  cypress,  he  says  (xvi.  33,  60): 
MeicB  dmmm  oqMOfu  nan  repudiata,  distinguendU  fcrntum  pinorum 
€TdmSbmt  fumo  vero  tmmiis  facta  in  densitato  parietum  eo^citaque 
graoOUaie  perpetuo  tener<i.  Trahitur  tHarn  in  picturas  operia  topiart^ 
nmaim  daaama  «f  tmo^iMSS  rerum  i&mn  foUo  hrtmqm  et  drwifi 
mmptr  esUwnt.  The  6tt«itf,  wluch  ph^yed  such  a  prominent  part 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuscan  villa,  was  used  in  a  similar  manner. 
[80  also  hnirel  and  myrtte;  PUn.  U.  N.  sr.  29.]  The  description 
of  ii  given  by  Plhij»  (Ep,  t.  6)»  is  ihe  mam  source  of  our  Itnowledge 
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about  the  ancient  art  of  gardoniufr.  Among  other  things  he  says 
(soct.  16):  Ante  p<yrtwum  crifstus  concish  in  phirimas  species,  rii,-<tinc^ 
iiuque  buxo ;  demUnu  inde  pt^oniuque  pulvinuSt  cui  bestiarum  efigies 
inmomn  advertaa  hiums  itiscripsit.  Acanthus  in  piano  tnoUis  et  paene 
dwerim  liquidm.  Ambit  hwnc  omJbula^  preuu  varuqm  Umm  viri^ 
dihm  inclusa:  ab  lUs  gestatio  in  modum  cireif  qwB  huxum  multi- 
Jormem  kumik$qu»  et  retentoi  manu  arhusculas  circumit.  Omnm 
m<iceria  muniuntur.  Bane  (frodata  btuciis  operit  et  mbirakU*  [Finuic. 
Math,  TiU.  10:  Buxeaa  arhores  tondmUes  in  beUuas  fatgumt  out  viridm 
portkm  m  eircuhtm  fleam  mtUms  /acttinf.]  The  treacberooB  bear 
tbofe  oonoeak  a  Boake  in  bii  Jawi  decidedly  belongs  to  these  Mia- 
ruia^^.  Mait.iiLl9: 

Proxima  centenis  ostenditur  ursa  coluronis, 

Excmaat  fletie  qua  platmona  Um, 
Ihjim  dnm  patnlot  •UwImm  toitet  Ustoi 

Polcher  BjUm,  teatnun  menlt  In  on  nutoitai. 
Tipera  sed  cceoo  MMUrata  latciwt  in  CMN^ 

YirebatqiM  mnina  deteriore  fenu 

Such  bean  are  to  be  found  amidst  similar  company  in  gardens, 
oren  in  tho  present  times.  The  description  ^ren  in  another  part 
of  Pliny  (sect.  'So)  corresponds  still  more  with  tlie  cones,  pyramids, 
and  lettci*s  of  modern  gardens.  Alibi  pratulum,  a! tin  ipsa  bturns 
intermnit  in  fannm  nnlle  descripta,  literas  interdumf  qutv  nwdo  ttf^m^n 
d4>in{ni  ditntnf,  modo  artiflcit.  Alterui.^  mrtidoR  Burgunt.,  altertm 
insei'ta  sunt  j'"ni<i^  ft  in  operc  i'r^'Uiti<:^nn'>  sffAta  vefnf  iffati  rtrris 
imitatio.  Mediiun  <-.^'<'tiirin  brevioriOus  uirinupie  platanis  adoni'itur. 
Post  has  fifanthvH  kmc  inde  lubricits  ct  Jlexuosus ;  deinde  plvres  p'f*'r<T 
pluraqv  vcutlna.  [Phuic-trees  and  cyprc&ses  were  also  cut  im- 
naturally  short.  Plin.  //.  N.  xii.  6  :  Chama'platani  vocnntur  conctcc 
brevitatisj  quoniam  arborum  etiam  abortus  invenimus.  Hoe  quoque 
ergo  in  genere  pumiliorum  in/elicitas  dieta  eriU  Fit  autem  et  serendi 
genere  et  recidendi.  Primus  C.  McUme  etr  eqfi^stri  ordine  Augusti 
amieus,  invenit  nemora  tontitia,  zrL  80.  Wuatemann,  Kwmigihrt^ 
nerei  der  RomtrJ] 

The  Taoant  ipaces  set  with  flowen  and  boirders  were  possibly  in 
acooidanoa  with  the  taste  of  the  whole  garden,  and  subdirided  inta 
vailout  fonns  by  enclonuei  of  boz»  aa  in  the  French  gardens  of  the 
present  day.  At  least  we  may  gather  as  mveh  from  wliat  the  same 
Pliny  says  about  the  a^wdis  before  the  parikm  of  his  Tilla  (seol^ 
16) :  porHBum  ajf$lm  emdUm  in  pbtnuuu  qpscMib  ditHmeimiqm 
htm:  for  tiiese  phrima  tperim  oaonot  well  pass  for  anything  elae 
than  the  small  beds  (onwlia)  of  divers  fbims.  IVequentiy  too^  sodi 
bofdeis  may  have  been  elevated  temuse-fashloot  (pMni  nunpmums 
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Plin.  xxil.  22,  34 ;  Glong,  cui  Plin.  Ep.),  in  whieh  ease,  the  margin 
rising  in  the  fonn  of  an  aroh  {foruh  Plin.),  wu  eorered  with  ever- 
green or  bean-foot. 

The  gesUttio  and  hi§>podromu8  were  essential  parts  ef  stieh 
gardens.  The  fonner  was  a  broad  rcgolar  pathway,  perhaps  to  be 
eompared  with  an  alley,  althengh  not  always  In  a  sttaight  Un^  In 
which  ihey  nsed  to  be  carried  about  in  the  lectic%  when  tiiey  did 
not  wish  for  any  Tiolent  eiereise.  It  is  tme  that  Celsus  (iL  15)  sajs^ 
&0nera  gettaihm$  phura  stml  .*  MMna  srt  nawip  vd  m  portu,  vd  m 
fimmms  twi  la  UeUca  onl  socNmio;  aerior  vekkudoi  from  wldoh  we 
might  suppose  that  the  gestatfo  was  also  designed  fbr  being  driven 
in.  Bnt  where  there  was  a  regular  hippodrome^  snch  a  nse  of  it 
woold  seem  to  be  eupcrflaons^  and  Celsus  uses  the  word  in  its  most 
extended  meaning. 

Oierig  (ad  PUn,  sect.  82)  has  rightly  explained  the  hippodrome, 
and  defended  the  word  against  the  other  reading  hypodromtu.  We 
cannot  conceive  that  Pliny  means  a  covered  pathway.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  course  similar  tu  a  circus,  with  sevcml  ways,  scpai'atcd  by 
box-trees.  Not  only  does  the  passage  adduced  by  Gierig  from 
Martial  (xii.  oo)  prove  that  there  were  such  hipiiodromes  ingurdens. 


but  also  Epi(jr.  57,  20,  where  the  poet,  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
Sparsus,  why  he  so  often  Tisited  his  badly  situated  Nomontan  villa, 
says,  he  can  certainly  very  easily  do  without  the  country,  when  in 
Rome  itself  he  has  as  good  as  a  Tilla : 


These  parts  of  the  garden  were  possibly  less  artificial,  and  here  it  is 
that  we  must  look  for  the  so  often  mentioned  woods  of  laurel  and 
plane-trees  (pUUanones,  daphnones),  and  myrtle  thickets  (myrteta). 
Mart.  iii.  08,  z.  79,  xli.  60.  It  was  then  the  business  of  the  (op^ 
fills  to  maintain  all  these  Tarious  parts  of  the  garden  in  proper 
ocder.  It  Is  donbtlhl  whether  the  mridanh  whose  name  often 
ocenrs  In  inseriptions,  diflered  fiom  them.  We  may  periiape  under* 
■tand  the  latter  word  of  those  who  took  care  of  the  vtriclaria  in  the 
houses,  the  cmMBdhm  and  penttylmmt  aa  wdl  as  the  gardens  on  the 
loof ;  bnt  there  is  no  snffident  ground  fbr  makhig  anch  a  disthac 
tion.  On  the  oontmiy,  ITlpian  (Di(j,  zniil.  7, 8)  says :  doUot  sf&mMi 
d^ofsa  Hon  smi;  wpm  fmiimBdam  in  ri^iiomtm  acaimii  tnifni. 
iNMlo.*  Si  etZla  cicftjop  si^  sfiam  oirwi^  ii  slicMa  vtrjioria, 
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topwrii.  [Ulpian  says  nothing;  against  making:  a  distinction  betweeo 
U^piariua  and  viridarius.  In  the  above  passage  he  speaks  only  of  a 
Tilla,  where  a  topiarius  had  charge  of  all  the  gardens,  consequently 
of  the  small  viridaria  also;  whilst  the  Turidarius,  who  probably 
ranked  lower,  wm  especiaUy  deogned  for  the  small  house-gardoM 
In  the  citv.] 

Besides  him,  howeYer,  wo  mini  BUppoae  the  oiisftencc  of  a  par- 
tieolar  aquarim  [ydftayt^s],  under  wfal<^  tann  It  neither  to  be 
nndentood  one  of  the  eoUtjfimi^/imtainarvm,  nor  a  water-carrier» 
nor  a  minkier  aqwB  at  table^  bat  a  ilaTe  who  conBtmeted  and  kept 
In  order  all  the  aqiiediiet8»  aa  well  aa  Teiy  IqgeDioiii  firantaina  (of 
eonrse  also  in  the  etty  realdenoe).  Booh  a  one  appeaia  to  be  meant 
hi  PanlL  ill.  7 :  Z>omo  cum  cnmi  jun  mtOf  memi  nutnmta  tttf  ie^aia, 
uHwiaJ^miUa  Uem  orHJieei  it  ve&tUsrii  tt  dkeiarii  et  agmrU  eidm 
domm  MrvMnfw  legato  eedmU, 

Much  might  be  laid  concenung  the  fioweia  known  to  the 
Romans;  for  tiiough  the  Flora  of  those  days  was  bnt  poor  In 
eomparison  with  oun»  still  Beckmann  la  wrong  In  supposing  (Bsifr. 
jr.  Chtek,  d,  EffmA.  ilL  296)  that  the  Romans  eooiented  themselves 
solely  with  the  wild  plants,  and  laid  out  neither  flower-gardens,  nor 
cultivated  any  exotics.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  set  down  a  mere 
catalogue  of  the  iniporUuit  names  of  flowera  j^ircn  by  Virgil,  Pliny 
[xxi.  38],  Columella,  and  others,  and  to  enter  into  a  more  accurate 
investigatiou  would  require  a  special  work  j  for  after  all  that  Voss, 
Schneider,  Billerbeck  {Flora  Clitssica),  Sprengel  (Ilistaria  rei  Htr- 
harh'},  and  others,  hare  said  on  the  Bubject,  we  still  aro  in  want  of 
a  detailed  critical  elaboration  of  the  classical  Flnra. 

Wo  may  take  for  gi-antod  in  general  that  the  riularia  and  ros'trta 
wore  the  main  ornaments  of  the  gardf»n«5.  Next  came  the  bulbous 
plants,  the  crocus,  narcissus,  lilic?,  of  more  than  one  sort,  gladiolus, 
iridos,  also  hyacinths,  in  our  sense  of  the  word  (fo/acinth}i3  orkufrUis, 
proT)al)ly  meant  by  Col.  x.  100,  149,  is  understood  by  Schneider  to 
nu  an  il  ia),  poppies,  amaranthi,  and  so  on.  The  rose  wafi  much 
grown,  as  it  was  the  flower  ohiefly  used  for  garlands;  and  the]iro> 
Terb  8ub  roaa  bears  testimony  to  the  fact.  It  also  serfea  to  maik 
the  regular  commotio.  Mart.  z.  19, 19.  Cum/urU  LycBUM,  emm  rtg- 
iMrt  rotOf  cum  madmt  wjpilU  ;  and  iii.  68»  5»  dtpo&iio  poti  etaa  ro9a$qm 
pudore.  Myrtle  and  rosea  were  a  common  intermixtove.  See  IGts- 
eherlieh  ad  Hor,  Od.  L  38.  The  heavy  emoyh/lM  waa  leaa  adapted 
forgariands.  Ptiny,zii.4.  The Milesian» (Pliny, mdmdUnmo  eelsty 
non  ttseBdmrn  dmdema  foUa,)  Is,  aocordiiig  to  BiUerbeok  (^Isma 
Chtdea,  P«  IdS),  the  damask  rose^  under  whieh  name  la  probaUj 
nottobenndentoodtfaat  aoealled  by  onrgardenei^bni  avaiieliy 
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of  the  rom  lutea,  with  a  bright  red  flower;  hut  as  this  has  not 
duodena  foUaj  we  must  rather  suppose  a  holostrl'-a  to  be  meant. 
Perhaps  after  all,  amid  t)ie  endless  present  varietios,  the  truo  Mile- 
siaii  rose  is  no  longer  distinguishable.  More  will  be  said  on  the 
eoroncB  in  the  Excursus  on  the  Chapletfi  and  Games. 

Qreen- houses,  for  the  protection  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of 
exotics  agaiiist  cold,  and  for  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruits  at 
other  aeasonB  than  nature  assigned  to  ^em,  do  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned  before  tbe  ftnt  century.  Martial  alludes  to  them  fre* 
quently^  as  TiiL  14: 

Pallida  no  CHleom  ttmaant  pomoria  bruinam, 
M oideat  ot  tmenun  fortior  aum  nenras, 

Hybemia  olfjeeta  Natis  ^pecnlaria  puroa 
Admittnnt  aoka  et  line  tece  di«in« 

and  yiii.  68 : 

Xavida  pufpimcM  imt  m  bnuoa  racfenotf 

Et  gelidnm  Bacchi  munera  frigna  edat, 
Condita  perspicua  vivit  vindemia  gemma, 

Et  tc^itur  felix,  nec  tamen  uva  latet.— 
Quid  non  ingeoio  voluit  natuni  liecre? 
Auctumnun  sterilis  ferre  jubetur  hietns. 

This  was  a  regular  hot-house,  where  winter-grapes  were  nroAvn, 

Columella  (xi.     68)  teaches  how  to  haye  early  melons,  and  Pliny 

(six.  6>  23)  relates  of  the  portable  gherkin  and  m^on-beds 

Tiberius:  NvUo  qinpp$  wm  dU  eantigU  «  ptumUi  earum  hortos  pra» 

movenHbus  in  9olem  roHs  oUiaHbuB,  rwwtgiue  kibmiis  dietma  mira 

ipeeutarmm  munimmta  rmtoemiMitt.  [Salmas.  €td  Sonpi.  But,  Jug.  i. 

p.  419.]  We  see  from  Martial  (ir.  21, 5)  that  flowers  also  were 

foroed  in  grecophouseB  t 

CoadiCa  dc  pnfo  niiiiMniitiir  Ulia  litfo 
Sic  prohibet  twrala  gemma  latere  rotas. 

Wlien  there  t<  re  Boettiger  says  (Sah,  i.  263),  'iimong  the  ftults 

which  Martiai  in  liis  Apophoreta  lias  ennobled  with  his  distichs, 
there  were  no  doubt  several  made  only  of  wax,  and  the  garlands  of 
roses,  in  the  mi  l'llo  of  December,  which  he  calls  (xiii.  121)  fe9tk as 
coronas  bnimWf  were  probably  made  of  coloured  wax;*  this  is  a 
perfectly  untenable  conjecture,  and  an  incorrect  account,  for  the 
reading  is  not  festivat  ro8cu,  which  would  not  suit  the  metre,  but 
the  epigram  runs  thus: 

Bat  featinatas,  CrT^^ar,  tibi  bruma  coronas; 
Quondam  veri;*  erat,  nunc  tua  facta  rojsa  e«t. 

But  in  /esiiiwtns  lies  the  most  oonrincing  proof  that  they  were 
forced  roses.   Compare  yI.  80 : 

16 — 2 
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Ut  noTa  dona  tilii,  Cmur,  KOote  ttOai 

IOmmI  hilMrBtt  mepkitiom  rons : 
Kavita  d«fteit  FliarkM  MMBpUtieoi  borCof, 

Urbb  nt  intrtvH  limlnm  prima  tna. 
^ntns  Teris  honos,  et  odone  gratia  Fkin^ 

Taotaqae  PMaai  gloria  niris  «nl. 

[It  appears  also  from  tliis  epigrain,  that,  as  the  supply  of  natire 
roses  did  not  equal  the  ex<  rssive  demarnl  for  them  at  Komc,  roses 
were  imponed  from  Egypt ;  and  this  ia  winter.  Of  course  moans 
wore  used  for  keepinjB:  them  as  fresh  as  possible  on  the  rond.] 
Comp.  iv.  28.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  ev  try  case 
where  ros<e  hibern<r  are  mentioned,  we  must  understand  roses  arti- 
ficially forced  in  hot-houses.  The  roses  of  Pnestum  bloomed  for  a 
eecon  I  time  in  the  autumn,  W/m  rosaria  Prp?ti,y\rg.  Geor-j.  W.  119; 
Mart,  xii.  31 :  and  when  in  mild  winters  tho  r"Fa  poUida  is  seen  to 
bloom  in  Germany  in  the  open  air  at  Clnistinas.  and  even  in 
January,  why  should  not  the  same  thing  have  been  possible  in  a 
milder  climate.  Roses  and  garlands  of  wax  are  not  in  any  case  to 
be  thought  of^  [That  they  had  artificial  flowers^  is  beyond  all  doubt* 
Bee  the  Excumu  on  the  Chaplets  and  Oaraee. 

Fnut-trees  were,  partly,  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  large 
dens,  among  other  sorts  of  trees  (PHn.  Ep,T,  6,35),  although  Becker 
interprets  this  passage  differently ;  partly  in  the  fields,  or  in  orchivds 
(pomaria)»  where  ihey  stood  in  a  qnineonx.  OohdeArh,l9.  Their 
eultiTation  was  Tery  common;  henoe  Yam  says,  B,  12.  i.  2:  mm 
whorQm8c<miitaIkUiaeiifU$Map<mi^^  SeeaJsoCSaio^ 
Varro»  Cola^lelb^  and  others  jpasyim.  But  it  aflerwaids  dei^eneiated 
into  Inxiiiy.  Flm.  H,  2V.  zU.  19 :  Fermkdum  womfimit  Mgntsito  nosei 
pcmOf  Mm  aapore,  magfiiluime,  alia  monttro  paitpenbm  itUar 
dicta,  zi.  1.  The  chief  kinds  of  fruits  among  the  Bomaoa  are  n 
follows.] 

Honey-apples,  nuMmda,  a  %apore  Plin.  zr.  10^  14^  15. 

These  were  one  of  the  earliest  spedes  id  ^ples;  but  did  not  Uwt 
longs  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Amtrima  kept  longest.  Plin.  16. 
On  the  melimela,  which  are  often  mentioned  by  Martial,  see  Schnei- 
der (xd  Far»*o,  i.  59.  [Besides  these,  there  were  the  orbieulcUa,  Mtonea, 
Sestiana,  Matiana,  Amerina.  Colum.  xii.  45;  10;  Macrob.  ii.  15.] 
Among  the  sorts  of  pears  (of  which  Pliny  enumerates  thirty),  tho 
most  valued  were  tho  Crustumian.  Plin.  xt.  1G;  V<madVirg.  Gtorg. 
ii.  88,  tho  Falernian,  and  the  Syrian.  Mart.  v.  78, 18.  Comp.  Colum. 
T.  10,  17.  The  volenm,  fist-pear,  was  chiefly  celebrated  on  account 
of  its  size.  Virg.  ^rnvh.  Col.  i6.  Cat.  7,3;  perhaps  the  same  that 
^^liny  calls  libralU,  Macrob.  ii.  15, 
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There  were  nnmeroiis  Tarieties  of  plami,  ingmm  turba  prunorumf 
■ajB  Pliny,  xr.  12.  AnKmg  these  were  the  Anrnmiaoa,  eenola  or 
00rMia»  Damaieena,  [Ck>l.  z.  404.]  The  latter  were  imported  dry 
ftom  that  country.  Mart,  zUl.  29.  [The  drying  of  ihiitB  was  ako 
very  eommoii  in  Italy.  PalL  iii.  25»  zii.  7;  Col.  zii.  14.  They  had 
also  cherries,  quinces,  peaches,  pomegranates  (malwn  Pu/nSmoh 
Colum.  V.  10 ;  <2e  Arb, 23 ;  Plin.zv.  11)  $  sereral  sorts  of  iigs  (Maorob. 
it  16;  PBn.  xr.  19;  Col.  10);  nuts  (Macrob.  ii.  14;  Col.  y.  10; 
Plin.  XT.  24;  Cat.  8);  chestnuts  (Pallad.  xii.  7 ;  Col.  ir.  33;  Plin. 
XT.  25,  xvii.  34);  almonds,  medlat-s,  and  mulberries.  (Plin.  xv.)  The 
cultlTation  of  wine  and  olives  >N'as  of  great  importance.  The  oil 
(Col.  V.  8)  was  used  for  food  as  weii  as  for  burning  and  anointing. 
The  Venafrau  and  Tarcntine  were  celebrated.  Varro,  R.  R,  i.  2. 
On  the  different  Borts  of  olive-trees  (oI(xb),  see  Plin.  B.  X.  xv.  1,  xrii. 
29  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  16 ;  Col.  v.  8  ;  Cat. 6.  The  vine  was  either  grown 
in  vineyards  (vima)  attached  to  poles;  or  to  trees  (such  gaidens 
were  called  arhtfftfum);  or  it  grow  airainfst  houses,  or  the  arcades  of 
the  interior.  i*lin.  ii.  165.  Vine-arbours  were  called  ^xr^/w/a-.  In 
this  branch,  which  was  considered  by  the  Romans  quite  the  cliniax 
of  horticulture,  they  displayed  much  cleycniess ;  upon  which  they 
prided  themselTcs  not  a  little.  Plin.  xIt.  2.  There  were  more  than 
thirty  sorts  of  grapes»  partly  for  the  table,  partly  for  wine:  the 
Aminta,  Nomentanay  euganea,  AllobrtHjioif  Apicia,  gemetta,  were 
among  the  best.  Col.  iii.  5. ;  Pallad.  iL  10 ;  Cato  6 ;  Macrob.  ii.  16; 
Plin.  xiT.  XTiL  35.   8ee  more  in  Exeura.  4.  Sc.  IX. 

On  the  rcgetableB»  see  BxeufB.  1.  Scene  IX.  Comp.  Cic.  dt  8en. 
16.] 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remaik^  that  in  Rome  there  were  also 

window*gardea8  (flower-pots  in  the  whidows) :  we  cannot  otherwise 

nndenrtand  what  Martial  8ay8»  xi.  18 : 

Donasti,  Lupe,  ros  iob  wbe  nobis; 
Sad  ms  set  niOii  mi^  In  fenesCia. 

[Above  all,  Plin.  jBT.iV.  xix.  19:  Jam  in  fenestria  mis  plebs  tirftoiMi 

in  imn4jim  hortorum  quotidiana  oculis  rura  prctbebant,  antequam 
pra*fi{ji  prospectus  onirics  co'egit  muUkudinis  innumetatoi  swva  latrO' 
cinatio.  itespecting  the  solaria^  see  above.] 
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THE  BATHS. 

THE  bath  was  a  moat  important  efont  in  the  eweeydasj  fife  of 
the  BomaaB  of  U»t  period  wMoh  Is  here  principally  deocriipod* 
and  one  of  their  moot  eisential  reqniremeniB,  Bodily  health  and 
oleanlineiii  altbongh  ito  original  object^  had  long  eeaied  boing  the 
only  one ;  fer  the  batht»  deeoiated  with  prodigal  magniHoeneeb  ead 
supplied  with  all  the  comibrti  and  eoBrenioneei  that «  Tolvptnny 
eonld  deiire^  had  become  plaoea  of  amnaemaoty  whither  people 
repnircd  for  paetime  and  enjoyment.  In  earlier  times,  bathing  was 
much  less  lrL4uent,  as  Seneca  tells  lis,  citing  the  authority  of  more 
ancient  authors.  Kpist.  8G :  Nam,  ut  aimU,  <£ui  priscos  iih/tcs  urbii 
tradiderunt  (perhaps  V'at  ru)  hraehia  et  cntra  qttotidie  ftfdutlxiiU,  iptas 
icUicet  sordfs  opere  mllfiterHid:  cijcterttm  t<>ti  u'o-itHnu-'  itr.ilHTnivr. 
Cato,  d^  lib.  ^ditf:.  in  Xim.  iii.  5.  v.  ephippium:  JHht  p/n /•{>  m  -'i'.a 
una  Juit  tunica  tt  Z^"/  /,  yinr  /imciU  calce^mevia.,  eqnut  sint  tphlp" 
piOf  balnetmi  noti  qvnddianffitt^  alveus  varus.  And  Columella  does 
not  approve  of  tlio  slaves  bathing  daily  or  frequently,  (i.  0,20): 
nam  cas  ipioque  (halneas)  r^Jcrt  esse,  in  quibus  Jamilia,  sed  f??«- 
turn  feriit  lavetWf  neqm  mUm  corporis  robori  couvmit  /nqum$  turn 

Hence  the  ancient  baths,  both  public  and  prirate^  being  in  the 
words  of  Seneca,  in  usum,  nan  ohlertamenium  rq>ertay  were  of  Teiy 
simple  eonstmction.  In  the  villa  of  Sdpio  Afdcanns^  where  Seneca 
fbnnd  so  much  cause  for  institatiDg  a  comparison  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  times*  there  was  a  bakmium  migutiuaif  leasftri 
cofien  se  eontueiudiM  imUfma^  Then  he  says :  nan  f/iddHttm'  fMjih 
ribm  iMsfris  eaMte*  nm  ctucurums  and  feather  en:  In  hoe  bdheo 
Sc^pionk  niimmm  tmU  ranee  eto^  gaeai  ftnatrm.  Mi  sme  tafaria 
mtmtmsnli*  hansn  adnUit&rmU,  So  also  he  deeignatee  the  pnblic 
baths  as  obacwra  si  gregali  Ueiorio  indttda.  The  ancients  seeni  to 
hate  eonfined  themselTcs  merely  to  a  cold  and  a  warm  bath,  the 
temperatnre  of  which  was  nnder  the  soperintendence  of  the  sedikSi 
as  Seneca  relates  in  the  letter  mentioned.  Erentnally,  sweathig 
and  hoi-water  baths  were  added.  [The  ssdiles  svperintended  net 
merely  the  temperature,  and  cleanliness  of  the  batiis,  but  also  pre- 
serred  public  deoormn ;  particularly  in  reference  to  the  two  sexes ; 
who  were  not  allowed  to  bathe  together.] 
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We  aro  rich  in  moans  to  enable  ua  to  form  n  clonr  idoa  of  tho 
arrangement  of  tho  Roman  baths,  as  wo  not  only  |>osse6s  the  works 
of  several  ancient  writt^rs  who  have  either  given  plans  for  con- 
structing batlis,  or  descriptions  of  thom,  but  also  considerable 
remains,  which  agree  with  the  accounts  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.  Of  the  authors,  wo  must  mention  first  Vitru?ius,  (v. 
10),  and  Palladius,  (i.  40X  who  treat  of  the  plan  of  the  baths.  In 
addition  to  whom,  Lucian,  ('\mrlas  rj  /SoXovctov) ;  Pliny,  in  both  the 
letten  about  his  Tillas  (ii.  17);  8tatius>  (Balneum  Etrmet)^  SU»* 
i.  5;  MartiaV  (rl  42);  asod  Sidon.  ApoU.,  (Epim.  ii.  2X  left 
inftflnttiiig aooounts;  and  W6  obtain  flrom the epigiaine  of  Matiialy 
eBdfkofn  Seneca,  (Epitt.  51,  56»  and  86X  wunerouft  nolioei  en  the 
mfeare  of  the  bafliiy  and  life  in  tAie  tame. 

Bni  ihe  xemaini^  at  pment  in  eadtteDee^  of  andent  batht  them- 
eelTet,  are  mncfa more  iutrodSTe  than  all  tbeae  written  aooonntet 
among  whidi  are  the  rains  of  the  baths  of  Titos,  Oaracalla,  and 
DiodeUan,  In  Bome.  It  would  be  ^UIBcolt  to  eiplain,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  the  proper  eonneiion  of  the  Tarions  parts  ot 
these  eitensife  estabUsfaBMnls,  and  to  do  so  would  require  not  only 
a  good  architect,  bat  also  a  learned  antiquarian  and  philologist; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  there  is  so  much  diversity  in  tho 
jilaiis  that  have  been  given  of  them.  We  shall  here,  however,  refer 
only  to  the  general  customs  and  inaimcre  which  can  be  with  cer- 
tainty determined,  rejectinir  all  hypotheses  alnjut  these  baths,  ami 
simply  giving  a  description  of  other  smaller  ones,  which,  being  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation,  will  afford  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
essontial  part<?  of  a  Roman  bath.  A  specimen  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
foutid  in  the  ruins  disrov* n  d  in  17H4  at  Badcnwoilor,  thont^li  they 
nre  nnlv  just  enouirh  prc^crvcil  tn  enable  us  to  'listiiifjui-h  tlie  iiidi- 
\'iduat  (Hvisionp  frrnii  each  other.  Far  n)ore  iinjiortant  tlian  these, 
are  the  therm<E^  cliscavered  some  years  since  at  Pompeii,  whicli  were 
In  such  a  condition  when  ezc<irated,  as  to  allow  of  our  assigniiig 
with  eertainty  to  most  of  the  parts  their  particular  destination. 

Of  more  modem  writings  on  tliis  subject,  besides  several  pas- 
aages  in  Uie  works  of  Winokelmanni  the  following  are  partieulariy 
worthy  of  consideration:  Cameron,  The  Bath  of  the  Romana;  Le 
imrme  dei  Romfinl  dhegnaU  da  A,  PaUadio,  con  aleum  o!txervagiom 
daO.B*  Beamozzi ;  DeBeripiian  det  Bains  de  7itei^(a  work,  howevei^ 
which  is  oeenpied  to  more  with  the  paintings  found  there,  than 
with  the  baths  themselTes)}  Sliegliti^  JrekmL  dtt  Bauk,  ii.  297; 
Bitt,  Omek.  dir  Bank,  iii.  238;  Weinbrenner,  EtiiwUrft  und  Er^ 
panMmgm  ctntiker  OMude^  whidi  oontidns  the  bath  of  Hippias, 
afler  Lvchm,  and  the  rains  of  Badenweiler.  Besides  whleh^  we 
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liave  the  remarks  of  the  editors  of  VitruviuB,  particularly  Schneider, 
if.  375 — 391.  Stratico  is  nioro  superficial,  and  Marini  has  done 
little  more  than  repeat  tlie  old  erroneous  opinions.  Cnnrcming 
the  baths  of  Pompeii,  we  liare  detailed  accounts  from  Gugl.  Bechiy 
iU  the  Mus,  Borb,  11.  t.  49 — 52,  and  in  Qelle  Pompemna:  ike 
topograph^f  edifices,  and  ornaments  of  PompeiL  I%$  retuU  qf  MS- 
vaHmu  since  1819.   Lond.  1835.   i.  8S»ii.  80* 

Tho  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  were  dlBoorered  oomplete  not  only 
ia  their  esMBtial  parta,  but  also  in  their  ornaments,  inscriptiooiy 
and  even  utensils,  are  adapted  aboye  all  otheca  for  making  w 
generally  acquainted  with  the  internal  amiigemettta  of  Soman 
hathi*  Moreorer,  we  may  aasnme  that  other  baths  were  laid  down 
after  the  same  ^fian,  as  those  at  Btabii^  and  (as  as  re^^Kda  Uto 
eMarium  at  least)  that  fbnnd  in  the  villa  of  IMomedes*  (see  Voj^m^ 
pUfor*  de  Naplm,  Lit.  10  et  11,  pL  79X  agree  almost  entirely  widi 
that  of  Pompeii;  and  the  arrangement  of  baths  in  private  hooaea 
and  villas  was  no  doubt  similary  thoi||^  tfasy  were  of  eonise  not  on 
so  largo  a  scale  as  the  great  public  tftsnncs.  A  descripUon  of  the 
baths  of  Pompeii  would  on  this  aooonnt  be  appropriate  here,  and 
we  therefore  ettraet  the  principal  parts  of  Sir  W.  OelFs  account, 
which  seems  preferable,  because  it  is  not  only  more  general,  but 
aUo  dwells  on  interesting  peculiarities,  and  thus  presents  a  most 
comprehensive  view  of  the  plan  and  interiKil  arrangements  In 
other  respects,  we  cannot  deny  that  Bechi,  w  ith  lar  more  exttJUDive 
antiquarian  research,  often  gives  more  correct  explanations,  as  wo 
shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  our  parenthcticals  remarks. 

The  plates  we  here  give  represent :  I.  The  bath  wo  are  about  to 
describe;  II.  The  baths  of  Stabiee,  (according  to  Cell,  i.  131) :  and 
III.  Tho  wi»ll-known  and  instructive  painting,  representing  the 
section  of  a  Koniaii  liath.  found  iu  tlie  1ku1i3  of  Titus. 

Tho  gran<l  ontrancc  (such  are  the  words  of  Gcll,  i.  88)  seems 
to  have  been  tliat  in  the  street  of  Fortune,  so  called,  at  prcsenty 
from  the  temple  of  that  goddess.  [Bechi,  on  tho  contrary,  con* 
aiders  that  marked  21',  on  the  opposite  sid%  to  have  been  the 
grand  entrance.  B.]*  All  or  many  of  the  rooms  opening  into  the 
street,  on  each  side  this  entrance,  seem  to  have  been  vaulted,  thna 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  arches  thrown  over  the  larger 
chambers  in  the  interior* 

This  entry  or  passage^  marked  2l'  on  the  plan,  opened  into  n 
courts  20,  about  sixty  Ibet  lon^  bounded  on  two  sides  by  a  Dotie 
portico,  and  on  the  third  by  a  crypt  Over  tlie  eiypt  was  a  second 
story,  where  the  doubtftd  indications  of  a  diimney  may  be  observed. 

*  XIm  ptnag«s  In  ImdMli  auiked  B.  ws  Insertsd  by  Bednr.  IHhsL 
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At  the  opposite  angle  of  the  court  was  another  exit,  marked 
2l\  loading  Into  an  alley  which  runs  from  the  /mim  to  the  home 


PLAN  OF  TH£  BATHS  AT  POMPEII. 

of  Pansa.  At  this  exit  waa  ike  lairina,  889  the  iiaea  of  which  are 
imoqniTocaUy  fisible.  The  spot  marked  19f  which  is  singular  on 
account  of  a  sort  of  pronoM  with  seats*  Is  Tanlted,  and  was  Ui^ted 
at  night  by  a  lampi  so  pUused  that  its  rays  fell  into  the  chamber  15 
on  one  side^  and  enlightened  19  on  the  other.  The  same  con. 
trirance  existed  ia  the  reeew  14,  where  a  lamp  gave  light  also  to 
the  portico.  Both  these  lamps  were  protected  by  drcnlar  conves 

16—5 
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glasses,  the  fragments  of  which  were  found  in  the  inner  chambcrB 
at  their  excayation. 

As  the  Imths  of  Pompeii  were  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
be  ftimished  with  every  sort  of  apartment,  like  those  of  the  capital, 
we  are  to  look  for  the  vestibulum  and  the  ejredra,  or  a  place  which 
might  serve  instead  of  them,  near  the  entrance  of  the  thermce. 
*  In  vtstibulo  deberet  esse  porticus  ad  deambtdatiottes  his  qui  essent 
ingressuri.*  That  portico  is  undoubtedly  the  one  in  the  court; 
and  the  exedra,  so  called  from  the  cdpoi,  or  scats,  where  those 
who  did  not  choose  to  walk  in  the  portico  might  repose,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  benches  which  run  along  the  wall.  [These  are  not 
given  by  Gell,  but  copied  here  fix)m  the  Mus.  Borb.,  and  marked 
with  o.  Bechi  considers  them  meant  for  the  use  of  slaves  who 
accompanied  their  masters  to  the  bath,  and  calls  the  room  19  an 
(lecus  or  exedra.  B.]  Vitruvius  mentions  that,  while  some  were 
bathing,  others  were  generally  waiting  to  succeed  them. 

In  this  court,  or  vestibule,  was  found  a  sword  with  a  leather 
sheath  (?)  and  the  box  for  the  quadrant,  or  money,  which  was  paid 
for  each  visitor.    The  quadrans  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  lusis, 

n. 


PLAN  OP  THE  BATHS  OF  STABIifi,  AFTER  OBLL. 


A.  Pra/umium. 

B.  Lacon  icum, 

C.  Tepidariuni. 


D.  Naiatorium. 

E.  Frigidarium. 
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and  the  fourt^nth  part  rtf  a  dr/iorm^.  [Fourteenth  U  put  by 
mistake  for  fortieth.  It  is  natural,  that  after  the  denarius  -was 
computed  equal  to  sixteen  asses,  the  quadraiis  also  underwent  a  re- 
duction, and  sixty.four  went  to  a  denarius.  R  ]  A  sum  so  moderate, 
^hmk  the  heating  of  the  baths  could  not  have  been  defrayed  ^\  ithout 
A  crowd  of  haihers.  The  poet  remarks  upon  the  trifling  sum  with 
wlucli  A  man  made  himself  as  happy  as  a  king :  JLhim  tu  quadrante 
htMtmi.  rex  Una.  Hor.  ^S^o^.  iii.  [The  meanmg  of  this  konioai 
pnMngn  has  bem  clearly  misondeTBtood  by  the  author.  B.] 

JvTWial  Ba3rs  that  youths  under  the  age  of  fourteen  paid 
notliiiig.  8ai.  IL  [The  worda  are,  (y.  162):  iVao  pmmi  credunt, 
mm  fid  nondmn  €Br€  kwmtur;  but  the  BonBe  Bccms  zmther  to  b6^ 
cfafldien  who  do  not  as  J9t  Tiiit  the  pnblie  baths*  B.]  ThesmaUDew 
of  the  Bam»  howerer^  was  a  great  encouragement  to  bathers,  who^ 
neooiding  to  Pliny*  sometimes  batiied  seren  times  in  one  day. 
[The  antfaor  is  mndi  "im*^^"'*  if  he  ftndes  this  was  nsaaL  The 
pmsage  in  Plinj  does  not  ooenr  to  me;  but  ^1.  Lamprid.  (11) 
•ajBof  Oommodos:  lanabaipm' dkmmpiimtaqiieoetim,  Bowmry 
tiris  was  a  monstrous  way  of  linng.  B.] 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  (7)  ^b/A  tiie  sword  was  tliat  of  the 
Iceeper  of  the  fftermcB^  or  haintatoTt  whose  atation,  with  Ids  box 
of  money,  must  bare  been  the  ale  of  the  porileo^  19.  This  room 
was  not  painted,  and  the  roof  seems  to  Jure  been  bladcened  by 
the  smoke  of  the  lamps.  Thote  who  had  paid  here  might  bare 
entered  with  some  sort  of  ticket.  Tickets  for  the  theatre  have 
been  found  at  Pompeii,  and  hare  been  engraved.  One  ton  the 
show  of  gladiatois  is  in  the  possession  of  ^fr  Dodwell  at  Rome. 

In  this  Doric  portico  persons  waited  for  admission  to  the 
themiGBy  wliich  were  not  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  conveniently 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  at  once.  Here,  therefore,  notices 
of  shows,  games,  exhibitions,  or  sales,  might  conveniently  be  ex- 
posed to  the  public.  AccoKlingly,  on  the  south  wall  was  painted 
in  large  letters,  D^dlcatione^  etc.  [Here  follows  the  inscription, 
yiH  then  an  explanation  of  the  sparsion'S,  wliich  I  have  omitted, 
as  being  of  very  little  importance.  We  must  however  remark 
that  he  adduces  another  inscription,  in  which  sptusioii^^  occurs. 
The  author  holds  this  to  be  a  provincialism  (?),  and  suspects  that 
the  first  inscription  liad  the  word  also  thus  written,  tiiuugii  it  was 
no  longer  fresh  enough  to  ascertain  this.  Bechi  says  nothing 
about  it   Rskut,  d.  Sc.  Mus.  Borb,  ii.  B.] 

From  the  court,  those  who  intended  to  bathe  i)assed  by  a 
^tttmSi  ooiridor,  into  the  chamber  17,  which  must  bo  supposed  to 
lune  eorreaponded  with  the  first  room  of  the  Turkish  bath,  whm 
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a  stranger  is  undressed.  [The  author  describes  (p.  86)  the  ar- 
niivjrements  of  tho  Turkish  baLlis,  from  whicli  he  proceeds  to  a 
description  of  those  at  Pompeii,  which  ho  considers  analogous  to 
them.  B.l  In  tliis  corridor  was  found  a  great  number  of  lacaps, 
perhaps  more  than  five  huodred,  hut  above  one  thousand  were 
diBcovored  in  the  wliole  circuit  of  the  baths,  of  which  it  is  Faid  the 
workmen  were  ordered  to  make  a  general  destruction,  aiter  the 
best  had  been  selected. 

These  lamps  were  generally  of  common  terra  ooUa,  and  some  of 
them  had  the  impremion  of  the  figures  of  the  GraoeSf  and  otheiB  of 
Harpocrates,  of  moderate  execution.  Athenseus  (b.  xr.)  says  that 
the  lamps  in  baths  wero  of  braiSy  [He  probably  alludoi  to  tfae 
words:  6  dc  ECfiows  troKKik  fiih  ttfupiti'  iv  roit  noiijfAaot  xc^pjnTa*  wmpl 

r^s  Hnf  fiaKoptinv  fuixj^'  BoKKm  V  dkK^Xovs  x<'^^^pf^^  ^yxcvo^ot* 
But  what  right  there  is  to  amme  tnm  thenoe  that  Ump$  wore 
of  bra«^  we  oaimot  oonoeire.  B.]  and  dfatinguiahed  bj  namee  ex- 
preaaiTe  of  the  number  of  bamerB»  such  as  moaomyan*  dm^fwi, 
irm^^  and  pofytt^fwii  but  the  antiioiB  who  hare  written  on  the 
sttbjec^  seem  to  speak  always  of  buildings  and  eostoms  on  a  seile 
of  magntfloenee  too  Mimgani  to  gnide  ns  In  llie  explanatioii  ci 
the  Pompeian  tfaeimv.  Borne  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
deoontion  of  this  passage^  the  edUng  being  eoTored  with  stars. 

In  the  room  17>  all  who  finequented  the  thermm  fbr  the  purpose 
of  bathing  met,  whethep  they  enterad  by  the  portico,  or  frtnn 
either  of  tlie  doors,  from  the  stveet  on  the  north;  and  here  wiis 
certainly  the  /rigidmiumf  in  which  many  persons  took  off  tlieir 
garments,  but  more  especially  those  who  intended  to  make  ase 
only  of  the  natatio,  or  cold  bath.  To  thorn,  at  kast,  ihis  chamWr 
served  as  the  apoliatoriumy  apodutcHumf  or  apolt/Ui  iion,  sd  called 
from  the  \\iTobvTijptov  of  the  Gioeks,  signifying  the  plait-  \\here 
the  clothes  were  left:  [The  apodjr terium,  as  Bechi  also  observes, 
was  never  called  ajMjliatorium,  and  even  ttj/ollarinin  is  very  doubtful 
as  far  as  regards  baths.  Apolyterium  is  perfectly  erronoou^.  R  ] 
and  accordingly  wo  may  observe  on  cnt-crine,  certain  holes  in  the 
wall,  in  whicli  luid  either  been  inserted  rafters  or  pegs  for  sup- 
porting' slielves,  or  for  hanning  garments.  Pliny  mentions  that 
people  first  entered  into  tlic  apodyteriurn,  or  tfpidarium,  with  a 
temperate  air,  and  coni<iL:ne(l  their  crarnionts  to  caprarii,  which 
were  probably  pesr??,  so  (  billed  from  their  likeness  to  horns.  [Where 
Pliny  says  this,  t\o  know  not;  for  tlie  author  is  not  QSed  to  glTO 
references  tn  the  passages  he  alludes  to.  Bechi,  too,  says:  *  There 
are  apertures  in  the  wall  made  to  ro<^Te  the  wooden  props  or  hooks 
on  which  were  hong  the  garments  of  those  who  nndzest  hev^ 
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before  taking  the  bath  in  the  adjoining  rooms/  Bat  it  seems 
idmodt  indubitable,  that  a  sad  oonfiisioii  has  been  made  hero 
between  caprarii  and  captarii,  penonB  who  took  charge  of  the 
clothes  Tit  the  bath.  Shelres  are  Tiiible  in  the  painting  from  the 
baths  of  Titus,  in  the  tepidsriui%  on  which  a  man  is  just  pkciug 
gaiments.  B.] 

The  ehan^  itself,  which  is  iqiMioiis»  Is  Tsnlted,  and  llie  arch 
springi  from  a  prcjeoting  condcs^  coTored  with  a  ricbly^oured 
planting  of  grifllns  and  1  jres.  The  ceiling  appesis  to  hare  con* 
aisled  of  panels  of  white  within  led  bordeis,  and  tlie  paTcraeni  of 
the  eommott  sett  of  white  mosaic.  The  walls  were  painted  yellow. 
Stone  bendies  occupy  the  grsaier  part  of  the  waUs»  with  a  step 
nuudng  below  them  slightly  raised  from  the  floor.  A  little  apart- 
ment at  the  north  end  may  have  been  either  a  UarhOf  or,  if  it  bad 
solilcient  light,  a  tonttrhta  for  sharing,  or  it  migbt  possibly  hare 
serred  Ibr  keeping  the  unguents,  strigiU,  towel^  and  oiher  articles 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Tidtom. 

It  is  probable  that  a  window  once  existed  at  the  north,  like  that 
now  remaining  at  the  south  end;  but  in  no  case  could  this,  or  any 
other  looiii  in  the  Pompoiau  therraoc,  answer  to  the  desi  riptiuu  of 
the  wide  windows  of  the  fri^dartum  ul  the  author,  who  says, 
Fr'hji'hir'nua  locus  vcntls  pcfflatus  Jenestris  amplis.  The  yet  ro- 
niaining  window  admitted  light  from  the  south,  and  is  placed 
close  under  the  yault  of  the  roof,  and  rather  intrenching'  u]>on  it. 
It  opens  upon  the  roof  of  the  chamber  18,  and  not  only  formed 
of  glass,  but  of  good  plaUi  glass,  slightly  ground  on  one  side  so  as 
to  prevent  ilie  curiosity  of  any  person  upon  the  roof.  Of  this  glass 
all  the  fnigrnents  romaineil  at  tho  excavation;  a  circumstance  which 
appeared  not  a  little  curious  to  those  who  imagined  that  its  use 
was  either  unknown,  or  very  rare  among  tho  ancients,  und  did  not 
know  that  a  window  of  the  same  kind  had  been  found  in  the  batlis 
of  ibe  Tilla  of  Biomedes. 

Glass  seems  to  haye  at  fiist  been  brought  from  Egypt  (?),  and  to 
haTO,  in  fact,  received  its  name  of  vaXos  from  the  Coptic.  Crystal, 
KpvvToXKos,  or  the  permanent  ir!e  of  the  ancients,  originally  desig- 
nated the  natural  stone  itself.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  little  known 
in  Bome  before  A86  a.  u.  c,  but  this  would  give  ample  time  for  its 
use  ai  Pompeii  long  beibre  its  destruction. 

Tiiere  are  few  subjecte  on  which  the  learned  seem  to  have  been 
so  geoendly  mistaken  as  that  of  the  art  of  glass-makli^;  among  the 
aadentsy  who  seem  to  have  been  &r  more  skilful  than  was  at  fint 
imsglned.  Not  to  mention  the  description  of  a  bundng-i^  in 
the  Nvbm  of  Axistophane^y  t.  764»  the  ooUeotion  whlch^Mr  Dodwell 
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first  formed  and  brought  into  notice  at  Koine  by  repolishin?  the 
firagments,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Sf^OLimenB  of  ovrn,'  known 
loarblc,  lod  of  many  not  now  existing  in  cabinets,  as  well  as  erery 
sort  of  precious  stone,  were  commonly  and  most  succetFfulIy 
Imitated  by  the  aaoients,  who  used  these  imitations  in  ciq^  and 
Tsses  of  every  aixe  and  shape. 

In  the  time  of  llartial,  about  a  century  after  Christ,  ^lass  cops 
were  common,  except  the  ealices  aUaasontei,  whidi  displayed  change- 
able  or  piiamatio  coloors,  and,  as  Ycssins  say^i  were  pvocofed  in 
^gypty  and  weie  so  rare  that  Adzlaiit  sendiog  some  to  Sscriaiwi^ 
ordered  tiiat  they  should  only  be  used  on  great  occasions. 

The  vast  oollectloa  of  bottles,  ghiSBCS,  and  other  utcnsfli 
dtsoorered  at  Pompeii»  is  soflktent  to  shew  thai  the  aacinis  wen 
well  aoquauited  with  llie  art  of  glaas^lowiiig  in  all  its  hrsndMss 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  sometimes  used,  much  as  wedo» 
hom  for  lanterns,  which  Plantus  terma  Yulcan  in  a  prison  of  faom; 
[AmphUr.  i.  1, 186;  Vohcumm  m  cormi  amdmmn  gerig.  So  also 
mention  is  made  in  AthenvoBy  xr.  p.  60^  of  mparb»v  fl>wr^pov 
Xvxpov  oiKatf  and  in  Ifartialt  ziT»  61  and  lolsma  se  csmm  and 
cornea.  So  too  is  explained  latenta  Pmioa  in  Plaatus,  AnL  iSL  Oi 
30.  B.],  and  that  win^ws,  and  <Scero  says,  hmtems  [ad  Auk.  \r.  S» 
Unm  laimma.  B.]  were  sometimes  made  of  Unen  instead  of  glass,  as 
vfe  soe  oiled  paper  in  modern  times.  The  common  expression  for 
thefeo  objects  in  Latin  appears  to  bo  Fvtmtrcfi  volubilesy  vcl  luieis 
vcliSf  vd  specularia  tntratis  clausce*  [The  vela,  at  all  erents,  are 
something  quite  different.  B.] 

In  process  of  time,  glass  became  bo  much  the  fa^^hinn,  th.a 
whole  chambere  were  lined  with  it.  The  remaiiiii  of  mch  a  room 
were  diseorered  in  tlio  year  1826,  near  Ficuluoa.  in  tlio  Roman 
torriton' ;  and  these  arc  hinted  at  in  a  passage  of  tlie  Roman 
naturalist :  N^on  dnhte  tntreas  Jactiirus  C'tmn-as^  fti  priuj  id  inventwn 
fuisset.  [PHn.  xxxvi.  25,  64.  B.]  In  the  time  of  Seneca  the 
chambere  in  therma?  had  walls  covered  with  glass  and  Tbasian 
marble,  the  water  issued  from  silver  tubes,  and  the  decorations 
were  mirrors.  [This  is  incorrect.  Seneca  says,  Epist.  80:  Nisi 
parietis  magnU  et  pretiam  orbitms  refuUenmU:  and  even  if  he  had 
written  apeculis,  still  we  must  rather  have  understood  thereby  the 
marble  medallionsy  wliioh»  lilce  the  0600^  served  to  adorn  the 
walls.  B.] 

In  the  lemidrcnlar  compartment  containing  the  window  wis  s 
huge  hasso  reUcTo  in  stncco»  of  which  the  tnlject  appeared  to  bs 
ilie  destruction  of  the  Titans  (giants)  by  Jupiter*  or  perhaps  by 
Satnm(I),  whose  cotossal  head  appealed  hi  the  ee&tre.  Baeehsi 
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was  one  of  the  great  assisumtb  of  Jupiter  in  that  combat ;  and  tlio 
cup  of  Bfitcchus,  or  one  of  the  same  shape,  a])p(  ais  on  the  rigin,  as 
if  thrown  at  th«-  Titan.  The  hubjoct  is  at  present  scarcely  intelli- 
gible, having  suti'ere'l  much  hi  the  reparation  of  the  roof.  [And 
this  fact  may  have  le^l  tlio  author  astray  in  his  conjectures.  Beohi 
says:  *  Underneath  this  window  is  wrouf,dit  in  stucco  a  huge  and 
bcArded  mask,  from  the  pendant  locks  of  which  flow  streililis  of 
wster.  Two  tritons,  with  ^ases  on  their  shoulders,  are  straggUng 
to  reach  the  centre  of  the  fountain,  and  a  shoal  of  dolphins,  har. 
nessed  hy  cttpids>  are  represented  as  sporting  impatient  at  thor 
chains.'  These  would  certainly  he  more  befitting  ornaments  for  a 
batli»  than  a  (jlganiomaehia.  B.j  [On  the  froscoa  in  iua  fijgidarinni» 
fiidon.  lajB,  {Ep,  ii.  2%  Non  hie  per  iwdam  pktorum  corpormm 
pMir%imtim$m  titrpii  prostai  hiitorim — {Ummi  ridhuH  imiku  m 

pdtmtiiriimi  wbidi  maAs  the  nsoal  deoofations.] 

From  the  frigldarimn  a  ahort  paflsage  opened  into  the  street  on 
the  noribt  and  a  little  recess  is  obseiYable  in  it,  where  possibly 
another  person  sat  to  receiTe  the  money  of  the  baUieiB.  The 
third  passage  communicated  with  the  hypocansi»  or  stoteSy  and 
thete  agahi  with  the  street. 

A  door»  unifonn  with  that  leading  from  the  court,  opened  into 
apartment  18»  in  which  waa  the  neOaUa,  or  ftatalorMim,  pUcifUh  or 
cold  hath.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  ^ply  the  term  Uipti^terion 
to  this  vase  into  which  the  bathers  plunged.  The  word  piscina  is 
applied  to  the  bath  by  the  younger  Pliny.  It  appeai-s  that  Xovrpov 
was  the  Gruek  appellation.  That  this  was  called  iHiptisterium  in 
the  tiuio  of  Pliny  appears  iVom  this  passage,  considering  its  con. 
nexion  with  the  frigidarium .  ludc  apodyterium  balinei  laaum  tt 
hifare  ^xcipit  ceUa  J'rigidaria  in  qua  baptiaierUim  amplum  cU^ue 
opacum,  [Hereupon  vid.  inf.  B.] 

This  is  perfectly  preserved,  and  nothing  is  wanting  but  tho 
water,  which  anciently  gushed  from  a  copper  pipe  opjuisite  tiie 
entrance  about  four  feet  from  the  iloor,  and  into  a  cistern 
being  supplied  by  pipes,  \*-t  to  bo  traced  from  the  great  reservoir 
near  the  prce/urnhnn.,  'i  his  apartment  is  a  circle  enclosed  by 
a  square,  in  the  angles  of  which  are  four  alcoves,  called  by  the 
ancients  ichoUBf  a  word  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  and  signiQing 
repose. 

The  diametftr  of  the  circle  is  eighteen  feet  six  inches.  Round 
the  whole  runs  a  walk,  or  omMatoty,  two  feet  four  inches  and  a 
half  wide.  The  pkeitM,  or  vase  itself,  is  twelve  feet  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  and  has  a  seat  eleren  inches  widCp  smvonnding  it  at  the 
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depth  of  ten  inches  Mow  the  lip,  and  two  feet  four  inches  from  the 
bottom,  allowing  a  deptli  of  water  equal  to  about  three  feet.  The 
aiooT66)  or  scholffi)  are  five  feet  two  inches  wide,  by  two  feet  half- 
an-indh  deep.  Th^  archo6»  which  rise  to  the  height  of  one  foot 
eight  iiieh6B|  aprmg  from  *  point  Are  feet  nz  iochet  abore  the 
floor. 

The  whole  of  the  piaeina,  or  nataiio,  with  its  seat  or  step,  the 
pttfeoaeiit  of  the  BchoUe^  or  the  amhulatorium,  ii  of  white  maiMe^ 
and  in  perliBOt  pxeiemtion.  The  roof  is  a  dome^  or  rather  •  0011% 
of  whidi  a  small  part  of  the  summit  is  deBtroyed.  It  appoan  to 
hare  been  painted  bine,  and  had  an  opening  or  window  near  the 
top^  toward  the  aoutfuweeti  poaaibly  not  g1a«ed»  ai^  beiqg  a  cold 
bathy  the  Increase  of  temperatnre  was  not  required.  Tho  walk 
have  been  painted  yeUow^  with  certain  brandies  liere  and  there  of 
green.  The  walls  of  the  aloores  were  bine  or  red,  and  the  arches 
hare  a  pretty  relieved  border  in  stucoo. 

About  eic^t  feet  from  the  floor,  a  oomice  runs  round  the  whok^ 
nearly  eighteen  indies  hi^  coloured  red,  and  adorned  with  stucco 
flgores  representing,  in  all  appearance*  the  course  on  iooi,  on 
horseback,  and  In  chariots.  Tho  tpina,  or  perhaps  the  goal,  is  also 
vi&ihle ;  and,  though  mach  ruined,  the  chariot-race  and  the  ran- 
nincr  horses  with  their  riders  have  an  air  of  life  and  vcritv,  which 
scorns  Lu  evince  that  they  were  at  least  copied  from  sculptures  of 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  arts. 

The  iiatatoriiun  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian  was  200  feet  long,  by 
half  that  width,  the  Aqiui  Mai'tia  supplyins:  foj)iuus  streams  of 
water,  which  spouted  forth  in  ^ttos  ariiQcially  contrived.  With 
tho  magiiiltcence  of  tho  capital,  the  piscina  of  Pompeii  cannot 
pretend  to  vie;  but  notliiu;:^  can  bo  more  elegant,  or  more  aptij 
calculated  for  the  jiurpose  of  bathincr,  thnn  tho  chamber  in  question. 

A  doorway,  the  jnnibs  of  which  arc  somewhat  inclined,  and 
prove  that  the  folding  dooi'S  which  iurnp<l  upon  umbiliciy  or  pivota, 
were  calculated  to  shut  by  their  own  weight,  conducted  the  visitor 
to  tho  chamber  15,  wliich  was  called  either  tepidarium,  aXiunnipum, 
apodi/terium,  elceothesium,  or  uTUJtuarium ;  for,  in  thernux  of  small 
dimensions,  one  chamber  must  have  serred  iiox  many  of  those  pur- 
poses to  which»  in  the  imperial  dty,  separate  apartments  were 

allotted. 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  though  the  frigidarium  serred  as 
an  apodyterium  to  tho  oold  batliers,  those  who  to<^  the  warm 
bath  undressed  in  the  second  chamber^  16»  which  was  warmed  not 
only  by  a  portable  flre>p1ace»  orybeu^w^  called  by  the  Italiam 
frracetsn^  but  by  means  of  a  snqiended  paremenit  heated  by  the 
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dittiiii  flm  of  the  stOTe  of  the  caldarium,  or  laeonicum,  [Tills 
teems  quite  a  mistake,  and  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  section 
of  the  bfttlie  giTeo  by  Gell  himself.  The  caldarinm  •lone  had 
•lupmiamm,  aooording  to  Bechi.  The  tc^ndariam  wae  ivarmed  only 
bj  the  huge  llie*pboa  In  the  picioxe  tnm  the  baths  of  TltDSp 
the  matter  is  doubtfids  for  aoeordhig  to  the  copies  we  have  of  it^ 
•  part  of  the  tepidarima  seems  to  hate  saspeDtons.  B.]  The 
temperature  did  not*  probably»  mach  exceed  that  necessary  to 
impart  an  agreeable  wannth»  and  supply  the  want  of  the  move 
cinnbcoai  axtlelee  of  drees* 

In  the  tepidaiimn  are  three  seats  of  bioniey  about  six  ft^  loDg» 
and  one  broad.  (They  were  phM)ed  alon^  the  side  walls^  whHe  the 
ibeolare  stood  across  the  bottom  of  the  i^mrtment.)  The  seats  are 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  M.  Nigidius  Vaccttlc^  whose 
horaldic  couniizance,  if  that  expression  were  admissible,  was  a  pun 
upon  his  nauie,  the  legs  of  the  seats  being  those  of  a  cow,  whose 
head  lurms  their  upper  ornament,  and  whose  cutire  ligure  is  the 
decomtioii  of  lite  ibculare.  The  inscription  runs  thus :  M.  Nigidius 
Vaccula,  P.  S.  (  peeunia  »na.) 

The  hearth,  16,  is  about  seven  feet  long,  and  two  feet  six  broad. 
It  is  of  bronze,  nml  is  ornamented  by  thirteen  battl<'mtntL<l  summits 
and  a  lotus  nt  the  anL;lps,  Within  there  h  an  iron  liuini;,  calculated 
to  resist  the  heat  of  tlic  onihei'?,  and  tlie  li<.*ttoni  is  foniicd  by  bars 
of  brass,  on  which  are  laid  bricks  supporting  the  pumice-stones  for 
the  reception  of  the  charcoal. 

This  apartment  was  decorated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  its  ap- 
pearance. The  paTement  of  white  mosaic,  with  two  small  borders 
of  black*  the  ceilings  elegantly  painted,  the  walls  corered  with 
crimson,  and  the  cornice  supported  by  statues,  all  assisted  in  ren- 
dering this  a  beautiful  and  splendid  place  of  relaxation  for  the 
inhabitants  of  PompeiL  The  cornice  bc(j^  at  four  feet  three 
indies  above  the  pavementy  and  is  one  foot  two  inches  and  a  half 
hi the  abacut,  which  Is  flre  Inches  and  a  lialf»  inclnded.  AboTO 
thisy  the  figures  (Tebmones)  with  tlie  entahlatnre  xise  to  the  lieight 
of  three  feet  Are  inches  more^  and  aboTo  these  is  the  flowery 
Corinthian  tracery.  These  figures  are  about  two  feet  in  height* 
stand  upon  little  square  plinths  or  dies  of  three  Inches  bight  and 
hold  their  arms  In  a  posture  fitted  for  assisting  the  head  to  bear 
the  superimposed  weight.  They  are  of  terra  eoHoy  and  stand  with 
their  backs  pUiced  against  square  pilasters,  projecting  one  foot  ftom 
the  wall,  and  with  an  interral  of  one  foot  three  inches  and  a  lialf 
between  each.  The  use  of  these  figures  in  the-  baths  of  Pompeii, 
by  whutever  name  thoy  ma^  have  been  called,  was  eridently  to 
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ornament  the  Mparalioiis  between  a  nimiber  of  niches  or  reeeMi^ 
in  whksh  (be  garmento  of  those  who  went  into  the  sudatarimm,  or 
inner  apartment,  to  perspire,  were  laid  up  till  their  retnni. 

The  heat  in  this  chamber  wee  a  dry  murmth,  prodoced  by  the 
hypocaoBtam  and  tiie  fMnlare,  and  conseqnentlj  an  agraeable 
place  for  perfiiming,  anointing  and  all  oliier  opeiaiiont  after  the 
indatorinm.    The  andenii  had  ao  astonlahing  nnmber  of  oOi^ 
■oapty  and  perfbmes,  and  their  waBh-balls  aeem  to  have  had  the 
general  name  of  mntgmaia,  [soaps,  no  donhi;  slill  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  that  regular  soap,  sapo^  h  not  mentioned  by  any  aoAer 
before  Pluiy,  (xmi.  12,  61),  who  calk  it  a  Gallic  inrentioa,  but 
which  was  also  Tory  weQ  known  to  the  Gennaas.    Moceorer,  Flii^ 
•ays:  ChUiarum  immkm  rulQaiiidk  eepai^  and  tbejPtfae  MatAmecB, 
or  German  soap-balls  (Mart.  xiy.  27),  as  also  the  tpuma  Bnimm 
(Id.  Till.  23,  20),  or  cauttka  (Id.  tiy.  26),  are  everywhere  mentioned 
as  means  for  dyeing  the  hair,  aiid  not  for  purifying  it.    They  were 
therefore  rather  poiuaiies  than  soaps.     See  Beckmanu,  JJeitr.  s. 
Ocsch.  d  F.rfind.  \x.  1.  seqq.  It  is  also  yery  possible, that  when  Ovid 
Bays  ( .1/^  Aid.  iii.  163),  Fe^n'ma  camttem  Oennttnis  injicit  h^rbisyand 
(Aiii'if.  i.  14)  Ipsa  dahfs  capiti  mista  vvntna  iao,  nothing  elsG  is 
meant  by  him  tlian  sucli  fi  pomade,  whence  its  ucse  miirht  bo  ex- 
tended backward  up  to  tlio  time  of  Auj^Ubtui*.     Comp.  Boetiig. 
Sah.  i.  p.  121,  142.  B.]    Among  the  oils,  arc  mamed  the  mendcshnn^ 
mtij'ih}' III,   metopvnn,  amaracimnn^  ci/priminiy  g^'^'nftm,  ?7r?r'f(  ,wi», 
^j'i<'"^ I'l, I.  and  jasminum  ;  and  lieliogabalus  nevor  batlied  u  ithont 
oil  of  sartron  or  crocus,  which  was  Uiought  most  precious.  [We 
might  add  to  these  many  others  from  Pliny  (liii.  1),  and  among 
Others  roeaceum.    See  Oudend.  on  Appul.  Met.  x.  p.  717.  fi.  The 
nardinnmf  (both  an  oil  and  a  pomade)^  made  from  the  blossoms  of 
the  Indian  and  Arabian  nard-grasB^  was  mueh  prized.  B.]  [I^bl 
H.  N,  zii.  12,  29,  prineipaiiB  m  vngumUk,  Pallad.  It.  9^  nmrdmum 
olmm.  Ath.  0.  p.  46»  t.  19tf»  x.  4S0^  sr.  680.  It  was  used  te 
anomting  the  hair  previous  to  crowning  it  widi  the  gariand.  at 
fes^ symposinnis.  Hor.  M.  a  11, 16:  Att^riaqiie norefe p9$mmm 
uneH,  Petioa  78:  nnrdi  ampmUa,  fislmsa.  EamrcUt.  mdSoL^  760l 
Pompon.  Di0.  mlT.  2»  21,  distinguishes  between  those  nngenta 
fuiSmi  vm^wmvifr  votupUOk  wma  and  eoteiMNint  muso.  Isidor.  iT« 
IS,  mentions  oiMltftttm,  cmttmn,  and  other  sorts.    The  sarewa^  as 
it  was  oslled,  was  only  used  at  gymuaatie  easnsises.    Mart  riL  1^ 
66.    PIuL  H.  N.  nfili.  4,  13.]    We  hear  also  of  nitre  and 
aphronitum  in  the  baths.    To  these  were  added  all  lunds  of  odo- 
riferous powders,  called  diapasmata.  The  cyprium  was  not  oi^  a 
perfume,  but  was  supposed  to  put  a  stop  to  further  pmpiratioii« 
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and  its  name  baa  been  retained  to  ihe  preBonl  day.  [Vnguentarii 
and  unguerUaricBy  doalm  in  perftune,  are  ofteo  meniioned.  OraU. 
29S8,  4300.  Cic.  d6  Of,  z.  42,  n^frcpolm,} 

Personfi  of  lower  oonditioii  lometimet  used,  instead  of  soap^ 
meal  of  lupin%  called  UmmUwmt  wliieli»  with  common  meal»  is  etUl 
need  in  the  north  of  fi&Dgland»  while  the  rich  canM  their  own  meel 
pmioiu  oagnente  to  the  thennn  in  phials  of  alabaiier,  gold,  and 
giassj  Idkifiaorpoh  oi^PtfMi  conduB*  Salmas.  SMroUi.  p.  S16j  which 
wefe  of  such  common  um^  both  in  ordlnaiy  life  and  at  ftmoraiSy 
that  they  hate  Tery  freqooitly  been  foond  in  modem  times*  when 
they  acqnired  tlie  name  of  laekrymatariM,  tram  a  mistaken  notion 
oooceniinf  their  original  destination. 

Pliny  mentions  that  in  the  iHpodyterimn»  or  tepidarinm,  was  the 
elcBOfftena,  or  place  for  anointing,  called  also  in  Latin  WMfortiMN, 
where  persons,  called  from  their  office,  were  employed.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  in  the  ^eat  thcrmaj  of  the  capital  this  nXtitm/ptov, 
or  Liiictoriimi,  was  a  separate  chamber.  A  vuisc  uf  Lucilius,  quoted 
by  Green  in  his  work  Rmtieatiane  Romanorvm^  describe  the 
operations  which  took  place  in  this  apartment: 

Scai>or,  snppUor,  desqoamor,  pnmioor,  ornori 
Expilor,  pingor — 

The  third  apartment,  12,  tor  the  use  of  those  who  frequented 
the  hot  baths,  is  entered  by  a  door  opening  from  the  tcpidarvnny 
which  closed  by  its  own  weight,  and  it  is  probable  was  generally 
shnt,  to  prevent  the  adnuaeion  of  cold  or  less  heated  air.  VitniTius 
says  that  the  laconicum  and  sndatorium  onght  to  Join  the  tepida. 
Hum ;  and  that,  when  these  wore  separate  rooms»  they  were  entered 
by  two  doors  from  the  apodyterium. 

This  chamber,  though  not  deoomted  with  all  the  art  displayed 
in  the  tepidariom,  poisibly  because  Uie  constant  ascent  of  steam 
would  hare  destroyed  the  colours  of  the  ceiling  or  tault,  waR,  never. 
Iheless»  delicately  ornamented  with  mouldings  of  stucco,  which  have 
an  elegant  and  beautiftil  offset.  [Comp.  Zahn,  OrwMmnU  wad  Qm. 
t.  94.  B.]  Not  only  is  the  parement  suspended  in  tiie  manner 
roeommended  by  Yitruvius,  hut  the  walls  are  so  constructed,  that 
m  column  of  heated  air  encloses  the  iq>artment  on  all  sides. 

This  is  not  efibcted  by  flueSt  but  by  one  unlTeml  floe^  formed 
by  a  Hning  of  bricks  or  tiles,  strongly  connected  with  the  outer 
wall  by  cramps  of  bon,  yet  distant  about  Ibur  inches  fhmi  it,  so 
aa  to  tottfe  a  space  by  widdi  the  hot  air  might  ascend  fhnn  the 
fttmaoe^  and  increase,  almost  equally,  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
room. 

Some  parts  of  the  casing  baying  fallen,  the  whoie  of  this 
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admirable  contrirancc  is  now  app:irent,  and  the  j)avcineiit  haviiiL'.  in 
some  places,  been  forced  in  by  the  fall  of  pome  part  of  the  rault, 
the  method  of  suspending  it  was,  at  the  period  of  the  excaratioD, 
taffidently  fisible.  [Froc.  Dig.  rm.  2,  13 :  Hibenis  balnearia  Jedt 
JMundum  parietem  eommunem.  Nan  licet  mUem  Uibulot  habere  a<U 
mota  ad  parieiem  eammunem,  eicuti  nee  parietem  quidem  super  peuir 
etem  eommunem,  De  tubuiu  eo  ampUm  hoc  juris  eet,  quod  per  eoe 
famma  UrrreHMir  pairiee.  Sen.  Ep.  90.  QiM^dam  nottra  demmm 
memaria  mmihm^^I  mupeimKrae  batmorum  ei  impreuoe  paHMm 
tMhoh  |w  ^tiM  ^irmarf^mder&hMr  e/akfr^  qui  kna  emmd  H  mtmmajb^ 
r$t  wquitUler.} 

It  will  be  obaerfed  tlittt  teunsAy  aaytUiig  wae  placed  in  ijni- 
metry  wilih  the  oentres  the  cirenlar  window  in  lihe  alocrre^  with  he 
omamental  dolphins  in  «tnooo>  being  to  the  lefty  and  the  two  Bide> 
windows  in  the  Tanlt  being  neither  equal  in  sise  nor  sltnation. 

The  most  striking  object  in  the  apartment  is  the  fatmm,  1^ 
plaeed  in  the  centre  of  the  alcOTO^  which  fonns  one  estremity  of 
the  oaldariuniy  as  the  hot^water  bath,  alveue,  does  the  other.  This 
comdstft  in  atase  or  taisa  of  white  marble,  not  lees  than  eight  feel  in 
diameter,  and,  internally,  not  more  than  eiglit  inches  in  depth.  In 
the  centre  is  a  projection,  or  umbo,  rising  from  the  l>ott<)m,  in  tho 
middle  of  which  a  brass  tube  threw  up  thu  \^  ;UL^,  which,  judging 
from  tho  customary  process  in  an  oriental  l>atli,  ^va.'-  probably  cold, 
or  as  nearly  so  as  was  judged  expedient  for  pouring  upon  the  head 
of  the  bather  before  ho  quitted  this  heated  atmosphere. 

Tho  labrum  was  ])re8ented  to  the  themire  of  Pompeii  by  a 
private  individual,  wliose  uame,  together  with  the  value,  i«  in- 
scribed in  lettei^  of  bronze,  yet  remaining  ou  tlic  lip  of  the  basin. 
CN  .  MELISS^O  .  CX  .  F  .  APRO  .  M  .  STAIO  .  M  .  F  . 
RVFO  .  II  .  VIE  .  ITER  .  ID  .  LABRUM  .  EX  .  D  .  D  .  KX  , 
P  .  1  .  F  .  C  .  CONSTAT  .  IISP  .  (sic!)  C  .  C  .  L  .  [The  au- 
thor is  here  quite  mistaken.  The  inscription  contains  nothinsr 
at  all  about  a  gift,  and  it  ia  not  even  copied  correctly.  Bechi, 
who  copied  it  from  the  rim  of  the  labrum,  giTOS  it  as  fullowg, 
(Comp.  Orolli,  /rr^rr.,  n.  3277);  CN  .  MELISS^O  .  CN  .  F  . 
APRO  .  M  .  STAIO  .  M  .  F  .  RVFO  .  II  .  VIR  .  YlTAl  ID  . 
LABRVM  .  EX  .  D  .  D  .  EX  .  P  .  P  .  F  .  C.  CONSTAT  .  H  . 
S  .  lO  .  C  .  C  .  L.  Still  Bechi's  explanation— On.  MelkeoBO,  Ctu 
/Uto,  Apro,  M,  Staio,  M,  filMh  B^fo  dtmmmrii  Uerum  jure  db'eimdb 
tabrum  e9  demriammn  deereh  ex  peewm  p^^  CMranmc 
Conetot*  Ij^COL,^  though  correct  in  the  senses  is  not  gram- 
matical. B.]  The  petition  of  this  labnun  seems  In  lome  respects  to 
accord  with  the  instructions  given  hj  VitniTins  fi>r  the  constniction 
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of  such  a  vase  :  Scholas  autem  lahroi^im  \ta  ^4Ti  opart  fit  spatiosas, 
utf  cum  priores  occttpaverint  Jnr,i^  c{rcHm8p>^rtant€S  reliqui  reete  stare 
possint.  Vitr.  v.  10.  Hesaysabo:  Labrttm  sub  lumine  faciendum 
videtur  ne  atantet  circum  mis  umbrit  obscurent  lucem.  E?cn  this,  as 
iq>pUed  to  our  labnun,  is  not  very  intelligible.  [On  the  contrary, 
eTOiy  thing  agrees  with  VitruTius,  for  above  the  labnim  is  a  wide 
opening,  through  which  the  light  fell  in,  and  this  is  the  lumen.  B.] 

Aodreaa  Baocius,  who  has  written  and  collected  maoh  of  what 
the  ax^dents  baye  left  us  on  the  subject  of  baths,  says  that  some 
iabra  existed  made  of  glass;  and  he  Tery  sensibly  concludes,  that 
all  the  great  taisa  of  Bome^  like  that  at  present  on  the  Quirinal, 
were  originally  labra  of  the  public  or  private  baths  of  the  dty. 
Ftooronl  mentions  Ubia  in  Borne  of  basalt,  granite^  porphyry,  and 
alabaster,  and  obserres  that  many  of  these  had  a  lion's  head  in  the 
oentre.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  labmm  in  a  priTate  bath  bj 
CioenH  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  Terentia:  Labrum  n  non  m  m  bahMOf 
fac  ui  tU,  [Bechi  too  mentions  many  antique  labra,  and  so  also 
Stratico.  B.]  [Jfus.  Bor5*  ir.  28,  contains  a  beautifU  marble 
labrum.] 

The  opening  for  the  lamp,  which  has  been  formerly  noticed  as 
giving  light,  on  one  side  to  the  Doric  portico,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  caldariiiin,  is  visible  above  the  labrum,  and  had,  anciently,  a 
COnTCX  L'lass  to  prove  nt  the  entrance  of  cold  air  from  without.  [In 
the  apodi/tci  i)!  1,1  also  there  was  a  similar  opening  in  the  wall  under 
the  large  window,  wliirh  had  probably  a  like  destination.  Bechi 
Speaks  of  it  as  if  the  gLisa  wore  still  in  exisK  iiee.  B.] 

From  the  pavement  of  iho  caldarium,  wliich  was  of  white  ies- 
sercfy  with  two  sinall  borders  of  black,  bathers  ascended  by  two 
steps,  so  as  to  sit  down  < onrenicntly  iij^m  the  third  or  marble  wall, 
one  foot  four  inches  broad,  which  formed  the  brink  of  the  rase  or 
yat  of  hot  water.  Thence  one  step  dividing  the  whole  depth  of  the 
cistern,  not  exceeding  two  feet  and  half  an  inch,  permitted  them  to 
immerse  themselTes  by  degrees  in  the  heated  fluid.  The  whole 
length  of  the  cistern  is  fifteen  feet,  and  the  breadth  four.  About 
tea  perM>ns  might  have  sat  upon  the  marble  pavement  without  in* 
eonTonience  at  the  same  moment,  immersed  in  the  hot  water.  It  is 
efident  from  the  shallowness  of  this  cistern,  that  persons  must  hare 
flat  on  the  pavement  in  order  to  have  been  suffloieotly  immersed ; 
smdy  accordinglyt  the  M»  neit  the  north  wall  is  constructed  with 
marble^  sloping  like  the  back  of  a  chair,  in  an  angle  weU  adapted 
to  the  support  of  the  body  in  that  position.  Hot  water  entered 
this  badly  13»  at  one  of  the  angles^  immediately  fh>m  the  caldron^  9* 
which  boiled  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.    There  appears  to  have 
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btwu  a  movoable  stone  in  the  paTomcnt,  near  this  rigtern,  possibTr 
for  permitting  the  entrance  ot  a  column  of  iiot  air  on  certain 
oocaeions  (?). 

Tliis  chambor,  from  tlio  water  which  must  have  fallen  on  the 
pavement,  and  the  distillation  caused  by  the  vapour  from  so  p^at 
a  quantity  of  heated  liquid,  must  have  always  been  wet,  and  most 
liave  had  an  outlet  called  fusoriumf  to  which,  the  floor  inclined. 
[Not  on  this  account;  for  the  suspensurce  were  generally  lo  laid. 
Vitr.  V.  10, 2.  Suapmuuroi  caldariorum  ita  mmt  Jaciendce,  tUi  primmm 
Mtquipedaliimi  UguUi  9ohm  stematw  «iic2malitm  ad  J^yocaiifiwi,  «l» 
pUa  cum  mittatur  non  pomt  iniro  rtsUter^  It  was  intended  that 
the  fire  should  have,  by  this  means,  a  better  draught.  B.]  Perhaps 
the  opening  near  the  hot  bath  serred  in  part  for  this  porpote.  T%B 
floor  was  found  much  damaged,  and  broken  in  by  the  fUiof  apart  of 
the  arch,  on  its  first  disoovery. 

The  seats  in  this  chamber  were  probably  of  wood,  as  the  whole 
must  constantly  hare  been  in  a  state  of  humid  heat,  which  would 
hare  corroded  fluniture  of  bronie,  like  those  of  Vaccula  in  the 
tepidarium.  In  that  portion  of  the  vaulted  roof  still  remaining,  are 
no  fewer  than  four  openings  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  the 
transmission  of  hot  air  and  rapour.  These  must  hare  been  glased 
or  closed  with  linen  windows  called  vela,  for  it  was  probably  pre- 
vious to  that  common  use  of  glass,  which  evidently  preraiied  at 
Pompeii,  that  the  braasen  shields  or  circular  shutters,  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius  aa  hanijing  by  chain?^,  lur  the  purpose  of  opening  and 
shuttinjT  the  windows  of  the  laconicuni  or  sudatorium,  were  netM^ 
Bary,  It  u|)j>ears  iVuni  liiat  author,  that  these  shields  were  lowered 
to  <»p(  n,  or  raised  to  close,  the  circular  apertures  in  the  roi  f  of  the 
laconicum.  Ov.  i  the  labrum  is  seen  one  of  tht>se  circular  wiuciows. 
None  of  these  apartments  could  have  had  n  <  hcerlul  light;  and 
when  the  brazen  shields  were  in  the  darlviiess  must  have  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  temperature.  [In  consequence  of  the 
author's  false  conception  of  the  laconicum,  which  he  shares  with 
many  others,  he  could  not  hare  formed  any  other  judgment.  Un- 
questionably these  windows  were  glased,  and  the  baths  were  really 
dark  only  in  ancient  times,  when  the  use  of  glass  was  either  not  at 
all,  or  but  very  little^  known,  and  rinue  were  constantly  used.  B.] 

It  may  be  supposed  that  in  an  establishment  so  small  as  this  of 
Pompeii*  the  inner  xooBOy  or  caldarimnf  might  unite  in  Itself  more 
than  one  of  the  nnmenras  appellatioiiB  in  use  in  the  Booiait  oafiitaL 

Fnm  ibib /riffkhrhmf  I7f  a  rery  narrow  passage  ran  to  the 
foznaoep  upon  whieh  were  plaoed  oatdrom^  to  the  nwnber  nt 
threes  one  abore  another,  and|  possibl as  may  be  guihered  lirom  an 
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inspection  of  tlie  ruins,  placed  in  three  coiuuuis,  of  three  caldrons 
c^ach  (?X  80  that  the  water  in  the  uppermost  or  ninth  tus^  nearest 
the  cisteniB  10  and  11,  would  be  very  nearly  rold. 

The  caldron  imnipfliately  above  the  tlames  was  of  course  boiliDg, 
and  on  the  water  being  withdrawn  for  use,  it  was  contriyed  that  an 
equal  portion  should  replace  it  from  the  tepidarium,  into  which  at 
the  same  time  the  frigidarium  was  discharged.  It  does  not  seem 
impiobabley  from  the  appearaoce  of  the  place,  that  there  were 
three  colunms  of  these  oiddroiiB  at  Pompeii*  dependent  on  a  smgle 
fire,  and  if  80*  the  upper  caldron  of  the  column  nearest  the  ci8terD» 
10,  contained  water  nearly  cold,  and  hence  that  was  prohaUy  de- 
riTod  which  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  hibrum,  and  must  hare  had  a 
bigger  lerel. 

From  one  of  these,  or  the  cisterns  adjoining,  the  cironlar  bath» 
or  natatoriunit  was  also  suppliedt  through  tubes  yet  to  be  traced  in 
the  wall. 

This  Is  the  most  essential  part  of  Geirs  description.  Next  to 
ibis  bathy  though  not  in  any  way  communicating  with  it»  was  a 
eecond,  almost  the  same  in  its  arrangements^  though  on  a  smaller 
aeale,  and  generally  oonndered  to  hare  been  the  women's  bath, 
(wldi^also  agrees  with  Tarro,  L.  X.  Ix.  41,  Sp.\  so  that  3  is  the 
apodyterimn,  2  the  frigidarium,  4  the  tepidariiun,  5  the  caldarium, 
6  the  hot-water  bath,  and  7  the  lahrum.  The  rooms  lying  rouinl 
the  rei^lar  bath,  which  hare  no  exits  but  towards  the  streets,  and 
art;  not  marked  with  figures  in  the  sk»  tch,  were  probably  tabcmie, 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  building  cumpo.-ing  the  bath. 

Small  as  this  plan  may  appear  in  comparison  with  the  groat 
ihormsD  of  Eomc,  still  the  discovery  of  it  is  of  far  more  moment 
than  all  the  other  ruins  existing,  as  here  we  have  at  least  tho 
necessary  parts  tolerably  complete,  and  agreeins:  with  tho  accounts 
giren  by  authors.  The  ruins  of  Badcnweiler,  which  Hirt  (t?51) 
looked  oTi  as  the  main  source  nf  onr  knowledge  about  tho  ancient 
baths,  ajjpcar  very  insigniticaiit  when  compared  with  these.  Next 
to  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  the  painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus  Is 
perhaps  of  the  most  importance,  principally  because  the  names  b^ 
ing  written  leave  no  doubt  about  the  destination  of  the  particular 
eellffi  and  other  parts. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  remains  of  ancient  baths  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  accounts  of  Vitruvius,  Pliny,  Palladius,  and 
others,  and  we  shall  find  the  most  essential  parts  of  a  Roman  bath 
to  be  these. 

L  An  opoe^tmum,  connected  perhaps  with  the  ebeotheslnm 
and  unctorinm. 
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II.  A  /riffidarmm,  or  eel  la  /n'ffidaria,  by  which  we  must  not 
underBtanii,  with  Gell,  a  mere  unwarmed  room,  but  the  cold  bath 
it&elf.  Pliny  says  in  his  dcscri[»tion  of  the  Laurontian  villa,  (ii.  17, 
11):  Tnde  balinei  cella  frhji<laria  spatiosa  ct  rj'usa,  cu/us  In  cun- 
trariis  pai-ietibuif  flvu  baptisteria  velut  ejccta  fthmfiyitnr,  abinide 
capaciOf  si  Innarr  In  piCKrimo  coxites;  and  of  his  Tuscan  villa,  (v.  6, 
25):  Inde  apodyterium  balinei  bjxinn  et  hilare  cxcipit  ccUa  frigi- 
daria,  in  qua  hapfhterium  nmpfum  et  opamm.  While  then  in 
Pompeii  tho  cclla  frigidaria  had  the  basin  in  the  middle,  and  the 
proper  cool- room,  which  also  served  as  apodyteritim,  lay  before  it» 
in  the  former  rilla  at  leasts  the  baptisteria  were  at  Uie  alcove- 
shaped  ends  of  the  frigidarium,  so  that  what  was  there  separated* 
17  and  18,  seems  here  to  have  fonned  one  room.  But  baptisterium 
may  be  taken  to  mean  the  same  as  piscina,  acoordhig  to  Sidoo. 
Ep,  ii.  2:  Huic  haaUiem  appendm  pUcina /itrinaeeui,  mu  n  grmeoH 
'mavis,  bapiiMtermm  ab  oritnte  eonneeHiuir, 

The  frigidariiim  in  the  baths  of  Pompdi  and  those  of  Stabiss 
haa  Jnsl  the  same  form ;  and  probaUy  the  rooms  which  appear 
similary  in  the  sketch  in  the  baths  of  TUm,  and  whidi  Falladio 
pronomices  to  be  temples^  and  Hiri  laoonica*  are  also  fingidaria. 
In  the  baths  of  Constantine  (PaUwKi^  U  iertM  de  Bern.  t.  lir.) 
there  are  irix  snoh  saIoomi»  which  are  declared  to  be  baths  of  all 
three  temperatures. 

m.  The  tepidariDmt  of  this  difislon  we  know  Ieast»  and  it 
may  eren  be  doubted  whether  the  usual  assmnption  that  the  tepid 
bath  was  there,  be  a  correct  one.  In  Pompeii,  at  least,  in  the  roma 
which  is  rightly  taken  to  be  it  (n.  15),  there  is  no  apparatus  for 
bathing.  Pliny  says  (v.  G,  20) :  Fngidarice  celke  connectitur  media, 
ctii  sol  benignissime  prcesto  est;  caldarim  magis;  prominet  enim. 
In  hoc  trea  (Jcsc€nsione^,  etc.  The  media  can  only  bo  the  tepidaria; 
but  whilst  the  baptisterium  of  the  frigidarium,  and  the  tres  do- 
scensionea  of  the  caldarium  are  mentioned,  no  iabrum,  nor  piscina 
of  the  tepidarium,  is  named.  Such  a  receptacle,  with  lukewarm 
water,  was  probably  in  the  iniiMlo  of  the  frigidarimn  itself:  Si 
natare  latins  at>t  t^pidius  velis,  in  area  piscina  est,'  in  proximo 
puUus,  e-x  quo  possis  rursus  a4strin/yt,  si  p(jeniU€U  teporis.  Thus 
also  in  the  ruins  of  Badcnweiler,  a  double  water-bath  only  seems 
to  be  admissible;  and  if  in  the  baths  of  Hippin«,  one  of  thf»  rooms, 
perhaps  the  i/p/^  xkuity6iuvos,  is  to  pass  for  a  tepidarium,  still 
there  were  piscinae  or  dosconsiones  only  in  the  cold  and  warm  bath. 
In  the  often-mentioned  picture,  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  tepidarium 
next  to  tho  sodatio^  but  it  cannot  be  seen  whether  there  was  a 
Inbnim  in  it  or  not. 
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Bot  ilim  we  two  pa«ag«*  ^  Celaui,  L  8»  iHiioh  are  nuMl  ctL 
enlated  to  niae  doubta  about  that  acoeptaftioii,  Commmia  dmmit 
omntef  Jina  JMM<  fatigaiumem  eOiim  ciwipliirtf^  immZIm  mtu 
lulavenmt,  ii  Mnmm  non  ett^  eaUdo  loea,  «rf  m  tiel  orf  t^wwi 
wi^  otqM  midare:  n  mtf  anU  &mma  m  tipidano  reddeng  deindi 
M  paulkm  eonqwevenmU,  inHw»  H  detcmdere  m  9oUmn,  Tbe 
■eoond  passage  lh>Di  e.  4»  which  oontains  the  whole  eeenoiiiy  of 
the  bath,  is  still  plahier:  8i  t»  (olnaim  vmdt,  WMb  vetU  primmm 
paullum  in  tepidario  insudare,  ibi  ungi,  turn  tranttre  m  ealidarimm ; 
ubi  sudarit  in  aolium  non  deseendere,  etc.  There  the  tepidariam 
is  a  warm  room,  where  a  person  sits  down  as  in  the  sudatio,  whiefa 
has  only  a  higher  tempoi  uiuro.  Tlioso  who  wished  to  bathe  must 
go  into  another  room,  the  caldarium,  intixirt  et  deseendere  in  soiinm. 
We  may  tlioreforo  assume  that  there  was  uut,  at  least  in  all  C4i^ 
a  tepid  bath. 

TV.  The  caldarium;  which  was,  at  least  in  later  times,  the 
most  important  part  of  all.  We  must  here,  after  Vitruviu-  1 
the  Poni])t  ian  baths,  make  four  digtinct  divisions:  (1)  the  room 
itself,  «ii(lati<»;  (2)  the  laconicum :  (3)  the  labnmi ;  and  (4)  the 
basin  tor  the  hot  water,  or  the  highest  degree  of  thf  warm  bath. 

The  whole  room  had  suspensuroD,  that  is,  tlie  tloor  rested  on 
small  pillars,  so  that  underneath  it  the  heat  and  even  tbe  flaiae 
from  the  fire-places  might  be  disBeminated.  See  Wmckelm.  W.  il 
tab.  IT. ;  Ilirt,  tab.  xxiv.  Fig.  III.,  and  in  the  picture  from  the 
haths  of  Titus  (p.  384).  The  walls  were  hoUow,  and  usoally  the 
wannth  was  conyeyed  in  pipes  from  the  hypocausta  between  them, 
as  we  see  hi  the  baths  deiMVibed  by  Femow.  In  Pompeii  tiie 
whole  space  between  the  r^ular  wall  and  the  interior  one  was 
hollow,  and  without  pipes,  which  is  r^resented  in  the  sketch  hy 
the  white  line  running  round:  the  same  amngement  appears  la 
the  caldarium  and  tepidarium  of  the  women's  hatlu 

At  one  end  of  the  caldarium  was  the  laoonicnm,  the  part  moat 
difllcnlt  to  be  explained.  Schneider  (866)  has  collected  with  fvsal 
diligence  the  passages  retoting  thereto,  but  Ids  eiplanation  is  not 
perfectly  clear,  and  must  at  least  remain  uncertain,  aa  he  haa  not 
taken  into  consideration  any  ancient  monument,  not  eren  Am 
painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus,  which  is  here  of  special  moment, 
and  which  had  already  put  GalianI  on  the  right  way.  What 
intrUfittS  says,  (c.  11),  proxime  autem  itUrortui  e  rtgione  /rigidarii 
CoUoeefwr  eom^merata  sndatio,  lon^ntudine  duplex  quam 
^WB  habeat  in  vermria  ex  U7ui  parte  Laconicum  ad  eundem  modttm, 
uti  supra  Bcriptum  estj  compositum:  ecc  adverso  Laconici  C'lhlam 
lavcUianeni,  entirely  agices  with  the  arrangement  of  the  caldarium 
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mi  Paiiipeli»Uioa|^  «8  Judge  ikt  to  Mniina  that  there  was  no  ligiilar 
]ftooiiioiim  there,  but  moiely  a  oommon  iiidatio*  In  tlie  p^™*<«^ 
tlie  oella,  which  it  deiignated  ai  ooneamenla  sodatus  af^pean  ai  a 
small  cupola-fbaped  boflding,  into  which  the  flame  ttreama  above 
tfao  floor,  thioogh  a  broad  pi|»o.  Underneath  la  to  be  fbond  the 
name  laoonioani»  and  nnder  the  arch«  on  wfaieh  two  ohaina  an 
^aible,  the  name  cbjMttt.  Oompaiing  with  this  the  passage  of 
l^Umrine  abont  the  clipeus  (lO):  nudiumqye  hmm  in  hmU^hcerh 
nUnpuOwr  tm  eoque  clypeum  fmmm  cai&m  prndeaU,  per  eu^  re- 
tkuHomn  €t  dmMoim  perfieidmr  mukOiomU  itKnpmrahtroy  we  should 
imagine  a  valfe^  whieh  hung  at  the  orifice  in  the  middle  of  the 
niehy  fai  order  to  allow  the  excess  of  warm  air  to  escape ;  but  this 
idea  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  painting.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  that  wo  must  assume  from  this,  that  the  laconicom  w;ui  by 
no  means  the  semiciicular-sh;ip<Ml  recess  whore  those  desirous  of 
perspiring  sat,  but  the  cupula- liko  hypocaustum,  wliieh  rose  in  this 
Blc<n  <3  ai»ovo  the  floor,  and  that  it  was  closed  by  the  clipeuB.  When 
this  was  dra\vii  up  by  the  chains,  or  let  down  within,  the  heat  and 
the  flame  itsell  streamed  out  more  vehementlv,  nn<i  liriL'litciied  tbo 
temperature  uf  the  alcove:  nnd  pfrhnp??  wc  iiuist  80  understand 
what  Suet.  Aug.  84,  calls  <i'l jl'min'r,,}  s>i'Lirt\  although  Celsus  (i.  3) 
mentions,  outpide  of  the  hath  t(M">.  the  "^I'ji  r(  si'^/yre  rrd  i'/non. 
Wo  are  further  (h^'ided  in  assu(iiiii<j:  the  laconicum  to  he  something 
different  from  the  alcove,  where  the  sweaters  sat,  from  the  con- 
sideration that  it  seems  inconceirable  how  this  aiooTO  could  possibly 
have  another  tempemtofe  than  the  whole  sweating  bath,  as  it  waa 
only  a  part  of  the  same,  and  waa  separated  from  it  by  no  partition 
wall.  Bat  if  the  laconicum  were  placed  there  in  the  manner  above 
given,  then  the  heat  miuit  hare  been  greatest  next  to  it  With 
Ihia  idea  of  the  laoonicumt  bait  agreea  alio  what  Yitmvius  (rii.  10) 
■aji  about  the  oven  for  the  pceparation  of  atnunentnniy  which  was 
alao  to  be  arranged  %$U  kutmiewn,  Galiani,  too,  haa  taken  this 
Tiefw  of  the  nbjeeti  ptobablj  Schneider  hkewiae;  while  HIrti  OeU* 
•ndBeohi»are  perfeotlyat  fiuilti  and  Btiatico  alio  aa  well  aa  Afarini 
■nsnndentand  Titntrioi.  The  error  appean  to  arise  from  the 
word  hembphwrtnm,  which  suggested  to  them  the  aloove^  in  which 
at  Pompeii  the  labnnn  la.  But  Vitmrhis  meana  the  ovpola  ahore 
the  laeonlconiy  ito  H  la  In  the  piotnre^  and  thla  Is  a  hemliphviiam. 
By  thla  means  everything  is  dear,  and  we  see  that  the  eBpena  did 
not  hang  on  the  opemng  In  the  arch  of  the  aloove^  In  order  by 
cpenh^  It  to  moderate  the  tenperatore,  but,  on  tiie  oentraiy» 
aerved  to  let  the  heat  confined  In  the  laoonloom  stvsam  oat,  and 
Inerease  the  temperature  of  the  iodatio. 
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At  Pompeii  no  Buch  amfkgOiiMit  li  to  be  fwad.  In  the  alcoy« 
It  the  labrnm  idready  deecribed,  and  on  the  use  of  which  opinioiis 
aro  ]ik«wite  divided.  The  explanation  of  Beohi^  that  it  wae  de* 
signed  for  tboie  who  wished  to  take  only  a  partial  batlit  does  nol 
seem  Torj probable;  for  ihe  proper  wajroubath«  which  was  in  tbe 
same  i^partmant,  was  so  arranged  with  stops,  that  the  bather  oonld 
sit  ai  any  depth  he  chose.  Gen's  supposition  seems  oonect,  timft  H 
contained  cold  waterj  into  which  a  person  plnnged  after  tfie 
sweating^mtihi  or  with  which  he  was  sprinkled. 

Lastly ;  at  the  opposite  end  of  tliis  room  was  the  hoi-wmler 
batfay  already  described.  The  name  we  should  like  to  assign  to  it, 
at  least  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  is  almUf  and  the  proportioDa 
agree  with  the  phms  given  by  YitaTins.  [Dio  Gsss.  Ir.  7»  caUa  it 
HoKvu^Spay  Btpyuov  iSdaror.]  And  then  what  TitniTias  saysi  beeomea 
explicable :  quanta  longitudo  Jueritf  tertia  demta  latiiudo  sit  ptveier 
acholam  labri  et  alvei ;  and  in  the  like  manner  it  reaches,  in  agree* 
ment  with  the  same,  as  Tar  as  the  wall.  [Others  falsely  suppose 
labrum  and  alveus  to  bo  identical  aud  othci-s  that  alveiis  is  the 
name  of  warming-pipes  in  the  walls;  or  of  the  space  round  the 
labrum.  Wftstemann  himself  understands  by  lahnuu  a  detacheti 
kettle,  while  alvmis  ho  takes  to  have  been  a  tank  or  caual  on  the 
ground  for  many  bathera.  Labrum  certainly  would  seem  to  be 
somctliiiig  standing  high;  alveu^y  something  low.  See  Auct*  ad 
Her.  lY.  10.  in  aiveifm  descenderet.] 

The  srhMce  were  the  free  spaces  between  the  receptacles  of 
water  and  the  wall,  where  those  who  intended  to  bathe,  or  only 
Tisitcd  the  bath  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  stood  or  sat. 

The  water  was  wanned,  according  to  VitruvioSy  by  erecting 
three  kettles:  ^inM  wpra  hypocaustum  fria  mnt  componmdOf 
ymm  e(U<ktrmmf  alterwn  tepidariumj  tertiim  Jkiffidarmm,  ^  Ua 
eaUocandOf  uH  w  tepidario  in  ealdarium,  quantum  aqucB  cai/im 
exieritf  influat,  Dc  /riyidario  m  tepidarimn  ad  mndem  modum, 
ThiB  might  be  effected  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  «^w*pW^ 
was  to  place  the  Icettles  one  orer  the  other,  and  join  them  hj 
means  ol  pipes,  and  we  thus  find  them  in  the  balh  discOYered  at 
the  ooontry.hoQse  of  Diomedes  at  Pompeii.  See  Vnya^  pitL  db 
NapU$9 Utt.  10 et  11,  pL  79;  Femow on  Winck.  ii«  tab.  iT.  a  n.  8; 
although  there  are  only  two  kettles  there;  but  we  find  it  dtfl^tenl 
in  the  paintfa^  from  the  bath  of  Titns. 

Tlwfe  are  two  expressions  still  requiring  explanation.  Fiistlyy 
the  ioUHm  is  often  menaoned,  and  by  some  understood  to  mean  an 
^>panitus  in  the  ealdarium,  by  which  single  persons  might  sit  and 
take  a  shallow  bath.    Festus,  298:  Mvei  ^uogws  lav€mdi  gratia 
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•MfjfMt^  quo  fM^uK  detomidmi,  (wlla)  $oUa  diemnktr.  flee  Martial, 
it  42.  Hflnoe  alio  Oelras  wji,  iL  17*  and  e1aewliere»  in  toiio  duU 
dmithm  mi,  [The  magnifloenoe  of  tlieie  solia  la  ahewn  by  Fliny 
JET.  JV,  zxani.  1%  M:  ftnUnm  iamnhtr  ^  nui  otgmdM  ioUafoMiomt. 
Tbft  miBa  hahimn$t  in  PanlL  m.  6, 83,  is  deabdeai  the  aame  thing.] 
See  Bimnaiin,  ad  Pmron,  73. 

Uartiafa  Epig.  iz.  76,  haa  alio  eanaed  offence : 

Von  iHlo*  dofo  •tnielillvt  «M«nto, 

Nee  latere  eeelo^  quo  Seninuiiie  longaiii 

BabyloM  cinsll^  Twoe  belneum  fe^; 

Bed  itmge  nenomn  plneeque  eompege, 

tft  navigare  TnoM  baliieo  possit. 

Idem  beelai  lantili  exstrnit  thermas 

De  marmor<»  omin,  qnod  Carystos  invenit. 

Quod  Phrygia  Synnn*?,  Afrn  qno<l  Nnmag  mtttit* 

Et  quod  nrenti  fonte  iavit  Kurntaa. 

Sed  li^ria  desfiiit;  •nbjico  balneuui  thermis. 

[In  Orell.  Tns.  432(),  balnea  and  thermos  are  again  opposed.] 

T(>  the  question,  how  is  the  hn^nnim  distinc^uished  from  tho 
themnop  f  people  arc  accustomed  to  answer,  that  balneum  means 
the  cold  bath,  or  the  ctUa  frigidaria^  and  thermoB,  the  heated  rooms. 
Still  this  seems  quite  inadmissible;  for  balneum  is  especially  used 
of  the  warm  bath  in  opposition  to  the  cold.  Gels.  i.  1 :  Prodest 
etiam  mierdum  Mneo,  interdum  oguw  /riffidU  tili;  modo  tmgi,  modo 
id  ip$im  ntffUffm^  iii.  24 :  Per  omne  Umput  utendum  est  exercitatione, 
JHoatUme  «l»  ei  ^fmu  halneo ;  m  cBtUUt  frigidis  natafhmibus.  In 
the  painting  there  is  a  partieiilar  oella  by  the  aide  of  the  audatiOb 
with  the  insoription  habimm;  nnqneitionably  a  warm  bath,  for  the 
peUft  ftigidaria  la  glren  in  addition  behind  the  tepidarinm.  We 
may  therefore  anppoae  that  common  warm-baths  are  to  be  under* 
atood.  8neh  a  bath,  into  whieh  warm  water  only  ivaa  oondneted, 
miglit  very  anitably  have  been  of  wood;  not  bo  therau^  which 
presappoied  a  tepidarinm  and  ealdarinm,  and  most  hafo  had 
hypooanata.  [Bolneiini,  or  UwOrimOf  waa  otiglnaily  the  proper 
term  for  botli,  whieh  it  ahraya  oontinned  to  be^  in  a  general  sense; 
Charis.  i.  12.  p.  76s  Bakmim  vsMret  dtsmmit  ihe  baUnmuih  nikU 
tmm  difert  piMimm  d  prioaiii,  in  pMkU  mUm  /min.  ffm,  it 
quidem  numero  semper  plurali  /requmter  batnecu  el  MiPiMi^  flM 
immerito,  tMxm  parsimonicB  causa  uno  igne  dupleof  baUntUSn  cal/aei$» 
bant.  Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  68.  Later,  when  those  grand  institations, 
resembling  the  Greek  gymnasiums,  Bpnmg  up,  they  were  always 
providetl  with  baths,  and  were  thence  called  th€nn<e;  whilst  the 
name  b<tlneum  and  balnea  denoted,  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  regular 
bathing  establishmentSy  whether  public,  (pubUcoi  balneaSf  Varro), 
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as  at  PoDipfliiy  or  small  domestic  \m^jn(m,  Varro,  Zr.  X.  is.  ^ : 
dam  9UCB  gmtqm  ubi  ktvaimr  baimtmm  dieerunL  Then  wme  anm.- 
ben  of  poblie  Mnm  in  every  ngton  of  Rome,  whilst  there  were 
bet  ftw  llUeici.  See  C%ari0tM»  traodeted  by  Metoalfe,  p.  123»  re- 
q^eetiDg  tiie  latter.  InDio  Cte.im.  27;lziilL  16»thelllereMe  are 
die  called  gymnasia;  gynmaatiG  exerciser  bofag  eften  pieetiwd  in 
llMiiwpertieolariyliiiriitter.  QvdL  tfOl:  pOa  hui  tkmwk  Ttc^fami, 
tkmmU  AgrippcB,} 

The  remaining  airangcmentB  and  decoratlona  of  the  baths  are, 
eren  in  Pompeii,  elegant ;  yet  there  the  omamenti  exceed- 
ingly  meant  eompaied  with  the  aplendenr  laTiahed  on  eataMiah* 
ments  of  this  sort  at  Bome^  as  may  be  boat  oonoeifed  from  the 

eighty-sixth  letter  of  Seneca,  who,  after  describing  the  simplicity 

in  the  bath  oi  the  great  Scipio,  says :  At  nunc  qiUs  ett,  qui  tic  lavtEri 
iUsHmcU:  pauper  sibi  wietur  ac  tordidiiSj  nm  parietet  mo^is  e< 
pretiosis  orbibus  refuhcrunt  ;  nisi  Aleijcandrina  mamiora  Numidicis 
cnistis  distiricia  sunt :  nisi  illis  undiqiie  aperosa  ct  in  picturm  modftm 
vari'tt^.  camera  ;  nisi  Tlrtnius  lapis,  qtt&ndam  ranmi  in  aVupio  spectU" 
Cfdin/i  templOf  j>hrin<i.s  n-'Str-is  cirriniideditf  in  quas  imiita  snd'^one 
corp'jni  exinanita  d<:ini(t'nnvii ;  nisi  <itptam  ar*jv)tt-'y  ^pistomia  ya^ie- 
runt.  Et  adhuc  pUbeias  jisttiim  Ivquor:  quid  cum  /  /  l>dnea  liberti- 
norum  pet^venero?  Qrfantum  statuarum!  qmrntum  cohtmnarft^m 
nihil  8U3tin€7itium,  sed  in  ornammtum  positarum ;  nnpemm  cama  f 
ptantum  aquarum  per  gradus  cum  fragore  labenthtm !  Eo  ddici'i- 
ffwm  ptrvmimus,  tU  nisi  gemmas  ealcare  nclmms.  In  order  that  the 
tompermtere  of  the  water  might  ehrayi  oontinve  the  same,  warm 
water  oonstantly  flowed  in:  recens  semper  velnt  ex  calido  fante 
citrrebat.  Not  less  magnificent  is  the  balneum  Ml/nmi  described 
by  Stat.  iSOv.  i.  6»ofwfaichheiaja(T.  47): 

Nfi  fM  pMMliim:  mnqaam  Tenrasaa  noMUs 
JBn,  sed  aigeoto  feliz  propeUitnr  iinda, 
Afgtiito^lM  Qsdity  labciBfiw  nHsntONB  iaint* 

What  Seneen  aaya  of  the  oamsrw  la  mere  eleevly  eipreeeod  by 
Statlna:  eoHb  fuHgia  vUro  tii  ipeoiet  ammoaqm  ntM.  It  wee 
moaaie  in  glaae;  alio  mentioned  by  PUny,  xzzri.  23»e4.  Compere 
the  deaeription  ef  the  aamebath  in  Mart.  tI.  4%  and  Lneiaa^  beifa 
of  HIppiaa. 

In  addition  to  other  things,  the  great  publio  themn  were  well  anp- 
plied  with  amoaementa  of  all  sorla.  Even  librariea  were  Introdneed 
Into  them;  and  there  is  no  great  bath,  fW>m  the  time  of  Agrippa  to 
Gonstantine,  in  which  a  place  was  not  assigned  t^  them  In  the  plan. 
Nevertheless,  corroborations  from  ancient  ^-riters  arc  still  wanting  : 
for^  with  the  exceptiuu  oi  a  ^aasu^u  oi  VopiscuSy  iii  the  life  of 
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FlrobttB,  (2),  I7ni8  autem  sum—prwcipue  Ubrii  bibUatheca  Ulpia, 
ataU  flNM  in  thermis  Diocletianis,  we  do  not  Fomember  any  other 
mention  of  it*  Hirt  eiplains  the  words  of  Seneca^  Ds  trw%q, 
on.  9:  Jam  mim  tiKer  bainearia  ei  ihitmai  bibUolh0oa  pto^  ut 
momarkim  damu$  crmutmium  expMwr^  thus:  *It  was  eonsidered 
aa  a  neoesaaiy  oinament  to  hare  librariea  between  the  bathhig 
aaloona  and  therouo;'  bat  this  is  only  «  new  proof  of  great 
cawtoanoBO ;  for  it  evidently  meana  that  libraries  serred  no  longer 
Ibr  Uterary"  wants  only«  but  it  was  the  fiudiion  to  have  them  in  the 
house*  and  they  were  oonsidered  quite  as  neoeanry  appendages  aa 
the  bath. 

Little  is  known  of  the  pnbHe  baths  of  Borne  in  the  time  of 
CkiUus ;  it  was  not  till  some  years  afterwards  that  Agrippa  built  his 
tbermse,  together  with  the  Pantheon,  and  these  were  followed  by 
several  grand  l>ui Wings.  Till  that  time,  the  baths  most  likely  be- 
longed to  piivaLc  speculators,  and  the  bathers  had  to  pay;  heneo 
they  who  wished  to  curry  favour  with  the  people,  would  sometimes, 
in  addition  to  other  amuscmcntp,  offer  a  free  u&e  of  the  baths.  So 

I5io  Cass,  relates  of  Faustus  (xxxvii.  51):  ra  T€  \ovrpa  ral  fXaiov 
npolKa  utTrjr^  irapiaxfv.  of  Ac:ri]»ija,  who  as  a?dile  gi'antcd  baths  gratis 
all  the  year  throii!;h  to  mon  and  women  (xlix.  43) :  and  of  Augustus, 
who  returning  from  Germany,  ry  dif/i^  npoiKa  ra  rt  Xovrpa  /col 
rovs  Kovptat  rrjv  rjfUpav  tKfivrjv  ffopiax^*  Soon  after,  Agrippa  left 
bis  thermie  to  the  people,  mart  wptwca  avrovs  XovaBtu.  Dio  Cass. 
IIt.  29.  [Speaking  of  what  Agrippa  did  for  the  baths  at  Bom^ 
Pliny  says  (xxxri.  15,  24),  ck^ietl  in  cBdUiiatia  sum  conuMmora* 
Hone  ffratniia  praabita  baUnM  centum  sqfiuagintaf  fucB  nuru:  Romm 
ad  infetdtum  auxert  mtmerum.  The  number  of  these  balnea  pubUea 
(Orell.  643;  Cio.  p.  CobL  26  i  Suet*  Oct,  94)  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  emperors.  Thus  Alei.  Sererus,  according  to  Lamprid.  88^ 
bakua  4mn3m$  regionSnit  atUUdkf  nam  hodiegue  mmUa  dkwniur 
AUmmdri]  But  eren  after  the  Neromemm  and  2Mms  were  added 
to  ihese^  the  private  establishmenta  ibr  bathhig  stiU  remained  to 
wMj  tlie  wants  in  this  retped.  Martial  mentions  four  of  theses 
bahtea  qtuUuor  (y.  70, 4).  They  are  probably  those  named  (ii  14|11)  i 

Nee  Fortnnsii  epemit,  nee  belnea  Fusti» 
Keo  QrjUl  tenebrai^  MtHkmqjM  Lvpi. 

Nam  tberads  Itemmqiu^  iteminqiie,  itenunqne  Ufatnr; 

consequently  four  times.  See  above.  Besides  these,  there  is  the 
bath  of  Etruacus,  and  the  hnpudicl  balnea  Tigellini^  in.  20,  16.  But 
triplices  thermm  (x.  51,  12)  probably  mean  the  three  above-men- 
tioned establishments  ;  for  although  the  thermce  A(jrippce  were  burnt 
down  under  Titus  (Dio  Cass.  Ixri.  24) ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  credible 
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that  Hadrian  was  the  first  to  undertake  to  roetoro  tliem  (Spart. 
Hadr,  29) ;  and  Martial  expressly  mentions  them,  ill.  20, 15 :  Titim 
thermis  an  Imyatur  Agrippw  *  WbeUier  the  npoiKo  XovtaBai  con- 
tinued in  these  public  baths,  cannot  be  determined ;  only  it  must 
appear  strange,  that  everywhere  the  qttadrans  is  mentioned,  though 
nowhere  the  prattf  hvare*  [Yet  in  Orelli,  3326,  we  read  kwaUomem 
ex  SIM  peemOa  grattdUm  in  perpetwum  dedit ;  also  3325,  a  legacy  k 
left  for  a  simaar  pnrpose:  comp.  3772.]  Hor.  8<U,  i.  3f  137;  Marl. 
Ui.  30, 4;  Tiii.  42;  JuTen.  tL  447$  U.  152;  Sen.  Epkt.  86,  halnmm 
m  giMKfrantorMi.  Are  we  always  to  refer  this  to  the  hainea  mmri" 
ioriot  or  was  It  only  the  lowest  price  of  admission  for  the  commoner 
OlasB,  or  Was  lliis  trifle  paid  in  the  public  baths  also^  in  Order  to 
eOTor  the  necessary  expenses?  It  is  enoneonsly  concluded  Ihna 
Jurenal  (n.  47X  that  the  women  paid  nothing ;  hot  the  above-cited 
passage  fimn  Bio  Gasslns  sufficiently  contradicts  this  notion.  Moat 
probably,  Roman  matrons  did  not  visit  such  public  baths  where  the 
quadrans  was  paid,  and  Juvenal  wishes  to  describe  the  customs  of 
the  men.  .  How  general  Bueh  balnea  meritoria  were,  not  only  in 
Rome,  but  elsewhere  iii  leal)  aibu,  is  seen  from  Plin.  Ejj'ist.  ii. 
17,  26. 

As  far  as  rogai'ds  bathing,  it  is  probable  that  in  more  ancient 
times  the  use  of  the  cold-water  bath  was  the  pre?ailiug  one.  Hence 
also  Fhilematium,  in  Plant.  Mostd.  i.  3, 1,  says: 

JaiD  pridem,  ecastor,  fritrida  non  lavi  nmgis  lubenter, 
Neo  quoni  tne  melius,  mea  Sca^tha,  rear  qa^  defii^tani : 

and  persons  of  simple  habits  of  life,  such  as  the  eider  Piiny,  adhered 
to  this  (Plin.  Epiit,  iii.  5,  11):  Posi  solum  plerumqw  frlgida  hn^- 
batwr,  Comp.  vi  16, 6.  Nevertheless,  they  had  caldaria  then  also, 
as  Seneca  mentions  in  the  case  of  Scipio  tdmself,  but  had  not  ye^ 
begun  to  think  about  a  temperature,  concerning  which  Seneca  says : 
SmUiu  imomdiOf  Qd»  quidemj  ut  conmctum  in  (diquo  9ceUre  servum 
imnim  kmari  cparteaL  NikU  mUd  vidtiur  jam  kttenm,  atdea$  baU 
Mum,  an  caUai.  This  seems  to  be  a  little  oratorical  exaggeration^ 
though  Oelsus  (i.  3)  mentions  a  ftmmM  Mmmm^  and  Trimakliio 
saySy  in  Petron.  72,  ConjkMiimt  no§  m  Mnstmt.  Sk  calei,  tmnquam 
yiimtctt  Perspiration  and  appetite^  which  earlier  genmtiona  ob- 
tained  by  corporeal  eiertton,  and  agricultural  ]abonr»  weie  attained 
by  a  later  race,  ihat  lived  for  the  most  part  hi  idle  inactivity,  by 
means  of  sudatoria  and  hot  baths.  Thus  Ck^lumella  judged  of  his 
time;  and  after  mentioning  a  C&idmiattts,  Fabridus,  andCNniui 
Dentatus,  complains :  OnifMt  snim  paireafcmiUm  falee  tt  mratn  rs. 
lidui  intra  mwrum  eorrepwrnna,  et  in  rircis  potius  ac  theatria,  qtuim  in 
segetilnu  et  viMtis  manus  movemus.    Mux  dcinde,  ut  apU  veniamtu  ad 
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pameti,  fl^oiidktnam  emdUatrni^  LeuanicU  ^xcoqutmui^  et  eamteto  jm- 
4ore  riHm  qwmimmf  noetetqu^  UbkMbm  et  ebriBkOSbut,  cKm  kido  vd 
mmm  eoniumlntiit,  ac  nomnetip$oi  ikickmm/<nimkao»tfiiodneecrim^ 
i0mm>lmiiMimu»fn0OOceidmi9m.  Comp.  JaTen.  i.  148 ;  Qm.Ej9kL 
il.  Thej  who  d«rired  to  uie  the  bath  through  all  dcgroefl  of  tern* 
perature,  Bought  first  to  gi^e  their  body  the  preparation  which  was 
considered  nccossar}',  by  some  sort  of  lighter  gj'mnastics,  ball-play, 
haltered,  and  the  like;  and  the  baths  wero  always  provided  with 
rooms  suitable  for  this  purpose.  On  the  arriral  of  the  houi  for 
opening  the  thermse,  a  signal  was  given  with  a  bell,  as  we  see 
from  Mart.  zIt,  163«  where^  under  the  Lemma  tirUmnaOuium,  he 
says: 

Redde  pilam :  sonat  at  thermamm :  ladeore  pergU? 
Tirgine      mU  lotai  Mn  doamm. 

Such  a  person  betook  liiinself,  most  probably,  into  the  tepidariuni, 
in  order  not  to  bo  exposed  suddenly  to  the  heat  of  the  caldarium, 
where  they  were  anointed  with  oil,  as  Celsus  expressly  says ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  wa«  tlie  place  generally  aFisigned  to  that  opera- 
tion, although  wc  read  also  ol  special  utictoria.  It  is  strange  that 
in  the  Tusf^mi  ot  Pliny,  where  there  was  a  cella  media  or  tepidaria, 
no  iinctorium  is  mrntionrd,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Lmtrfus,  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  have  boon  nn  tepidarium.  The 
anointing  with  oil  took  place  both  before  and  ril'ter  the  bath,  and 
eren  after  they  had  already  stepped  into  the  batli,  they  sometimes 
left  it  again,  to  be  anointed  a  second  time,  after  which  they  again 
betook  themselves  to  the  bath.    Celsus,  i.  3. 

They  took  the  oil  with  them  to  the  bath  (or  rather,  the  slare 
carried  itX  M  well  as  the  strigiUa  and  UnUa  to  dry  themselTee. 
Hence  Varro  says  {R.  R.  i.  65,  4) :  (Olea)  J^omtmim  tn  bairua  teqwr 
lur.  Though  the  simpUeitj  of  earlier  tlmei  was  oontent  with  the 
pure  oO  onlj»  this  at  a  later  period  was  changed  for  eosdy  satyes,  of 
which  ^e  hafe  abeady  spoken.  No  doubt  people  aaohited  them. 
ifllTeB  at  other  tiiaei  beddet  at  the  bath.  In  order  to  reek  of  per* 
fbme  the  whole  day  thfoiigli.  8en,  Mf^,  86 :  Pemm  m  mmen 
mytuimiMi,  m  Mi  dtf  largiM  rstiowrtMr,  fie  0mmoeA  in  tiofrfon*  QmmI 
^iiod  0d9f«i  icMi^aam  MM^  ^ioHoNliir,  SeeBoetkig.  iSbd.  i.  146;  and 
eonoeraing  the  oMM«r^  his  iKa^^Uodram^  [Erenthe 
oiotbea  were  anointed  with  aromalie  oils.  Jiit«  ill.  268:  /am  Icnwrt 
crj»l^4!oinpom»2Milea^ulfo.  Bfart  Till.  8*10;  dem.  Alei.  PcseKc^. 
IL  8»  p.  807.] 

The  Btrigiles,  or  serapersi  are  known  to  ns  from  the  gynmasla. 
In  the  baths  they  were  used  for  scraping  away  oU  and  impurities 
Sraok  the  skin  \d£frwirt\.    In  the  Mmm,  Bmh*  we  hare  a  whole 
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frothing  apparatus,  comatiog  of  Ibur  strigiles,  an  itwyiwHfariwn,  far 
the  form  of  wbieb  the  name  (MNpnUa  oleoria  (oMfmttes  cpinflmi^ 
Mart  lit  82,26$  ziT.  110)»  aeema  to  be  Ttfy  tuitableb  aad»|Nil»«i 
iridi  handlfl^  or  by  wbalerer  name  thiB  pan-like  uleiiaQ  ia  to  be 
called,  an  eufraTUig  of  which  foEUowB*  All  theie  QtensUf  hong  on  a 


ring,  which  could  be  opened,  to  let  them  be  taken  off, and  bring  to 
Tniud  tlie  paauge  of  Appaleioa,  Fhrid.  u.  9,  34,  where  we  read  of 
Hippias:  (Mma0m>in€t8tupra}dicamt/aMoai^ 
quoque  oleariam,  quam  ffittabat,  im^imUari  Jiirma,  fmff  mMm,  jm- 
9ula  rotunditaie!  juxtaque  honetkm  ifr^ifaMftnm  neia  JhmiffaHont 
dauaulohjUga  tubtdatiom  ligmltB,  tif  M  ipta  in  matm  ^Ofrnh  wwhmwim, 
et  sudor  ex  ea  rwuio  laUrtkMr.  Tboa  alao»  jnil  aAer,  he  ootmeela 
both:  strigiUm et  ampuUam^  oceteraqm  baM utmmUa  lumdmU  ewr* 
eari.  [Comp.  Suet  Out.  80  i  Jut.  ill  262.]  Hie  deaeiiplioii  of  die 
strlgiloB  quHe  agieoi  with  the  ^nn  of  those  at  Pompeii*  and  that 
iathepaintuigftom  thebatbaof  Ittoa;  fbr  they  aU  haTO  n  heOow, 
in  whieh,  when  acraped  omthe  body,  aweaC»  oil,  or  water  collaeted, 
and  ran  off  aa  it  were  by  a  gntter«  Boettiger  aappeaea  that  Ae 
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8trigile8  of  the  oMekB  wero  differeni  from  those  used  at  the  bath» 

which,  howerer^  oaniiot  eaaily  be  shewn  to  h*Te  been  the  eue  from  . 

the  etistiiig  moiuuiientfc 

The  third  atenail  it  eipbined  to  be  a  vat  jMtortiiiii»  beeaiiie  it 

WM  ciutoinary  after  the  bath  Of  «alMifl^  or  JHgida /oven  (Oelim^i. 

3)»  and  teqnently.  If  we  eompaie  what  the  panitte  (in  Plant. 

P«rf.  LS»4S}iays: 

Qjnlift  mm  •  gmts  oportet  paiiiltiim  probe: 
AmpaHam^  Mfflm,  aoftpliiiini,  aoeooi^  ^tttbun, 

we  might  perhaps  apply  the  name  tcaphimn  thereto^  Ihoogh  we 
gather  nothing  fhnn  thenoe  respecting  its  nse. 

To  ihe  bath-ntensils  bdong,  hwtly,  the  Italso,  the  linen  cloths 
for  drying  with.  That  linen  ones  oidy  were  used  fbr  this  purpose, 
has  been  shown  by  Becker  {NachtrSige  mm  ^fi^rMftsimt,  46),  and  the 
use  by  Trimalcliio  (in  Petron.  28)  of  woollen  cloths  for  that  pui  puse, 
is  an  eccentricity.  So  also  in  Appul.  Met.  i.  17,  72;  Ac  »itnul  e,v 
promhi^irio  oUum  unciui  ^  lintea  tersui  et  ccefa-a  huic  cidem  mm 
projer  ocitcr,  et  hospttem  meum  produc  ad  pro.iimtis  halneas;  Plant. 
Cure,  ir.  4,  22,  Untmifiniim  extermi.  These,  and  not  cloths,  are  meant 
by  Martial,  xiv.  51 : 

Pergamus  Jias  inisit,  curvo  <h  >ti  inhere  ferro: 
Non  tarn  sajpe  teret  lint<»a  fullo  tibi. 

After  this  process  was  over,  they  pa?^<  d  into  tho  caliJarium,  and 
took  their  place  on  tlie  seats  that  ran  up  towards  tho  wall  in  the 
meimer  of  stepst  probably  by  degrees  higher  and  nearer  to  the  laco- 
nicum,  then  again  ftirther  off,  according  to  the  d^reo  of  heat 
desired.  After  having  succeeded  in  causing  perspiration,  they 
Stepped  eitlier  into  tlie  iiot-water  bath,  or  got  themselyes  sprinkled 
with  water,  generally  perhaps  oold^  or  retired  immediately  into  the 
ft^dariom,  in  order  to  brace  the  telaied  skin  by  tlie  cold  bath. 
Petron.  86:  liaqm  kUrmmm$  baineum,  et  sudore  coltfaeU  monMNlo 
Isn^Eiorit  0d/Hgidam€mmM9p  where  Erhard  dtes  Sidon.  Oam.  19: 

latrtte  alg«iit«  post  bifaisa  toiiida  AwtiH^ 
Ut  soiidst  odidam  Mgovs  Ijapha  enttiB. 

So  Martial,  vi.  4%  16: 

Bitot  si  pkotsat  tiU  Laeoaiim 
GoDtantiis  pots*  avido  'vapora 
Croda  Yit^iam  MmISm  mmt^ 

TIds  manner  of  batiiing  was  of  conne  not  always  porsoed 
throughout,  many  contenting  themselTes  with  the  eold»  others  with 
the  warm-bath.  The  wonien»  even  the  noblest  of  them,  visited  the 
pubhc  baths  as  weU  as  the  mem   flSo  donbt  they  had  sepaanate 
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rooms.  Yarro,  uu  68 ;  Orell.  3324»  bal,  mrilia  and  bal.  muli^fre. 
See  abote.]  Tlutf  we  boo  from  the  DomtiTe  of  Atia,  the  mother  at 
OoteTioDi  wbo«  after  the  fabulous  rencontre  in  the  temple  of  Apollo^ 
bad  borne  on  her  person  erer  after  the  indelible  mark  of  a  serpent : 
adeo  ui  ni4>x  pMicw  babim  pirptim  €^^^  This  led  afterwards 
to  the  gf06B  immorality  of  men  and  women  batbiiig  together*  often 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal  and  Bfartial;  hut  we  must  not  beUere  that 
this  impropriety  was  generd.  On  the  contraxy«  they  weie  no  doubt 
impudicm  mnUarei  who  did  so»  the  number  of  whom  at  Borne  was 
▼ery  great  Henoe  Quinctilian  says,  Jnaf.  t«  9 :  Signium  et^  aduiimst 
knmri  wm  vm$s  but  sttU  he  oould  not  hare  been  liTing  at  the 
time  when  this  lieentiousnesB  was  interacted ;  iat  Hadrian  was  tfie 
first  to  put  an  end  to  the  disorder,  though  only  to  a  Mef  period. 
Dio  Cass.  Ixiz.  8.  Spartian.  Hadr.  18:  Lavaora  pro  BeaeibuB  Bepa- 
ravU.  The  renewal  afterwards  of  these  interdicts  shows  that  the 
evU  could  not  bo  eradicated.  [Capit.  M.  Ant.  Phil.  23 ;  Lamprid. 
Alex.  24.  Ileliogabalus  actually  allowed  it;  Lamprid.  Helio'j.  31.] 
The  hour  for  bathing  was,  as  is  well  known,  that  preceding  din- 
ner-time, but,  like  that,  it  varied  partly  on  account  of  the  different 
length  of  the  hours  of  tlie  day,  partly  because  perBons  much  ensraged 
in  business  could  not  spare  time  for  repose  so  easily  a>  tho«w>  who 
were  idlo.  Pliny  says  of  Hpurinna,  Ep.  ui.  1,  8 :  hini  baUnei 
nuntiaia  est — est  autem  hhioe  nona,  otstate  ortava — in  soh,  H  cartt 
vento,  ambulat  nitdus.    On  tiie  contrary,  we  hare  in  Mart.  iii.  36 : 

I«aMti.s  ut  ?n  thermfis  dfcimn,  vel  serius,  hora 
Te  sequar  Agrippai,  cum  larer  ipse  Titi; 

and  z.  70, 13,  Balnea  pfM  decimum  UuMO  pehmtmr^  We  haye  there- 
fore only  to  consider  which  hour  was  the  most  usual.  This  point 
has  been  treated  of  at  length  by  Salmas.  ad  Sparium*  Hwir,  22; 
Lan^rid.  Alese,  Sev,  25 ;  Vopisc.  Florian.  6 ;  but  the  result  he  arrives 
at  on  the  paaiage  of  Lampridius,  Thmnm  apud  vei$n$  non  mu» 
nonam  ap&ruibantiirf  oannot  poisibly  be  ooneidered  comet.  It  is 
true  that  the  most  usual  hour  for  bathing  was  the  eighth,  as  is  oor- 
robonted  by  many  passage*,  which  need  not  be  repeated;  but  it  is 
also  evident  that  persons  bathed  eariier  too,  and  this  was  not  only 
Hie  case  vrith  the  private  baths,  but  the  thennaa  also  weie  open. 
Mart.  z.  48: 

Naodat  oeUm  Phaite  saa  torba  javiQMg^ 

Et  pilitft  redit  janqns  snbitqat  cohort. 
Temporal  htee  thermat;  oitnios  prior  hom  va|Km 

HalAt,  ot  immodico  testa  Neraoe  ctXet, 

From  which  we  certainly  see  that  persons  might  bathe  in  the  public 
baths  at  the  serenth  and  even  at  the  sixth  hour.  Moreover,  JuTcnal, 
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sL  2O69  otnnot  be  oiherwiie  imdentood:  Jam  nunc  in  balma  aalva 
f^rwUe  Uai  vadaif  quamquam  joliela  kora  fiiparfit  Ad  9Mam  g  and 
Just  as  vneqiiiTocal  are  the  words  of  Vttnmiu,T.  10s  mamme  tempui 
leMPOiMit  a  miridiano  ad  vetpenm  ttt  eoiiafiMim.  Wbea  therefore 
Spartiao  iajB  of  Hadrian  (c.  22) :  ^nls  koiftcm  oetavcm  m  pubUeo 
nfmtiwm  ntft  esffrum  UwaH  poitut  «ff,  thia  was  nothing  but  a  new 
arrangement,  and  shows  that  the  mattor  was  dilTerently  arranged 
before.  At  a  later  period  the  time  of  bathing  was  extended  to  night- 
time also.  Lainprid.  .ile.r.  Sev.  24:  Addidit  et  oleum  htntinifnis  thcT' 
mamm,  quum  antea  non  autt  'luroram  paterent,  ft  ant*'  solis  (jccasutn 
claudermtur.  A  remarkal'le  passage,  if  the  reading  von  ante  auro» 
ram  were  to  be  relied  on;  but  it  appears  strange  that  before  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  thermse  in  llonio  were  sliut  after  hunset, 
whilst  the  lamp^s  discovorod  in  Pompoii,  and  the  traces  of  smoke  in 
the  hollows  made  for  tlicni.  establi?]i  the  tart,  that  people  bathed 
by  lamp-light.  Tacitus  again  restricted  the  time  to  the  length  of 
the  day.  Vopisc.  Toe.  10:  Thenmm  omms  ante  lurernam  claudi 
jussUt  ne  qxtid  per  noctem  aedittonis  oriretur.  But  probably  this  did 
not  continue  long  in  force,  and  later  we  find  a  certain  sum  allotted 
to  defray  the  cost  of  lighting.  Cod.  Jmtin.  r'm.  12»  19:  Quia  plur 
rimcB  danm$  cum  t^tcmii  sum  mi  portidbm  ZtMseippi  esse  memftrantur, 
reditns  memoraiorum  Icecrwn  pro  qwmUtaU  qua;  placuit  ad  prcebenda 
imMmaria  ef  <Bd^fcia  oo  teeta  repairanda  regice  hujus  urhis  kmacro 
9in$  aUqua  jyhmm  e^auaiionB  eonflrrL  In  the  relief  first  eonunn- 
nieafted  by  Mercnrialis,  the  bathing  is  eridently  represented  as 
going  on  at  night>tinie>  for  abore  the  labrnm,  a  htcema  <rimyM 
bums  on  the  wan*  [Liban.  OreH.  zzii.  t.  ii.  p.  S.] 

The  baihs  became  by  degrees  places  of  the  most  foolish  de- 
bMMsberys  and  although  what  is  related  by  Snetonins  of  Gsligula, 
e.  87»  CbmmsnlHS  nowm  haimairum  fmrni^  porteiUoBitrima  ffenera  eibo- 
rt$m  atque  ccmimmh  ut  caHdU  /Hffiditqv^  UNjmsNlif  Umanlwrf  etc., 
and  by  Lampridins  of  Heliogabalns,  e.  19,  JSk  wm  niti  wi^umto 
iio6jlt  «mi  eroeo  pUeinit  in/eeHt  natavit,  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
particular  follies  of  these  foolish  persons,  still  this  mneh  is  certain, 
that  even  without  these,  there  was  a  most  mordinate  display  of 
luxury  at  these  places.    [Orell.  Inscr.  4816: 

Balnea,  vina,  Vena-i,  eorrumpuiit  corpora  nostra.] 
Especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  ladies,  as,  for  instance,  the 
women  of  Nero  used  to  bathe  in  asses*  mi]k«   See  Boettig.  Sab, 
i.  48. 
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THE  GAME  OF  BALL,  AND  OTHER  GYMNASTIC 

EXERCISES. 

THE  daily  batfat  and  previoui  to  It  ttroog  eiefciae^  for  tbo  pw* 
poie  of  causitig  persplnitionf  were  inseparmblfl^  in  the  mindi  of 
tlie  Bomaiifly  from  the  idea  of  a  regular  and  heakhy  mode  of  life. 
They  liad  a  mnltitttde  of  eierei»ei»  mere  or  hm  lewe^  which  wm 
regidarly  gone  through  every  day  before  the  hath,  tfana  xeDdcring 
the  body  atrong  and  aotire^  and  eiciting  a  greater  appetite  Ibr  the 
meal  that  waa  to  follow.  [The  «Mrnto«io  preceded  the  batii.  Marl 
ziT.  163;  Her.       i.  6, 125: 

Ast  uUi  me  fe^suiu  eoI  acrior  ire  lavatum 
AdmoDnit,  fugio  campam  lasmuqiM  UigoDtn. 

Laniprid.  Sev.  AU^r.  30.    Sec  below.] 

Of  course  these  exercises  wpvo  confined  to  the  male  so-k.  as 
};^3n3ina&tic8  were  considered  unbecoming  and  indecent  for  wonien 
(Mart.  Tu.  67,4;  Juven.  vi.  246,419),  and  in  Greece  the  Spartan 
unf(  iiiiiiinenoi!?  (Jjhr'fhin^rr  Lareda-moms  palcFsfrcPf  Mart,  iv,  55,  6). 
afforded  great  cause  for  ridicule.  See  ^Viistoph.  Li/sistr.  81  [Plato, 
die  Le^.  vii.  12,  p.  806];  although  Propert  iii.  14,  and  Ovid.  Her.Twi. 
149f  for  rcasona  easily  understood^  dwell  with  pleaenre  on  this  vir. 
gmea  paloBttra. 

These  antique  gymuastics,  or  rather  those  of  the  Romans,  which 
will  alone  form  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry^  differed  in  mai^ 
reipects  from  those  of  modem  tiniea»  in  which  they  are  eonfined  to 
the  period  of  youth.  In  Rome,  on  the  oontrary»  there  waa  not  the 
alighteat  idea  of  impropriety  when  the  Amnffc  or  trhmpkator,  the 
worid«iiling  Cteaar  himself,  aongfat  in  the  game  fsi  ban*  or  other 
kinda  of  gymnaatiea,  an  exertion  wholetome  for  both  body  and  mind ; 
and  they  who  omitted  anoh  eiereiaeB  were  accoaed  of  indolence. 
Suetoniua  thua  oharaoteriaea  Augustuaf  increaahig  attachment  to 
eaae:  EjMrekaiwmBeaimpegiruequoriimttt^^ 
biUa  cmkit,  et  ad  pUam  pnfm>/olUmUmiqu€  tramiU :  mox  fUkU  aUud 
fuam  vtekibatwr  m  decmibMbott,  Aug.  83.  [Val.  Max.  Tiii.  8, 2,  says 
of  the  liunoiia  Q.  Mneius  6c»rola,  Augor:  opims  pUa  hi^tm  fr»- 
diktr,  Lamprid.  Smf»  Alex,  30.]  Xo  other  passages  need  be  adduced, 
ioT  of  aU  the  men  of  consequence  at  Rome,  few  only  (aa  Cicero,  pro 
Arch,  8)  formed  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
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One  of  the  inoti  fim>urifte  eierdieB  for  young  and  old,  the 
adfaatages  of  wbioh  hmre  boon  eitoUed  hj  Galen  In  a  treatise  mpk 
fUKpat  a^aipotf  was  tlie  game  of  ball,  whidb  firom  iia  frequent  men-' 
tioii»  and  the  Tarious  irays  of  playing  it|  deaerree  a  partieular  eipo- 
aition.  Tlie  paaiagea  referring  to  it  will  not,  bowerer,  admit  of  our 
anifing  at  a  dktlnot  idea  of  the  method  of  play,  as  is  tlie  ease  in 
most  descriptions  of  sueh  mattQn»  which  must  hmye  been  supposed 
to  haie  been  known  to  contemporaries.  [iSee  Sidon.  ApolL  Ep,  y. 
17,  ii.  9.   Adults  In  Italy  frequently  play  at  ball  now.] 

Roman  authors  mention  nmnerous  varieties  of  the  gaino  of  ball, 
as  pila  simply,  ^folHs  or  /ollicultts,  trigoji^  p^i/^anica,  harpastumy  spar- 
Siva,  in  addition  to  whicli  wc  have  the  expressions,  datatiin^  ixpxdsim^ 
raptim  luderc;  geniinaret  revocare,  reddere  pilam.  [Comp.  Foil  ix 
104.]  But  it  seems  that  we  can  only  admit  of  three  dififerent  kinds 
of  ball;  pila,  in  the  more  confined  sense,  the  small  regular  l>all, 
which  however  niiL^ht  bo  harder,  or  more  elastic,  for  difterent  kinds 
of  play;  follis,  tlie  great  ballon,  as  the  nainu  indicates,  merely  filled 
with  air  (like  our  fuot-ball)  and  paganica.  Cuncernifvcr  the  use  of 
the  last  we  have  the  least  ioformatioui  Martial  mentions  it  only  in 
two  pasMges,  tu.  32 : 

Kon  p&%  noa  follis,  non  te  paganica  themis 
PMfMnl^  sat  niutt  stipitis  ictus  hebea. 

and  ziy.  46: 

Hffic  qii8D  dittieili  turget  paganica  pluma, 
FoUe  minus  laxa  est,  et  minus  arta  piliu 

Aa  the  paganica  is  oppoaed  in  both  plaoea  to  the  follia  and  the  pila« 
aad  no  fourth  kind  ia  mentioned  in  addition  to  them,  we  most  sup- 
poae  thai  one  or  other  of  these  three  balls  was  used  in  all  Tsrietiea 
of  the  game.  The  words  paganica^  ftXU  mtnsM  Jaxa^  mmus  arte 
jM&ib  uo  inooireetly  explained  by  Rader  and  Meronrialii^  as  applying 
to  the  contents  of  the  ball.  Ilie  use  of  both  aiQectiTOs  leaves  no 
donbt  that  the  sise  of  the  ball  is  spoken  of»  and  in  this  respect  it 
stood  between  the  IbUis  and  pila.  No  doubt  it  also  so  &r  differed 
from  the  fonner*  tiiat  it  was  stnffiMi  with  feathen^  and  was  conse- 
quently somewhat  heavier;  this  is  all  that  we  know  aboat  it.  The 
poet  n^TSS  no  hint  eonoeming  tlie  origin  of  the  name,  nor  about  the 
game  te  wUch  it  was  used.  On  an  intaglio  in  Beger  {The9.  Brand, 
139),  a  naked  male  flgure  sits  holdli^  in  each  hand  a  ball,  supposed 
to  be  the  paganica,  because  apparently  too  small  for  the  follis,  and 
too  large  for  tho  pila,  for  they  are  not  clasped  within  the  hand. 
But  this  is  OYldently  a  rery  insecure  argument,  and,  as  regards  the 
game,  nothing  would  follow  from  it. 

Tho  ioUit!,  the  great  but  light  bail,  or  ballon,  was  struck  by  the 
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ftst  or  arm.    It  is  uncertain  whether  the  words  of  Trachah'o,  in 

Plant.  Bud.  uu  4»  16»  EtBtemph,  hereldf  ego  U  folUm  pugHbitrrtium 

Jkokmf  et pendente  incunabo  pugni$,  refer  to  this;  for  a  distended 

flkin  maj  also  be  ondefstood,  by  which  the  puffUea  praetiBed  them* 

aelTeB^as  the  ^ZodMloref  did  with  a  post.  If  we  may  tmst  the  copy 

giTeo  by  Mercoiialia  {d»  ArU  Onmatt,)  of  a  coin  of  Goidlan  III.» 

the  right  arm  was  vometimes  eqvl^pped  with  a  kind  of  glove^  to  anitt 

in  striking.  The  game  did  not  require  any  very  aefere  eiertiony 

on  which  aocomit  Martial  (xiT.  47)  sayi: 

Ite  proeal  jnmas;  ndtif  milii  eoovMiit  tstm 
PoDe  daoet  pamon  hidara^  folk  mom. 

The  iWml nntixc  foffintJus  is  sometimes  used,  but  there  is  not 
sufficient  ground  for  supjio^ing  it  to  have  boon  the  paganica;  pila 
and  follis,  however,  denote  in  general  the  whole  science  of  Bphre- 
ristic,  and  tiicrefore  inciuded  the  paganica,  as  being  intermediate 
between  theTu. 

The  othor  games  were  all  played  with  the  pila,  and  whenerer 
follis  and  paganica  are  not  expressly  designated,  we  must  always 
understand  the  small  ball.  Hence  Martial,  in  the  Apophoret^*\  bns 
no  particular  epigram  upon  it ;  for  it  is  already  meant  under  the 
trigon  and  harpastum.  The  special  mention  of  both  these  appears 
to  be  grounded  on  the  difference  of  the  gamea*  of  wiiich  we  shall 
hereafter  speak. 

Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  regular  game?,  the  cxpresdona 
daikUim  and  eecpuUim  ludere  must  be  explained.  By  the  first  aeeoiB 
to  be  meant  the  most  simple  use  of  the  pila>  in  which  two  persona 
opposite  each  otiier,  either  threw  a  ball  alternately  to  one  another, 
or  perhaps  each  threw  a  ball  simultaneously,  and  canght  the  otfier 
thrown  to  him.  [Kon.  ii.  218,  «btfaltm,  i.  e.  wvieem  ^ondlo.]  Tliia 
took  place  even  in  the  streets,  as  we  see  from  Plant.  (CuremL 
ii,  3, 17)f  where  the  parasite  saya  threateningly  to  all  who  meet 
him; 

Turn  Isti  qni  ludimt  datatim  serri  sonmnun  in  tia^ 
Et  datona,  ct  fiMtorw,  omaes  iobdam  aab  aoliiiB. 

Gomp.  Not.  op  JVbti.  ii.  268  [in  mMt  turn  htditni  rapdm  pUa,  doMtu 
tim  monow  Enn.  in  iddor.  i.  25];  the  commentatois  Bunn.  adPietr^ 
27 ;  and  especially  OronoYittar  note  to  the  passage  in  Plantus.  We 
find  this  simple  kind  of  sphssristic,  thoug|k  in  cei^unetion  wHh 
orchestic^  in  ^e  case  of  Homei^s  PluMiciaiw.  Od^as,  yvL  874 : 

IWdt  Mo-fti-  h  a*       yjM*  d9f»9h 
^ifidlm  ftiMXtfotc*  'rdpot  vo^lm  Maw  UtvAai. 

And  the  words  in  the  fragment  of  Damozenos^  In  Athen.  L  96^ 
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i|  Xa/A^avwy  lijv  axfMipap  rj  dido^,  appesi*  tO  IDMll  tllO  laOM  thing. 

Bui  Seneca  (de  Bene/,  ii.  17),  oertalnly  alludes  to  nidi  throwii^ 
and  eatching^  (Pikm)  tadmrt  non  eH  diMmk^  onl  miMMili^  viMo^  aitf 
otfo^pMiKM.  TWfM  eiirtiMii  fMum  «0r«ai;  iiM  tiilar 
a6  iilro^iM  jotitala  «i  This  will  be  made  ttOl  mora 

dear  by  the  passages  to  be  quoted  below. 

But  silthougb  this  eiprassion  can  be  eiplained  withoat  dliBcnlty* 
the  second,  cjcpidnm  hniier^  Is  obscnre,  If  we  an  to  understsnd  it 
as  a  spedal  Tariety  of  the  game.  Tano  says,  Nm.  IL  281 :  VmIM 

|Mi«roi  jnZa  0gBpMm  ludert ;  and  similarly  in 
Petron.  27,  we  have  iiinf  eKp^UnU.  From  neither  of  these 
is  it  clear  what  kind  of  joramo  can  be  meant ;  it  is  certain  only  that 
the  notion  of  striking  or  s-triking  back,  without  catebino:  it,  is  not 
necessarily  contained  in  ei[)ellere.  This  is  u^jparent  Iroiii  its  being 
aUo  used  of  trigon.   Mart.  xir.  46: 

Si  me  mobilibus  nch  exptilsare  ««in!«jfn'<, 
Sum  tua:  si  nescis,  justice,  rMe  ^ibm. 

But  it  b  certain  that  the  trigon  wlis  meant  to  be  can^t.  Still  more 
emmeons  Is  the  opinion  of  WQstemann  (Fol.  d.  Scaur,  192),  that 
the  ball  was  struck  with  a  racquet.  It  rests  on  a  misunderstood 
passage  of  Grid's  Art,  Am,  lil.  891 : 

Reticulutju!!  [lil.r  leves  fandantur  aperto; 
NeCj  nisi  qimin  tolles,  ulla  movenda  pila  est 

A  glance  at  these  words  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  contain  no 
aUosion  to  sphroristic,  and  that  reticulum  means  an  open  net  or 
purse,  into  which  a  number  of  balls  were  shaken,  in  order  to  bo 
taken  out  again  one  by  one^  during  which  process,  no  other  ball, 
but  that  whidi  was  to  be  taken  out,  might  be  moTcd. 

Apart  from  the  passage  in  Yarro,  firom  which  we  are  not  aUe  to 
gather  the  meaning  of  the  word  eaipeUsr^,  ^oBpuUare  seems  (at 
least  in  trigon)  only  to  signify  genersUy  the  throwing  of  the  ball. 
So  also  Seneca  uses  the  stronger  exprsision,  repercutm  (see  the 
passage  quoted  above).  PUa  utcun^  venerUf  mami*  Ukan  ejppedUa 
0t  agilU  repereutui,  S%  cum  tirone  negoOum  att  tam  ri^ide,  nee 
iam  esMusse,  sed  languidhie  et  m  ipeam  efue  dhigmtm  mantMn,  rmUee 
occu/rramm.  Here  he  speaks  of  the  datatim  lodere,  as  indeed  is 
requisite  from  the  nature  of  the  comparison ;  for  dare  et  iteeipere 
hen^JUmm  and  mittere  et  exriperc  pilam,  aro  opposed  to  each  other. 
It  is  quite  clear  from  tbo  following  pa^csago,  that  repercutae  does 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  signify  to  btiikc  back,  and  that  on  the 
contrary,  a  game  between  two  only,  in  which  the  ball  was  thrown 
)>ack  and  caught,  is  mentioned  (32) ;  Skut  in  lusu  est  aliquid,  pilam 
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teUe  oc  dUigmUer  s^dpett,  md  wm  dkiiur  bonus  lusor,  nin  qui  api§  «C 
MpBdiU  rmuU,  fuam  eMtpetat ;  and  immeduitely  afterp  mc  tamm 
id$o  non  bomm  kuortm  dkamf  fui  pik^  ut  oportdfoi,  ^mepiin  per 
iptum  mora,  quommui  r$mtteret,  non  JmL  [The  word  mpmhim 
must  mean  gomething  more  than  remiUert;  not  to  mention  thmt 
othennse  there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  two  ■oris  of 
playing^  daioHm  and  &tpMm»  RemUtere,  aa  Beneca  ea^  (e.  S2X 
denotea  the  throwk^  back  the  ball  which  has  been  aetoafly  caught 
{esecipere),  and  is  the  chaiacteriiitio  of  the  dauakn;  on  the  other 
hand,  eaepulaare  and  repereutere  most  mean  the  striking  bade  the 
baU  thrown  to  one,  either  towards  the  thrower,  or  tether  on,  to  a 
third  player ;  and  this  is  the  eoiputdm  MSsre^  whereof  Seneca  spffalrs 
in  the  first  passage.  In  the  trigon,  both  ^e  datatim  and  the  expul- 
sim  may  be  used  (see  Martial) ;  since  all  that  is  required  is  three 
active  players,  who  first  agree  as  to  the  method  o£  throwing  to  be 
used.  Thus  Ilerzberg  explains  Prop.  iii.  12.  5  : 

Cum  pila  veloci  faUit  per  brachia  jactu, 
of  the  ball,  which  is  thrown  or  struclv'  on  rapidly  from  arm  to  arm.] 
Amongst  the  more  intricate  kin  Is  of  play,  the  trigon,  pila  tri'jrr- 
U'lUsy  appears  to  have  het^n  Xyy  far  the  most  i)Opular  and  common, 
although  it  is  not  till  a  later  period  that  we  obtain  intelligence  of 
its  existence.  The  name  itself  seems  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
game^  in  which  three  players  were  required*  who  stood  in  a  triangle, 
if  rpcy^yy.  [laid,  xviii.  69.]  We  know  simply  that  the  crpert 
players  threw  and  canght  only  with  the  loft  hand,  as  Hartial  says 
in  more  than  one  epigtem;  for  instance,  in  the  above  mentieoed 
Apophor0$um: 

Si  me  mobQibna  scis  expuliiare  sinistrix, 
Sum  toa;  «  OMcii,  ruitice,  redde  pilam. 

Also  (Tii.  72*9): 

Sio  palmam  tibi  de  trigone  nado 

TTncta*  det  favor  arbiter  coronie, 
Neo  laudet  Foljbi  magia  aioktraa. 

The  passage  zii.  88»  where  the  pansite  Menogenes  is  langhed  at  by 

the  poet»  because  he  canght  the  ball  vHiih  tbe  right,  as  well  aa  with 

the  left  band,  might  almost  lead  ns  to  the  supposition  that  emet 

person  nwnbcKred  the  balls  caught,  Ibr  it  runs  thus: 

GsptaUt  tepidun  dnCia  tovaiiaia  ti^gODCiii, 
Imimtet  exoeptM  at  tibi  «epe  pOas. 

He  hoped  by  this  means  to  obtain  a  claim  on  the  table  of  the  per- 
son playing  with  him.  [Ilorzberg  explains  this  also  of  €jrj>uf^ii^ 
ludere,  \mt  e.ro'ptns  woiil  l  seem  rather  to  refer  to  the  ffat  ftim  ] 
The  word  tq^idum,  applied  to  the  trigon  here  (and  i?.  ld»  6^ 
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doobden  rafen  to  the  healiiig  nature  of  the  g«me ;  but  we  must 
not  suppose  that  it  means  the  ball  waimed  in  the  hand,  but  bj  a 
usual  neton) my  of  the  effect  produced.  No  artistic  leprssentalioiis 
of  such  sphnristio  bare  come  down  to  us.  That  which  Mercnrialls 
copies  from  coins  of  Bfarous  Aurelius,  and  a  perfect  resemblance  of 
which  is  to  bo  found  in  a  painting  on  a  ceiling  (seo  Beacr.  d.  Bairn 
de  Titus,  pi.  17),  is  another  iiainc  with  sevenil  balls. 

The  harpastum  was  uiKiucstionably  a  more  severe  exercise,  the 
chief  passive  respecting  which  is  to  be  found  in  Athenseus  (i.  25, 2G), 
with  the  fragment  of  Antiphanes.  Tliough  there  may  be  some 
oliscui  ity  respectins"  it,  it  is  certain  that  a  ball  was  thrown  amongst 
the  pluYLis,  of  w  }ii(  li  oach  one  tried  to  obtain  posppssion :  for  he 
says,  rrcpi  fxiKpds  an^aipaa  (c.  ii.  1>U2) :  orav  yap  (rvpiarapfvoi  npot 
oAAijAovr  tcm  aTroKojXvom-fs  v<l>apna(rat  rov  firra^v  duarovwiri,  fuyi" 
OTcnr  auT6  koI  ir<f>odfi6TaTOP  KoBiaranUf  wtlXXait  ftiv  Tpaxfj^ifrpiois  naX- 
XoTr  ^  aynkf^^wt  waKaurrtKatf  mm^fuyiupw.  Hence  in  Martial 
(hr.  19),  harpcuta  pulvemlenta.  It  is  worthy  of  lemaxk  that  not  only 
tbve^  but  also  sir.  48^  Morpatta, 

Bm  lapit  Aatai  velox  de  palvere  dranens, 
Gnadia  qui  nao  ooUa  labore  IkdL 

the  plural  is  used^  wbUst  fMa,  paganica,  trigpnalls,  are  in  the  sin* 
gnlar.  We  may  almost  beliere  therefore  that  sometimes,  if  not 
always^  the  contest  was  for  serersl  balls.  It  is  moreorer  very  pro- 
bable that  the  proverb  in  Plaut  True,  ir*  1,  8,  mea  jpUa  ettf  may 
rate  to  such  a  game.  That  this  game  was  boisterous  enough,  is 
erfdent  fnm  Athennus ;  benoe  Martial,  too,  mentions  participation 
in  it  as  one  of  the  improprieties  of  Phll^enis,  vii.  67 :  Harpasto  quo^ 
^jue  mthligata  ludit. 

The  verses  of  Saleius  Hassus,  Paneg.  in  Pis.  173, 
Nec  tibi  mobUitos  niinor  est,  si  forte  volantem 
Avt  geminare  pilam  javat,  aut  rerocare  cadentem, 
Bt  BOn  spemto  fugientMB  nddere  gcstu; 

cannot  bo  referred  either  to  the  hariMj^tuTn  or  the  trigon.  Here, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  striking  of  the  ball  backwards  and  forwards  seems 
to  be  spoken  of,  but  whether  the  paganica  be  alluded  to  or  not,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  detorniino.  In  no  ease  is  the  follis  meant;  for 
it  was  not  caught ;  and  yet  the  words  revoeare  mdentem  {in  manv.s) 
aigiiify  this.  But  «jeminm-e  pilaia  and  rr<kiere  JugiexUem  appear  to 
be  understood  of  striking,  as  ManiL  y.  165  : 

Ille  pilam  ecleri  fncrientpm  redd  pro  planta, 
£t  pedibus  peasare  manus,  et  ludere  lialtu. 

With  just  as  little  probability  can  we  yenture  to  explain  the  piU$ 
spanipa  in  Petron.  Z7,  as  eren  the  reading  is  doubtluL  Thus  much 
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only  is  apparent,  that  thd  game  was  played  hj  manj  penooip  and 
with  many  halls.  Besides  these  most  asnal,  and  therefore  to  m 
better  known  gamefi,  it  b  Tery  nataral  to  suppose  that  there  wera 

many  other  Tarieties. 

Another  species  of  gymnastics  was  the  swinging  of  the  halterei, 

weights,  which,  in  practisinir  to  leap,  were  held  in  the  hands.  Repre- 
sentations of  this  exercise  are  to  be  found  on  gems  aiul  in  puiiuiuir?. 
See  Tassic,  Catal.  pi.  46.  7978 ;  Dcscr.  d.  Bains  de  Tit.  pi.  17.  I*au&. 
i.  25,  26,  ii.  3,  adduce*?  statues  with  hallcrcs ;  and  on  the  base  of  a 
restored  statue  of  ;i  Voxcr,  in  the  Dresden  collection  (Auir.  t.  109X 
hant;  the  halteres  well  as  the  reMus.  [Pausan  v.  27,  8.]  In  the 
Roman  trymiiafitic^,  thcs«^  mnsses  of  lead  servt  1  not  only  as  sprinir- 
ing-wt'i_ht«,  but  were  hrM  in  the  hand  and  swunu  in  rarious  direc- 
tions with  the  arms.  1  iiis  bodily  exercise  is  mentioned  by  Seneca, 
Ep.  16 :  Sunt  exercitationes  et  faeihs  et  breirs.  Curstts  et  cum  aliipto 
pondere  manus  motce ;  and  (Ep.  66)  where  be  is  describing  the  noise 
in  the  tphmriitirivm  of  the  baths  of  Baioe :  Cum  fortiores  ererctntHr 
«f  manm  plumbo  grmm  jactant,  cum  aut  laborani,  out  laborantem  tmi* 
tanmrp  g0mUm  audio*  Mart.  xiv.  19*  also  mentions  them  s 

Quid  pereunt  stulto  fortes  lialtcre  laMrtit 
Exercet  melius  vioM  fossa  viros. 

and  Philsonls  says  (Tii.  67^  6) :  gramque  dnmU  haUmm  JiieiU  roM 
laeerto^  Oomp.JaTen.Ti.  420.  Meronrialist  in  explanation,  hat  g^ren 
sereral  oopies  of  hakmuUBf  taken  lirom  gems,  and  says:  itf  posstl 
e^rfior  formm  hupuee  tMrdtaHimii  noUUa  haber%  adptmmidttM  euro* 
vimm  haUenttarwn  iimagmetf  qtw  w  gtmim$  onfi^iits  soeljpltf  aao^ 
foi  od  nos  nddtPyrrhmlA^^mmt  which  words  are  expressly  quoted 
that  the  whole  copy  may  not  he  considered  a  mere  fancy,  as  tmfor- 
tnnately  is  often  the  case  with  similar  represwtations.  Beating 
upon  this»  in  Beeket^s  Na/eikhr.  ad  Aug.  429,  the  Dresden  spterisfce^ 
as  they  are  called,  are  surmised  to  have  been  rather  halteristse. 

A  third  sort  of  exercise  was  the  sham  fight  with  the  palus,  a  po€ct 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  aguiiLsL  whicli  they  fought  with  a  wicker- 
work  shield,  and  wooden  gword,  as  against  a  living  adversary. 
This  game  served  originally  as  practice  for  the  tironis,  in  onler  that 
they  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  their  weapons.  Vesret. 
i.  11,  gives  us  a  full  explanation  of  it:  Antiqin,  !f>^*»f  tmefiitur  in 
liljt  i.Hf  Iwc  gemrc  e.rerrucre  tiroiies.  Scuta  de  viniine  in  tnodiim  cni- 
timn  corrotfimhita  tcrehanty  iVi  xtf  dupbnn  pondtis  cratis  hfif^ti'rf^ 
gnatn  srutfnn  pnhUniin  hahei'C  roii.fuevit,  li'h'irnfu*'  clavts  fnfm^'is  dvpli 
ceqtie  ponderis  pro  gladiis  tironibus  dcibant,  eoque  modo  non  t^ntwH 
manef  sed  eiiam  post  meridiem  exercebantur  ad  polos,  Palorum  autem 
utut  non  solum  miUtibuB,  ted  attorn  yladiatoribm  plurimim  prodmH. 
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A  mngults  ttromlnu  singuU  pali  defigebantur  in  terrtMimf  ita  ul  mdare 
non  pomtUf  et  mat  ptdStm  wwmtnt.  Contra  Hinim  pahmf  Umgmaim 
eoNlm  adoenmriumj  tiro  eum  craU  iUa  elava  vehU  ctm  gladio  se 
«en0ree6at  €t  iOfOOf  tU  mmo  quoH  caput  /adem  petent^  nunc  kUeri- 
huM  mtnaretur,  kUerdum  €ont$nd$rei  popUm  €t  erwra  tueeideref  aece- 
diftif  neeitrwtf  a$mdiaretf  nuiUrtif  et,  quati  pramnim  adim'tariwmt 
AC  paimm  immi  impehh  omm  heUandi  arU  Uniant,  In  qua  nudUa* 
iione  9tnabatiir  iUa  cmiiela,  ^  tto  t**^  ^  k^fiarmditm  vulmu  tn«tir.» 
petet,  n$  qua  parte  patent  ad  phpam.  This  kind  of  fight  was 
bowerer  piaetifed  not  only  as  a  study,  but  also  for  exerdse  pre- 
Tioos  to  the  bath.  This  is  what  Martial  means  (fit  Z2, 8>, 

Kon  pOi*  noD  foUis,  noo  ta  paganioft  thermit 
Prwparat,  auft  nndi  tCipitit  iel«w  h«b«t; 

where  stipes  means  simply  tln'  ji*  ^t,  and  ictus  hef^s,  the  wooden 
sword.  So  also  Juven.  vi.  247,  in  reprobation  of  the  ficiouB  habit 
of  women  practi5ing  such  gymnastics ; 

Endromidas  Tjrias  et  ftmiineuni  ceroma 
Quin  nescit?  vel  quis  non  riJit  vuliiera  pali, 
Qoem  cavat  adaiduia  aadibtu  scutoque  laoetsit. 

Comp.  T.  267>  where  LipsitiSy  MU.  Rem,  y.  14 ;  Saturn,  u  15»  would 
read  rudSnu  instead  of  eudSbue, 

Besides  these,  eq^ecially  in  the  publie  baths»  the  more  serere 
exerdses  of  tlie  pakeeira,  as  the  lueta  (whence  frequent  mention  of 
the  cercmot  and  Jlaveeeere  haphe)  the  dkeuip  fro.  were  prsetised. 

Running  and  leaping  were  rery  common  exercises.  Augustus 
himst;lf,  after  reducing  his  gymnastiGS  to  ambulatia  alone,  used  to 
do  this.  Suet  Aug.  83,  deambulabat,  ita  ut  in  esptremie  tpatOe  eub^ 
tultim  decurreret.  Seneca,  Ep.  15,  dirides  leaping  into  three  Itinds,  ^ 
siiUus,  vel  UU  qui  corpus  in  ahum  levaU  vel  ilk  qui  in  longum  mittit, 
vet  Vie,  ut  ita  dicam,  sali''/  is,  ant  ut  rontumcliosius  dicam,  /u/lo)ni(S. 
The  latter  was  not  so  much  to  be  called  leaping,  as  a  epecies  of 
dancing  after  the  fashion  of  the  Salii.  [Thiutus,  Bacch,  iii.  3»  24, 
mentions  all  the  exercises  together,  though  he  is  referring  chiefly 
to  Greek  customs : 

Ibi  ciirsu,  luctando,  luiata,  diaco,  pugUato,  pila, 

Saliendo,  sese  cxercebant, 

JSk)  Ovid.  TrlM.  iii.  12,  19;  Art.  Am.  iii.  383.] 

Old  or  indolent  people,  who  wanted  either  the  power  or  the  in- 
clination for  more  soTere  exercises,  restricted  themselves  to  the 
mnbulalio  or  gestatio  only,  partly  on  horseback,  partly  in  a  car* 
yiage  or  on  the  lectica.  Still  there  are  many  instances  in  which 
men  of  adranoed  age  did  not  renounce  the  game  of  ball.  Pliny 
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relates  of  Spurmna,  Ep.  iii.  1 :  Ubi  hora  balitm  rmntiaia  «*— 4» 
$oUt  it  caret  vmUOf  ambukU  nudus,  Demde  tnovelmr  pUa  mhmnmlm 
«t  diug  nam  hoe  giiogiM  txereUationk  gmwrt  pmgnai  emm  mmeehiu. 

For  the  porpoBe  of  pnotising  Uieie  gymnattieiy  tliej  had  m 
tbeir  own  reBidenoe  a  tfhmrigUrmm,  idiidi  derived  ill  name  from 
the  game  of  ballf  as  beiqg  the  moat  £miirite  and  general  exewiwb 
although  it  waa  fitted  up  for  other  games  alto.  [Stat.  SUm^  b. 
pmf.  Sed  it  wfhmimaMM  ipeeUmm  «f  fUmrU  luti^  admittkmr, 
Gomp.  Suet.  Vesp.  20 ;  OrelL  Inter,  57.]  So  Plinj,  Ep»  t.  6^  tf, 
wje:  Apodifterio  scj-crpoiUum  e$t  tpkimiatentm,  qnod  pknra  gmam 
ia»r«j^allom»  j»hirBf^  There  then  the  fphsriateriim 

waa  tdtuated  on  the  first  floor,  for  Hirtfs  oonjeetorey  apodyterh  mp- 
potkum  €tt  Bph.y  whieh  Is  as  mudi  as  to  say,  '  nnder  the  wmdows  of 
the  apodyterium  lies  the  sphzeristeriuni/  is  neither  necessary,  nor  in 
conformity  with  the  usages  of  language,  as  we  may  say  suhjac^t,  but 
not  supponitur.  Probably  a  stair  led  from  the  apodyterium  into 
the  sphieristerium,  which  might  novorthclcss  be  a  much  larger  room 
than  the  other.  The  eirruli  arc  not  divisions  of  the  sphacristerium, 
for  the  different  games,  or  parties  uf  players,  but  the  latter  them- 
selves. The  expression  could  best  be  explained  from  Petrnniiis, 
where  wc  read  (27):  Nos  inifriin  v(\<<titi  errarf  rfrj/tnt^ni  {in  IkiIth"), 
iniojocari  marjis  et  eirculi^  ludentum  amyJcre.  The  word  is  the  more 
suitable,  as  most  probably,  at  the  i)ublie  baths,  a  rirelo  of  specta- 
tors used  to  collect  round  the  players.  Ueuoe  Mart.  viL  72»  10^ 
says: 

Sic  palmani  tilu  1*'  (ri;j:i>iir  nudo 
UndaB  del  fuvor  arhiter  corou®. 

Celsus,  i.  2,  prescribes :  Exercitationis  plerumque  finis  esse  debet  srtdor, 
aut  certe  lassitudOf  qucs  cUra  /cUigationem  sU,  And  for  this  reaaon 
the  place  of  exercise  was  erected  m  sunny  spots  in  the  open  alr» 
and  if  inside  the  hoiise»  was  SO  made  as  to  admit  of  being  wanned. 
So  Statins  says  of  the  Bahmm  Eirtuei,  t.  57>  seqq. : 

Qtiid  nime  Itrtta  solo  referam  (abolata,  crepMltM 
Anditnra  pflaa,  nbi  languidus  ignis  inerrat 
^dibus,  et  tenuem  Tolmnt  hjpocaosta  vapofMB. 

Comp.  Oevart.  Led.  Papin.  o.  88.  From  this  passa-^o  we  migfat 
eonclude  that  the  sphnristeria  were  sometimes  boarded,  tHraOa  solo 
tabulata,  but  after  considering  the  wofds  hnmediately  anoeeeding^ 
vhi  lamgwidm  igm»  inerrai,  etc.,  we  can  only  ainife  a*  the  coPTietion 
that  we  must  not  read  tabulaia  but  tubulata,  as  has  been  shewn 
above.  Plhij, Ep,  ii.  17» 9:  ^dft^rsf  dormUormm  mswtftmm,  ftramsshi 
initrjacmUe,  qui  tntpmmu  €t  lnMofiii  wnc^^Hm  vaporem  ssMri 
iempera$Hmto  hue  iUueqn$  difftrU  st  mmiilrai*  The  matter  beeoMa 
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mill  plainer  throogh  teieca^  Ep,  90 :  Qwedam  notfmi  dm$m  pro* 
dim  nmwria  aeknm—iiU  MMpenMiw  baineorum  «l  imprmoB  parteU^ 
hm$  Mo^  ptr  quM  mrcmifimdereti^  eal^  qtd  tmatkmU  U  mmima 
fcnent  mgwdiitr.  In  Statios  tfaea*  we  miitt  tuppoie  the  floor  to  hare 
been  wanned,  which  Is  not  eztfaordioary,  for  they  nied  to  eiefdae 
perfectly  naked,  and  the  9oUm  were  naturally  taken  off.  Petr.  27, 
addneee  it  as  something  partienlar  tliat  Trimalchio  9ol»Um  pUa  amt* 
eeMMr.  Also  in  Martial,  zii.  85,  89  we  hare, 

CoUiget  et  referet  1a|Mnim  de  pnlTein  foUeoi* 
Bt  fti  jam  lotus,  jam  tolMtot  ertt. 

A&  the  e^xercltatio  always  preceded  the  l>at]i.  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  sphfrristoria.  both  at  tho  publi.;  lialnea,  and  in  private 
housct,  were  iiiiiiicdi.itely  adjuliiing  the  buih.  So  they  are  pkkced 
by  Fliny  in  both  the  rUlas.   Ep.  ii.  17, 12 ;  t.  6,  27. 
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THE  DRESS  OF  THE  MEN. 

AS  tho  costume  of  the  Roman  ladies  remained  till  a  late  period 
essentially  the  same^  to  the  men  wore  one  distinguishing  di-css, 
which  first  began  to  grow  obaolete  after  tho  downfall  of  the  Re- 
public,  when  the  indifference  respecting  the  cultiratioii  of  national 
habits,  equalled  that  about  the  public  affiun  of  the  coimtry.  It  ii 
true  that  other  artioloB  of  drea  were  worn  as  well  as  the  ain^le 
robe  of  early  dajs,  and  eren  this  was  folded  with  greater  nioety 
and  amplitude  than  before ;  but  we  must  look  on  those  habits  as 
genuine  Boman  which  were  in  Togue  at  the  most  blooming  period 
of  the  Bepublic. 

Among  the  writings  on  this  subject*  the  laborious  compibtton  of 
Ferrarius  (1)0  rtfTeflMN^ii.  Til.)  will  always  stand  chief.  DilMig 
from  him,  are  Bubeni»  De  r$  Vut»  pt'caclpiis  de  kUo  ^avo,  and  on  As 
other  sidfl^  Feirarii,  Analeeia  d$  r$  Veii.s  Dandr§  Bardon* 

(hitumet  etc,  de»  oneieiM  peuples ;  Martini,  D<t9  Ko9tum  dtr  meisten 

Viilker  dea  AUerth. ;  Malliot  and  Martin,  Recherchet  mr  U  Costume^ 
etc.  d*'^  aiK.  pt'upli\'<,t,  i. — iii.;  Seckendorf,  Du'  Grundfurm  dvr  Tojii; 
Thom.  Baxter,  Description  of  tfie  E*jyptiaiif  Greek,  and  Nonian 
Costumes;  Bariholini,  de  pcBtiuh^.  Compare  also  Ottfr.  Miiller, 
Ktriinkir,  i.  260.  See  Becker's  t'haricLc&,  translated  by  Metcalfe. 
The  chief  sources  of  iiiioriaation  are  Quinctil.  Inst.  xi.  3  ;  the 
gmnimarians,  especially  ^omn^,  De  gemre  vest  I  n\. :  Ueilius.  vii.  12 : 
Tertull.  De  pallia,  v. :  and  the  numerous  statues  in  Roman  costume. 

In  speakinu;  of  tlie  dress  of  every-day  life,  we  shall  exclude  tlic 
costume  belonging  to  particular  otlices,  or  to  public  positions 
generally,  as  well  as  the  un-roman  habiliments  which  came  into 
use  after  the  second  century;  nor  shall  we  describe  the  tuniem 
palmata  and  togapicta  of  the  Triumphatoros»  or  the  paluditmmiwm 
of  the  general^  or  the  caraealla,  the  hr<ieeo^  Uc.  The  regular  diess 
of  the  Romans»  both  male  and  female,  consisted  of  only  two  or 
three  articles»  the  hmiea  interior  and  exUrwTt  and  the  tog<i,  to  which 
were  added  certain  others*  as  the  p<Bnulat  and  later  the/udm,  lor 
tra?elling^  or  defence  against  tlie  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

THE  TOaA. 

WaETHBR  the  word  toffo,  riffitmnt,  be  rightly  derired  by  ITarm 
V.  2S»  and  Nonius  L  2,  from  kgert  corpu$,  is  immaterial,  tbough 
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this  derivation  is  a  pretty  obvious  one.  It  muBt  be  mentioned 
firet,  as  it  is  said  by  GcUius  (vii.  12)  to  have  been  tho  oldest,  and 
indeed  at  one  time  tho  only  garment.  Though  this  can  only 
apply  to  appearing  in  public,  for  mention  is  made  of  the  toniea 
from  the  very  earliest  times*  The  toga  was  worn  in  the  house; 
and  ai  work*  perhaps  only  a  tuhligaciUum.  Dionys.  x.  17,  of  Ciii. 
itfnnatnii  ^x^rtap^  ntpt^wftarmf  tl^^'  ^i^*  SvOT  later  tlic  toga 

was  worn  withoat  the  tunioa;  w  of  Cato;  FluL  Cat,  min.  6.  axirmm 
(\  rh  !iTjfi6atov  wpojn,  ASO.  od  Cfie,  p.  Scaur,  p.  30.  8o  alao  the  otm- 
didiUi  were  &mv  tceording  to  Flut.  Cor.  14.  qu.  Rem*  40, 

Whether  its  origin  ii  to  be  sou^t  to  in  Lydia»  or  whether  the  euatom 
peaaed  from  Etruria  to  Ljdia»aiid  thenoe  to  Bome^  (aeeMfiller,  ^ir. 
L  282),  la  a  diapated  point,  and  not  oapahle  of  proof;  hot  there  ia 
no  doaht  thai  it  was  naed  bj  the  Etmaoana  earlier  than  hy  the  Bo- 
naoiy  and  it  ia  among  the  ftnner  nation  that  we  find  It  worn  on  the 
bete  body  on  atatuea.  Beaidea  which*  the  iOffapnettoBia  ia  dialinetlj 
mentioned  aaderiTed  from  the  Etrmiana.  LlT.i.8.  Plin.Tia48,74t 
JPir<aimk$QpmdEtriueo$c9ij^k^  Itwaapeonllarljiheeflilii 
finrmm*  Thus  CSndnnatna  pota  it  on»  before  reoalTing  the  embaaay 
of  the  aenate.  Oonaeqnently  it  waa  hdd  aaide  whao  one  returned  to 
luahonaa^  or  left  Borne.  Gic  p.  Jftt.  10«  Jtftfo  eie»  ta  amofwykiM 
-dowmm  fttmU — wdoeo*  €f  neHmmia  mwM*  Hence  it  ia  called 
doruc)  M^ti  Die  Oau.  fi,  145.  Ivi.  81  \  and  the  dreaa  of  peae^  in 
opposition  to  the  sa^m.  xli.  17.  rr^v  faBrjra  rifv  tlprjvtK^v, 

It  was  then  tho  distin^shin^  garment  of  the  Roman,  and  only 
worn  by  those  who  liad  the  right  of  ciritas  ;  hence  exiles,  at  least 
under  the  emperors,  were  not  permitted  to  wear  it.  Pliny  relates  of 
Valerius  Licinianus,  wliu  lived  in  banishment  in  Sicily,  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  (Kpist,  iv.  11):  /ficm,  cum  Grceco  pallto  amictiis  iiitrasset, 
(j^rent  enim  toyvt  ji<i  t\  quibus  aqua  et  ii^ni  interdict um  est)  postquam 
oe  compomU  eirctmuyxuitipM  hahitwn  tuunt. :  Latine.,  inquity  dectamn^ 
Utnjs  sum.  StrMigers  did  not  presume  to  wear  tho  toga,  as  we 
learn  from  the  laugliablo  decision  of  Claudius.  Suet.  Claud.  15: 
J^eregriiiitatis  renm,  ortu  inter  a//l'0<•«^'^  contcntioncy  togat^imne 
an  p^lJ}'ttftr»  dirrre  cau$am  ojx>rter€t^ — in^'t<(re  hibitnm  sctpius,  el 
protit  accmaretur  de/endereturvf\  j^^ssit.  Tin'  Roman  was  not  only 
entitled  to  wear  tho  toga,  but  he  was  even  Liable  to  a  penalty  if 
lie  appeared  abroad  in  foreiLTii  costume;  as  minu^ns  majestatem 
jP.  a.  Hence  the  charge  against  ilabirius,  Cic.  p.  Rah.  9,  palUatum 
jyme,  aliqua  habuisse  non  Romani  hommis  insignia.  On  the  other 
fanndf  Vprr,  t.  33,  .'^tetU  mUeaius  prf^for  p.  R,  cum  pallio  purpureo 
anntcogas  taUui,  62.  eomp.  iy.  24,  25;  t.  13,  16.  But  in  the  civU 
wars,  tho  palUum,  or  aome  almihtf  gannent  which  waa  more  coore- 
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nient,  L^ot  into  use;  so  that  Augustus  i&suod  a  decree  K»iM<lding  this 
iniioTation ;  but  only  in  regard  to  appeiiring  in  the  li  l  um  and 
circus.  Suet.  Ati^,  40,  Visa  quondam  pro  condom  paUMl</rum 
turba  rndti^nahnndus  et  clan^ii-nw^ :  En  ait 

Komanos  reruni  domiuos  gentenique  togiitam. 
Ntgoihtm  cedilibua  dedit,  ne  quern  posthac  paierentur  in  foro 
mtawpn^  wti  positis  laeemis  togcUam  comistere.  (The  Ineema  haTing 
been  worn  orer  the  toga :  soe  below.)  Hence  the  Romans  were 
denominated  simply  togatiy  or,  as  in  Virg.  ^n.  i.  282,  gem  i/ogtgk^ 
[Mart.  xiii.  124.]  In  later  times  it  fell  into  disuse,  and  COO* 
tinned  to  be  worn  only  by  the  higher  orden,  at  judioial  proceed- 
ingBy  or  by  clients  receiving  the  flportulai  at  the  salutatio,  and 
at  the  anteambulatioy  and,  huUy,  at  the  theatre  and  public  gaiiiei» 
in  deference  te  the  proBence  of  the  emperors*  Hence  what  Lan^ 
prid.  (16)  rdates  of  Gommodns  is  an  eicepticii:  conim  ooimi 
thtdmmn  pamida$o$  junU  tp0elaiorm»  fum  iogaUm  ad  mnnnt  ctm- 
fmir€.  At  a  laker  period  those  innted  to  the  Imperial  tables  at 
least*  were  compelled  to  appear  in  it.  8part.  jSSsimt.  i.  Qmm  ro- 
gatm  ad  eomom  imperatcfiaim  paWaim  vamiMty  fim  togatum  vmmm 
dMmtrat^  <Oi{^ampraiM&irMMn  ijmiiii  impMUum  aecipik  But  it  may 
be  doabted  whether  such  a  custom  pre?ailed  in  the  time  of 
AugurtuSy  and  the  author  therefore  may  probably  escape  ceoim 
for  allowing  Gaihis»  in  the  first  scene,  to  wear  the  synthesis.  [But 
after  the  abore-mentioned  interdict  of  Augustus,  the  toga  only 
could  httfo  been  worn  at  court.] 

Tliere  are  three  points  to  wliioh  we  most  direct  our  attention; 
the  form  of  the  toga,  the  manner  of  wearing  it,  and  the  material  of 
which  it  was  composed.  There  has  been  much  discuBsion  concern- 
ing the  form,  though  it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  clearest 
testimonies.  Dion.  IIul.,  iii.  <jl,  says:  j7tpL,:i('>\aLtiv  rj^LK^KXiop.  tu 
Toiavra  tcjv  d^<^i€ (j^a roji'  *Pa>/ia(ot  fxiv  royasy  'EkXij^ts  rT]^€vyof 
KuXovati^;  Quinct.  Innt.  xi.  3:  Ip$am  tor/am  rotundam  em*'  et  apt€^ 
C'l'sam  velim  ;  Isid.  Orig.  xix.  24:  I'oj/a  dicta^  guo-f  v^l'' nn  nt'. 
corpus  te<jat  atqiit  operiat.  Est  a utem  paUittm  puma t  /[rm)-'  r>.iu iida 
e^Ksiore  et  quasi  inioidante  sinuy  ft  snf>  'hwfro  renttns  ;  /  I^innetttvn 
sinistntm  ponitur ;  and  Atlienrr>Tis  (  v.  '2\3  ],  in  mentioning  the  cruelty 
with  which  Mithridntcs  trentod  tlie  Romans,  saTS :  rwy  aWcop 
Pa>fj.aioiV  o'i  p.tv  Otcov  dyti\ij.(i(jL  TrpocnrfTTTcoKacnPt  oi  df  XoiTTOi  fitrofii^- 
€(rafJi€Uoi  TfTpaycovn  Iparia  rcn  op^rji'  Trarpt'Saf  TraXiv  ova^a^ovcrii'. 
They  denied  the  roinnumity  with  RomanR  by  assumino:  an  un- 
roman  square  garment ;  and  tho  same  is  the  moaning  of  pallium 
teres,  Tertull.  de  J*filK  i.  in  contradistinction  to  the  proper  square 
pallium.    Many  hare*  howerer,  supposed  that  it  was  square;  and 
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Von  Sedcetidorf  baB  eodeftTOured  to  piofe  tbat  the  a^faitmoDi  of 
the  robe,  Tidble  hi  stfttuMy  cfta  be  effected  b j  meaw  of  a  sqnaxe 
toga.  But  this  seems  to  reqtdie  a  most  dJstmet  oontradiotioii,  and 
mix  be  best  eonliited  by  the  following  exphuistio&  of  the  mode  of 
adijvstuig  the  toga»  by  which  tying  was  out  of  the  qnesdon.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  4§uKmKte»  was  the  segment  of  a  laige  dreloi 
(MOU.  Etr,  26S»  and  Spalding  on  Qmud,  448);  hot  it  appears 
donbtfol  whether  in  that  case  the  width,  which  the  dress  evidently 
possessed,  could  be  attained.  Horace  (Epod,  It.  6x)  designates  a 
toga  of  six  eilsy  as  a  yery  wide  one ;  and  if  we  take  the  semidreQlar 
segment,  with  a  chord  of  six  eUs,  the  greateBt  breadth  would  be 
three  ells,  with  which  the  breadth  of  fold  that  we  find  under 
/  Augustus  never  could  have  been  attained ;  and  Quinctilian,  in  that 
case,  would  not  h;ive  needed  to  direct  that  it  should  be  apte  cma.  It 
was,  on  the  <  onti  in  v,  round,  but  possessing  a  greater  width  than 
would  have  been  possible  with  the  segment  of  a  circle  ;  and  in  this 
manner  only  can  we  explain  the  adjustment  of  the  toga  in  statues ; 
e,  g.  in  the  Mua,  Borb.  vii.  43,  and  in  the  Auguatmrn^  liL  119 
and  124. 

Concerning  the  manner  of  adjusting  it,  the  chief  passage  is  in 
Quinctil.  xi.  3,137:  Est  aUqfiid  in  amictu ;  qnod  ipsum  aliqimteims 
temptorum  conditionr  rnntatuni  rsf.    Nam  veterihus  nvfli  mntis :  per- 
quam  breves  post  iilos  fuenint.    Itaque  e^iom  gestu  mcesse  e^t  itsos 
esse  in  principns  tos  alio,  quorum  brachium,  sicut  Orcecorum,  veste 
eontinebatur.    Sed  nos  de  prcesentihus  loquimur,    Ipsam  togam  ro- 
Hukdam  em  et  apU  C0B»am  veUm,   AlUer  entm  mtiUis  media  Jift 
€mrmi$»  Pan  ^us  prior  medHs  eruribw  optime  termimour,  postsrior 
mtdtmporHom  ciAttM,  qua  emetmira,  8mm  decentissimus,  ti  aliqfmnto 
mpra  imam  toffam  /uerU,  mmguam  eerie  sit  inferior.   HU  qui  mb 
kumero  deirtro  ad  sinittrum  cltUque  dudtur,  v^a  balteus,  nee  iinmr 
gtUet,  nee  Jluat,   Pars  togcr,  qxKs  postea  imponitmrp  tU  n^eriorf  nam 
Ma  et  eedet  mdkte  et  eontmetur,  Sabducmda  etiam  pan  aUqua  iunic<ef 
nti  ad  lacertam  in  aeiu  redeais  tarn  einue  n^ieienim  kmneros  engm 
eU^tmam  oram  rtfeekee  turn  dedeoet,   Operwi  autem  kammm  eum 
Mo  jugulo  non  oportet;  aUoquik' trnUetm  f/A  mnga^tae  et  diffnOatem, 
qtuB  eet  in  latOudina  peetorie,  perdet.   Sinittrum  iraekiam  eo  tuque 
attevaadum  eti,  ut  quaei  normalem  ilium  anguhtm  Jiieiat,  Super 
quod  ora  ea  toga  dupU»  eequalUer  eedeat,   Spaldh^s  commentary 
baa  done  away  with  most  of  the  difflcnlties  of  the  text,  but  still  it 
is  not  dear  how  the  whole  was  adjusted,  and  how  the  baUeue  and 
the  smut  arose^  and  yet  these  are  the  two  points  which  require 
most  explanation.    The  description  of  the  tedious  minuteness  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  toga»  as  compared  with  that  of  the  palllum»  is 
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perhaps  not  less  instniotiTe.  Tertull.  de  Pall'w,  5 :  PriuM  etiam  ad 
mmfUoem  oaptatdam  ^jm  mUlo  toddio  coruUU  (pallium) ;  adeo  nee 
arHfiemn  necesae  est,  qui  pridie  rugoi  ab  Mordio  /ormst  et  md$ 
dddueat  in  tUias  totumqw  eontraeti  umbomt  fymentum  mutoiibm 
/ordpUm  aBtignet,  ddtme  dilmculo  tmdoa  prim  eimgiUo  0orwy<% 
guam  prasttabai  modmroHomm  tmmuse,  recognUo  rumu  iiiii5oim^  ety  d 
qmd  tmridkurit,  r^fimiMOo  part^  loBwopromiUaifaimbtlwm 
iMTo  efuit  m  fuo  mm  nmtoUwt  jam  d^fiokmHbm  ItMif  rekrahai  a 
9eapidi$  H  &Mima  dmkm  m  Iopvcmm  adkm  timgeriU  mm  aUo  pmi 
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We  mutt  espedally  distinguish  between  two  dttRmnfc  ymjB  of 
adjostbg  the  toga;  the  older  and  more  dmple^  and  the  later,  when 
it  was  1»roader»  and  the  folds  mofe  ample.  We  see  aa  histaiiee  of 
the  liist  In  the  abore  engnmn^  copied  ftom  a  etatne  in  the 
]>reBden  eollecKion,  AuguiUum^  117.  The  robhig  of  torn  other 
statues  hi  die  same  eoUeetkm  is  precisely  the  same^  and  In  a  sbdihy 
the  toge  is  hr  more  folnminonsly  folded,  bnt  the  way  of  putting  it 
on  the  same,  in  this  Agme,  the  adjustment  is  Tory  simple ;  the  one 
end  is  thrown  om  the  left  shoulder  to  the  fhm^  so  that  ^  roond 
side  ftlls  ontwardfl ;  the  robe  Is  then  conducted  behind  the  body, 
and  Ofer  the  right  shoulder,  so  that  the  arm  rests  In  It,  as  in  a  sUng, 
whilst  the  whole  remaining  portion  being  drawn  across  the  front  of 
the  person,  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  second  end  hane^s 
down  the  back,  and  tlio  loft  aim  is  concealed  by  the  robe  falling 
over  it.  We  here  see  plainly  what  Quiiictilian  nieana  by  bra^^hitmi 
veste  contiiicbatur ;  for  the  hand  only  is  free,  and  if  wo  take  the 
folds,  in  which  the  ann  reposes^  for  a  nnus,  it  is  at  all  events  a 
petqximu  brev'm  one. 

A  description  of  the  second  mode  of  adjustment  is  far  more 
diHiciilt.  It  is,  however,  here  represented  alt(  r  a  Rtntue  of  Lucius 
Manimiufl  Mazimns,  found  in  Ilerculanemn,  and  copied  in  the  Mus. 
JhMi.  vi.  41,  nn<l  with  which  the  similarly  draped  statues  in  the 
AugiiM.  119  and  124,  and  Mus.  Borb.  vii.  43  and  49,  may  be  com- 
pared.  The  parts  named  by  Quinctilian  are  clearly  visible,  and  it 
is  easy  to  point  out  the  veltU  baUeiUt  the  sinus,  and  the  ora  duplex, 
although  it  is  very  difficult  to  unravel  the  robe  in  one's  mind,  or  to 
produce  a  similar  adjustment.  After  manifold  experiments  with 
square  and  round  cloths,  the  author  became  convinced  that  it  re- 
quires a  hal^round  and  very  long  robe,  but  broader  or  wider,  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  than  tlie  segment  of  a  circle  would  be. 
Tliis  garment  was  sJso  lint  thrown  across  the  left  slioulder*  but  the 
portion  with  the  point  depending  in  front,  mm  brou|^t  down  much 
lower»  (in  our  statue  as  low  as  iiie  feet;  in  those  in  the  Avguti.  124^ 
and  in  the  Jftis.  Borb.  yiL  49,  It  eren  fidls  on  the  ground),  and  this 
of  itself  covered  the  left  arm  entirely.  The  toga  was  then  drawn 
bdiind  the  baclc»  and  so  on  to  the  front  of  the  body,  and  tlien 
doubled  together  in  a  fold  at  about  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  so 
that  the  upper  part  ftll  down  aa  a  nnus»  and  the  lower  part  ooTcred 
tlie  body  and  the  legsi  thus  aroee  the  bundle  of  folds  crosshig  ob- 
liquely from  under  the  right  arm,  aHiwart  tiie  breast  and  whidi  is 


•  Probably  the  fnllowinj^  remarks  nexion  with  the  magnificent  statue 
hj  M.  Le  Cte.  du  Clorac,  in  con-      of  Tiberius  in  the  IiOUTre,  may  senre 
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geoeraily  uadentood  by  the  tenu  umbof  the  remaining  pan  was 


then  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  and  arm,  which  was  thus  doubly 
covered.   On  the  eztremitieB  we  find  taaielB,  or  buttons,  which 


to  illustrate  this  difficult  subject :  sculpteurs  et  des  acteurs,  il  paratt 

**  D*aprefl  des  recherches  sur  les  sta-  positif  que,  dans  sa  longoeor,  sa  forme 

tnM  vfttaos  de  la  toge  et  let  einis  tftiit  mw  llgne  droita  ^  wvm  taa- 

qu'en  oat  fUte  dm  {wintrw,  dm  dait  one  oouibo  qoi  n'tftait  pM  tovf 
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MTfed  either  for  oniAmeiit»  or  to  keep  down  the  gmnent  by  their 
weight;  Utttly*  one  part  of  the  robe  depending  In  ftont  was  drawn 
Ibrward,  or  aome  of  the  width  of  the  aimis  was  drawn  o^er  to  the  left, 
and  ihia»  in  connexion  with  the  bnneh  of  folds,  was  probably  eaUed 
umbo.  In  several  statues  the  toga  reaches  almost  to  the  media 
omroy  and  the  sinna  nearly  as  &r;  bnt  a  little  more^  and  it  would 
fiftU  lower  than  the  undermost  border  of  the  robe. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  explanation  may  prove  intelligible.  Tlie 
principal  point  to  be  understood  is,  that  the  garment  whicii  was 
drawn  behind  the  back  towards  the  right  into  the  front,  when  it 
depended  in  ita  width,  was  caught  up  in  the  middle,  and  thus 
divided  into  two  halres,  one  of  which  formed  the  sinus,  whilst  the 
other  fell  down  over  the  body  and  logs.  This  will  b©  made  more 
clear  by  comparing  such  statues  ab  the  Cvneordia^  (in  Visconti^  Mon. 
Grtb.  34),  where  the  palla  is  caught  in  the  sanu  inanner,  and  a 
similar  oblique  bunch  ul  tuids  is  caused,  and  the  upper  liall"  of  the 
garment,  as  the  sinus  in  the  case  of  the  toga,  hung  over.  We 
shall  find  6?erything  in  Tertullian  in  agreement  with  what  we 
have  said. 

Thoy  who  valued  this  intricate  method  of  adjustini^  the  robe, 
used,  before  putting  it  on,  to  liavf  it  inL'tniously  fol<lo«l,  and  this 
operation  took  place  every  evening.  Thin  little  boards  were  laid 
between  the  folds,  (taltUaB  and  tabulatai)  to  keep  them  in  their 
places,  qui  pridie  rugat  ab  exardio  ybrmet  et  inde  deducat  in  tilias, 
(not  talias  as  Salmas.  reads);  and  the  umbo  was  kept  together  by 
a  pair  of  forceps,  which  merely  prerented  the  folds  getting  out  of 
their  order,  but  did  not  produce  the  umbo ;  they  were  only  cutiodes. 
We  see  from  Maorobius  (Sosl.  ii.  %\  wliat  great  care  was  lavished 
upon  the  adjustment  of  the  toga. 


a  fait  circnlaire,  mais  un  pen  ellip- 
ti4ue.  iuugueur  de  la  toge  ^tait 
de  troii  fii^  la  luuit«iir  de  rhomme, 
prhe  dM  tfp«il«s  jusqa*ik  tsfve.  Xa 
Yaggm,  k  l*0Odroit  to  plot  nillint 
de  la  eombe,  n'avait  q*iine  hauteur. 
Poor  se  vetir  de  la  toge,  on  pla^t 
la  partie  droite  sur  IVpaule  gauche, 
de  maniere  qiril  tonibat  un  tiers  de 
la  lonsruour  en  avant  eiitre  les  jambcs. 
La  iiguu  ciruiie  se  touruait  vers  le 

ocm.  La  toge  pamit  enndte  obUque. 
Bunt  for  le  doa  per  deaioiis  le  hrae 
droit,  et  le  dender  tien  de  la  lon- 


gueur, on  un  peu  moins,  se  rejettait 
par  dessns  Ti^paule  gauche  et  retom- 
beit  en  airi^.  Celvi  qui  tfftett  enr 
le  defeat  et  int^fieafemeat  efit  gted 
per  se  loagvenr;  oa  le  rdendt  per 
le  haut,  et  en  Be  rabattant  il  flunit 
•or  la  poitrine  de»  dont  la  laetse 
se  nommait  umbo.  Ceux  qu'ils  re- 
couvraient  et  qin  tmversaient  obli- 
quenient  siir  la  poitriuo,  formaient 
dea  bijdtei  (baudriera),  et  on  donnait 
le  Dom  de  tinus  a  ceux  qui  oouTnueot 
le  nffien  des  corps,  fte.**  I^aasU 
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The  oolour  of  the  toga  was  white,  and  hence  it  is  called  ptm^ 
VUtinientum  pwninit  and  only  boys  earried,  till  the  tirocinium  fori^ 
those  bordered  with  purple,  toga  prcetejcta.  The  prastexta,  used  by 
mag^tnite^  and  the  eandida,  or  tpUndenip  the  toga  pietOf  and  the 
tmiea  pcUmata,  do  not  wkm  into  our  pteseDt  disensston.  Of  the 
Bordida,  and  paUa»  more  hereafter.  In  later  times*  a  toga  pwyurta 
was  a  distmetlon  of  the  emperora^  and  Onsar  mm  probably  the  ilisl 
who  wore  it  Oio,  PMZ.  U«  34. 


THE  TUNICA 

was  worn  nnder  the  toga»  and  wsa  a  sort  of  shhrt*  origniaIly,peiliap6, 
whlurat  sleeres,  like  the  Derie  ehitoo*  tok/bkm,  nsually*  how>- 
erer»  H  had  short  sleeves,  oorering  the  upper  half  of  the  anii»  aa  Is 
seen  in  most  statoes.  Later,  these  sleeves  readied  to  the  handy 

tuniem  mcmioatcB,  x'<P<^<^*'*  ^^®y  ^  seldom  met  with,  not  eren 
in  the  case  of  women.  In  the  paintings  and  relicTOs  at  Pompeii 
and  Herculancuni,  representing  comic  scenes,  all  the  actors  hare 
tunicas  ;^£ip45t<>Toi'!,,  (GelL  Pompeiana^  now  od.  ii.  t.  7(» ;  Mub.  Dorb. 
iv.  t.  18,  33),  but  they  aie  nut  Roman  costume.  Cicero  iuvoighs 
against  this  effeminacy.  Catil.  ii.  10;  in  Clod,  et  Cur.  5:  and 
GsBsar  wore  the  ttmica  laticlavia  ad  manus  fimbriata.  Suet.  Cps.  45. 
Goll.  Tii.  12:  Tunicis  uti  vimim  jyrolitw  nltra  brachi't  <t  I's.jur-  in 
priinores  manus  ae  pr(>pe  dujitos  liomw  atqve  omni  in  Latio  indc- 
rm^um  Juit,  Eas  tunicas  Orcpco  vocatffilo  nosiri  ;^«p4^an-ovs'  nppclhi- 
verunt ;  feminisqm  soft?  vestem  (ow/e  latequc  diffusam  decorum  eari<fi- 
mctverunty  ad  vfnm  crv.raijue  adversvft  oculos  protegend-i. 

Although,  according  to  GelHus,  the  toga  only  was  worn  in 
former  times,  and  that  next  the  skin,  yet  they  afterwards  were  not 
content  with  one  tunica  only,  but  the  men,  like  the  women,  wore  a 
Amioa  interior.  With  the  women  it  was  called  tniimumt  with  the 
men,  titbucukh  says  Bocttlger  (Sab,  ii.  113);  but  this  nerertheless 
appears  erroneous.  The  fragment  of  Varro  (De  vUa  Pop.  Roni)f 
Is  well  known:  Pottpiam  hhuu  tunicas  haJb$rt  eetperunt,  inttitumi^fii 
90Mre  subttculam  et  intusium.  It  is  this  passage  that  has  given  riee 
to  the  bhmder  borrowed  by  Ferrari  from  Manntlm^  and  b j  Boetti- 
ger  from  Ferrari.  Varro,  on  the  eontrary,  wishes  to  say  thai  the 
under  tonioa  was  sailed  sttbueuh^  the  upper  intusium,  as  is  clear 
linmi  his  treatise DsXm^. Xot.  30:  Prw$  dmn  indiam,tim  mniuim 
giMS  Mini,  tmtgam,  Capitiiim  ab  to,  fuod  eapU  jMofiii,  id  tH,  «l 
Ofifigtii  dkAmul^  cfmprAmdit,  Indutm  attamm  ^ptod  iuU^  a  fmo 
mdmeutaf  atomm,  quiod  tuprOi  a  quo  tnppaniBg  mti  id  quod  Uem 
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dicmut  0$c^  Mi$nu$  ywum Utm  duo;  wmm  quod  fim  ae  pdlam, 
paUai  A^&rumquiod^mitt9,aquowiliti^^  dieU: 

Intnsiatam  patagiatam  caltulam  crocotulam. 

The  phrases  explained  by  Varro  were  obsolete.  Gell.  xri.  7, 
oensnm  Ijaberius  for  using  the  expression  capUiunu  Svppanu 
in  such  a  sense  is  also  inadmissible.  We  gatber»  however^  from 
Varro,  that  he  undentands  mpititun  as  a  genenl  term  for  o?er  and 
under  tonic ;  the  orer  being  fkirther  celled  8nppanii»  tlie  under 
subucula.  Of  the  supparus  he  then  mentions  two  aortoy  the  mi- 
dutmm  and  the  paUa.  This  agrees  but  ill  with  Nonius ;  but  Yam 
eridenUy  wishes  to  define  indosium  as  a  particular  kind  of  the 
arer-ooat  suppams.  MoreoTer,  he  speaks,  apparenflyy  of  the 
female  dreas»  having  already  discussed  the  toga  and  tunica  of  the 
men;  and  subucula  would  therefore  also  denote  the  under-tonic  of 
the  women.  Perhaps,  later,  the  word  subucula  was  restricted  hi  its 
sense  to  the  men's  dress  only  {  but  Vano  says  not  a  word  about  the 
indusium  being  the  inner  tunic  of  the  women. 

Peisons  susceptible  of  cold  wore  several  tunics  over  one  another. 
80  AugustuiH  8u€L  82:  Hiam  quaHndt  eum  pingui  toga  tumm  «t 
iubueuke  iharaee  Umeo  nwmUbaiur,  From  whence  it  would  seem 
that  the  subucula  fitted  tight  to  the  body. 

The  clavh  latusy  or  angustm,  was  a  particular  distinction  for  the 
bonaturial,  or  equestrian  order ;  hence  tunica  latidaviaf  or  angusti- 
clavia.  Tliere  is  no  longer  any  doubi  that  ihe  latus  clavm  ^vaa  a 
strip  of  piaple  in  the  middle  (»f  the  tunic  in  front,  running  down 
from  the  neck  to  the  lower  border,  while  the  angmtus  consisted  of 
ts\n  such  pmaller  strips.  See  Ruben.  De  re  Vest.,  and  Spalding  on 
Quiiictiimn,  441.  These  strips  were  woven  into  the  cloth,  as  we  see 
from  Plin.  viii.  48:  Nam  fnniea  lati  clam  in  modmn  gamapn  texi 
nunc  primum  incipit.  The  phrase  mutare  vtMeni  was  no  doubt 
restricted  to  the  act  of  laying  asido  these  insignia ;  [which  always 
happened  in  public  mourning.]  Tho  expression  s&rdidalus  is  never 
used  of  soiled  clothing.  Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  14,  xl.  40:  Cic.  p. 
J^lanc.  41;  Liy.  Ep,  Of,  [But  when  the  whole  people  is  said 
mutare  vestem  as  Cic.  tn  Pti.  8;  Lir.  vi.  16:  Conje^to  in  carcerem 
Manlio  satis  constat  magnam  partem  pUhis  vestem  mutasse ;  this  must 
B^gnify  that  they  laid  aside  Uie  toga,  as  the  characteristic  dress  of 
tiie  Roman  citizen.  This  is  further  clear  from  Sen.  Ep.  18,  where 
he  spesks  of  the  Saturnalia,  wheny  as  is  well  Imownt  the  toga  was 
laid  aside :  qmd  Jkn  nm  in  trnmuUu  se  tristi  tempore  ctvUaiU  non 
sMkU,  vah^p$atiM  cauBa  ae  ftBtorwn  dimim  eMm  mutavimus ;  where 
the  last  words  mean  the  same  aa  toffom  0am$n  just  before.  In 
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domestic  mourning,  on  the  contmy,  vettem  muiare  is  to  put  on 
monniiiig  habiliments.    See  Excursus,  Sc.  XII.] 

The  tumoa  was  girded  under  the  breast  (ctncfura);  ihoie  hov- 
OTor  who  wore  the  latm  damUf  girded  only  the  mider  one ;  bnt  to 
this  nde  Cnear  was  «n  ezeeption.  Soet.  Co8$,  46.  Hie  disputed 
passage^  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  3,  oontaans  a  mistake^  and  the  emendation 
fiMttca  pnBanffAahst  will  not  at  all  accord  with  laekUam  traiert, 
Qninctilian  directs  with  respect  to  the  leogih  of  the  gannent:  Oni 

genua  pauUum,  p<uterioribu$  ad  medio$  poplUet  %taque  pervmdani. 
Nam  infra  nwlitrum  «f,  supra  csndirioRum.  Ut  purpwnm  rteu 
dsBcmdamt^  levii  eura  ett.  NotaHur  inierim  negligentia.  Latum 
habmHum  clavum  modus  est^  ut  nt  pauUum  cmetis  summMor, 
There  is  no  doubt  that  einctU  is  in  the  ablative  in  the  last  words, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  dnctura  of 
the  angusticlavioj  as  it  can  also  mean,  that  the  latielavia  must  hang 
down  soinewliat  lower  than  the  tuniccB  interiores,  which  were  always 
e:ird(}d.  Wc  might  enquire  the  purpose  of  this,  as  the  toga  which 
wiia  ihrowii  over  it  quite  concealed  the  under  portion  of  the  tunica; 
but  wo  must  not  forget  that  the  t<>ga  was  only  worn  in  public,  and 
that  on  arriving  at  homo  it  was  immediately  put  off.  Men  who 
wore  low  failing  tunicoi,  taXareSf  were  al\\  ;iys  censured.  The  upper 
tunica  had  not  long  bIootos,  but  the  mhucula  had. 

The  toga  was  the  Roman  robe  of  state,  and  the  tunica  was  the 
household  garment  j  but  in  bad  weather  and  out  of  Rome,  on  a 
journey  for  instance,  some  other  article  of  dress  was  necessary  as  a 
defence  against  the  dust  and  rain. 

This  deficiency  was  supplied  by 

THE  P^NULA, 

a  kind  of  mantle  worn  by  all  classes,  and  even  l»y  women.  Ulp. 
Dig.  xxxiv.  2,23;  Lips.  KIcct.  i.  13,  26;  Salm.  ad  Spart.  IIa>ir.  3, 
p.  26;  Lamprid.  Comm.  10,  p.  517;  Diadum.  2,  p.  774;  Alex.  Ser. 
27,  p.  926;  and  Barthol.  />  Pamuhi. 

This  garment  has  bneii  so  much  discussed,  that  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  here  the  chief  points  about  its  u?e  and  sup- 
posed nature.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  long  sim])Io  mantle  without 
sleeves,  and  having  probably  only  a  hole  for  the  neck.  It  was 
drawn  on  over  the  head,  and  bo  covered  the  whole  body,  from  the 
neck  downwards,  including  the  shoulders  and  arms.  If  the  statues 
made  known  by  Bartholin!,  of  one  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
can  be  refened  to  this  kind  of  dress,  it  would  appear  to  hare  been 
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sewn  together  in  front  down  the  breast.  This  soam,  however, 
•omeliines  goes  lower,  and  at  others  stops  on  the  breast,  and  then 
tha  mantle  falls  down  beneath  it  in  two  balTes,  which  might  be 
thrown  back*  and  so  leave  the  anna  liree^  as  in  the  figure  given 
abore.  The  most  striking  monument»  perliapfl*  is  a  Ubertua  on  a 
tomb  In  the  Lapidarinm  of  the  Vatioao.  The  pmmla  was  made  of 


flgmre  qfa  man  iuppoted  to  be  dnutd  \n  Ou  Panuia. 

a  thick  strong  cloth,  especially  if  intended  for  whiter  nfle»  and  after 
the  introduction  of  woollen  gmtsapa,  they  were  probably  wed  for 
the  purpose.    Mait.  xiv.  145,  Pienula  (jamapina  : 

la  mthi  carulor  inest,  villorura  gratia  tanta, 
Ut  me  \xl  medui  Bumere  meme  velifl. 

Gomp.  vi.  59.  Such  fj'i^tsnpincB  came  into  u«c  only  a  short  time 
before  Pliny,  who  says  (viii.  48):  Gaitsapa  (lati^a)  pntn^  mei 
memoria  ecepere,  Oausapa  ^vas  originally  a  linen  cloth,  rendered 
rough  by  a  parttOuUir  process.  See  BeeVer^s  Nachtrnge  zum  August. 
p.  46.  The  pmmkjs  were  also  made  of  leather,  acorteoi.  Mart.  xiv. 
18Q»  PimiiiUa  Koriea : 

Ingrediare  TiflB  Cflrio  licet  usque  sereno. 
Ad  mbttei  mmqnani  ■oortea  deait  aquas. 

The  Qfle  of  the  pmiuto  is  at  least  as  eld  as  the  most  andent 
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Rom.iTi  litoraturo  known  to  us;  for  in  Plautua  it  U  frefiuently 
alludf'd  to  as  8omethin£:  quite  UBiial.  When  Pliny  (x^xiv.  5),  amon^ 
llie  e^gies  luihitu  mviti'iSj  reckons  those,  (jtiw  nnptr  prodiert  pituuiis, 
it  only  applies  to  the  artistir  reprpfciitations,  for  wliich  the  pn^niila 
waB  but  little  udajited.  It  existed  along  witii  dio  toga,  the  place 
of  which  it  never  usurped,  altliough  tho  laceroa  doubtless  did.  It 
was  worn  next  to  the  tunica,  and  chiefly  on  journeys ;  Cicero  p. 
Mil.  20,  cum  hie  cum  uxore  veheretur  in  rheda  pcmulattu.  Ad  Attic. 
ziii.  33.  Hence  it  was  the  drew  of  the  multo.  Cic.  p.  Sest.  38, 
mmlionica  pcmuUt,  It  was  also  used  in  the  city  in  rainj  weather. 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev,  27,  pmtmUi  intra  urhem  /rigoris  causa  uterentur 
p$nmtitf  on  which  Sahn.  qaotes  Seneca,  Qn^L  Nat,  hr.  6.  Hie 
toga  was  then  worn  underneath  it.  It  was  Ukewiae  worn  at  funee. 
Dio  Oass.  Loii.  21. 

A  timUar  mantle,  lilLOwifte  worn  orer  the  toga^  was 

THB  LAOEBNA, 

or  lacemcB,  and  often  eonlinmded  by  later  writeri  with  the  pttnola. 
It  dtflBared  from  the  latter^  however,  in  not  being  a  fMmmttmm 
HamuHt  through  which  the  head  was  inserted*  bnt,  like  the  Greek 
paUhmh  an  open  mantle,  usually  fastened  together  over  the  nglit 
shoulder  by  a  /btda.  The  lacema  is  unquestionably  of  later  offghi 
than  thepMuta,  and  Oicero  thus  complained  of  Antony  (PkU.  iL  80) : 
Nam  fHod  pUBtAaa,  quomodo  redi$$em :  primum  Uiei,  mm  temtm; 
dtMe  eiim  eakm$  «f  toga^  nnUis  nee  QaUim  ntc  lacemas  and  then: 
<tmn  GalttcU  sf  laemia  mGmrM,  As  early  as  the  first  emperors  it 
was  in  common  use  in  winter  at  the  public  games,  as  we  leam  from 
(Suetoniuif  description  of  tho  honours  paid  to  CHandius  by  the  cnU 
equmt&r.  Omul.  6,  Quiaef  yeolasnfa  advmmUi  mumrgmrt  €t  laeermu 
depanen  ioUbat  (ordo  equester).  It  was  not  designed  solely  for 
protection  against  the  weather,  and  was  therefore  worn  of  more 
elegant  form  than  the  psenula.  White  lacemio  only  wore  f>rof>er 
costume  fivr  the  theatre,  when  the  emperor  was  expected  to  be  pre* 
sent,  as  we  see  from  Mart.  iv.  2, 

Specfnhat  niodn  <»olnH  inter  otqoM 
iHigris  manus  Uoratius  laremis, 
Cum  plebs  et  minor  oHo  maxinnisque 
Cwii  MDOto  duce  caiididus  sederet. 

and  IXf.  187,  Lacernce  albm : 

Aniphitheatralea  nos  commendamur  in  uim^ 
Cum  tegit  algentes  alba  kocrna  togas. 
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The  Ueeacam  of  the  poorer  cleMes  were  euffidently  unheooiDing^  as 
we  may  naitiirally  nippoBe,  Jayen.  iz.  27» 

Plngaw  aUqnuido  laMniM 

MuniniMitA  tDg»»  duri  crassiqae  colorfs, 

£t  male  peveiiiiM  tezftom  paotino  Qtilii 

Accipimus. 

Mart.  i.  93.  The  higher  ranks,  however^  displayed  considerable 
luxury  in  this  article,  and  a&  the  rest  of  the  dress  was  obliged  to  be 
white,  took  care  not  to  have  any  lack  of  colouia  in  the  Imoearom, 
Hence  hcemcB  coecmmt  Mart.  zir.  I8I9  onMl^ififUB,  etc.  A  purple 
tacema  sometimes  cost  ten  thonsand  sesterces.  Mart.  1^.  10. 
Darker  oolonrs  were  also  nsed. 

THE  SYNTHESIS. 

The  toga,  on  account  of  the  exuberance  of  its  folds,  and  the 
manner  uf  adjusting  it,  was  too  uncomfortable  a  irarmcnt  to  wear 
in  comnion  household  avocations,  or  at  muals  [Spur  t.  Il  vir.  22  ;  Sen. 
Ep.  18],  at  wluch,  however,  it  would  have  been  improper  to  appear 
in  the  bare  tunic.  Hence  tliere  were  regular  meal-drcsses,  vesk^ 
octfKUoriWt  or  co'thttoria.  Mart.  x.  87, 12,xiv.  135.  [Cap.  Maxim,  jun, 
Dio  Cass.  Ixix.  18;  Pompon.  Duj.  xxxiv.  2,  33,  mtiliebria  cfry^^'toria.] 
Potr.  21,  'iccnhitoHa ;  ib.  30,  also  called  si/yitheses.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  with  certainty  what  the  fonn  of  this  synthesis  was. 
It  is  usually  assumed  to  have  been  a  mantle,  similar  to  the  pallium. 
Ferrar.  de  re  Vest,  [Stuck.  Antiq.  Conviv.  ii.  26.]  Malliot  and  Mar- 
tin, RechercheB  mur  lea  Costumett  say, "  They  generally  i^mtt  frou'i  the 
bai^  to  the  cama,  and  then  put  on  the  synthesis,  an  exceedingly 
comfortable,  sbortt  and  coloured  garment."  What  Dio  Oassius,  xiii. 
13,  says  of  Nero,  appears  at  variance  with  this  assertion.  Tovs 

j<nwyiiTo»  if  we  compare  it  with  Snei.  Nero  51 :  circa  ai2ftim 
kabiktmque  adeo  fmdmimf  pknmg^tft  irynlAtstiiam  trnftiHtf  Uf/ato 
tinnm  eotfiim  sndorib piro^S0ntinpMioum  tine  diietift  e(  ducakeoOmi 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  x^i^Mor  Mm»  answers  to  the 
sjni&esisy  as  the  ^nMw  does  to  the  ludMicfii.  In  which  case  the 
aiyiithesia  would  not  be  any  kind  of  am»efiM»  but  an  Mimmtmn, 
Kothing  of  certainty  can  be  gathered  firom  the  reliefii  and  pictures 
representing  TrkUmUh  and  BkXmia$  for  in  thes^  at  one  time  a 
bare  un^rded  tonic  is  Tisible;  at  another*  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  quite  uncorered ;  but  wluiterer  its  fbnn^  it  was  an  elegant* 
and*  at  least  in  later  tlmef^  a  coloured  garment.  Martial  ii.  46 : 
Florida  par  tarlos  vt  pingitur  Hybia  coloret 
Gmn  tem  Stoanhs  Tfr  popidsatiir  apes: 
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Sic  taa  suppositis  pellticent  xira'la  lacemw. 
Sic  micat  innumeris  arculu  sjntheslbus. 

So  z.  29,  etc.  Tho  coloura  most  frequently  named  are  eoccimit, 
prasinus,  oimaLhystinus,  iofilftmuf.  Pliny,  xzi.  8«  The  name  came 
probably  from  ^eir  being  euefuUy  folded  up  and  pieced  in  a  pres. 
Martial  and  Seneo.  dt  Tranq.  An.  c.  i.  Men  who  were  particular 
about  their  appeaianoe  changed  them  in  the  middle  of  ft  meal 
Mart.  T.  79: 

Undedes  nna  smrezti,  Zofle,  ooena  ' 
Et  mntatft  tiU  wt  isjiithcsis  nndeciM. 

The  ayntheaia  was  nerer  worn  m  pablic»  except  dnring  the  Satwrn- 

oIm,  when  its  use  waa  wuyerBal^  eren  by  the  highest  elaaawj 

Mart,      1, 141 ;  it  waa  reckoned  aheuid  to  pat  on  tho  toga  at 

that  time.  Mart.  vi.  24 : 

HH  UsdviiiM  ett  Chaririano  i 
Satnmalitraa  ambnlat  togatoa. 

S'jiif/i>.^'-^  '^^  also  used  in  a  ttiUiUy  different  sense,  nann  lv,  as  an 
entire  wardrobe,  or  complete  suit  of  api)arcl.    Salmasius,  ad  Vopitc.  ^ 
Bono8,  15,  p.  772.   [Stat  i^Uv.  ir,  9,  U  i  Mart.  ir.  46.]  ! 

THE  LAENA,  ABOLLA,  ENDROMIS.  i 

Thb  names  that  are  mentioned  of  usual  articlea  of  drea»  aa 
lama  and  aboUa,  can  hardly  be  determined  on  with  certahity.  U 
aeema  almoat  aa  if  they  were  nearly  umilar  to  the  lacertna.  Of  the  ' 
former  Indeed  Mardal  says  (xir.  136),  Lmna, 

Tempore  brumali  non  multum  la^via  prosunt: 
CalMnnt  Yilli  pallia  vMtra  md;  * 

from  winch  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  particularly  warm 
gamieiit  thrown  on  over  the  lacerna  (pallia),   [Varro  L.  L.  r.  131^: 
Lcena  quod  de  Ui/ia  miUta,  duantm  edam  togarum  iustar.    I'aull.  ^ 
p.  117.]     Nonius  calif  if  a  vistimcnii'in  militarej  qnod  supra  omnia 
i'rstiivfnfa  sftmitiir ;  and  in  Cicero,  Brut.  14,  we  fmd  it  mentioned 
as  a  priestly  robe,  but  in  Persius,  i.  32,  it  again  appears  at  the  | 
dinner-table.    It  was  h^aciiiihina  and  eoccina  (Jut.  lit  283}^  aoi  ' 
leas  than  the  lacerna,  and  just  so  is  the  aboUa  T^ria  or  Mftirolg 
murice.  Mart,  viii.  48.  [Suet.  Calig.  Z5,pwrpure<B  dboUce.']  PeriiB|M 
at  that  period  they  all  belonged  to  the  coenatoria.    See  above. 

The  endromis,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  few  paaaages,  (Jutoq. 
246 ;  Mart.  vi.  19,  zir.  126)»  was  not  a  ganneni»  but  a  thick  pieoe 
of  clothy  forming  ft  coYcrleti  which  was  thrown  round  the  body 
after  gynmaatle  exereises»  to  proTent  cold  being  taken ;  in  the  nine 
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maimer  TrimalchiOt  in  Petnm.  28>  after  the  bath,  eoTon  himself 
wiih  a  eoeoina  ffau9apa, 

THE  COVERINGS  FOB.  THE  HEAD. 

Iir  the  ercryday  lifia  of  citiesy  men  nerer  wore  any  thing  on  the 
head.  In  particolar  6bm8  they  drew  the  toga  over  the  head.  But 
for  protection  in  bad  weather,  they  had  the  etieulh^  also  meuUiiOt 
a  hind  of  cape,  which  on  a  joumoj,  or  when  they  wished  to  be 
unknown  (chvolfUo  eapite,  Lamprid.  Hdiog,  38.  Jut.  tI.  118,  noelwr* 
nos  eucfUlos),  they  used  to  fasten  to  the  lacema  and  psenula. 
Martial  calls  them  Itbumieos  or  bardaicos,  it.  4,  6 :  also  bardocu- 
culJ.os,  xiv.  128.  See  Salmas.  ad  Jul.  Cap.  J^eriiu.  8,  p.  651.  We 
see  from  Mat  t.  xiv.  131),  Cuculli  libuDiici, 

Jungere  nesciiiti  nobis,  o  stulte,  laceroas: 
Indnens  albas,  exne  callainas, 

that  they  were  of  dark  colour,  and  that  the  cucullus  haU  stained 
the  white  lacerna.  also  learn  from  Epig.  xiv.  132,  that  it 

belonged  to  the  lacoma : 

Si  pOMicm,  tutos  cupcrem  iiiiaisse  lacernss; 
Nunc  tuiUum  capiti  inunera  mitto  tuo. 

It  is  true  he  sends  not  a  cucullus,  hut  a  pileus ;  but  had  ho  been  able 
to  send  totas  faccmas  (i.  *\  with  the  cucullus),  the  hat  would  haye 
been  unnecessary.  [S<  e  Mart  xi.  98,  v.  14,  x.  76. — The  cuculll 
were  often  worn  by  slavcB  and  coinmon  people  as  a  protection 
against  the  weather  |  Colum.  L  8.  Lamprid.  Hel*  33,  Uctut  cuctU- 
Uone  tmUumico.^ 

They  wore  hats  on  a  journey ;  [hoDce  given  to  fishermen  and 
saiiofs  generally,  Plaut.  Mil.  ir.  4,  41 : 

Facito,  ut  venias  hac  ornatus  omata  oauolarioo 
Canaiam  habeofl  ferrugineam. 

JIfus.  Borb.  iv.  55],  and  oren  in  the  theatre,  as  a  shelter  against 
the  sun.   Dio  Cass.  lix.  7.    [Mart.  zir.  29,  Cautia : 
In  PompdMio  rectos  qtectato  tbtatro: 
Nam  Y«ntiis  popnlo  v«U  negare  solct.] 

Augustus  generally  wore  a  jpekuua^  Buet.  82 :  Solis  veto  ns  kibmU 
gvmchm  paiien$  domi  quoqw  non  nUi  pctasatus  stth  divo  tpoHabatitr. 
[The  pileus  and  petasus  were  made  of  felt.  Tates,  ietBtrimmt 

THE  COVERINOS  OF  THE  LEQ8. 

Tbowsers,  bracccct  wore  quite  unknown  to  the  Romans,  until  the 
time  of  the  later  emperors.  They  belonged  to  the  Barbarians,  who 
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won  tiiem  mostlj  in  the  Bhiqpe  of  wide  paoialooiii^  wbidi  wm  tM 
jnit  aboye  the  foeti  so  we  see  them  on  the  Cohmma  Ihifama,  «nd 
in  the  figures  of  the  prisonen  belonging  to  it.  6ee  the  greet  woik 
of  Pneneriy  and  the  pillar  itself.  Comp.  Cas.  ad  Suet  Au^,  82; 
SalcL  ad  Lamprid.  Akap*  3ev.  40,  p.  977;  Boettiger,  Viueng,  iiL  p. 
184.  The  Barbarians  were  ridiealed  for  wearing  them*  de.  la  At. 
83.  p.  Fani.  11.  ad  Fam.  ix.  16.  [Orid,  TVitL  r.  10,  33.]  U  was 
not  till  the  time  of  the  mi-zoman  emperors,  or  those  who  had 
grown  up  among  the  Barbarians,  that  Trowsers  came  into  fashion, 
coccuieoB  bracccCf  instead  of  which  Alexander  chose  white  ones. 
Men  who  had  serred  long  in  war  against  the  Northeni  nations, 
assumed  their  dress,  and  likewise  trowsers.  Tac.  Hist,  ii.  20,  of 
Geecina,  vertieolore  sa/jfdoy  hraccas,  tegmtn  barbartim,  indutus  togatos 
alloquebatur.  But  this  was  not  allowed  pul»licly  at  Rome,  and 
HonoriuB  forbade  their  being  worn  in  the  metropolis:  see  Sal* 
masiuB.   [Lyd.  'h'  M'tg.  1.  12.1 

Instead  of  these  coverings  for  the  leL,'«,  tlif'  Romans  had,  how. 
ever,  partially,  so  early  as  the  Repubhc,  btri}>3  of  eloth,  f  isciatj 
(Varro  De  Lil>.  Educ.  in  Non,  ii.  312;  Ci<*.  in  ^^nd.  ft  Cur,  5.  Or.  de 
har.  re3p.  21.  llor.  *SV//.  ii.  8,  2r>r>.)  with  wiiich  they  protected  the 
thighs  and  shin-bonej^,  and  thenco  called  Jhninalia  and  cruraUOf 
and  also  tibicUia.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2.  25  ;  Suet.  Aug,  S2,/kmmeMm 
tt  tibialibiu  muniehattir.  Quinct.  xi.  3y  144.  Many  persons  wore, 
in  addition  to  these,  sashes,  trilloia  ventralia  (PUn.  riii  48),  and 
wrappers  round  the  neck  and  ears,  /oealia.  See  Heind*  on  Hor. 
Sat.  n.  3»  255.  All  these  were^  however,  considered  marks  of 
effeminacy.  [The  word  cubUcU  Hor.  ib.  (/ateiolcm,  cubttal,  foomim) 
Is  explained  by  some  to  be  a  cushion,  by  others  a  covering  of  the 
lower  ann  oorresponding  to  fascke  and  /oeaUa,  Bnt  then  it  wooM 
hardly  be  in  the  singular  number.] 

THE  COVERINGS  OF  THE  FEET. 

Thbbb  were  very  nnmerons»  bnt  may  be  elassed  in  two  sorts* 
the  caUem  and  the  ioleoBt  which  certainly  both  ooour  in  Tery  dif- 
teent  forms.  It  Is  almost  donbtftd  whether  the  mnltiflyeioas 
names  which  are  used  to  designate  these  articles  of  dress  can  with 
eertahity  be  applied  to  the  forms  which  occur  on  statues ;  for  what 
Rubens  [de  Catee  Senatorh.]  and  Balduin  (Cakeus  Antiq.  et  Mnf$t.) 
have  said  upon  the  subject,  does  not  clear  up  all  the  points, 
[although  Balduin  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  understood 
the  matter.]  Bittner's  JTiss.  dc  Calceis  is  still  less  important. 
[Bo&bius  de  Oen.  Cakeorum.  See  Fabric.  BibUogr,  AfUiq.  p.  bOi,  and 
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CWwIm^  iniis.  by  Metcalfe,  p.  sse.]  It  wm  therefore  be  tnlBeieiit 
to  enameiate  the  ohief  Tsiieties. 


ah   Soletr  uf  the  otdlnary  lionB. 

r       Hnlf  -^hor^,  riftrr  a  paiUillf  fblind  at  PortScL 

d      The  oominon  shrnL. 

4     A  nua't  ftioe,  iicfliap*  the  eatenu  ienatorius. 

The  fo/e<»,  sandals,  were  a  covering  fur  the  foot,  which  was  worn 
by  men  only  in  the  house,  or  more  correctly,  in  don»eBtic  life.  [In 
the  oldest  times  they  prokil'ly  wore  nothinor.]  In  Gollius  xiii,  21, 
T.  Castricius  reproaches  his  forim  r  bchoiars,  who  were  already 
Fcnntors,  for  appearing  soleati  in  public.  Still  tliie  restriction  Ciin- 
not  be  so  far  extended,  as  to  say  that  no  use  at  all  of  the  Bolea 
was  made  in  tin'  streets :  for  when  they  supped  out,  and  did  not 
bathe  in  the  house  of  tlu  ir  host,  the  solea?  were  the  usual  covering 
for  the  feet,  and  were  taken  oti  as  soon  as  they  reclined  for  the 
meal,  and  not  put  on  again  till  they  went  away.  Mart,  iii  60. 
Hence  tbey  were  sometimes  lost  in  the  interim;  Mart.  zii.  28 : 
Bb  Cotta  soleas  perdidisee  se  qnesto^ 
Dam  negMgontom  dooit  ad  pedM  MmuD. 

Hence  the  common  expression  dome  9olea$,  of  the  person  who  takes 
hii  place  at  the  tables  and  po$60re  JoCsof,  when  he  rises  to  go. 
Heindoif  ad  Her,  8ta,  ii.  8, 77.  From  FUny  Ep.  ix.  17>  it  would 
appear  that  csleeos  is  sometimes  a  genersl  term  Ibr  any  covering 
of  the  foot^ 

The  fbcm  of  the  solen  and  the  maimer  of  fiMteniiig  them,  is 
gatheved  ftom  QeI1iitt»  and  may  ahto  be  seen  in  many  antique 
•tatoes,  partieidarly  of  femaleB»  whose  proper  foot-covering  they 
wefie.  Generally  a  thong  passes  between  the  great  and  second  toe^ 
and  is  there  fSutened  to  another  by  means  of  a  ligtday  which  passes 
longitudinally  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  foot,  and  with  tho 
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auklc-thong  keeps  the  whole  teeiure.  Sometunei  UtoB  thoag  h 
divided  jutt  at  the  toe  into  two  parts,  which  run  alomg  the  hielem 
And  are  fiMtened  by  liguln  to  the  ankle-thoiig. 

Ab  they  were  used  in*doora,  and  in  prirate  life,  bo  in  htter  timea, 
out  of  dooft  ali0»  when  a  penon  was  without  the  tega»  wearing 
OTer  the  toniea  the  hMdem*  only,  in  conjnnctio&  wilh  whieh  the 
Bolen  always  oceur.  To  the  toga  belonged  the  mlmiup  a  real  sfaoe^ 
which  eorered  the  foot  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure;  It  was  tba 
only  foot-coTCfing  In  general  use  in  public  Vtfo,  and  hence  is  often 
mentioned  as  belongpng  to  the  toga.  Thus  Cieero,  Om  $ojf9  m 
«o2oet».  Pliny  (Epist,  Tii.  3),  charging  Pmsens  with  his  long  absence 
from  Rome,  says :  Quousqm  oaicei  nu»gwMm,  toga  fanOlaf  TeitiilL 
(Z>0  pcUlio,  5) :  Caiceoi  mkU  dicimiu,  proprium,  togoR  tormenhan.  But 
at  home  the  calceus  was  laid  aside  with  the  toga.  Cic.  p.  Mfl.  20, 
domum  venity  cnlceos  et  tmtiincnta  mutal.  It  is  true  that  Suet,  saya 
of  Au^^ustus  (0«*t.  78),  post  cihurn  ita  ut  vtst'itns  c^4;tatusqu£  erat 
eonquu'scehiU ;  but  liere,  calceatus  is  used  in  a  more  general  sense. 
He  says  (1^).  fitremia  autem  et  calceos  nuniju'ini  utja  intra  cnbinilian 
hahnit  ad  p!u>'i!<'S  repeiitinotque  cants  parata.  So  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  17, 
calceos  po$funty  iiibtead  of  soUat.  Comp.  Cic.  dt^  Rtp.  i.  12.  The 
form  of  this  shoe  used  by  the  lower  classes  calltnl  pero  hj  Catn,  io 
Fest.  p.  142,  and  Vinr.  vii,  G90.]  is  not  known.  In  a  heautilul 
but  mtitilrited  picture  from  Pompeii  {Mm.  Borh.  vii.  20),  a  female 
slave  is  divesting  a  sitting  man  of  his  shoes,  which  have  quite  the 
form  of  the  high  shoes  usual  among  us,  and  tied  in  front  with  a 
string;  see  the  engrafing  aboye.  But  that  this  was  no  common 
shoCy  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  shape,  is  evident  from  the  per- 
son wearing  it,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  chans* 
ing  female  dancers  (Jftis.  Bwh.  33 — 40)  have  the  same  COTering  for 
the  feet.  These  shoes  are  sometimes  wUte^  somethnes  greoii>  hot 
mostly  yellow  {eermm%  tied  with  red  strings  or  narrow  thongs,  and 
must  therefore  be  rather  taken  as  women's  shoes.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  the  shoes  of  the  senators  diffiared  In  oMyre  thaa 
one  respect  from  those  of  others;  and  CSeefo  allndes  to  this*  PML 
ziii.  IB.  The  chief  difibrenoe  was,  that  the  senatoi's  shoe  was 
fastened  with  Ibur  thongs  {(oofrtgim)^  which  reached  np  to  the  oal( 
and  were  then  turned  round  the  leg  {Itora  paltnina,  Soi.  Tramq, 
iiti.ll.]  See  Hehid.  on  Hot.  Alt.  i.  e,  27.  The  second  dlstbwtiea 
was  the  Utm^  a  half -moon,  whidi  was  attached  to  some  part  of  it 
Plutarch  (<2iM«t.  R,  76)  giyes  the  derivation  from  the  oHgiBal 
number  of  the  senators,  G.  Comp.  Mart.  i.  50,  81 ;  Jofen*  TiL  101: 
[Zon.  vii.  9.]  In  Philostr.  (Ftl.  Herod,  Aft,  ii.  8),  Uiis  hinulm  k 
called  tmain/ptov  ikupavTuny  fujvotidif,  axid  then  he  sa^'S,  <rv  r^v 
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4vy€P(iaM  ip  raU  Jiarpayakim  l^cif.  On  the  Other  band,  Martial  sa^ 

Non  hestcrna  iedet  lanata  l?nyi)^  pltirtf 

We  arc  not  aware  whether  this  mark  ooeon  in  any  ttatoe^  and  yet 

we  might  take  such  foot-coTeringg  as  occur  in  the  statue  in  Mm» 
Barb,  tIL  49»  for  the  cctkeus  tenatorku  (see  the  ex^graTing  above). 
According  to  Cicero,  we  must  beliere  that  onlj  senators  wore  it; 
and  according  to  Gate  in  Festus,  those  qui  maffi$trahiim  cundmi^ 
eepmmt.   On  the  contrary,  Plotareh  and  Pbilostratas  speak  only 
of  the  f^yvWui ;  and  the  penon  designated  by  Martial  was  anything 
hat  a  senator.  Comp.  Isid.  Oriff.  lix.  34, 4.   [Probably  there  were 
three  sorts  of  these  shoes,  though  they  diflfered  but  slightly  from 
each  other:  (1)  MuHeua,  or  the  curole  shoe.  Lyd.  de  Mag,  i.  82. 
(2)  The  Senatorial  shoe.  Gic.  and  Acron.  ad  Bar.  (3)  The  patri- 
dan  shoe.  Pint.  ib. ;  Zon.  1^.  $  Orell.  543,  ealeeU  pairieik.  Lyd.i.  17.] 
From  the  words  of  Horace,  m  nigri$  mfdhm  impedut  erm  peU^ 
6ttf,  and  of  Juvenal,  nigrce  lunam  subtexit  alutcB,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  shoe  was  black ;  hut  Martial  expressly  adds,  Corcifia  non 
kicsum  cingit  nhita  pedem  ;  aiid  it'  thio  vory  shoe  be  rightly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  mulleus,  which  had  passed  among  so  many  other 
things  from  the  Etrurians  to  the  UoHkaiib,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  red,  and  that  the  above  passage  can  only  be  understood  of  the 
four  corrigia?.  See  Salin.  ad  Vopisc  AartL  40,  cys ;  Muller,  Etrimk, 
i.  269.    The  mulleits  was  re<l,  whatever  the  etymology  of  the  word 
may  h(\    See  Isid.  Or>^j  xix.  34, 10.  [Plin.  H,  y.  \x.  17  ;  Comp.  Dio. 
Cass,  xliii.  43.  The  muilc  us  diftVred  perhaps  in  colour  from  tlif*  two 
other  kinds.  Lyd.  i.  17,  32,  says  the  shoes  of  the  consuls  were  white, 
those  of  the  patricians,  bhick.]  Otherwise  the  men  wore  only  black 
and  white  slioes,  and  the  latter  only  in  later  times,  when  variously* 
coloured  ones  were  also  used.  They  were  bonowed  finun  the 
women's  apparel,  and  hence  Aurelian  forbade  men  from  wearing 
them.  Vopisc.  49.  [The  ertptdce  were  accounted  un-roman  (Pers.  i. 
127,  M  crepidU  Qraiorum.    Tertull.  cfe  Pull.  4 ;  PUn.  zxxiii.,  3, 14)» 
and  are  alwaje  mentioned  along  with  the  CMomys  and  PaUiMm, 
Gic  p.  Rab.  10;  Lir.  zzix.  11»$  Snet  m  18,  dtpomio  pairio  Aa&dw 
redtffU  §6  ad  paUuMn  et  crtpida$,   Gell.  (liii.  21)  makes  them  the 
same  as  the  solen  (so  Homdoif.  ad  Bar,  Sal,  i.  8, 127),  but  they 
certainly  differed;  so  that  his  assertion  is  no  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  that  of  Serrins,  ad  Virg.  JSn,  fvL  458,  who  calls  the  eakem 
mmaiork  a  crepida.  Uidor.  zix.  84.  The  caligiB  of  a  later  age  were 
chiefly  osed  by  the  military  (Brisson,  Antiq,  SeL  U.  6),  but  were  also 
used  in  common  life.  Bdiet.  Diaelet.  p.2i»  OnCo»);>(/^,seeSalma8. 
ad  Tnb.  PoU.  OalUm.  16;  Lyd.     Mag,  1.  17.] 
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The  poorer  elwoa  gienerally  were  clothed  in  the  same  wMmer^ 
only  thftt  there  was  lutunUj  ft  difference  in  the  colour  and  texture 
of  the  materials  itaed,  and  the  elegance  of  the  gaimeiiti  of  the 
higher  ranki  waa  altogether  wanting.  So  JnTenai  deaeribea  the 
pmipem,  iii.  148: 

si  fceda  et  scissa  laoemiy 

Si  toga  sordidola  est  et  rupta  calccas  alter 
P«'llo  |vnrpt ;  vel  si  (HUTsntf*  vulnere  crassum 
At«jiie  receris  linum  ostendit  non  una  cicatrix. 

Many  mon  in  good  circunistanees  also  did  not  go  better  clad,  either 
from  negligence,  as  the  ScUol.  Cniq.  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  31,  relates 
of  Virgil,  or  from  aTartoe^  as  Sc»rola»  who  had  auddenlj  become 
wealthy.   Mart.  i.  104  : 

Sordidior  post  hoc  mnlto  toga,  pienula  p^or; 
Calceiu  «Bt  sarta  terque  qnaterqae  cute. 

The  labouring  claflflea  cotdd  not»  of  couttc^  make  much  nse  of  the 
toga. 

The  alaTM  wore  only  a  tmkot* 

THE  BEARD  AND  HAIR. 

In  ancient  times  the  Romans  wore  beardB^  Lir.  t.  41.  Cic.  p, 
CmL  14.  The  first  tomor  is  said  to  have  come  to  Rome  firom 
6ioUy»  A.V.O.  464.  Tarro  R.  B,  u.  11.  Plin.  H,  Al  Tii.  59;  and 
ftom  that  time  they  sheved ;  QelL  iii.  4.  Hence  most  of  the  male 
stataesy  down  to  the  second  centory,  are  beardless.  The  poorer 
daasea  did  not  shave  generally.    Mart.  Til.  95 : 

Dependet  glade*  rigetqne  bariia 

Qoalfloi  forfidbof  netit  tnpiiiif 

Tonaor  Cinjpbio  CfUx  maiHo. 

idi.  59.  Tomig  Ibps  only  ihared  {MurtiaUy,  [Sen.  JBp,  114},  and 
sported  a  neat  little  beard  (ftm  &arMi»  Oic.  CaL  ii.  10^  p.  CmL 
14»  or  ftorMttlH  od  Jit.  1. 14^  16.  |>.  CM.  14.)  The  day  of  shaving 
the  beard  Ibr  the  tet  time  was  obserred  as  a  festival*  Dio  Qmb. 
zlviii.  84 1  lii.  19*  Salm.  ad  Lamprid.  Bdioff.  81.  From  HadriaaTs 
time^  beards  again  came  into  Ihahion*  as  Is  evident  tnm  the  in. 
perial  portaits.  Die  Oass.  Izviii.  15 ;  Spart.  JSToefc-.  S6.— The  hair 
was  worn  cot  short ;  In  case  of  mourning  only,  it,  as  wdl  m  the 
beardy  was  allowed  to  grow.    See  Bzootbus,  Sc.  XIL 

In  the  UmUnntB,  the  hair  was  cut,  the  beard  shorn,  and  the 
naib  cleaned.  The  shearing  of  the  lieard  took  place  cither  per 
pedinem,  over  the  comb,  when  it  was  only  shortened,  toivh'lhUur,  or 
it  was  shaved  clean  from  the  skin,  radebatvr,  with  the  razor,  m^*^ 
etUa,  which  the  tousor  kept  in  a  theca.  Peir.  94.    The  passage  in 
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Plant.  Capt.  ii.  2, 16,  is  amusing  on  acoount  of  the  play  upoQ  the 

"word  tondcre. 

Nimr  scncx  e«t  in  tonstrina;  nunc  jam  cultxos  attinet — 
JNe  id  quidem  invalucre  injtecre  voluit,  vestem  ne  inqaiDet. 
8ed  utrnm,  strietnnnc  attunsurum  dicain  ussu,  oa  per  peotinem 
Nescio;  Tenim  ai  frugi  est,  usque  admutilabit  probe. 

Many  penons  plucked  out  the  stray  haiiB  £rom  the  iSftoe  with  fine 
pincers,  fwMto>  or  destroyed  them  by  mewis  of  salyes,  pmUtihrumt 
and  dropiuh  M  well  as  those  on  other  parte  of  the  body.  Mart, 
tu.  74: 

Psilothfo  fiMfon  lATai  «t  dropMe  calTam. 

Num  quid  tonsorem,  Gargiliane,  times? 
Quid  facient  un^^ues?  nam  certc  non  potflt  iUot 
Besina,  Veneto  nec  resecare  luto. 

oomp.  vi.  9.  The  ingredients  of  such  salTes  are  given  by  Plin. 
zndL  47.  The  TolseUn  for  plueking  ont  the  beard  are  men- 
iioiied  hj  Martial,  (iz.  28),  who  jokes  at  a  man  who  shared  his 
beaid  in  three  ways.  viii.  47.  Almost  all  the  Implements  of  the 
toosor  are  ennmeiated  by  Plant.  CwrmA.  It.  4»  21 : 

At  ita  me  volsella?,  pecten,  speculum,  calamistrum  meuni 
B«ne  me  amasniut,  iiicii<|Ud  tuucia,  liuteumque  extersui. 

Penons  of  wealth  and  distinetion  had  their  own  barber  among  the 
slnTe-fiumfly,  wIkh  if  ddlftil,  was  mndi  prised.  Hence  we  read  in 
Martial  an  epitaphimn  on  sneh  a  slaye^  Pantagathos  by  namoi  who 
is  called  donM  mra  doUrqv^  ((2.  Still  the  majority  repaired 

to  the  tofufr«n«B,  which  became  places  of  resort,  visited  by  idlers  for 
the  sake  of  gossipping,  and  where  they  nsed  to  stop  loi^  after  the 
tomor  had  fulfilled  his  duty  upon  them. 


THE  RINGS. 

Wb  iriU  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  rings.  The  Romans 
wore  one  siglMt-rill^^  at  least,  and  to  Judge  by  the  statues,  generally 
on  the  fbnrth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  or  the  gold-finger,  as  it  is 
caUed.  Ateins  Oi^ito  in  Macrob.  8qL  tU.  13,  gires  another 
aoooont  as  regards  the  more  ancient  period.  It  is  known  that 
theee  rings  were  in  the  b^j[inning  of  Iron,  and  thai  the  golden, 
ones  were  among  the  distinctions  of  the  higher  ehsses,  as  we  find 
in  ForoelL  Tk»,  $  and  Bap.  on  Jut.  xi.  48.  Afterwards,  however. 
Tain  pofionfl^  desirous  of  displaying  their  wealth,  had  thehr  hands 
literally  ooTered  with  ringff,  so  that  Quinotflian  (xl  8)  c^Tes  this 
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sjpccial  direction  for  the  speaker,  Mnnna  non  irnpUntm-  annuiiSf 
pr<9cipue  medios  artkulos  non  traii^tuntihus.  Mart.  xi.  39  : 

Senos  Chttrinus  omnihti'^  diiritia  gerit, 

Nec  nocte  ponit  annuluis, 
Ne<'  cum  lavatur.    Causa  qu»  ait  qua*ritU? 

Dactyliothecam  non  habet. 

Some  pereoiis  had  particular  cases  {dacti/Uotheax)  for  their  nume- 
roua  rings,  which  were  stuck  there  in  a  row.  Cottii*.  xiv.  123. 
[Ulp,  Difj.  xxxii.  1.  52;  Plin.  //.  N.  xx.wii  1,  A  brou^e  da^t/lio' 
theca  has  heen  preserved.]  Rings  of  iitimoderate  size  were  also 
worn,  as  the  same  poet  says,  with  bitter  satire^  of  Zoilus*  who*  from 
a  BlaTOf  bad  become  an  eques,  (xi.  d7): 

Zoilc,  quid  tota  gemnum  pnedagere  libra 
Te  javat,  et  mifleram  p«rdere  sardonjcha? 

Annuln!^  iste  tiiis  fuerat  moflo  cnirnm**  aptui; 
Non  eadem  digitis  poudcra  conveniunt; 

and  the  efTeminate  Crispinus  had  lighter  lings  for  the  summer  than 
for  the  winter;  one  of  the  absnrditiet  that  made  Jarenal  exdahn : 

Difidlf  Mft  watinm  non  ■aitww. 
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THE  DBESS  OF  THE  WOMEN. 

AN  aDtiquariaa  would  be  sadly  at  fkiilt»  had  he  to  write  * 
.  history  of  the  fashloDS  ia  female  dress  at  Rome,  or  even  to 
ezplidn  ihe  terms  which  occur  In  coDnezioii  with  the  subject. 
The  meaning  of  such  names  generally  vanishes  with  the  fashion 
that  gare  rise  to  them,  and  less  than  a  century  afterwards  there 
Is  no  tradition  that  can  give  any  sattsfiMStory  Intelligence  about 
the  peculiarity  of  a  stuff  or  a  particular  form  of  dress.  Commen- 
tators  must  fiul,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  attempts  to  explain 
the  rarious  articles  of  fashion  mentioned  in  Plant.  Atd.  iii.  5,  and 
Epid.  u.  2;  and  the  old  grammarians,  who  are  much  too  ready 
to  explain  the  nature  of  such  things  by  the  first  suitable  etymology 
they  can  meet  with,  can  bo  but  little  trusted,  since  the  fashions 
of  earlier  times  were  probably  ^uito  incompreheuBible  to  them 
as  they  are  to  us. 

Whoever  therefore  intends  to  treat  concerning  the  dress  of 
the  Roman  ladies,  will  do  well  to  confine  himself  to  generalities, 
and  this  is  the  more  satisfactory,  as  the  several  articles  of  dress 
always  remained  the  .-aut!>  in  the  main,  and  ihe  mo  lt  s  appear 
to  hare  extended  mostly  only  to  the  stutf  or  quality,  or  to  the  other 
accoFsorios,  which  are  of  no  importance.  If  we  go  through  the 
catalogue  in  Plaut.  Epid,  y.  39, 

Quid  erat  indata?  an  regillam  inducnlam,  an  mendioolam 

Impluviatam ?  iit  istic  fiiciiint  vestimentis  nomlna. — 
Quid  istjp,  qua?  vesti  quotannis  nomina  inireniiint  nova: 
Tonicam  rallam,  tunicam  spissam,  linteohim  ca'sititmij 
Indnsiatam,  paUgiatam,  caltohun,  aut  crocotuluin, 
Sapparuin,  aut  subminJam,  ricam,  basilicum  aut  exoticum, 
Cnmstfle^  ant  plnmatflo,  oirimiin,  ant  g«rrinam; 

we  may  easily  see  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  obscurity  of  the  names, 
they  refer  ahnost  tliroughout,  to  a  dilference  in  the  stuff.  But  a 
stronger  evidence  of  the  unaltered  conJition  of  the  national  dress 
down  to  a  \tiry  late  period,  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous 
iiioiuiinonts  of  art,  which  only  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
eeli  ction  by  the  nrtir^t  in  each  case  of  the  most  favourable  drapery, 
but  always  exhibit  the  same  leading  articles  of  dress. 

The  coriiplete  costume  of  a  Koman  lady  consisted  of  three 
chief  portioDSt  the  tunica  interior,  the  ^ola^  and  the  paUa» 
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Tho  tunica  interior,  it  is  erronoously  supposed,  is  also  called,  in 

the  case  of  the  women,  indtutium,  or  intusium,  according  as  the  word 
is  deriyed  from  induere,  or  with  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  30,  from  tniw*. 
tertda  appears  to  be  a  word  of  the  latest  period,  and  is  used  of  the 
htriira  both  of  incii  aiul  women.  Apul.  Flur.  ii.  32 ;  Mdam.  viii.  633, 
and  fr»  qiiently  in  Vopiscus;  it  therefore  seems  to  mean  nothing 
more  tlian  tunica  iiti'ima  in  Gell,  x.  16.  AppuU'ius  also  mentions 
tndusiati  pufri,  but  only  in  cases  where  a  deriatiim  iroin  custom 
takes  place.  The  tunica  iyit'^nor  was  a  simple  shift,  whicli,  at  least  in 
earlier  times,  had  not  sleeves,  any  more  than  originally  the  Gre^k 
Xir(ov.  According  to  Non.  xlv.  18,  it  sat  closely  to  the  l>ody, 
(though  this  must  hnrtlly  be  taken  in  a  strict  sense,)  and  was  not 
girded  whenever  the  second  tunica  was  put  on.  Supposing  it  was  only 
worn  witMn  doors,  this  might  hare  been  the  case,  but  the  assumptioo 
that  the  temiemethm  was  particularly  destined  for  this  parpoM^  ii 
entirely  Arbitrary.  For  in  Martialy  (zIt.  i63»  Smnkiinetimii)  i 
Det  tanicam  dives;  ego  te  pnecingere  possum. 
Essem  si  locuples ;  munas  utnunquA  darem. 

it  it  to  bo  taken  as  the  girdle  of  the  ttmiee  vironiaiit  and  ao  inPetr*  H. 

Stays  for  oompressitig  the  form  into  an  unnatonl  appeaxmaee  oC 
rijiwnopa,  were  not  known  to  the  ancientSy  and  would  hare  been  an 
abomination  in  their  eyee.  In  Terent.  fun.  iL  8|  21 : 

Ban^  ijiailit  viigo  «tt  vifginnm  noilMfvm,  qpm  mateet  ifentet 
DmMbk  himwrU  mm,  Tincto  peotore,  at  gndbs  ^mL 
fStt  qaa  est  habiUor  paullo,  pugilem  esse  ainnl  dttdaoant  clbaaii. 
Tanttri  bonalit  nattua,  raddnnt  oumtoia  joaoeis. 

a  eerere  oeoiiire  it  oonTeyed  of  to  tmnatoral  a  taete^  whkh  ii 
eonlirmed  by  all  the  monmnents  of  art.  StiU  we  ihoold  be  b 
error  if  we  luppooed  that  a  girl  in  those  day^p  eren  though  mmeh 
pectare,  was  proTided  with  stays.  All  they  had  was  a  bosom>ba]id. 
giropkium,  mamUkare,  for  the  purpose  of  elerating  the  boaonit  and 
also  perliapB  to  confine  somewhat  the  mmm$  mmr.  We  most  not 
confound  with  this  wliat  Martial  calls  HhB/agma  p§cioraif$,  w.  134 : 
Fuda,  CTMoeatet  domiius  compfoa  papilhu, 
Ut  fllC»  qpod  oaiiiat  noilia  tffgttqaa  moas. 

Sw^ftuekB,  as  is  e?ident  from  his  own  words,  were  worn  to  confine 
the  breast  in  its  growth,  and  were  consequently  not  a  part  ui  ih»j 
usual  dress.  This  is  also  meant  by  Terence;  on  which  see  Stali- 
baum's  note,  and  Seal,  ad  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  69. 

But  the  strophium  was  placed  over  tho  inner  tuuica,  as  we  see 
from  tho  fracrment  ol  Tuqiiliui!  in  Non.  xir.  8: 

Me  miaeram  !   Quid  ntrfim  ?    Inter         epistola  cecidit  nifmi^ 
lafelix  inter  iimieulam  ac  strophium  quam  ooUocftTwam. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  usually  of  leather,  at  leaat  Mariialy  xir.  66» 
alludes  to  tbiB,  MamUlare: 

Tatirino  pnteras  poctti"*  oonstringerc  tprcro; 
Nam  peilis  mammas  non  capit  ista  tuas. 

and  for  thia  reason  is  called  by  Catull.  64,  65,  UreU  stropMo  hidan' 
Ub  vincta  papiUa$»  Boettigcr's  statemont,  that  strophium  was  not 
called  mamilUune,  except  when  designed  to  gird  in  the  too  much 
defeloped  bosom,  is  perfectly  groiuidless»  and  oontradicted  by  the 
same  Epignun  of  Martial,  who  says  that  Uie  mamillare  of  which  he 
speaks*  is  not  sufficient  for  so  iazge  a  breast 

Orer  the  tunica  interior  was  drawn  the  stoU^  also  a  tonlca  but 
with  sleeres,  which*  howerer,  in  general,  only  corered  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm.  These  were  not  sewn  together*  but  the  opening 
on  the  outer  side  was  tetened  by  clasps*  as  was  frequently  the  case 
with  the  tunica  without  sleOTes,  the  parts  of  which  eoToring  the 
breast  and  back  were  only  fastened  orer  the  shoulders  by  means  of 
s  fimUt.  [Isidor.  ziz.  31.  JSbulm  mmt  quSnupeelm/tminarum  omaiur 
vtl pallium  tewtur.  See  Mu$,  Barb,  lu*  4&]  The  matter  is  rendered 
clearest  by  monuments*  such  as  the  brome  statue  in  the  Jftis.  Borh, 
il.  t,  4*  although  the  dress  be  not  Roman.  The  girl  there  repre- 
sented is  just  about  to  fasten  the  two  parts  orer  the  shoulders,  and 
these,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  breast,  are  still  uncovered.  Although 
the  stola  generally  had  sleeves,  it  is  sometimes  found  without  them, 
as  in  the  ttatue  of  Livia  represented  in  the  following  engraving 
from  the  Mus.  Borh.  iii.  t.  37,  in  which  the  under  tunica  had  sleeves, 
but  the  upper  none :  it  is  fastened  high  up,  above  the  shoulder,  by 
means  of  a  riband-like  clas[),  so  that  the  front  and  bach  part  have 
no  other  fasteninj:j.  The  statue  given  1>y  Visconti,  Momun,  Oabini, 
34,  spcms  to  be  clad  in  tlic  same  maruier.  In  the  half-bronze  figure 
in  the  Mus.  Horb.  vlii.  t,  50.  tlio  under  tunu  a  f>nly  has  sleeves, 
while  the  nppoi  is  jiruvided  with  arm-holes,  without  clasps.  What 
distinguislied  this  upper  tunica  from  the  lower  one,  and  rendered  it 
a  stola,  or,  at  all  <'voiit«,  wa?  never  absent,  was  the  instita ;  according 
to  Boettigcr  u  broad  tlounce,  sewn  on  to  the  lower  skirt.  This  is 
what  in  Poll.  vii.  54,  is  called  oroXtSwrAr  ;(*tcop.  But  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  Scholiast  of  Cruquius  on  the  chief 
passage  conoeroing  this  article  of  dress.    Ilor.  Sat.  i.  2*  29: 

■■  Sunt  qui  nolunt  tctisijiMe  nisi  illas, 

i^au-am  sabsuta  talos  iegit  iiutita  vMte. 

He  says:  ^twi  matronce  stola  utuntur  ad  imos  usque  pedes  deniissa^ 
imam  pitrkm  oitMt  imtiia  iuhsutOj  id  est,  conjuneta.  Instita 
mO&n  Orme  cUbiiMr  wtptn-cdiXoi/,  quod  stolm  aMteuedaitir*  ftia  matronm 
^Utibaniur :  erat  Mtim  tmwMma  faseiok^  ftM  prcBlwim  €tdjicirbatnr, 

[OAL.]  19 
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If  the  Scholiast  be  right,  we  must  consider  it  to  hare  been  a  narrow 
flounce,  sewn  on  under  the  strip  of  purple.  Ovidy  ArU  Am,  1.  32, 
does  not  diaagroe  with  this . 

Quaque  tagift  medios  instita  longa  pedes; 

fbr  lonffa  could  in  no  case  be  understood  of  the  breadth  of  the 
flonnoe,  but  only  of  its  reaching  far  down.  Thi%  however,  would 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  haying  been  also  worn  broader. 

Wliile  the  under  tmiioa  did  not  reach  much  beyond  the  knee, 
the  stola  was  longer  than  the  whole  fignreb  And  was  consequently 
girded  in  sueh  a  manner  that  it  made  a  qoantitj  of  broad  foldi 
under  the  breast,  and  the  instita  reaehed  down  to  the  feeltf  wbiA  H 
half  oofered.  Henoe  Ncn,  xin  6:  ohmimi  (fettem)  qum  corpm 
tegmit  and  Bnnins  hi  iVbn.  ir.  49:  JSt  ^  iOm  4tt»  qmm  k^ibti 
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•nedoefa  tkiaf  In  the  case  of  lidkt  of  4fittiiiGUoii»  tbe  ilolft 
«Uo  was  onmmeiited  on  the  tieck  with  a  coloured  atr^  bui^iiiether 
it  w—  of  purple,  ae  Boettiger  assert^  there  leenn  to  be  comideraMe 
doubt  Flemriiie  (db  rs  Fbl.  Hi.  20)  hai  ifaewii  (ftom  '^waSm»  sir4 
li^  PetagfWMi  awrmt  damu,  gui  prtAotk  wgH&iu  «iiiiw(fi  «ol0f  /  and 
Tertoll.  dif  Poll.  8yp<wo  tif  jifoina  oeisit  jMfo^  «MMral»on  9«<s 
fulgent)  that  it  was  a  strip  of  gold,  and  he  defends  this  opinion  also 
in  the  AnhUcta^  2.  It  was  then  a  similar  decoration  to  the  d<xm8 
among  the  men :  seo  Excursus  on  the  MctU  Drets.  Seo  also  Yarro, 
L.  L.  viii,  28:  quwni  dissimilliina  sit  virilU  toga  tunicee,  muliehris 
$toht  pnUio ;  \x.  48,  X.  27.  The  account  of  Isidor.  xix.  25,  Stola 
matrunuk  oper'mietUttinj  quod  cooptt  to  rapits  et  scapula  a  dextro 
latere  ?»  frpmm  humertim  imttitury  is  wron;j». 

The  stola  was  tlio  characteristic  dress  of  the  Roman  matrons,  as 
the  toga  was  for  the  Roman  citizens.  The  Libertincn  and  inereii  ices 
differed  thus  modi  from  them,  that  thoy  wore  a  shorter  tunica 
without  instita,  and  the  latter  a  dark-coloured  tog-a.  Hence  in 
Horace,  {Sat.  i.  2,  63),  the  togata  is  opposed  to  the  matrona*  and 
the  saaie  opposition  occurs  in  Tih.  it.  IO9  d» 

fii  tibi  cura  toga  est  potior,  presiamqiie  qoHiUo 
Boortam,  quam  Servi  filia  Salpicia. 

and  in  this  aeoMb  Martial  says  in  defence  of  his  frirolouB  £pijfram» 

(L  86»  8):  Qnis  Floralia  yestit,  et  stolstUB 

Pcmittit  meretricibus  pudorem. 

Indeed  tlie  matrooa  found  guilty  of  ineontinenee  loat  the  right  of 
wearing  the  atelai  and  had  to  eidiaiige  it  for  the  toge.  80  the 
idioliaat  of  Omqidns  relatei  on  tbe  aboTe  paaaage  of  Honee: 
Maimmm  ^/um  a  eiarM  repudktbmUmr  prcpttt  qdiiftiriMiii,  togam 
acdpiebanti  $tAktla  iCoIa  alba  proptet  ignrnkUam,  mmtirim  aiirtim 
pro9k»n  uMamt  etmt  togia  puObf  ut  dimermmkM^  a  nuOrpnu  aduUetii 
^oneMs  M  dammcuit,  quas  togi$  <Mb  ukhaiukit.  To  this  refer  the 
paisageaaddneed  by  Heindorf,  hi  Martial,  iL  88«  and  tI.  64, 4. 

Next  to  this  oame  the  paUch  whieh,  howew,  waa  only  worn  out 
of  doors,  and  was  to  the  women  wlwt  the  toga  waa  to  man. 
Tho  fashion  of  wearing  it  was  similar  to  that  of  the  tog8»  and  will 
therefore  be  better  explained  along  with  the  latter.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  tliat  as  the  men  were  extremely  particular  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  toga,  the  women  would  bo  still  more  so  about 
the  most  ornamental  and  a  dvantageous  way  of  arranging  the  palla. 
It  fell  more  or  less  low,  soiin  times  down  to  the  feet,  according  to 
the  plt't'vsuro  of  the  wearer,  but  was  nut  allowed  to  drj^  along  the 
grouii (1.  It  bas  been  already  shown  from  OTid,  (Amor.  iii.  13,  24), 
that  Boettiger  goes  too  fax  when  he  adds :  '  For  at  the  theatre  alone 
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wm  tnlnB  allowed  <o  the  Heroes  and  Ottbaradtt  of  AntiqiiHj/ 
Ottfir.  MOUer,  Etruik,  ii.  40»  hu  alio  exphia^d  tlie  paaiage  In  tbe 
old  and  nntenable  manner,  and  we  therefore  prooeed  to  a  f ortiier 
Jwtiileatloa  of  the  explanation  i^ren.  He  aaya,  in  apealdqg  of  the 
wonhip  of  Juno  at  Falerii,  (this  is  the  mmnia  Camitto  vtofci  of  Orid, 
Ibr  at  this  period  the  ruins  only  of  Veil  existedt  Prop.  It.  10,  S7X 
*  A  pompa  was  joined  with  the  annual  great  Baorifloee,  the  featlTe 
path  was  laid  with  carpets/  For  the  latter  assertioo,  Ovid,  t.  IS 
and  24,  and  Dionys.  i.  21,  are  referred  to.  But  in  Dionysius, 
notliiujj:  at  all  is  to  he  found  about  such  a  covering  for  the  way,  and 
Ovid's  words  c&nnot  be  bo  explained.    For  when  he  says  (v.  13), 

It  |)er  velatas  annua  pompa  Tiaa, 
the  velata'  vice  moan  streets  a<ionic<l  with  foliage  and  festoons  of 
flowers,  as  in  Virff  ^^n.  ii.  249,  and  Orid,  Triit.  ir.  2,  3.    Bui  the 
second  passage,  (v.  23,  seq.), 

Qua  ventnr?!  dra  c<t,  juvenes  timidnf»que  poellA 
Pni'verrunt  lat.i^  ve-te  jaeente  via^. 

which  is  the  most  important  one,  admits  only  of  the  i  >;pl:\nation 
here  given.  It  is  the  trailing  garments  (vettis  jaccTw)  of  those  pre- 
ceding, which  sweep  the  way,  as  it  were.  So  says  Statins  (AchilL 
L  262):  Si  deeet  auraia  Bacehum  vesti^  palla  Verrere.  That 
vettU  jacens  may,  in  the  case  even  of  a  person  walkingi  signify  the 
garment  which  touches  the  gromid,  is  clear  from  a  passage  in  Orid 
{Amor,  iii.  1, 9) : 

Yenlt  St  ingenti  vfolnita  TngoedU  paasa ; 
FToote  comie  tonra;  palla  jacebat  humi. 

There  were  therefore  cases  besides  at  tho  theatre,  in  which  thepaU^ 
eontrary  to  the  nsnal  habit»  was  allowed  to  trail  along  the  gronnd. 

Though  there  may  be  no  doubts  about  the  essential  nature  of 
these  different  portions  of  female  atthe^  still  the  names  ttola  and 
paUa  have  received  an  entirely  different  interpretation  ftom  othen. 
Rubens*  Ibr  instance,  does  tht8»  and  the  same  explanation,  in  the 
main,  is  to  be  found  in  Ottfried  MQller^s  HamdMk  ArdM,  475» 
where  the  stola  is  taken  to  mean  the  under  tunieap  the  palla  to  be  e 
sort  of  upper  tunica,  while  in  place  of  the  palla,  as  eiplained  above^ 
the  amiwhim  is  substituted.  Probably  this  explanation  is  based  on 
the  obscure  passage  of  Varro,  t.  131,  where  the  palla  is  mentioned 
among  those  articles  of  dress,  quce  inebaui  stmt.  But  this  account 
of  Varro's  is  at  variance  with  all  that  is  said  elsewhere,  and  with 
Varro  himself,  de  vita  pop.  Rom.  in  Non.  xvi.  13:  tU,  dum  mpra 
terr<im  essent,  ricitiis  lu^erent ;  finiere  ipso  ut  pullis  pallis  timirtir. 
Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  word  amiciri,  since  a  in  ictus 
and  iiidutus  are  often  interchanged  by  the  poets,  thus  much  is  clear. 
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that  the  palla  took  the  place  of  the  riciiius,  and  belonged  to  the 
amictus.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  contradictioii;  but  it  has  been 
shewn  nboYe^  that  the  palla  in  the  best  Roman  period»  and  even 
later,  was  a  gannent  thrown  roiind  the  penon.  This  h  ibrther 
dear  from  Apgnad,  MOam,  si*  758:  pttUa  ^pUindmem  airo  iiitot^ 
^iMi  eMmmonMi  vemtamtf  €t  mb  dexinm  tahu  ad  hummim  knmm 
r$eurr«n$  umbomt  vicem  dejecta  parte  laemka  mut^liei  conUibuiaHoni 
depmidula  ad  uUmuu  cra»  noduiu  JMriartm  dtwriUt  eoiyfifcfuadal. 
It  was  a^jnstedy  tber6lbfo>  like  the  toga.  Sometimes  the  eitremity, 
which  hangs  In  ftont  orer  the  left  ^onlder^  was  drawn  nndeir  the 
lig^t  ann  behind,  as  in  the  statue  of  LiTia.  It  need  only  be 
tother  remarked,  that  it  is  the  upper  tunica  which  in  all  monn* 
ments  reaches  to  the  feet,  and  that  consequently  there  would  be 
nothing  visible  of  the  stola  (taken  as  an  under- gai  inent)  with  its 
instita,  which  is  nevertheless  the  distinguishing  L^armuut  of  the 
Roman  matron;  that  the  words  of  Hor.  Smf,  i.  2,  09, 
At  talos  stola  demissa  et  cirruiMilaf ;i  pfiUr^, 
do  not  at  all  allow  of  the  latter  being  explained  as  an  indumentum ; 
that  amicnfum  is  a  general  expression,  which  is  cqimlly  used  of  the 
men  and  of  the  women,  Petr.  11;  thvt  we  (  aniiot  refer  to  Plant. 
CiM.  i.  lrI17,  and  Fieii.  i.  2,  136,  as  these  passages  do  not  even 
allude  to  the  Roman  dress,  and  the  word  there  used  Is  merely  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  Iftanovi  that  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  263,  affords 
just  as  little  proof  (Comp.  0<fy$8,  t*  2d0)s  and  that  we  cannot  draw 
any  inference  as  to  what  the  palla  was  from  Livy,  zxvii.  4^  re^itim 
paUam  pi^am  eim  amieulo  purpurea.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  addnoe  some  new  and  authentic  arsrumonts,  before  we  can  con- 
sent  to  give  up  the  explanation  defended  by  Ferrarius,  and  recog- 
nixed  by  Boettiger  and  Hehidorf  as  a  correct  one. 

Wo  cannot  assent  to  the  latter,  when  on  Sai.  1 8, 28»  VkU  egomet 
tUgra  mteeinetam  vadir$  paUa  Oanidiaim,  he  supposes  tiiat  palla  is 
poeticslly  used  for  tunica.  Canidia  comes,  pM$  moeiiuia  Ugen^ 
in  iimim  caibm  htrbu^  noemUibuB.  [Uersberg  supposes  that  the 
palla  was  the  upper  tmdca  of  the  women,  but  that  it  denoted  like- 
wise^ in  a  special  sense,  the  short  oter-dMk  which  the  matrons 
dnerw  orer  the  stol%  when  they  appeared  in  public.  At  aU  OTonts, 
Beekei's  explanation  does  not  acoord  with  all  the  passages  of  the 
classics ;  and  the  palla  must  therefore  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense. 
In  the  following  places  palla  is  most  probably  a  kind  of  mantle. 
Hor.  Sot.  i.  2,  99;  Varro  'm  yon. ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  xv.  13.  See  above. 
Likewise  Isidor,  xix.  25,  e^i  quadrum  pallium  muliehrh  vestis  deduc- 
turn  usque  ad  veeti^in.  But  elsewhere  it  only  siguilies  a  tunica.  So 
in  the  difiicult  passage  of  Varro,  X.  l^.  v.  103.  Auct.  ad  Her,  ir.  47. 
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U$  cithanxdm  poUa  mawaki  induttti,  cum  ehlcunyde  pwrpwrea  (where 
palla  signiflefi  the  tunic,  and  oUamyB  the  mantle.)  So  in  Lar. 
zzTii.  4,  palla  and  amioalttm  moat  be  ao  eiplainedi  and  Ofid. 

Soblimls  Bolio  pallatnqne  induta  nitentem 
luwai^  aurmto,  circmnTelatur  amictn, 

and  yi  481 : 

Indtiitar  pallain  tortoqne  iodngitur  angne. 

where  palla  is  a  iiuii€»  as  Tisiphone  was  girded  with  a  snake,  which 
mrald  have  been  impOMibleb  had  it  1>een  a  mantle.  In  the  nexl 
place,  the  paUa  is  sometinieB  deecribed  aa  a  loiq^  ai  etlien  at  % 
ihori  gannent,    Ond»  <^lmor.  iii.  1^  26: 

Bt  Ugil  avatoa  pdia  npcrta  pata. 

But  in  Mart.  i.  93 : 

Dtmidiaa^  oatM  Gallic*  palla  t^git. 

From  tliit  two-lBld  shape,  the  paUa  waa  thought  by  some  gram- 
mariant  to  be  aomething  betweeii  the  mantle  and  tonic.  So  Non. 
^T.  7,  ImicoB  pallium;  Sen.  ad  Vhrg.  .Mik,  L  6;  SeihoL  teiq.  md 
Hot,  Sat,  i.  2,  99,  twMcopaXlwm.    And  this  ii  most  probable.  8o 

that  the  palla  would  be  a  broad  upper  tunic  of  greater  or  len 
length,  which,  when  uiigirUed,  rosemblud  a  pallium;  but  when 
girded  did  uot  iii  the  least  differ  from  the  Btola.  (Son.  Troad,  i. 
cingat  fmUa  tunicas  soliUas.)  In  the  latter  case,  a  mantle  might 
be  alfeo  worn  oTcr  it ;  in  the  fu^t  it  &erve<l  us  a  mantle  itself.  This 
garment  was  tho  dress  of  Citharced^Py  and  actors,  as  is  plain  from 
the  above  passage  ad  Her.  and  Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  18,  16,  iii.  1,  12  s 
Suet  Cal.  54.  Courtesans  and  aduUerU  <iamHat<9  were  not  entiUed 
to  wear  the  palla  or  tlio  stoia.] 

The  ricinium  was  a  kind  of  Teil.  Feat.  p.  277;  Ricrr  rtmJ,^ 
voeantur  parva  rteinia  tU  paUiola  ad  uiwn  eapidi,    Varro,  Z«.  L. 

132 :  a&  r^icwndo  ricinuim  dietumj  quod  dimidiam  partem  retror^ 
turn  jaciebant.  A'on,  xiv.  33 :  Riemmm  qmd  mm  Mimtortkm  didtmr. 
[Isidor.  xiz.  25,  calls  it  rkmkm  and  Mmxmt  and  enren  stoUt, 
which  is  a  mistake.]  These  ezpresnons,  [as  well  aa^taaiBiainl  be- 
longed to  an  earlier  period*  and  oontinued  to  be  used  only  in  nqpeet 
to  the/aniMtMi.  But  the  fiMrty  that  they  oofeied  the  bead  wHIi  a 
Teilf  alwayt  lemained. 

[Females  used  the  same  sort  of  coreringi  for  the  £det  as  men; 
only  that  their  solem  and  caloei  were  more  oraaaiented»  and  in 
bctghter  eolottia. 

LaaCly»  must  be  mentioned  the  ftns  and  pansols.  Ilielbniisr, 
JMbdki^  were  used  both  to  keep  off  troublesome  laseets,  (for  i^ob 
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pmpftm  tfia  mmarium  wm  alio  iued»  Mart.  xi?.  71)s  andako  to 
oool»as  oorikiii.  Ter,  JESmi.  yL  6»47: 

Oipe  hoc  fbbfiloni  et  ynUilum  halo  rfo  AmHo  toa  tofumiw 

Ot.  Amor,  iii.  2,  27 : 

Vis  tamen  interea  faciies  arcesserc  Tentos, 
Qnos  ftMsiat  nostra  mota  tabella  manu. 

A\. /'iciant — Jiabelia,  eomp.  Art.  Am.'i.  161.  They  were  generally  of 
peacocks'  fcatbers,  and  other  light  mAterials,  as  thin  plates  of  wood. 
Prop.  ii.  18,  69  : 

£t  D^odo  pavonis  caudfie  flabella  ftuperbi. 

Clandian.  inSutrop.  i.  lOB: 

Patricius  roieis  paTonom  TentUat  alis. 

Pansols,  um&6U<8»  often  ooenr.  Mart.  xir.  28,  UmibeUa: 
Accipe  qnie  nimios  yincant  nmbnictLla  boIm^ 
Bit  UoeC  et  v«iitaa»  U  tna  T«Ia  tcgent. 

xL  7$;  Jot.  Ijl  50.  See  Ofuaub.  ad  Sua*  Oct.  80;  Buimaoiif  ad 
AwtkoL  Lai,  ii.  p.  870}  and  Paciandit  oKia^otpSpniita  $,  de  umMte 

OENAMENXS  OF  THE  HAIR. 

The  Roman  ladies  were  very  proud  of  fine  long  hair;  and  its 
oruamenU.  Appul.  ^flt.  ii.  p.  118:  Qnauivls  auroj  ve^tey  gemtnis 
e^omata  tnulier  inr-^d'j(.  t'UWii  nisi  riiplllnni  dhtin.rerif ^  ornata  non 
pu-(sif  rideri.  Isid.  xix.  23.  Bottiger  has  spoken  of  the  way  in 
which  thoy  dyed  the  hair,  (with  soap-like  pomade,  tpuma  Batava 
and  caxutica ;  Cato  in  Charit.  1 :  vmheres  nottroe  cinere  capillum 
mifitabantj  tU  rutilus  esset  crinis,  Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  5 ;  Fest.  p.  262 ; 
SeiT.  ad  Virg.  jEn,  iw  698) ;  and  also  on  the  £slfle  liair^  and  blond 
wigi, Mart.  ▼.  68»  zii.  2d;  Jut.  lu  190: 

8^  nlljniBi  flsfo  criiMiii  absoowdwrte  filMO. 

Or.  Art.  Am,  iii.  lOS: 

Pwufaui  flmidiWi  Omuairfi  infloH  becUs, 

£1  UMlior  ymo  qnaritar  art*  odor; 
Fomiaa  procedit  denaisauna  erinlbiis  omtli^ 

Froqiio  onii  aUoi  effioit  are  taoo. 

The  Tarioos  methoda  of  dreaaiog  tlie  liair  aro  seen  in  the  andent 
ttatM.  SometimeB  tlie  marble  penikee  of  these  were  leplaoed  by 
oUm,  to  suit  the  fiMhion.  See  Or.  Art,  Am,  iii.  136;  Appnl.  Jftt 
tft.;  Tertnll.  d$  CUfn  Fm,  6.  The  ^pleat  meihod  of  wearing 
their  hi^  waa  in  amooth  biaid|»  and  a  loiet  (iiodiit)  behind^  in  the 
modem  Mdon;  Jfus.  Bof^,  ix.  84;  or  the  enda  were  bron|^ 
round  again  in  front  of  the  head.  The  other  extreme  waa  the 
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iiUukUp  a  Btoriod  edifice  of  hair  over  the  forehead.  Fest.  p.  S55 ; 
VaiTO^  L*  X.  vii.  44;  Mum.  Borb,  xiii.  25.  To  keep  the  hair  in 
^hapo,  bands  were  used,  tcBniaf/asciOf/aaciola,  called  capital.  VarrOy 
L^lt*  T.  130 ;  but  etpeeiaUy  pins;  (a<nu (jUieHminalia ;  Isid.  la,  31); 
many  of  which  are  preserred,  aad  Buch  as  are  atiU  need  in  paria  of 
Italy  to  wind  the  hair  round.] 

A  similar  pin»  though  it  does  not  fleem  of  parlieularij  good 
workmanship,  has  been  found  in  Pompdi»  and  a  oopy  of  it  is  given 
in  iho  Afus.  Borb.  it.  tab.  zir.  Bechi  eonsiden  that  it  was  dengned 
to  fasten  the  garments;  bnt  Bdttiger  has,  and  as  it  appean  rigfatlyt 
explained  the  use  of  these  pins  as  bodMns  or  crisping^ins.  [Other 
costly  head-dresses  were  used*  Idd.  lix.  81»  IHadeuM  eai  omamm* 
turn  capUii  nuOronarwn  ex  auro  €t  gtmmk  soiUttBfum,  8o  also  smm- 
frtw,  lb. ;  Ot.  Amor,  iii.  13»  25  i 

Virgioei  crisM  wuo  gemmaque  prenrantor. 
The  hair  wiia  dressed  by  cmiftoncs  or  clueraviiy  with  their  curlin^j- 
irons  {calamistnnuy  Van  o,  L.  L.  t.  12D),  combs,  and  pomades,  ami 
by  the  ornatHces.  Maci(»l>,  ii.  ii,  p.  347.  Jidux  mature  hrd^erc  rope' 
rat  C'uws,  quoa  legere  secrete  solebat.  SubiUts  intervening  patris  op- 
pressit  onmtricm.  Orell.  2878,  2033.  These  persons  were  regularly 
a|)preiiti(*ed  to  the  art:  Marcian.  Dig.  xxxii.  1.  G5.]  Not  only  by 
night,  )»ut  also  for  coiiTeiiience  by  day,  and  especi;i]Iy  when  busied 
in  housi  li'vld  aflfairs,  the  women  drew  a  net  over  the  iicad,  encircling 
the  hair,  reliculum  [Varro,  L.  L.  v.  130,  quod  capiUum  continerH, 
Non.  xiv.  32;  laid.  xij.  31],  KfKpvipaikot.  Juven.  ii.  96,  reprimands 
the  men  for  indulging  in  this  cficminate  habit  These  hair-nete 
were  frequently  made  of  gold  thread,  as  we  see  from  engrarlngs  in 
the  Mus.  Borb,  ir.  t.  49,  viii.  t.  4,  6,  yi.  t.  18.  Hence  in  Jurenal, 
reUeuhan  auraium,  [They  also  used  caps  of  thicker  material,  wliieh 
hung  down  like  a  sack  at  the  back  of  the  head,  mUrOf  eahmiieth  or 
ealvatiea,  Varro,  ib.  Non.  xiv.  2 ;  Ulp.  Diff,  zzxir.  2, 2S.  Sometimes 
they  wore  made  of  bladder,  Mart  riii.  SB,  19 ;  and  in  Tarions  shinies. 
They  ocenr  in  yase^pafaitings  fiee  Beekei^s  ChaneU§t  translated 
by  Metcalfe^  p.  886. 

ORNAMENTS. 

Tbbbs  were  veiy  ridi  and  manifold,  generaUy  of  gold,  set  off 
with  pearb  and  preolons  stones.  Plin.  JET.  N,  ix.  15, 88 :  P«iiIiii<mi 
vkU  mnaroffdiM  marffarUugut  op&rUmif  aUerno  iextu  J{Ug$iaibu$,  Ma 
eapke,  ertfitftttf,  awrtbiu,  eoUa»  numUibwi,  digitisqus^  qnm  wmmma 
quadrm^tiiil^  H,  8,  eoUijftUfI,  Lueian.  d$  DomOf  7.  The  neeUaosi 
(monUh)  and  neck-chains  (eaielke),  wbiefa  often  reached  to  the 
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liraity  were  iwy  magnlitoeiit.  bfdor.  lix.  13;  Plin.  ff,N,  oxiif. 
9b  13;  Sen.  JSM.  iii.  57%  <WrQ  uMi  momU  /id^mm.  PauU.  Dig, 
zxztT.  2f  S2»  OrtumimUimn  numdUarum  ex  cylinMi  triginta  quatuoF 
M  tympemm  nuxrgariHt  tngkOa  quatuor*  The  pearit  were  of  im- 
mnee  telne;  Suet.  Cm.  CO,  9»Bagk$  mUriio  margarvkm  mtreaUm  est  J] 
A  aecklaoe  was  found  at  Pompeii  oonfiisling  of  one  band  of  fine 
interlaced  gold,  on  which  are  suspended  eeyenty-one  pendants, 
like  small  ear-drops :  at  the  ends  of  the  chain  there  is  a  kind  of 
clasp,  on  both  parts  of  which  there  is  a  frog :  at  the  terminal  points 
where  it  was  clasped  there  wore  rul)ies  in  settings,  one  of  which  is 
still  in  existence,  and  ib  copied  in  the  ^fus.  Borh.  ii.  14.  [See  also 
xii.  44.  The  arm-bands  were  called  armUke  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  25), 
bi-'irh  'i'ilia,  spudher.  Fest.  p.  333;  Plant.  Men.  iii.  3,4.]  Arm-bands 
in  the  form  of  serpents  appear  to  have  been  very  rnnimcm,  and 
Hesychius  savs,  ("(pig  ^vaovv  rrfptfipax6viov.  In  i'onipeii  too, 
several  of  the  kind  haye  been  found.  See  Mus.  Borh.  supra,  and 
vii.  tail.  xlvi.  xii.  44.  The  lattr-r  havr  actually  rubios  in  the  ])lacc 
of  L  ves.  [Ladies  wore  in  their  ears  a  single  great  pearl,  or  other 
ornament.  Isidor.  xix.  31,  Inaures  ab  aurium  foraminihm  nuncu- 
paUB^  qmbmpretio$a  genera  lapidum  dependwUur,  Sen,  de  Ben,  yii, 
0^  fwieo  wmneB  non  singula  dnguUB  auribus  compar€UQ$,  jam  enim 
MtreUatm  mum  muri/erendo  $wUt  jmguntur  inter  w  et  insuper  alii 
ftfNw  mtpetpQWimlur,  Non  aalat'  muUebria  tnsama  vjro«  mb^ecerat, 
nuti  bina  ae  tema  patrimoina  amribus  singulis  pependissent.  Plaut. 
Mm.  S»  17;  Hor.  Sat.  il  d*  239 ;  PaulL  Dig.  mW,  2»  $2,  The 
rings  liSTe  already  been  discuMed  elsewhere.  All  tbese  ornaments 
were  called  oniaiiMnta  miMbfVh  lJlp:Diff.  ixxIt.  2,  6.  In  oootiaf 
distinction  to  which  is  the  mmdw  mtdUMi,  giio  mUier  mundiorJU, 
^  tpicuh  (looking-i^aBseB;  see  abore,  and  Isld.  xix.  81)  maHito^ 
mgumna,  vow  Mnffumoanch  and  other  articles  belonging  to  the  toilet, 
as  combs  (jmcImmi^  Yarro^  r.  120),  of  box>wood  or  iyoiy ;  in^ 
stroments  for  the  nails  (BdtUger,  (Soima),  and  longe^ioxes.  (They 
were  rich  in  cosmetics.  Liidan.  Jmor»  89 ;  Plin.  zzziii.  12^  60  $  Gio. 
Omt.  28^y)iMKi  mecSMimm  «mdari$  e$  rubariii  Or.  ifed.  Fac,  73, 
Art.  Am,  ill  107 ;  Jar.  ri.  477.)  Ointments  and  oils  hare  been  dis* 
enssed  abore.  Some  ladies  spent  great  snms  in  these  essences. 
Mart.  iU.  65. 

Qund  qiiarnmqxie  venis  Cosmuni  migrare  patamus, 
£t  fluere  excuaao  eionama  fiu»a  Titro. 

In  Mils.  Borb,  xi.  16,  there  is  a  round  ointment-boz»  with  a  pointed 

lid,  just  like  a  tobacco-box.  The  larger  chests,  with  n^iTOrs  and 
other  articles,  called  cistcd  m^aiiajs^  and  which  mostly  came  from 
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Fkmeete,  are  described  by  MilUer,  Artkcuoiof^  V.  Many  toiln 
•eenes  in  to6  and  fireioo-paintiiigb  and  on  iamplHigl,  iuif a  baen 

APPENDIX. 

TliE  MATERIAL,  COLOUR,  METHOD  OP  HANUFACTURIIIG, 
AND  OF  CLEANING  THE  OABMBHTB. 

The  ganaents  were  manufaotiuad  of  wool,  eUk,  linen,  and  cotton. 
Ulp.  Dig^  zzziT.  2,  23»  Umeot  linea,  terioa,  bombycina.  But  the  mata- 
rial  most  used  wag  wool;  and  lha  toga  oould  not  be  made  of  aBj> 

thing  else.] 

In  Italy,  the  best  was  obtained  in  Apolias  mod  Tarentom. 

Plin.  Tin.  48  [Colam.  Tii.  ^  4] ;  Mart.  sit.  166: 

Ydlcribos  prioiit  Ap«li%  Fama  Moaadb 
NobOto;  Altinmn  tartia  laodat  ofis. 

Of  the  foreign  sorts,  the  Milesian  [Samian]  and  Laconian,  as  well 
iis  scToral  others  mentioned  in  I^liiiy,  were  celebrated.  [Yates, 
Textrinum  Antiquorum  :  An  Account  of  tlie  Art  of  Weaviuij  am^mg 
tJte  Ancients.  A  lanarim  negotianty  importer  of  wool,  is  mentioned, 
OreU.  Inscr.  4()63.J  The  clotli  sometimes  thick  and  heavy;  at 
others,  thinner  and  lighter.  On  account  of  the  first-mentioned  qua- 
lity, the  toga  is  callrd  'Irma,  piH'juis  (Suor,  .1";/.  82)  :  hirta  (Quinct. 
Inst.  xii.  10).  The  latter  must  not  l>e  eoiiiounded  with  the  p^rUf 
which  si^iiiflos  only  the  new  garment,  or  one  that  was  rnoro  woolly, 
and  not  so  rlosoJy  shorn;  whence  sometimes  the  trita  (see  Obbar. 
on  IIoi .  Epist.  i.  1,  95),  sometimes  the  ra^r,  is  opposed  to  it.  The 
ligiiter  sort  senred  for  summer-wear.  Mart.  ii.  86.  According  to 
Pliny  (viii.  48,  74),  it  first  came  into  use  under  AuguMoB.  Silk 
stuffs  were  not  worn  till  late«  and  even  then,  sertca  signifies  genetaUy 
only  half.silk  cloth»  the  warp  being  linen  thread,  and  the  woof  of 
•ilk.  When  greater  accuracy  of  expression  is  used,  tbe  distinetion 
is  made  between  mOmnoa  and  koUmrioa.  [Isidor.  liz.  22,  hokmioa 
iota  9trica^-4raimomiea  tkmUne  Uim,  trwma  «r  mriooJ]  Lamprid. 
Smt.  Akx.  40.  But  what  he  says  of  Heliogabaliis  (96X  Primm 
Bamanarwn  kohsmca  ve&9e  umm  /ertwt  qwtm  jam  mOmriea  m  %m 
MMNl)  this  oan  only  hold  good  of  the  men*  for  the  holomioa  meU 
muHinm  is  mentioned  by  Yam  in  Nonius.  As  such  gaRnants  cost 
enormous  sums,  they  were  always  considered  an  article  of  extrava- 
ganoe.  We  see  from  Quinct.  zii.  10,  that  silken  stnffii  (mbmka) 
wore  used  for  the  toga  also.  [At  iirBt»  howereri  silk  gaimentB  weia 
worn  only  by  womeot  Dlo  Cass.  lUit.  24;  men  belog  in  ftu^  for- 
bidden to  use  them.   Tsc.  Ann.  ii.  83,  ne  vettk  mica  viros  f<edaret. 
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Vop.  Tac.  10;  Dio  Cass.  lii.  15.   But  tho  law  was  often  transgressed, 
^•8*      Oftliglf^'S  Suet.  CW.  62 ;  and,  later,  it  hocamo  obsolete.  Solin. 
MK]    Ott^OOCMliit  of  their  high  price  [Vop.  AureL  45,  one  pound  of 
•Ok  OOBt  a  pound  of  gohi]}  these  stuffs    ere  woven  so  thin  that  tho 
ftmow  Cm  (whioh  wwe,  howeyer,  also  eotnposed  of  byssus)  were 
often  censured  by  moralists.   See  Boettig.  Sah.  ii.  115,  and  Hein- 
dorf  on  Hot,  i8^.  i.  2, 161.  The  garment  worn  by  Venus,  in  a  paint- 
ing  ftom  Pompeii  (Mtu.  Barb,  iii.  86X  and  that  worn  by  Phryne, 
ae  she  is  ealled  (tOL  6},  mnal  be  considered  robes  of  this  sort.  In 
▼iLSO,  H  is  not  much  thieiMr;  and  of  them  «e  nay  say  withHoiaoe^ 
p<Bm  Mm  mi  n*  mubm.  l&efiL  d$  Bm.  ^  9f  video  mrkat  ^mU$M  ii 
MUM  vocanda  mmt,  m  qudm  nikU  ett,  quo  dtfmdi  cNtf  ooryw  M 
(toilgnfl  pNcbr  jmni]   Hie  silk  drospos  did  not  eone  to  Eorope  in 
the  web^  but  the  i»w  silk  had  nsnally  to  be  manufiustnzed  here. 
The  chief  passages  on  this  point  are  AjristoUe^  B*A.  t.  17,  (19.) 
[Wd.  xix.  27.]  PHn.  H  17,  StQb  8§m  l&Mo  mbmvm  wMm,  jpar- 
futam  aqua  depetHmOei  /iwMm  caMm:  umde  gmnkm/€nM$ 
noatris  labor,  reordiendi  fXa  rmtmmqim  Uarndk  The  obsemity  of 
the  exi  rr  ssion  has  induced  many  to  beliore  that  the  robes  already 
manufactured  wero  taken  to  pieces,  and  then  pal  together  again. 
In  Rome,  at  leiu^t  in  the  time  of  Martial  (xi.  27,  ll),  the  mosfc  esle- 
brated  weavers  appear  to  have  lived  in  Ae  Viens  Tnsovs*  [Silk* 
merchants,  fertcaru  mnotiatorts,  occur  in  inscriptions.   OreD.  1368, 
4262.    The  serkaria  (2955)  is  a  female  slave,  who  probably  had 
charge  of  tho  bilk  drcfeseb  of  lier  mistress.    On  the  origm  of  silk, 
and  its  nmnufacture  and  different  names,  see  Becker's  Charidi», 
Enf^.  trans  p.  316,  and  Yates,  Textrin.  Antiq.  i.  1  GO— 260.  Though 
linen  was  indispensable  in  a  household  (Non,  xiv.  r^,  mentions  the 
|jf^  covers,  plagce  ;  xiv.  17,  UrUeolum  cceskium;  and  fre<[uently  tiie 
mappm  and  mantdia,  or  nai)kins.    See  tho  Excursus  on  the  Table 
Utmuils.    Oamape  also  was  originally  of  linen,  though  aftenvards 
of  wool),  yet  it  was  little  used  for  dress.    Hence  it  is  seldom 
mentioned,  except  in  speakuig  of  tho  women  (never  in  the  case 
of  the  toga).    Plin.  H.  N.  il^  1;  whence  we  may  infer  that 
women  somethnes  wore  linen  garments.  See  Fest.  and  Paul.  p.  310, 
who  ^^^^  tupparut  as  vtBtimentum  pmllare  lineum.   Non.  xiv.  20; 
AppoL  JTsl.  ii.  p.  117|  IM.  xix.  2o,  mentions  the  amkuhna  as  ni^re. 
triokm  ptiUhm  Ikmrnt,  and  the  ixnaMadmn  as  omtctortum  lineum 


U  is  not  till  Urter  that  Mnen  garments  for  the  men  are  met  with, 
(tor  the  leghUnteaia  did  not  derive  its  name  from  Us  dress ;  Paul. 
Diao.  p»116j  Ur.  x.  88j  and  there  was  a  special  cause  for  the 
piksts  of  I«s  wearing  linen  robes,  KiH^  O^ArUAm,u 
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77 ;  Suet.  Oct.  12,)  when  fine  linen  stuffs  became  an  article  of  epccial 
luxury.  Lamprid.  Stv.  Ak^v.  40.  The  young  slaves  in  attendaooo 
wore  robes  of  this  fine  linen.  Suet.  Cal.  Unteo  tucdnetot. ;  Sen.  de 
Breu,  Vit.  12;  Heind.  a<2  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  10.  la  UUer  times,  linen 
was  valuable  from  its  fioe  quality,  and  the  omamcntB  worked  into 
it.  The  finest  c«me  from  Egypt  and  Spain  (CariHtmu,  Plin.  xijl  2; 
NwL  ziY.  28 ;  liOcau.  iii.  239. 

Fluxa  oolorttSs  aditringnnt  oarbiM  gwmiiii. 

Virg.  JBn,  viU.  IK.)  Oflent  howerer,  {tntim  appears  io  mean  ooltoii» 
hjfuuM,  and  vice  vmas  as  both  stuflb  were  yery  similar,  e.g.  Isid. 
ziz.2%iSWfit  gut  j^wguoeCoIam  Uni  2iyfl8iim«anfllMaMiil»27»20;  Auaoo. 
Epk^  Poreeft.  2;  Uideam  da  mndimtmt  thought  elsewfaerep  stndbii 
denotes  cotton  stnffii.  See  Plin.  six.  1;  Poll  tIi.  76$  Bet^eifs  Cfto- 
rinMMi  Eng.  trans,  p.  $16.  The  weayers  of  linen  stoflb  were  called 
ItnC^MMt.  Plant  AuL  iii.  6, 8*1;  ForoelL  TTbet.  /  and  the  sellers  of  it» 
lintearii.  OrelL  /user.  8. 4216 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  xiy.  8t  6 ;  comp.  F«rr. 
y.  6.  They  also  mannlhetored  itttfis  of  wool  and  linen  iidx«t  Urn- 
atmna.  Isid.  sdz.  22. 

Here  the  qoesMon  aifsesy  as  to  what  were  the  colours  of  these 
stidb.  Originally,  the  customary  colour  was  white,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  only  permitted  one  for  the  toga.  The  poor  slaves 
and  freedmen  wore  dark-coloured  clothes,  it  is  true,  but  thig 
was  for  economy's  sake,  as  they  were  less  lialtle  to  soil.  Tlicse 
dark  stuffs, /twci  colores.  Mart.  i.  97  ".  xiv.  127:  c<inusinm  fusccc; 
comp.  129;  were,  juutly,  'lurk  naturally,  (the  wool  of  the  Roetic 
sheep  was  dark-coloured;  Mart.  i.  97;  xiv.  133,  ni^  men  (mu^i  <An»; 
Non.  xvi.  13;  Ulp.  xxxii.  1.  70,  natural','' >■  nljrum  :)  partly 

dyed  so,  {color  anthrdcinus,  Non.  xvi.  14.)  From  the  former,  the 
poor  were  called  puUata  turba.  Quinct.  vi.  4.  6,  ii.  12,  10;  Plin. 
Ep.  vii.  17;  Suet.  Oct.  40,  4  L  But  the  higiier  classes  also,  when 
in  mourning,  or  under  prosecution,  wore  dark  clothes  (hence  toga 
pnlhf,  sordida),  fece  the  E^cursu?  nn  Tlie  Burial  of  the  Dead.  It 
was  not  till  after  tin'  «  xtinoiiun  of  the  old  republican  manners  that 
men  wore  coloured  garments,  viz.  hicemw  and  synthetitJ}  The  file* 
tious  of  the  Circus  also  influenced  the  choice  of  colour. 

Women,  at  least  in  the  first  century,  ^equcntly  wo»  coloured 
robes ;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  should  be  af^ed,  with 
Boettiger  (Sab.  ii.  91,  109,)  only  to  girls  and  women  of  a  lighter 
cast.  [Sen.  Nat,  Qu.  yii.  81»  andLucian,  ds  Domo.  7,  proye  only 
that  immodest  women  usually  wore  glaring  colours.  See  Beckons 
Charickt,  translated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  320.]  In  the  paintings  tern 
Horcuhmeum  and  Pompeii,  eyen  of  the  grandest  8nljecti»  we  see  a 
far  less  number  of  white  than  of  cdouved  lobesy  as  skyblne  and 
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violet  See  Zahn,  Ormm.  t.  19;  Mu§.  Borh,  iii.  t.  5^  69  and  in  the 
noble  flgoresy  (vii.  t.  34^)  the  tunica  and  paUa  are  antre^  oorered 
irith  golden  itan.  These  are,  il  Is  tnte^  not  portraits  of  particnlair 
Roman  matrons^  bnt  still  they  eihibit  the  taste  of  the  period ;  and 
in  Petron.  67,  Fortiinatay  the  wife  of  Trimalchioy  wears  a  tunica 
ceratina*  Oomp.  Vi^,  zzxiT.  2»  32»  and  7 :  paUm  puirpuriem  are  oUten 
ntentioned  In  tlie  ease  of  the  first  matrons.  Many  matrons  may  have 
retained  the  white  garment,  and  on  certain  occasions  coloured  ones 
would  probably  not  have  been  becoming,  but  this  .cannos  be  assumed 
to  hare  been  generally  the  case.    [See  Ov,  Art,  Am.  lit.  169, 186 : 

Quot  jiuva  terra  parit  Acres,  cum  vere  tepenti, 
Vitid  agit  gemmas  pigratjue  cedit  lijems^ 
'  liSPft  tot  ant  phires  mumw  bibit,  elige  oertoi*] 

These  robes  were  made  not  only  of  one  distinct  colour,  as  pur- 
purw$  cocehiMB,  amethyBtince,  iunthince,  prasinoBf  [or  after  names  of 
flowers,  as  yiolet,  mallow  (molochinus)  caltha,  crocus,  (also  luteuSf 
Or.  Art.  Am»  iii.  179;  Plu^*  ni.  8),  and  hyacinth.  Non.  xvi.  12,  2. 
11 ;  Isid.  six. ;  or  iron-coloured,  y%mi^«ieii^  Non.  zvi.  7;  Ind.  ib. ; 
Plant.  Mil,  Ir,  4, 43 ;  sea-coloured,  ctmaHliB,  Non.  xvl.  1 1  greenisli, 
^oMitfi^  Juv,  IL  97;  Mart.  iii.  86,  i.  97;  Forcell.  v.  galbammj] 
but  there  were  also^  at  least  in  the  time  of  PUny,  coloured  prints, 
so  to  speak,  which  appear  to  have  been  produced  jnuch  in  the  same 
way  as  with  us,  and  by  means  of  a  corrosive  preparation  laid  on 
previously,  the  impressed  parts  were  prevented  from  assuming  the 
same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  piece.  Pliny  himself  Is  full  of 
admiration  at  the  process.  [The  veaiit  UnpluvkUa,  Plant.  Epid,  il. 
2,  40,  was  doubtless  a  figured  robe.  Non.  xvi.  3:  color  quati 
fumato  stillicidio  impktus.  But  the  vestis  unduUxtaf—THn,  ff,  N,  viii. 
48,  74;  Varro  in  Non.  ii.  926, — was  equivalent  to  'watered'  with  us 
(Changcaiit  or  Moirt).  (Becker's  Charicles,  I^ngl.  trans,  p.  52i). 
Ovid,  Art.  Am.  iii.  177: 

Bic  Tindas  imitatnr,  habct  qnoquo  nomcn  ab  imdii; 
Crediderim  It jmpba*  hac  qaoqne  veste  tegL] 

Although  tliis  could  not,  of  course^  have  been  regular  printing, 
yet  these  garments  would  seem  to  have  been  something  like  calicos; 
they  were  at  all  events  verncohria,  [These  versicoloria  were  also 
made  so  by  weavtog  and  embroidery.  Juv.  Ii.  97 :  CuBntUa  inekHut 
fenfKto ;  where  aetiitMlm  are  the  figures  woven  Into  or  embroidered 
on  the  cloth.  Isid.  xlk.  22;  Lucan.  x.  141 : 

Candida  Sidonio  perlnoent  poctora  filo. 
Quod  Nilotis  nru>  t  jni])rr«!<;i!m  pectine  Serum 
Solvit  et  extenso  laxavit  stiumna  velo. 
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SiripeB  or  borders,  woven  in  or  aewn  on  the  gttiiMnti»  vm  Mlltd 
poT'ogcmdm,  Cod,  xi.  8,  2.  The  whole  gsnneot  was  ilao  lo  hmmi^ 
LjdL  DtMag,  VL  IB;  Trd».  Ckmd,  17;  Top.  Vitrei.  15»  Wmm ptrnt- 
gamdm.  46;  Top.  Proh.  4*  The  gold-euhnlderod  mtim  jhwnft> 
httve  been  alMdy  dhwiiaaed.  Oomp.  Btit  L  10t»  oivvto 
jMlIck  Heyne     Fay.       L  64a. 

no  purple  xobes»  es  a  chief  object  of  aadint  hmiryy  have  been 
«honnighly  dlseiined  bj  W.  Schmidt^  Fmokmjfm  mifdm  Mkt 
4m  AUmikmM,  pp.  96— S12.  Tbe  bri|^  Miriei  cdonr»  ommm^ 
from  an  inteel  roBomblhig  the  cooUafleU  (not  a  Togotable  prodse- 
tion ;  tee  Flin.  H.  N,  Ix.  41^  x?L  ^  as  laldonis  Bays,  vermicuhu  ex 
tilvestribus  /rondibus),  mnst  not  be  confounded  with  purple,  from 
which  it  was  carofuUj  diatinguished  by  the  ancients.  Suet.  A*er. 
33 ;  i!*larfc.  v.  23 : 

ViM  nisi  Tfll  00000  aiadida  vol  muko  tbote 
Yofto  Bitot. 

Quinct,  xi.  1,  SI ;  Ulp.  Dij.  xxxii.  1,  70;  Mart.  xiv.  i;^. — Of  the 
purples,  (conchilium  in  a  wider  sense,  and  ostrum^  Isid.  xiz.  28), 
we  must  take  care  to  distineruisli  the  juice  of  the  regular  purple 
snail  {purpura,  p^higia,  ako  yr-it>r}i,n.  Varro,  L.  L*  v.  ll.S,  qm*d  a 
Pivnis  primum  dicitur  allat  i  -rvopcj-wpn)  from  that  of  thy  trumpet- 
snail,  (hi^'^huiiii,  nuirex,  Krjpv^);  aUhf>ULi:li  purpura  in  a  wider  ^cnse 
includes  ilie  sccoikI  also,  just  as  rnuriw  and  bnccinum,  in  a  wider 
sense,  often  stand  for  purple.  Plin.  ix.  36,  61.  These  two  con- 
ehylia  are  carefully  distinguished  by  Paul.  traehalif  p.  367,  al- 
though in  a  mercantile  point  of  yiew  they  are  often  confounded. 
Plin.  iz.  36,  62;  Non.  xri.  9;  Mart  xiii.  87.  The  two  ground 
colonn  of  purple,  red  and  blackithy  (Plin.  is.  66»  62,)  were  mixed  so 
ipgenioutly,  that  thirteen  different  tints  were  obtained.  In  the 
proper  purple,  in  its  stricter  lenic^  Schmidt  distingnithet  the  pare 
from  the  dilated.  The  former,  was,  in  later  timei^  called  bhttat 
(Salmae.  ad  Vopke.  AunL  46;  Bidon.  ApolL  Cbrm.  il.  46;  Ljd. 
J)e  Mim,  i.  19),  and  wee  divided  Into  two  aorti^  the  TjHmk  end 
amethyttine,  Plin.  is.  88^  62;  Suet.  Ner.  88;  of  which  the  T>ite» 
which  wee  the  deereett  (the  pomd  d  wool  cotd^g  one  Ihnnianl 
denarii.  PUn.  ix.  88, 68)»  wee  twice  dyed  to  ffin  it  the  magnifloent 
dark  biilllaneyi  il^fpw  and  ImmUm.  Pttn^.  Mart.  It.  4,  ^fiotf  lit 
mwnoe  veOut  inqmneOm^  Hor.  Epod.  12, 21»  UmUm  kmm,  CooqK 
2,l6;Or.Afi,Am.^ll0fqu<BU§2^^imuriMkmar%a^  Slat 
Silv,  ill.  2, 139 ;  Lyd.  2>e  Mag.  IL  13 ;  alto  tttwrfte  bk  coetus,  repeUtm. 
The  violet  amethystine  ptu^le  (also  called  tanthkmmy  vwlaemm, 
Mart.  i.  97,)  was  second  in  value ;  the  pound  of  wool  costing  only 
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MM  handled  denarii.  Plin.  ii.  38»  63.  The  diluted  or  pale  purple, 
OD  the  other  hand,  {jut  iempmUmr  aqjta%  was  eaUed  eone^tti; 
heiMe  Plin.  ix.  39,  Comk^U^  vmi».  Suet  Cm.  48:  Gfo,  PkSL 
tt.  S7»  eonei^Uaia  ptrktromaia*  Plmy  («&.  and  ziL  8»  22)  diMum 
llie  iiiaidli»ld  niztura  and  dlietioni.  Tlie  aaieXl  of  the  purple  gar- 
ineiiti^  thed(j8ii^liDrliiitaiiee^wat  00^ 
n^oKdm^mmmmrmi  i7.4»it.6S.  Wool  and  iQk  were  the  ehltf 
maleriahs  tfaej  were  alw^ri  dyed  raw»  nefer  hi  the  web;  eetlon  wai 
never  djod  purple^  linea  rery  seldom.  Plin.  H.  N.  ziz.  1, 5.  Dyers 
in  purple,  (the  nott  renowned  were  thote  of  Egypt  and  Phcenida,) 
•ad  deelen  hi  H  were  etlled  purpuraHh  OrelL  /utor.  4S71,  426(K 
It  was  spun  and  woven  by  common  spfamers  and  weayers. 

The  us©  of  purple  in  the  toga  of  the  magistrates,  and  tunica  of 
the  senators  and  knig;hts,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Such 
borders  wore  also  worn  by  private  persons,  but,  at  first,  only  of  a 
(  ominon,  spurious  purple.    Cic.  p.  Se^t.  8.    (Piso)  vettUt(r  ampere 
nostra  hac  purpura  pfebeia  ae  pcme  Ju-scat  where  /ki9m  is  wrongly 
explaincnl  as  riohice'x  by  Fcn'atius ;  whereas  that  helonered  to  tbo 
(foiiuiii^;  pui  ]>l()  hlatta.    Tliis  Jusca  and  plffpeia  conef^ixtiuls  to  the 
Anil  ri  ot  Cato,  in  Plut.  Cat.  Min.  0,  whicli  is  tho  garb  of  a  com- 
mon mm,  m\<\  not  fit  for  a  consul.    Only  majristratcs  mi<rht  with 
propriety  wear  the  ornament  of  Tyrian  purple,  and  violaceum.  In 
other  persons  it  was  considered  improper ;  and  hence  Crclius  was 
eenrared  for  wearing  the  genuine  purples,  Gk.  p.  CobI,  30.   But  as 
lozniy  increased  apaoe^  this  distinction  was  no  longer  obserred,  and 
not  only  were  borders  worn  of  the  best  pwplc,  but  even  whole 
garmeote  of  it   The  women  do  not  seem  crcr  to  hare  made  any 
diffBrenee  between  the  rarious  purples.   Vai.  Max.  ii  1,  6.  But 
OnHHT  iasoed  a  prohibitite  ediet,  Baet.  Cm,  42,  against  taneh^UcOm 
vmtu,  nM  mUB  permmU  M  cetalite  pergue  earlot  dk$i  which  was 
tepetted  by  Angostos.  Die.  Cms,  zlix.  16:  r^p  t§  M^ra  ri^ 
ikanpy^  I^I^Afa  SkXop  Sffm        fimiktvrSp  iMtvBm,    As  Hkoupyig  is 
tiie  same  as  kotemnu,  all  puiple^  or  genuine  purple^  Iiid.  ziz*  22»  we 
see  iliat  the  vse  of  the  garments  with  a  purple  border  was  not  for- 
bidden. Nero  modified  tliis  interdicti  forbidding  only  garments  of 
the  genuine  purple  (blatta) ;  Snet  Ntr,  82.  Women  also  were  liable 
to  a  severe  penalty  foot  inlHnging  the  rule,  and  merchants  were 
fbrbidden  to  sell  the  article.   But  this  distinction  soon  ceased 
again;  Lamprid.  Sev.  Alex,  40;  Vop.  Aurel.  46,  ut  blattms  tunicas 
matronce  haberent.  29,   The  purple  toga  and  robe  were  now  alone, 
forbidden ;  these  being  the  exclusive  insigniii  of  the  Emperor. 
Lactant.  iT.  7 :  indfimentum  purpurea  iiisu/m  re^jife  dignitatis.  The 
later  interdicts  only  applied  to  the  best  sorts  {blaHa),  named  mmrx 
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sarer,  or  adoraudf^,  which  were  produced  by  the  imperial  manu. 
factories ;  the  commoner  sorts  coutinued  to  be  allowed,  and  were 
sold  in  the  shops.    Cod.  xi.  8,  3;  Cod.  Theod.  x.  21,  3,  z.  18.] 

As  regards  the  maaofacturo  of  these  garmcDts^  it  is  genenilj 
•apposed  that  they  came  almost  ready  from  the  loom,  and  therefore 
were  without  Milura.  See  Schneid.  Ind.  ad  Scr,  M,  U.  s.  v.  tda; 
Beclunaon,  BeUr,  ir,  39;  Boettig.  Fviriwtm,  36»  and  ii.  100. 
This  assumptioiiy  howe?er,  seems  to  require  some  reskrieiioiis. 
With  respect  to  the  toga,  it  is  oontradioted  by  Qninotiliaiif  and  il 
aoems  eren  less  possible  in  the  case  of  the  jmbmiiIci/  and  if  we  look 
at  a  tunica,  the  upper  part  of  which  ooosiats  of  two  jmnmi^  wfaidi 
must  haro  been  fastened  together,  before  the  breast  and  badt  ooold 
be  corered,  we  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded  thai  it  could  a4  onee 
hare  been  woren  in  that  form.  The  mistake^  peihapSt  eonsista  la 
taking  what  sometimes  occurred  for  a  general  rule.  The  pieeos 
might  hare  been  wotch  on  purpose  for  each  separate  dress,  and 
first  become  perfect  garmaits  under  the  hands  of  the  ««ieMrtt,  ««•- 
HJm^  pc&mdarUf  whose  names  frequently  occur  in  the  lists  of  slares. 
[Spinning  and  weaving  were  performed  by  female  slaves,  who, 
originally,  did  this  in  the  atrium,  under  the  eye  and  with  tbo 
assistance  of  their  mistress.  above.  Later,  the  mistr^  seldom 
assisted,  Colum.  xii.  prsef.  9;  when  she  did,  it  was  thought  wortiiy 
of  special  commendation.  Orell.  4639,  lanifiea,  pia,  pudicxy.  4SoO. 
Auson.  Parent,  ii.  3,  xri.  3.  In  the  houses  of  the  great  then  was 
a  special  room,  tea^trimim,  or  itirtnnaj  where  the  female  »lavog 
worked,  under  tiic  surveillance  of  tiie  lanipendld,  also  l>inip€n3  siTva 
and  ianipendus.  TNnnpon.  JJig.  xxi7.  1,  31;  Alfen.  Dig.  xxxii.  I,  61 ; 
Cai.  XV,  1,  27.  See  the  instructive  passage  in  Sen.  Ep.  90:  Dum 
vult  describere  primum,  quemadmodum  alia  torqueantur  JUa,  alia  M 
moUi  solutoque  ducatUur,  deiiide  quemadmodum  tda  snqMniit  po** 
deribus  rectum  stamen  extendatf  qu$madmo4m»  eubtemen  ineertunij 
qmd  duritiam  utrimque  ewnprmmUi  tramm  remoUiat,  sprUka  ooire 
coganlur  et  jun^  Uactrimm  qttoque  orlMi  a  Bopientibm  dm  tnaswlaai, 
oUUuB  poBtea  npwium  hoe  mtU^^ 

Tela  jngo  joneta  est,  stamen  nceniit  mmdo. 
loaeritnr  mediom  ndito  mbtomen  aontii^ 
Quod  lato  ftriant  inMoti  pactine  dentii. 

Juv.  ix.  28;  Isid.  xix.  29;  Yates,  Tca^trin.  AntiquorumJ] 

The  Romans  knew  nothing  about  washhig  tfa^  clothes  at  their 
own  houses,  and  the  ladies  were  fkc  better  off  than  the  king^s 
daughter  Nausicaa.  The  whole  dress,  when  dirty,  was  handed  orer 
to  the  /uUop  whose  business  consisted,  besides  getting  up  dolhs 
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fteeh  from  (he  loom,  in  attending  to  the  scouring  of  those  which 
liad  been  worn,  lavare^  iwterpolare ;  hence  they  formed  an  important 
toUegium,  Fabretti,  Inscr,  278.  [Orell.  4056,  329i«  4091.]  Scboett- 
gen,  AfUiqu,iU»im  FtUlamm  :  Beckmann,  Beitr.  iv.  35.  The  remains 
of  a  JMtima  exoaTated  at  Pompeii,  the  walls  of  which  are  ooTered 
vifh  paintingii  relating  to  the  bnainoM  of  the  JvHonm,  are  more 
in^tmctiTe  than  all  the  panagoB  in  whioh  they  are  mentioned* 
They  are  given  in  the  Jfiit,  Borb.  ir.  t.  4Q»  SOp  and  partly  in  GeU'a 
Pamp0kma,  ii.  01, 

.  hi  the  lower  part  of  one  of  theie  piettiree  we  see  in  a  line^  in 
Ibor  nichesy  inch  aa  are  to  be  found  for  a  like  pui  ijose  in  the  bnild> 
iqg»  three  boya  and  an  adult  standing  in  tnbfl»  for  the  purpose  of 
pitvif)  lug,  by  treading  with  their  foot,  aUennU  peeUbus,  the  dotliOB 
placed  in  them.  As  iiie  andents  were  not  aequaiqted  with  the  use 
of  regular  soap,  they  employed  in  place  of  the  lixivium  another 
alkali,  with  which  the  greasy  dirt  contained  in  the  clothes  com- 
bined, and  by  this  means  became  dissolved.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
7iitrum,  whicli  was  often  used,  and  uf  which  Fliiiy  treats,  xxx'u  10. 
But  the  cheapest  means  was  urine,  which  was  therefore,  as  is  well 
known,  chiefly  used.  The  clothes  were  put  in  this  mixed  with 
water,  and  then  stamped  upon  witii  the  feet;  tiiis  proress  was  per- 
formed by  older  persons,  whilst  boys  lifted  the  clothes  out  of  the 
tubs.  Above  these,  in  a  second  coinpartineiit,  we  see  the  next  part 
of  tho  process.  On  a  pole,  hanging  on  strings,  a  white  tunica  is 
stretched,  and  one  of  tho  fuUones  is  manipulating  it  with  a  card  or 
brushy  Tery  like  a  horie-bniBhy  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  it  up 
again,  and  giving  it  a  nap.  To  the  rights  a  second  ia  bringing  a 
round  frame,  with  wide  bars  like  a  hen-coop,  which  hangs  over  hira, 
and  through  which  his  head  ia  stuck,  whilst  in  his  left  hand  lie 
oaniea  a  Teasel  with  handlea;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
pnrpoae  for  wliich  this  apparatus  was  designed.  The  white  gar. 
ments  after  being  washed,  were  Tapoured  with  brimstone*  and  they 
were  atretolied  on  the  firame  wliilst  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  the 
aolphnr  beneatlL  Whether  the  sulphur  was  so  erolved  in  the 
Teasel  wliioh  the  woricman  carried,  or  whether  it  ooutained  water, 
»  with  which  the  dotlies  were  sprinkled  1>efore  being  subjected  to  the 
brimstone^  we  shall  not  attempt  to  determine.  To  the  left  sits  an 
oddish  well-dressed  woman,  who  seems  to  be  examining  a  piece  of 
doth,  wliich  a  young  woiltwoman  has  brought  to  her.  The  golden 
hair-net  whidi  she  wears,  the  necklace  and  the  armlets  with  two 
green  stones,  shew  that  she  is  one  of  the  more  important  personages 
iu  tho  fullouia.    It  i&  remaikable  that  tiio  young  man  carrying  tho 
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frame  wears  an  oiive-garland,  and  aboTO  him  on  the  frame  liti  an. 
owL    This  must  relate  to  Mincnra. 

On  a  second  wall  wo  see,  in  (he  lower  part,  a  yomig  man  In  • 
groen  timi«a»  giring  a  dreit  or  pleoe  ol  oMi  to  a  woman  wearing  a 
graen  midor-garmcnt,  and  OTer  ii  a  yellow  one  widi  rod  serpentiae 
■Cripes*  To  her  site  a  Moond  female  figmiB  a  white  tiiBie% 
who  appem  to  bo  claenliig  a  card,  or  otiier  simHw  iariviuB«ii» 
Above  them  Mrvmt  pleoet  of  eloth  ero  wwpeaded  om  two  poiei. 

Leatly«  hi  the  compartment  abofo  ii  a  ffteaft  pMt  wiA  taa 
aorewi,  to  give  the  dtomea  the  liniihing  toaob.  In  thk  maanwr  all 
the  dronot  were  prepared,  but  the  cokrared  ones  had,  of  oouae^  ia 
maoy  laqpeoti  to  andefgo  a  dUforent  treatemi^  ^oomp*  Fliiijj^  mr* 
17)5  and  thai  thej  were  retarned  to  their  powmow  with  a  awr 
gloM.  A  garment  wkm  cmoe  wathed  didDo4»of  oomse,  pomem  the 
sameTaloe.  Henoe  the  dispmat^  of  TrinialebkH  in  BeCrau 
■aye:  Vmtimmita  msa^aeembUoria  pmrdiditf  ^ag mUd  makM  9m  tHimm 
quidmn  donaioerat,  T^ria  Hne  dubio  9ed  jam  mmd  lota«-  on  whhh 
Burmann  quotes  Lamprid.  Hdiog.  26:  LvnUamm  loktm  mmqwam 
attigity  meiidicos  dic^m  qui  Unteis  htis  nt^titur.  So  also  Martial,  r. 
II,  hta  ter^  quater^  togoy  as  considered  a  poor  present. 
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fYlHS  raitAtt  between  the  gfanplioity  of  eetlier  tune^  and  tlie 
X  relfaied  Innsy  of  a  liier  period,  appealed  most  tti^^ 
perhaps  ai  tbe  taUe.  Tlie  joodigaUty  of  its  equipments  were  vltl^ 
mateiy  made  not  only  with  tbe  view  of  indulging  the  palate  bj  iha 
eboiceet  daix^es,  but  also  from  a  deiire  of  obtaining  the  rarmt 
«iifile8»  at  wbatoFer  pfioe.  Thete  were  heaped  up  in  diahei»  wilh- 
out  any  regard  to  their  bdng  agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  simply 
because  they  imparted  an  additional  splendour  to  the  banquet,  on 
account  of  the  immense  sums  they  had  cost.  Besides  which,  tho 
grand  object  of  tho  KomaTi  [jourmands  was  not  merely  to  oat 
d&iutiW,  but  as  nuicli  ;is  possible ;  and  tiiuy  sought  to  increase  their 
capacity  for  so  doing  by  the  most  unnatural  means.  The  golden 
saving,  Tl  faut  manger  pour  vrvre,  et  n</n  pa$  mvre  pour  manger,  was 
precisely  inverted  nt  Konie;.  As  such  importance  was  attached  to 
evorythinir  relating  to  tho  table,  there  is  naturally  no  lack  of  mate- 
rials for  a  description  of  tho  haluta  connected  with  it;  and  several 
writers  not  only  take  pleasure  in  reverting  fro<juently  to  the  sub- 
ject, bat  have  also  left  us  detailed  accounts  of  grand  banquets, 
fiinddi,  AntiqmUOm  Convivales;  Ciaoeoniai  and  Ursinus,  De  Tru 
eUmog  Buiengenis,  De  Convivmf  are  the  moat  oomplete  writioga 
thereon ;  but  we  shall  pay  little  regard  to  thero»  as  thej  axe  rather 
confused  masses  of  ooUected  pa^ag^  ihm  InM  e^fioiitioiis,  and 
alao  abound  with  errors.  In  addition  to  theae^  are  Meierotto,  UMmf 
SiUm  umd  Ldbemmf  tkr  Mmtrf  Wustemamiy  PaL  da  Seamnuf 
b«t  the  beii  oonpihitMm  is  that  of  ProtoMor  Bihr»  In  Orenaer'a 
Jbrki,  407.  We  ahall  here  treat  ebiefly  of  the  meals  at  dlffereiit 
times  of  die  day,  and  make  the  arrangement  of  the  trielinimn«  the 
diaoMsslon  of  the  vteDsOs,  and  wmes^  tiie  suljeets  cf  particidar 
artifllfiB. 

it  is  ospedally  necessary  to  make  a  clear  distinetion  between 
tbe  later  and  the  earlier  periods,  in  whlch»  aooordinji;  to  the  testi- 
moniea  cf  writers,  the  principal  article  of  food  was  a  gruel,  puli, 
/or,  odor.    Varro,  de  L.  L,  y.  22,  De  vktu  antiquktima  puUg  Plin. 

xviii.  8, 19,  Pulte,  non  pane  virisse  longo  tempore  Romanes  tnant/esllim ; 

comp.  Val.  Max.  ii.  5,  6.    Juvenal  (xiv.  170)  also  sa^s; 

sed  magni«  fratrihua  horum 
A  aerobe  vel  sulco  reUeuutibiu  altera  coena 
AinpUor  tt  gvaadis  ftunabaot  paltibns  oUb* 
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And  it  appears  also  to  have  been  in  a  later  period  a  common  dish 
at  the  fiugal  board.  Mart.  v.  78,  9,  pultem  niveam  premens  botelhiSt 
and  the  principai  soBtenaaco  of  the  lower  cImboIj  to  wbidi  Mart 

Imbue  plebeiaa  Cluiinis  puitibus  oUaa. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  passage  that  the  puis  was  the 
national  food  of  Etraria  (Ott  MOller,  Etrutk.  L  234),  and  it  was 
only  called  c2iiitna»  because  the  far  c2uiyiiMR»  whidi  was  tihe  bait 
and  whitest  grain,  waa  especially  used  for  this  purpose.  It  ia  veiy 
probable^  howerer,  that  this  dish  was  commonly  eaten  througli  tfie 
greater  part  of  Italy.  [See  Hauthal  ad  Psrt.  p.  183.]  In  addhion 
to  puis,  green  vegetables  {oUra)»  and  legumes  {Ugmiima},  were  fte- 
quently  used,  and  flesh  but  sparingly. 

But  sacrifices  themselves,  and  the  public  banquets,  eomm  poptt* 
kuret  (Plant  THn.  U.  4,  69),  by  degrees  led  to  the  introdnctkm  of 
better  meals,  and  the  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  foreign^  no 
doubt  also  exercised  an  intlueiiee.  Tliis  became  manifest  chiefly 
after  the  wara  in  Asia,  a.u.c.  6ti3.  In  earlier  timco  no  private 
cooks  were  kept,  there  beins:  no  occupation  fur  them.  Plin.  xvi'ii. 
11,  2S :  jVec  omjiwh  vera  haUbant  in  servitiis  eosque  ex  mncdio  cort' 
duccbunt.  And  suili  we  find  to  be  tho  case  almcwt  universally  ia 
Plautus.  On  tho  contrary,  Livy,  in  the  passage  already  often  men- 
tioned (xxxix.  6),  concerning  tho  luxury  which  was  introduced  lVi»m 
Asia,  says :  epulcd  qtioque  ipm  et  ctmi  et  »mntu  wijore  apparari  cj^ptfE : 
turn  eoquus,  vilissimum  antiquis  manciptum  et  atstimatione  et  mu  in 
pretio  esM  et  qtwd  ministerium  fuerat,  art  haheri  ecepta.  Until  the 
year  580,  no  prirate  baker  also  was  kept»  nor  did  any  foUow  the 
trade  of  bakers.  Plin.  supra:  Puton$  Ramos  non  funr  ad  Perticmm 
usque  bellvm,  annw  ab  Urbe  condUa  mper  DLXXX.  Ipm  pmmm 
facldKint  Qiiiriteif  m%d%erumqvi0  id  cpuM  srol,  s»0iil  sfiMt  mMe  in 
plwrimit  penftum.  [In  the  country,  eren  at  a  later  period,  women 
and  slaTSs  had  to  do  the  baking.  Ulp.  Dig,  szziil.  7f  18  s  comp.  Sen. 
Ep.  90.]  And  a  ferse  in  Plautus,  Ad,  ii.  9, 4,  where  the  mricpim  is 
mentioned,  might  hare  been  considered  spurious,  had  not  AAens 
d^ito  informed  nss  oo^vot  tmnpanm  loiifiori&tti  coqmteXlMm^pitf^ 
mqm  loirtiitn  tott  qui  far  |Mnse(aiil  fiomtnafvM.  Vairo^  Us  wif.  pt^ 
Ham.  In  Nbn.  ii.  64S.  Nee  pkierie  nomen  erai,  mei  fm  rmijkt 
pineebaL  But  In  YattoV  time^  sklilkd  piOt^ree  fstehed  inmieBBe 
priceSf  as  we  see  fh>m  the  flragmeni  of  his  satire  wt/A  iUopJcrmt  in 
Goll.  XV.  19. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  art  of  cookery,  and  taste  for  d^- 

cacioB,  seem  to  have  made  considerable  advances  in  Rome,  as  early 
ii8  the  time  of  PlautuB,  as  wo  see  from  Aul,  ii.    ;  Capt.  iv.  2 Mil. 
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liL  1 ;  .Cbffv.  iL  3;  JfrncMAm.  i.  1 ;  /Vm.  i.  8.  These  pasBagee  were 
doabilesB  written  in  allusion  to  Boman  liabits,  and  tlie  longing  of 
the  parasites  would  otherwise  hare  been  der^d  of  meaning, 

Li  considering  a  later  period,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
various  meals  which  were  taken  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and 
thence  the  expressions*  jeaiaeuiumf  prcmdium,  wurwdot  ecena,  vet- 
pema,  will  reqube  explanation,  [pio  Cass.  Izt.  4.  iKparhaa^ — 
Api(rnj<r€u — fktwpw — nmi6pwta.  Pint.  £Rymp.  riii.  6;  Suet.  VU,  13> 
jmkteulaj  prandich  e(mat,  ccmmktaHonetJ] 

Jentctculumf  also  jantateulmnf  was  the  name  of  the  first  meal, 
^teii  early  in  the  morning,  [in  ancient  times  silatum,  quia  jejuni 
vinum  sili  conditum  ante  meridiem  absorhcbant.l  Isidor,  Oriy.  xx.  2, 
10:  Ji'.nt'tcnlum  est  primus  cibus,  quo  jejunium  solvitur,  undc  e(  nr/n- 
cupotum  Nirjidius:  Nos  ipsi  jtptniajantaculis  levibus  solviru  uis.  The 
questions,  at  what  hour  this  iiieai  took  place,  what  it  consisted  of, 
and  whether  it  was  j^eiierally  adopted  by  peiboiia  of  all  agts,  are 
dithcuU  of  answer,  since  the  matter  is  seldom  mentioned,  and  then 
in  a  chance  manner.  Salmas.  ad  Voj>h'\  Tacit.  11,  615,  af?snmes 
the  usual  time  to  have  been  the  tliird  or  fourth  hour,  but  yet  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  any  fixed  time  was  general,  it  probably 
having  been  regulated  according  to  each  person's  wants,  and  the 
hour  at  which  ho  rose.  Hence  it  was  not  always  taken  before 
going  out  of  the  hoosot  but  when  they  felt  the  want  of  it,  and  even 
in  goin::  along,  as  Saumaise  has  shewn*  and  from  him  wo  may 
gather  of  wlmt  it  consisted.  Genendly  it  was  brcnd,  seasoned  with 
aalt»  or  some  other  condiment,  and  eaten  with  dried  grapes,  oliTeSy 
cheese^  and  so  forth.  Yopiscus  says  of  Tacitus  (c.  ll):  Panem 
nki  ikcum  nunquam  comedtt  mmdemgue  §aU  aiqm  alii$  rdm  ecndu 
turn,  which  is  rightly  referred  by  Saumaise  to  the  jmUacuhm,  So 
speaks  Seneea  too  of  his  frugality  {Epist,  82):  Poms  deinde  nccw» 
M  mm  msNMi  pratMlNiin,  jwtt  qwd  non  mukU  taiwrndm  mamm$  where 
jNMMs  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  of  pramdiiim.  Others  took 
milk  and  eggs  beside^f  and  imiinim.  Lamprid.  Aim.  8eo*  80.  This 
passage  seems  to  shew  that  the  use  of  the  jMitacMlmn  was  not  con- 
lined  to  children  and  weakly  penons»  and  there  is  no  necessity  to 
draw  inferences  for  the  Roman  custom  from  Plutarch^  Eustathiusi 
and  Didymos,  The  passages  commonly  quoted.  Mart.  sir.  223» 
Jentacula: 

Snigite;  jam  Tcndit  pneris  Jentsoila  ^itor, 
Cilttiitmim  loiuuit  umUqne  lods  atw; 

and  Plaut.  {Tmc.  ii.  7,  38),  hujus  pater  pueri  illie  tt$;  usque  ad 
jentaculum  jussit  a//,  do  not  justify  any  such  conclusion ;  for  in 
Martial,  it  is  evident  from  ihe  Leiuma,  jenUJiculum,  that  a  pui  ticulor 
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Und  of  pMfcry  whioh  senred  for  the  boyif  breakfast*  is  mnnt.  StSl 
ktt  pfoof  lies  in  the  worchi  of  PlButoBs  for  aitn  ocf  jftOmewhm 
meaiifly  to  bring  up  to  that  time  when  the  child  is  no  tonger  M 
with  bni  can  partake  with  others  of  the  ordinary  jmtaaiktm. 
On  the  other  hand,  VtteOins  (Snat*  7)  aaks  of  the  aoldten  who 
meet  liimi  ytmM  jentattentf  and  Bfaitlal  saja  to  Gnctltanoiy  wlie 
eamo  as  early  aa  the  fifth  hour  to  the  prandnnn,  (Tiii.  07) : 
Mum  vwi  potinsy  Bin  ov  ts  <|iiiiita  mofftor? 
Vt  jtntM  9&rOf  Cmdtkuim,  ftob. 

Comp.  alao  Appul.  Met,  i.  60.    We  may  therefbre  awumc  tiiat 

such  a  breakout  was  generally  adopted  soliPMdb  jejmmoy  tboi^b 
many  might  haTe  omitted  it  in  the  same  way  as  others  abstained 
from  the  prandium. 

The  prandium  was  not  so  much  a  brcaki;ist  as  tlie  proper  mid- 
day meal,  though  it,  too,  was  only  looked  ujxm  as  a  preliminary 
repast,  while  the  more  bounteous  i^cnxa  aj  ptjared  in  the  back- 
ground. [The  early  meal  of  soldiers  belore  the  battle  wa«  jh) 
called,  Isid.  xx.  2;  Liv.  xxviii.  14.]  There  can  hr  no  doubt  aiK»ut 
the  time  at  which  it  t^>ok  place;  it  was  the  sixth  Imui-,  ^vhciicc  in 
Martial  (iv.  H),  !te.rfa  <pii>f<  Irrms;  consequently  about  mid-day:  but 
this  docs  not  not  essarily  imply  that  it  did  not  eonmience  till  tl*e 
beginuing  of  the  seventh  hour;  for  we  read  in  Suet.  CkmtL  $4: 
B^itianu  m»idianuqm  adeo  dtlectab<ttur,  m  Miam  prima  htCB  md 
tpectaculum  detcenderet,  U  msriclM^  dhni$$o  ad  prandium  popmh, 
ptrmdertt.  So  that  the  expression  mtridiUi  is  not  to  be  taken  an 
literally*  and  mid-day  might  doubtless  arriye  during  the  gamea. 
Many  persons  might»  however,  begin  eariiery  aa  fiatnrio  (in  Plant 
Pen,  i.  Zf  33)  aoawers  Toxilus :  Atmtt  pasm  mans  art.  CSeero  anya 
of  Antony  (PAO.  it  41):  06  kom  fsnie  6MofHr/  and  people 
generally  ragnlated  the  meal  aeeocding  to  eironmataneeab  aa  Henee 
on  the  Journey  (Sbf .  t  6»  25X  who  would  acareety  wah  fiir  the 
sixth  hour.  The  aayii%  of  PanlL  p.  228:  Prandiimm  ae  Ormm 
wpoMwp  mi  dwfnm;  «Mas  aMrtdiaimm  cSmm  ccmam  vomAmi, 
▼ery  well  with  hla  aeoount  of  the  ccma.  He  meant  to  say  him% 
that  the  name  (premdmm)  waa»  at  a  later  period,  uaed  for  H  (te 
mid-day  mealX  and  thai  formarly  the  eiXm»  mmMmm§  waa  called 
ooma.  [So  abo  Plut  Syfnpo$,  TiiL  6,  5 ;  Suet.  Oot.  78,  jposr  eOmm 
miridiamm ;  Tac.  Aim,  ziT.  %  medio  die,'] 

The  loss  common  term,  merenda,  appears  to  denote  the  same 
thing  as  prandium.  Non.  i.  118 ;  Test,  ir.ro.  xi,  [)'2 ;  Isid.  Ori-j. 
XX.  2,  12.  Merenda  est  cibics,  qui  declinanie  die  sumitur^  (/U'Tsi  pc^st 
meridiem  edenda  et  proxima  ccmm,  Unde  et  auttromia  a  quH^vfdirm 
vocaruur.    Wiiat  time  Isidorus  meant  is  not  so  easily  told,  lor 
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between  prandium  and  coena  there  is  no  placo  for  roorenda.  But 
Ihe  promulmt  belonged  to  the  coena  itself.  [Ferfaji|»ft  he  meant  an 
evening  meal,  which  might  be  taken  by  way  of  exception.]  In 
Galpnni.  8ie.  JSd,  t.  60^  we  odrtainly  hare 

TiRiBi  qU  dwdifl  jam  nona  tepeeocn  tola 
IiMlpi«l^  MnaqiM  tidabkar  hoca  matandit. 
Bum  paaea  grcgaa. 

But  this  is  of  sheep,  and  merenda  denotes  meal-time  generally. 
But  we  Leather  that  the  word  denotes  the  prandium,  without  the 
explanations  of  the  ^grammarians,  from  a  letter  of  Marc.  Aur.  in 
Pronto,  iv.  6:  Demde  ad  merendam  itum.  Qftid  me  censes  pran- 
dissef  Pants  Uintulum.  Ah  hoi\t  siwta  domum  rtdimns,  where  me- 
rethda  and  pr<iii>Jlum  are  used  as  synonymes,  and  the  time  is  before 
mid-day.  Further^  in  Plant.  Most,  It.  2,  b^,  Theuropides  says  to 
Phaniflcus : 

Videsis,  ne  forte  ad  merendam  qnnpiam  devorteria, 
Atqoe  ibi  meliuacule,  quam  satis  fuerit,  btbens. 

Simo  had  shortly  before  oome  from  the  pnadlmn.  Aa  regards  the 
e^rmologyy  Isidor.  dtes  a  second  passage :  Mtrum  hsmc  0$  merenda^ 
quod  amUqmhu  tef  Ismpom  pumi  optrarnt,  qmbui{f)  pamt  maruB 
dabaiur^  ete.  How  little  mshie  is  to  be  attached  to  siieh  attempts 
ai  guesdng  the  derivation  of  a  word,  is  at  once  apparent 

We  learn  fh>m  Plantos  (Mmaehm,  L  3,  26)  of  what  the  priiu 
dimn  oonsiBted.  Fhndromns  (Cure.  ii.  844)  mentions:  Pumam^ 
abdonm,  mmmh  mtU  g^andkm.  It  consisted  of  warm  as  well  as 
eoM  dishes;  frequently  of  the  remains  of  the  coena  of  the  previous 
day,  reUquice,  Cfure.  snpra;  Pers.  i.  3,  26.  Cale/ieri  jussi  reliqtiias; 
and  to  which  the  parasite  adds :  Pemam  quidem  jus  est  apponi  fri- 
gidam  postridie.  In  later  times  they  were  not  satisfied  with  these 
dishes,  but  oleray  fish,  eggb,  ^c,  wrio  a  Ided,  and  mulsum,  [Cic.  />. 
Clu,  joins  praiiderc  and  mulsum, J  wine,  and  especially  the  seduc- 
tive coWb  were  dnmk  witli  it.  Many  frugal  people  took,  however, 
a  very  simple  prandium,  as  the  elder  Pliny.  Plin.  Epist.  iii.  5,  10. 
Seneca  called  this  a  prandium  sine  mensa  post  quod  rum  sunt  lavandce 
mantis. 

The  principal  meal  was  the  last  in  tlio  day,  co>na,  [dfirrvov,  Plut. 
f6.];  but  whether  this  applies  to  the  most  ancioTit  times,  may  seem 
doubtful,  aeeordiiiL^  to  Festus,  Ej'*'.  iii.  41 ;  Or/uf  npud  antiquos 
dUcebaturf  quodntmr  est  pr  i ndiums  vespmin,  qu'im  vunr  crrnam  ap- 
pellwnus,  xrii.  149,  and  xix.  167.  If  the  derivation  given  by  Ind. 
Orig.  XX,  11,  24,  coena  vacatur  a  commwnione  veseentium ;  itoivdv 
fitifpe  GrcBoi  communB  dicuntf  be  oorreot^  (and  it  is  more  probable 
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than  from  Snlvrj),  this  n:oal,  whether  later  or  earlier,  mmt  alwav^  be 
consideml  a  principal  one.  If  the  name  tc^mE  be  oorrecty  it  bad 
not  a  Greek  derivation  at  all. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  account,  which  refers  to  a  periml 
Mohiog  £u*  beyond  all  written  memorials,  tbo  proper  time  of  the 
ccena  was  about  halfway  between  mid-day  and  Bun.8et»  i.  e.  the 
ninth  hour;  but  as  this,  In  winter,  began  at  half- past  one^  the  time 
for  l  usinem  wouid  have  been  too  much  broken  in  upon  thenbj, 
and  the  ecena  was  then  deferred  till  an  hour  later,  bj  which  means 
it  was  brought  to  about  the  same  time  -.  for  in  summer  the  ninth 
began  at  2  his.  31min.»  and  the  tenth,  in  winter,  2hr8.  ISmin. 
Plmy  (JSTpisf.  til  1, 8)  says  of  Spnrinna:  UU  hora  baUnd  nmntiaia 
est, — ett  anUem  hiem  nomhCBtiaU  oetava — in  9oUi  ti  caret  vtmOfOtmbm-^ 
lai  nudm.  Lotua  oceubaL  The  ninth  is  generslly  named  as  the 
hour  of  the  ccena.  Cic.  Fern,  iz.  20;  Martial  in  his  division  of  the 
day.  lY.  8>  6: 

Impent  esstmotot  frangen  nooa  tonw. 

Of  coui*se  the  time  is  only  reckoned  approximately,  and  no  doubt, 
when  busy,  tboy  dined  later.  Mart.  vii.  61,  11.  Many,  on  the 
contrary,  began  the  meal  earlier  than  the  ninth  hour,  r^rnare  de 
die;  Mitsch.  n^l  Ilvr.  Od.  i.  1,  lu ;  Uupcrt.  ad  Juv.  i.  4U  ;  when  pro- 
tracted till  lato  ill  the  Tiiirht,  or  till  morning,  they  were  said,  cctnare 
in  lucerti.  [Mart.  i.  29,  ui  lucein  bihit.]  Such  convivia  were  called, 
in  both  cases,  tempfntiva.  [Cic.  p.  Mur.  C,  te)nf>f',<fim  convimi.] 
Even  with  the  more  frnirnl  people,  the  ooena  was  of  pretty  long 
duration.  Pliny  (Epi^f.  iii.  o,  13)  udinirini;  his  uncle's  extnior<anary 
porsimonia  /<7/«/>or/5,  says :  SHroehat  cenPtfc  ff  rrfn<f  htr,' ;  hieuit  intra 
priin<t>ii  noctis.  This  left  about  three  houns  for  tlie  nieal,  and  yet 
even  such  instances  were  rare.  As  business  was  quite  over,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  day  belonged  to  recreation,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  curtailing  the  meal. 

The  coena  consisteti  of  three  parts:  1.  Oustua  (gustatio),  or  pro- 
muhis;  2.  yerew/o,  dittcrcnt  courses ;  3.  mnisce  secHndce,  The  gustus, 
says  Petronius  (21,  31),  contained  dishes  designe<l  more  to  excite 
than  to  satisfy  hunger ;  all  sorts  of  veg^hles  to  help  digestion,  as 
lactuca,  Mart.  xir.  14 : 

Clraders  qiu»  oosnis  laetaea  idlebat  avorom. 
Die  mihi,  our  nostias  inoliost  IHa  dapM. 

See  Heuidorf,  on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  69,  Also^  shell  and  other  fish* 
easy  of  digestion,  with  piquant  sauees,  and  so  forth.  The  sup. 
position  that  the  meal  h^gan  witii  eggs,  whence  Aeron,  on  Hor.  So*. 
\,  S6,  explains  the  proTerb,  ab  mo  ad  wutta,  agrees  very  well  with 
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Cic.  Fam.  ix.  20,  Tntegram  famem  ad  mmm  iifefroi  wlia  meant  thai 
bis  huqger  Uusts  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Petnm.  88,  the 
otNi  jpotfoimMi  aleo  belong  to  the  gnstatio;  and  Mart  zii  19,  lajs; 

In  thennb  iomit  laotnaw,  or*,  laoertmn. 
This  ivai  a  gostn^,  which  many  took  immediately  after  bathing. 
AppoL  Jf«(.  is.  p.  656.   [Plin.  Ep,  i.  15:  PmnOm  tramx  laetuctB 
mn^ulmt  coehhm  ienuB,  ova  hma,   Varro^  B,  B.  i.  2.] 

They  also  generally  took  mubiim  (see  tlie  Exoonos  on  1%$ 
Drmktjt  as  wine  was  tJiong^t  too  heating  for  the  empty  stomach* 
Hor.  Sai»  ii.  4, 24 : 

▲nlklhii  flMrtf  ndiealMt  wuSU  Fdsmo 
MendoM,  quoniim  wnii  oommlttm  tvoSm 
Nil  idii  Im  4«Mt$  knl  pnMordla  nidio 
FndnArit  mtUtis. 

The  gutns  was  called  jmnmilRt/  but  not  because  the  Tiands  were 
taken  before  the  mnlsom*  but  because  they,  with  it»  fbrmed  the 
whet.  In  the  same  sense  Martial  says»  wpotrbfttw,  instead  of  gusUMrt. 

The  c«0na»  in  a  stricter  sense^  consisted  of  sevenl  removes :  .nw*- 
cuio,  [also  caUed  mtMiisl  named  f>rifiui,  aUtra,  iertia  eoana,  followed. 
Mart  7d.  31.  In  earlier  times  people  were  satisfied  with  two  re- 
mores,  (OMOk  in  Serr.  on  Tifg.  jEn.  i.  687);  afterwards  there  wero 
generally  thrse^  the  chief  dish,  capui  eastm  (Mart  x.  31),  being 
placed  in  the  centre;  but  they  did  not  stop  there;  and  JuTenal's 
words  (i.  94)  are  well  known:  Qntt  JiraUa  mfikm  mor$^  ecenavit 
anfUMf  [Suet.  Oct.  74:  Comam  temiiJkrmUi  ami  quam  abtmdantis- 
nme  $mit  prceb^t.]  There  was  nerer  a  lack  of  the  dessert,  mensce 
geeundcBf  which  consisted  of  pastry,  bellaria  (Gell.  xiii.  II),  fresh 
and  dried  fruit,  [Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  37],  and  of  diBhes  made  only 
to  bo  looked  at,  and  called  by  the  Grecian  name  cpideipnide^. 
Mart.  xi.  31;  Pctron.  (jl>,  \or  imponienta;  Paul.  p.  108,  ^ua»i  tm- 
ponimenta^  quce  post  cmnam  mentis  impoiiebant.] 

By  tlio  expression  crnim  re/^ta,  is  meant  a  full  meal  of  this  sort, 
ab  ovo  mque  ad  mala,  but  it  is  obscure,  and  opposed  to  the  sporiula, 
[See  above,  and  Snot.  Oct.  74;  Vesp.  19.]  Other  expressions,  as 
dubia,  jntra,  belong  only  to  particular  cases.  [Before  entering 
into  a  brief  survey  of  the  chief  dishes,]  we  will  giro  some  pas- 
sages on  the  subject.  Firstly,  a  simple  meal  is  described,  in  Mart. 
X.  48: 

irixoneraturaa  vcntrem  milii  villica  malvas 
Attnlit  0t  ntfias,  qiiii  hsbtt  hortns,  opes, 

In  qollnis  wt  laetuM  Mdaw  fit  taotite  pqcmm; 
N«e  dMtt  rnotatiiz  iirantii%  ii«o  hMba  niaz. 

Secta  oorooalntnt  mtatos  ova  laoeiioi^ 
Et  ma^om  tbynni  de  Hie  iiioifln  erit* 

[OAL.]  20 
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Custus  in  hU.    Una  ponetur  cannula  meota, 

Hu,'dus  inliumaui  rapCus  ab  ore  luj)i, 
Et  qu.T  lion  egeant  ferro  structoris  ofella^, 

Et  fab^  fabromm,  prototonuque  rodet. 
PoUot  ad  htto  coBniiqm  trOnu  jam  fMma  •npentes 

Addatof  I  nihiiii  mitla  pona  dabo* 

And  one  Btill  Diore  eimple  in  v.  78 : 

Jion  deenint  tibi,  si  voles  irpoTTLtniv, 

\'\\efi  Capimdocaa  gravesqae  porri. 
Divisis  c>])iiitn  latebit  ovis, 

Pouetur  digitts  tenendoa  anctis 
Kigra  andknliis  Ttrana  patella, 

Algentem  nodo  qui  nUqait  lioHnm, 
Et  pultam  nivaaiD  pfaneat  botallai, 

£t  paDana  ftba  cum  rabaata  laido. 
ManHB  manera  ai  roles  secaad% 

Ifaroantw  tibi  porrigeotor  vm. 

ThB  lint  ihne  lines  contain  Uie  gnstai;  pomn  it  s«id  of  llie  lor- 
oiiliim.  Ooanp.  xL  62.  [Lneiany  IMpk*  6.]  An  aooooni  of  » 
grand  ccma  pontificaUt,  aboot  the  middle  of  the  period  of  the 
Bepublic^  will  be  found  in  MMtMwtf  ii.  9:  Coma  hm  JkUs  JmU 
MnMNw  adUnot,  ottmu  crudait  qmnOum  vettmi,  ptioridat,  9phomi§ik$, 
tturdmif  <uparago$.  Subim  gaUinum  aUUemf  paimam  otirtewumf 
pdoHdum^  bakmo§  nigroa,  htUanoi  oAof ;  Umim  lynAtmcKlot,  glyet^ 
niainda§9  iHneot,  /icedulat,  l%iimbo9  caprugineoi,  aprugnM,  <iMUia  «v 
/mitM  nwchOa,  fiMMa$,  mmrkm  «t  pufywrai.  In  cma  fiimfna, 
rineiptU  aprugrmmf  paHnam  pitemn,  pa^nam  tumitm,  mate»,  quer^ 
cedulas  dixcu,  leporeit  altUia  omo,  ami/lumy  panes  PiceiUis,  The 
gu^ts  amounted  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons  in  all. 

Much  about  the  usual  dishes  is  to  be  fouud  in  HeindorTs  notes 
on  Horace,  and  Wustemann's  Pal.  d.  Scaur.  [S 
We  bhall  hero  follow  Horace,  Martial,  Jurenal,  Macrobius,  and 
Pliny,  [Plautus  likcwiso  inontions  several  diehesl,  wiLliout  referriug 
to  the  roceipt-buuk  of  Apicius,  [or  to  the  unuiiiunil  cr'^nriandiiing 
of  a  later  a^o,  (porterUa  luxuria>.  Sen.  Ep.  110,  luarus  t,i.  ,  ' .  Tacit. 
Ann,  iii.  55),  when  innumerable  delicacies  were  pr<M  un  d  from 
distant  lamls  at  an  enormous  cost:  a  state  of  debauclierv  whi<d] 
was  but  lit  tlo  curtailed  by  the  numerous  sumptuary  laws.  Comp. 
Sen.  Cons,  ad  Alb.  10.  ep,  78,  95,  114;  Cans,  ad  Hdv.  9:  Suet.  Vlt 
13;  Lamprid.  Hdiog.  IP,  23:  Eutrop.  rii.  18;  Dio  Cass.  ixT.  3^ 
Coltim.  protf*  de  kort.  ciUiu;  Pacati,  Paneg,  Tkeod,  14. 
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were  a  chief  object  of  Roman  epicurism,  though  sereral  sorts  also 
■eired  as  the  poor  man's  staple  of  subsistence;  e;^.]  Lotc^rtuMt  a 
vary  common  and  not  particularly  esteemed  sea-ibb,  which  on  this 
aceonni  fa  often  hitioduoed  m  mentionhig  a  simple  meal»  as  JuTen. 
sir.  184;  Mart.  tU.  78.  It  was  eaten  with  ^gga»  chopped  small, 
and  me^  which  were  placed  either  round  or  upon  it»  (Mart»  x. 

fleefa  eonmabant  mtatot  m  koertoi^ 

as  the  cyMuMy  salted  slices  of  a  flsh  of  the  pclamiidM  species,  (Mart. 
T.  78,  5),  also  a  cheap  dish*  whence  they  are  mentioned  tc^ether. 
Mjsrtzi.  27. 

[The  mwna  or  mena,  C'lc.  de  Fin.  ii.  28,  was  little  ralued ;  as 
also  the  sepioh  and  lepds.  Plaut.  Cns.  ii.  8,67.  At  Venice  the  little 

yobius  was  a,  favourite  dish.  Mart.  xii.  88,  Col.  viii.  17.  Of  the 
tnugilis  vFe  know  little,  riiu.  ix.  17,  2G.  Col.  viii.  10;  Mart.  x.  30. 
Scrgius  ^vas  called  after  the  aurata,  or  orata  (Goldbrasse),  froui  Iiis 
fonduess  for  this  fish.  Maerob.  ii.  11 ;  Col.  viii.  16;  Vano  12.  R.  iii. 
3;  Plin.  ix.  16,25.  But  800  Fes t lis,  v.  orat>i,  p.  182.  Those  from 
the  Lucrine  lake  were  the  best.  Mart.  xiii.  yo.]  Tlio  mul/us  [sea- 
barbel,  hence  called  barbatuSf  Cic.  a^I  Att.  ii.  1  ;  Par  '  i.  v.  2]  was 
one  of  the  most  favourite  and  oxponsivc  fislirs,  and  in  m cri'io*]  in 
value  according  to  its  ?tz(»,  and  to  an  alraost  incredible"  amount,  duo 
of  six  pounds  having  been  sold  for  ri-Jit  thousand  ,vv -5.  8ee 
Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  33  :  [Juv.  iv.  1.',  v.  92;  Mart.  x.  37,  31  : 
Sen.  Ep.  95;  Macrob.  SaU  ii.  12.]  The  Bmaller  ones  were  not 
much  esteemed.  Mart.  zir.  97 : 

Grandia  ne  viola  parro  chry<?cn(leta  mullo ; 
Ut  iniiiiuium,  libras  debet  habere  duot. 

[Bee  Plin.  iz.  17, 18.]  Tlie  rhombus,  tiirbot,  ft  most  favourite  liah 
with  the  Romans,  especially  when  large,  was  procm^d  best  fix^m 
BftTenna.  Plin.  xix.  64,  70;  Heindorf  on  Hor.  Sai.  L  2»  116,  ii.  8, 
SO;  [Mart^  ziii.  81»  iii.  60,  The pauer,  floi]nder»  mudi  resembied 
it.  Hor.  8cU,  ii.  8»  29 ;  Plm.  ix.  20,  S6 ;  Col.  viii.  16.  The  murcona 
was  a  kmd  of  sea-eel,  Heind.  on  Hor.  8at»  ii.  8, 42.  The  best  came 
from  the  coast  of  Sidly,  and  Tarteesus.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  11 ;  Jut. 
T.  99;  GoL  Till.  16;  Hart  xiiL  80;  Oell.  vii.  16;  Plin.  Ix.  54.  The 
conger  and  emguUla  were  of  the  same  species.  Plin.  iz.  20,  37 ; 
PlaQt.  MU.  ill.  1,  165.  The  OMiUm,  supposed  to  be  the  haddodc, 
was  celebrated,  (Varrov  L,  L.  t.  77;  Petnm.  24:  Pwt  oMum 
dioHa  MM  MMO,  i  s.  ^  after  delicacies  I  will  not  eat  common  food." 
Hie  heet  came  from  Pessiniub  OeHL  tII.  16),  and  the  lupust  sefr^If. 

20— « 
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Plin.  ix.  17»  28 ;  Iftart.  zUL  89.  Thoie  caiight  between  two  bri^fl^ 
^  In  the  Tiber  were  esteemed  moet»  Helnd,  on  Hor.  SaL  u,  2, 31 : 

Ifode  dstnin  Matit,  Inpiu  bfo  TIberiiiiit  aa  «Ito 
C^itu  Uet?  pontinie  inter  jactatus  aa  amiia 
<Ma  aitb  Tnid:        tfaa  Tiber.] 

Bnt  generally,  the  liTei^lapuB  vat  conBidered  bed  eating.  Colam. 
Tiii.  16;  Macrob.  ii,  12;  Bfart.  adil.  17»  22.  The  feorMi^  whieh  ia 
unknown  to  ni»  was  highly  priaed;  9oaro  daUm  prina^^ahm,  Beind. 
ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  22;  Epad,  2,  50;  Maerob.  IL  12 1  Col.  Tifl.  16. 
PUny  relates  that  the  emperor  Glandios  brought  it  from  the  ooast 
of  Asia  Minor  to  the  sea  between' Ostta  and  Campania  OelL  lii.  16. 
Its  entrails  were  a  chief  delicacy,  Mart.  xiii.  84 : 

Vbceribiu*  bonus  est,  cetera  vile  saiiit, 

Tho  actpevger  (or  elopi,  perhaps  our  stiu^eon,  Col.  yiii.  16),  host 
from  EhodeSy  GeU.  vii.  16 ;  Varro,  B.  R.  ii.  6,  was  in  ancient  times 
thought  a  great  ornament  to  the  banquet;  (Plin.  ix.  17, 27:  Ajmd 
onftguot  pmium  nohUls»hnm ;)  but  afterwards  fell  much  in  repute 
and  value.   Hoind.  ad  Hor*  Sai,  ii.  %  46 : 

Haad  iCa  pridam 

GaUonl  |inecoDis  erat  acipensere  meoaa 

Inteoib:  quid?  tain  rhomboa  miniia  a»qiMi«a  aletaant? 

See  Sehol.  Cmq.  ib,  on  the  pruBeo  Gallonius»  who  first  mum  mm»m 
oppomtU  ibis  fish.  Ludlius  censured  this  luxury.  Cic.  d»  jFIm.  ii.  8; 
p.  QiiMMTf.  30;  Tim,  iii.  18;  Maerob.  iL  12;  Mart.  ziU.  91.  Paall. 
says  that  its  name  was  properly  aquipmt&r,  Sahnadus  {BxerwL 
PUn,  p.  941)  deriTse  it  firom  aeu$  and  petna  or  psnia.  Ath.  Tii. 
p.  294.  The  rich  Romans  had  at  their  ▼illas  magnificent  piaeimm  or 
mvaria  pMunif  stews*  filled  with  firesh  or  salt-water  fish,  Plin. 
ff,      ii.  54,  79  ;  Mart.  z.  80: 

Piiiciiia  rhombum  pascit  et  lupos  vernas, 
Hatet  ad  nagiatnim  daliaat*  tniinma. 
Nomanciator  magilam  dtat  Botmn, 
St  adaaw  jnad  pvodanat  aeaaa  maUi. 

Shell-fiflh  were  also  a  delicacy,  Cels.  ii.  29>  eoektem,  otirea,  pehriia, 
€eM»U,  mntmli  et  omnes  fere  conchdm,  Yarro^  L,  L,  77 ;  Sen.  Ep, 
95 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  SO : 

Lnbrioa  nascentes  implent  conchylia  luiue, 
Sad  Don  omna  naara  est  generaw  Ibrtila  teite. 
Mnrioa  Balano  metior  Lncrfna  palori^ 
Oftrea  Ciroeiia,  lOaano  orlnotor  adiini, 
Paotinilnia  patidia  jaetat  le  nolle  Ttoaotun. 

Heind.  ad  he.  The  nmrtx  was  an  edible  purple  muadeti  Mart  xiiL 
87,  best  firom  BaisB.  Maerob.  supra.  Psfofi(%(gienaiusciieU  Ath.  iii. 
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p.  90.  Fatua,Mart.  x.  37,  hmi  from  the  Looritid  lake.  Mart  Yi.  11 
£dmiu$,  sea-urchin,  Mart  xiii.  86 : 

l8t«  licet  digitos  testadine  pangat  aoutay 
Cortice  depoiilo  mollis  echinas  erit. 

Plin.  ix.  31,  51.  Peetefh  cockle^  Ath.  iii.  88 ;  Plin.  ix.  32,  51, 
zziii.  63;  QelL  tu.  16.  SphondUm  and  (ofomu^  see  Macrob.  Bupva* 
The  oysters  and  snails  are  of  mnch  more  importanee*  The  former 
yns  an  article  of  great  luxury,  (palma  mmMnim  cKvifum,  PUn. 
zxzS.  21.)  Tboee  firom  Ciroeii  weve  the  best.  Plin.  Mb  ns^tie 
duldora  nequ6  tenmom  me  uUa  camp&rtmn  «•!.  The  next  beet  were 
the  Lttcrine ;  at  least  ibey  were  thoiiglit  so  by  Seigiiis  Qiata»  no 
mean  connoisseiir  in  these  matters;  who  was  the  first  to  form  oilra- 
oram  viiNiria  at  Bain.  Plin.  Ix.  64, 70;  Hor.  ^|kkIL  it  49;  Mart.  xiii. 
88^  OOreas 

Bfaria  Bataoo  reni  modo  eoodia  Laorino. 
Ab  Inzory  inereaeed^  they  were  obtained  from  Bnmdnsinm,  Ti^ 
rentunit  and  OTon  from  C^cnm  and  Britain ;  and  Uien  fiittened  in 
beds  in  the  Lncrine  lake;  PUn.  ix.  64, 79;  xxzit  6, 21 ;  Gell.  vii.  16; 

Jut.  It.  140:  Cirodli  ute  foraot  an 

Lneilanm  ed  tmm  Bstapiiiofie  edite  fando 
Ostras,  Mlltbat  primo  depvwidcra  mono. 

In  Macrob.  ii.  9,  an  eipress  distinction  is  made  between  attnm  cnidfe, 
wliidi  were  handed  to  the  guests,  quanium  vettent,  and  paHiia  ottn" 
antmy  which  was  a  warm  dish  prepared  from  oysters ;  for  paHiki 
does  not  signify  the  dish  only  in  which  the  meats  were  served,  but 

a  covered  bowl,  in  which  thoy  were  cooked,  (Plautus,  ubi  omnet 
patincB  fervent,  omncs  apeno),  as  well  as  placed  upon  the  table. 
[A  particular  sort  of  bread  was  eaten  to  oysters,  pmiis  uUrtarim ; 
Plin.  xviii.  il,  27. 

Snails,  cochleoBf  Plin.  ix.  32,  51,  were  fed  in  ponds  fur  the  pur- 
pose. Plin.  ix.  66,  82 :  Cochlearum  vivana  i/istituii  Fulvius  Hir- 
pinus  in  Tarquiniemiy  paufo  ante  civife  bellumf  distinctis  qtiidem 
generibtis  >  n-iun,separatim  ut  i:\s.si;nt  nUur,  qwce  in  Rmtino  CLgro  tius- 
etmtury  s^firatim  Ilhmcm,  quibus  iwi'initudo  prceclpim,  A/HearuPf 
qml/iis  Jbs^cttn'^t'is,  S'/lit'iiur  rjfffhrs  no^alitas,  Varro,  R.  R,  iii.  14, 
discusses  the  rearing  of  them  at  length.] 

The  narv.m  was  a  sau(X'  madf  from  tho  entrails  and  blood  of 
certain  ^hes,  and  probably  was  to  the  ancients  what  caviare  is  to  us. 
See  Heind.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  48,  [cjaro  do  succis  piscis  Iheri,  viz.  the 
geomber,  PUn.  luud,  7,  43.  On  the  scomber,  see  ix.  16, 19;  Mart. 
ilL  60;  Strab.  iii.  4 ;  Mart  zitL  102,  Oarum  tociorum : 
Eupirantis  adhoe  teooibii  d«  saagoiiift  primo 
Aooipe  ftstotnm  mvaera  oua  ganna. j 
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There  weie  good  and  iMid  qualities  of  il,  aad  iienoe  we  tmd  H 
at  one  time  called  a  delidons  eipensiTe  iood,  at  aaother,  wortfalev 
and  common.  Tbe  8ileniia»  fiom  whose  sUn  it  is  here  made  to 
dn>p»  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  pssnge  of  Petnminsi  although  in 
0.  86,  he  has  something  similar:  Obrea  emg^loB  rtpomtcfU  noiammm 
Manyas  quatuar,  t»  qwirvm  utiricuUi  gamm  pipertOwm  oumtel 
tuper  pi$ces,  qui  m  mtripo  mUabamt,  The  pamm  was  nsed  in  varioiis 
ways,  both  in  the  kitchen  and  at  the  tables  and  oysten  efen  were 
smeared  with  it.  MartxiU.  82. 

Similar  to  it  was  alee  or  atem.  Her.  80$,  ii«  4,  73.  Hdndof^ 
after  Plin.  zxxi.  8,  44,  explains  it  to  be  a  sort  of  garum  not  yet 
refined.  Kdhler  thinks  it  was  a  combination  of  all  sorts  of  deli- 
cacicB,  as  oysters,  the  liver  of  the  mullus,  and  other  shcll-fish.  The 
muria  was  a  sauce  ol  a  like  nature.    Heind.  ad  llvr.  Sat.  ii.  4,  G5: 

Quod  pin<rui  miscere  mero  mnriaque  deccbit 
Sou  alia  quftin  (|ua  B)'/autia  piituit  orca. 

The  best  muria  was  made  from  Bjtaatino  thunnies  (thynmO* 
PUn.  ix.  15,  20 ;  Mart.  xiii.  103,  Muria : 

AntapoUtaDi,  fttteor,  stun  filia  thjnni; 
Emmbi  tl  soombil,  noo  tibi  miaaa  Ibfem. 

Pliny  xxvi.  4,  llf  mentions  muria  made  from  other  fish.  Blnria» 
(dura,  erudt»,  mofum)  was  also  the  name  for  brine.  Col.  xti.  6^  25, 
SO;  (^12.  B»  lOff. 

POULTRY. 

Tbb  peacocks  and  fowls  haTo  been  alroadj  discossed.  See  te- 
ther, Lamprid.  Sev.  Alw.  37;  Mart.  xiii.  62,  OatUnaMUe: 

Pascitur  ec  dulei  facilis  gallinu  I'tuitia, 
Paacitnr  et  tenebris,  ingeniosa  g^a  est. 

Ih.  03,  04.  On  the  capoy  see  Varro,  iii.  9,  who  also  mentions  the 
fattening  of  chickens  in  the  dark.  8cn.  Kp.  122.  The  altilia  tj 
farina  invohda,  in  IVTa^Tob.  denote  a  chicken-pie.  On  the  phea«ints 
see  above,  and  Mart.  xiii.  72.  Pigeons,  above,  and  Mart.  xiii.  66, 
67.  Turtur,  Plin.  x.  34»  62.  On  tbe  daek»  see  Macrob.  abom 
Mart,  xiii*  62: 

Tota  qaidem  ponatar        eeA  p>etOB>  taatom 
£t  cemke  s^iit:  Mtnra  rcdd«  com.] 

Jeemr  ameerie  was  a  yerj  &Tonrite  dish,  and  to  make  its  tssts 
finer*  the  geese  were  fed  with  figs  and  datee.  See  Bader  on  Mart, 
xiii.  66.  [Her.  iSbl.  IL  ^  88^  JttT.  t.  114}  PUn.  x.  22, 27.  mite 
geese  were  considered  best.  Yarro^  B,      ilL  10;  Hor.  sopn. 
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Partridges  and  beatb-ooekfi,  ^f&rdix  and  aUagm,  Mart.  xiii.  65> 

Ponitnr  Ausouiis  aris  hsec  rarissima  raenai^— 
&att  in  lAatofiim  ouuidere  saspe  soles. 

76.  and  61 : 

Inter  n|Kires  ftrtiif  tlltiiiii  pAmis 
looioaniBi  gottiif  attigimrania 

PUn.  z.  48, 68 1  GelL  Tii.  16.] 

The  fieldpfiuTQ,  Wfrdutf  woa  ooneidered  a  graat  liiiiiry»  ind  mm 
not  only  eaten  wben  in  seaion,  but  alio  fed  all  the  year  foimd  in 
crnUhonm  for  Ihe  purpoie.  Eren  In  Yarrows  time  Uiey  ^rere  BOld 
when  ftttened  three  dmauH  (about  sixteen  pence)  a  pieces  and 
one  tiUa  yielded  In  a  year  6000  head,  cooaequently  a  zoTenne  of 
60»000  B8.  (ill.  8»  16).  Colnmella  says,  (viii.  lo),  mm/a  cstaitk  noffrcB 
Itttmiries  guo^teKomayM  km  pirt^,  [k  drde  of  roaet'  fiirdS  wete 
placed  round  the  dish.  Hait.[zili.  51,  turdcinm  eonma.  9%  Lcptcf  .* 
Inter  ares  tardus,  si  qnis  me  Judlce  oartet> 
Inter  qnadntpedee  nuittaa  prima  lepos. 

Hor.  8aL  I.  5,  72,  U.  5, 10 ;  Pen.  Ti.  24.  BlaelLblrdB»  finmda^  were 
algo  eaten.  Hor.  Soil  ii.  %  91.  Snipes, Mart.  xiii.  49  s 
Gen.  XT.  8;  Macrob.  supra:  Bomeiimee  ihe  crane,  grtu^  and  etoil^ 
eieonHa.   PUn.  x.  23,  SO :  C  Ntpot  cum  ieribmi  turdo$  panda  anta 

cogptos  saginari,  addidit,  ciconiai  ma^  placere  quam  gruea»  Hor. 
SaL  ii,  8,  87 : 

Membra  gnds  sparsi  sale  multo  non  sine  fiure* 

ii.  2,  49;  Gell.  Tii.  16,  grues  Melica?.'] 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  PiicenicoptcruB,  which  is  explained  to 
be  the  flamingo,  and  named  in  the  modem  system  Fho^nicoptertis 
antiquimoiij  was  in  tin?  time  of  Gallus  one  of  the  delicacies  at  the 
tables  of  the  great,  but  it  was  introduced  soon  after,  for  Vitellius 
and  Apicius  had  dishes  made  of  the  tongues  of  thcEe  birds.  Suet. 
VUeU.  13 ;  Piin.  x.  48,  68.  Martial  names  them  among  the  turba 
cortU,  iii.  68»  14 : 

Ar*:^'"!^"'^'^  nnscr,  f^omnieii (no  pnvortc^, 
NuTiieii']ue  (l(  l>t't  ([Uiu  ruhentibus  pennis. 

Comp.  xiii.  71.  [Juv.  xi.  139;  Sen.  Ep,  110.]  Elagabulus  had 
dishes  prepared  of  the  brains  of  these  birds.  lyamjtrid.  c.  20. 

[Sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  committed  tho  absurdity  of 
eating  singing-birds.  Plin.  x.  61»  72;  Hor.  Sat*  ii.  3»  245.  Among 
the 

QtTABRTJPBDS 

tbo  greatoat  favourite  was  tho  tame  or  wild  boar].  It  was  gene- 
rally the  chief  dish  of  a  grand  coma,  and  came  whole  to  table ;  [a 
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custom  introduced  by  P.  Serrilius  BuUus.  Plin.  ruL  78 ;  Jur, 
i.  140 : 

 .  quanta  ett  gaU,  qiUB  libi  totos 

Ponit  apros  animal  propter  OOOfivlft  nstom. 

T.  115.  Tiberius  had  only  half  a  one.  Suet.  Tib.  34]. 

The  pnetiaed  gouniuiid  pretended  to  diBtiuigiiiah  by  the  taste 
from  what  part  of  Italy  it  eame.  Hor.  SaL  ii.  4.  40«  layt :  Umber 
ourtpaf  opflr  kmmt  nam  Zttmreni  maiua  «ff ;  at  other  Umcs  the  Lu- 
eaoian,  and  later,  the  Twoany  waa  eelebnited.  See  Hor.  Sai,  ii.  S» 
2B4;  8» 6;  Stat  SUn,  ir.  ^  10; Mart.  Tii.  27.  [Catull.  II.  The 
Lanrentlne  were  frequent  Mart.  is.  49>  x.  45;  Ond.  Fm.  ii.  231; 
Virg.  ^n,  X,  708.  The  rich  Bomans  kept  them  in  tmwrM.  Plin. 
▼ill.  61»  78.]  The  cooking  of  the  hoar  ako  coit  a  conilderable 
ram.  Martial^  wlio  had  reoelTed  a  present  of  a  Tu§om  ffhmdii  apmr^ 

fled  coqunt  Ingentem  plperia  couumet  aoemun, 
Addit  et  aroano  ndtta  Falernm  gaio ; 

Ad  dominnm  reden*;  nostor  tp  non  tUfit  ignii* 
Contorbator  aper,  Vilios  e«uriQ. 

On  the  carringt  see  Petr.  40.  [The  fleih  of  the  tame  swine  was 
cooked  in  manifold  ways.  Plin.  yilL  51,  77.  On  the  manner  of 
dishing  it  up,  see  above.  The  suddng-pig  was  also  thus  serred. 
Mart.  nil.  41,  Poroeaui  laeUns,} 

Among  the  most  £aTourlte  dishes  of  the  ancients  were  the  womb, 
vuUiuh  and  the  breast^  sunMii,  of  a  paroa,  before  it  had  been  sucked ; 
heaoe  there  is  no  dish  so  frequently  mentioued  from  Plaatua  down- 
warda.  [Gierig.  on  Plin.  Ep.  i.  15 ;  Bfart.  il.  30,  zm.  44,  56 ;  Plin. 
zi.  379  83.  They  also  liked  the  head,  nncipm  vfrrwuim,  the  Utut, 
the  stomach,  abdomen,  Plin.  yiii.  51,  77,  and  the  hams,  pemm,  espe- 
cially thoso  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  Mart.  xiii.  54 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii  4,  60.] 
Tiicso  were  often  kept  and  eaten  a  second  day,  Plant.  Mil.  iii.  1, 
164.  Mai  t.  X.  48,  17,  tribus  cocnis  jam  per na  super stes.  [I'laut.  Pstmd. 
i.  2,  33 ;  Capt.  iv.  3 ;  Curcul.  ii.  3,  b7  ;  Meiweckm,  i.  3,  27 ;  Varro, 
L.  L.  T.  109.] 

Sausages  were  a  faTourite  dish,  and  used  by  all  classes  of  society, 
and  the  fortunate  rival  of  Cleon,  in  the  Kttiifhts  ui  xViisiophanes, 
has  lent  no  small  renown  to  the  trade  in  them.  The  Romau  named 
for  them  are  botulus  and  tomnmJum,  but  these  BiEmify  different 
things,  as  we  gather  from  Petron  40.  They  were  prepared,  as 
among  us,  with  the  blood  of  the  aniaial,  as  learn  from  Aristoph.* 
Eq.  208,  and  the  hot^tJi  wore  of  this  description,  as  Tertnll.  ApH.  9, 
says:  hotulon  rr^torr  rli^icjiins  admovefh.    Tomacula,  on  tlie  coiitrary, 

were  bnuo*  Uver,  and  other  aauMgeSi  and  were  eaten  wamit  being 
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roasted  on  the  gridiron.    P<  ti .  31  ;  Mart.  riv.  221.   Hence  they 

were  carried  about  ii)  Biiiall  tin  ovens  for  sale.    Mart.  i.  42,  9, 

 fuiiuiiitin  qui  toiiiacla  raucQs 

Circuiufert  ttipidis  coquus  popinis. 

where  tep.  pop.  means /bcoa  tepidos.  So  the  botularim  also  cried  out 
his  wares.  Sen.  Epist.  66.  In  Varro,  R.  R.  ii.  4,  10,  tonxacince  are 
])r<)baMy  the  Barae  as  tomacnh.  As  we  import  hams  from  West- 
phalia, and  I'l  iiiii-sausagee  from  Bmnswick,  so  the  Romans  obtained 
both  best  from  Gaul.  Comp.  Ruperti  cui  Juven.  x.  355.  [The  smoked 
iausages  were  called  hilloB,  Schol.  Cruq.  cui  Hor.  Sai.  ii«  4»  6O9  ez* 
pYMOB/artum  stjUHtmm,  Yarro^X.  Z.  v.  111.  He  mentions  sereral 
sorts  of  faremma,  e.  g.  Luema  (Mart.  xiii.  35,)  Jundohmtp  etc* 
Non.  il.  410. 

Of  meats  for  roastii^*  the  hare,  lepm,  was  maoh  esteemed.] 
Petron.y  leporem  tfi  medh  pennis  mbomatum,  ut  Pegasus  vkUtttwr, 
[The  epicure's  bit  was  the  shoulder-blade.  Hor.  8at,  ii,  4, 44 : 
Fmikte  ]«poriB  Mpi«iis  Metsbitnr  irmos. 

8;  81^.  Oon^  Mart.  zili.  92;  Lamprid.  Sm.  AUa,  37.]  On  the  me- 
thod of  fitttetring  tiiem»  see  Maerob.  Sat,  il.  9,  and  PUn.  vjfi.  50. 
The  little  goat»  hadntf  Mart  z.  4^  was  obtahied  best  from  Am- 
brada.  Oell.  idL  16 ;  Jut.  zi.  65 :  they  also  ate  ihe  roe,  Hor.  Sat. 

ii.  4,  43 ;  the  rabbit,  cwmcuhu^  Mart  xiii.  60 ;  and  eren  dormice, 

i^lires,  (although  this  was  restricted  by  a  Censor's  edict,  Plin.  zrxTi. 

1),  Mart.  xiii.  o\). 

Tota  mi  hi  dormitur  hiems,  et  pingnior  illo 
Tempore  sum  qno  me  nil  nisi  somnus  alit. 

They  were  fattened  with  chestnuts.  Plio.  riii.  67>  82 ;  Varro,  R,  R, 

iii.  15.] 

VEGETABLES. 

The  loefuea  [Varro^  L.  L.  r,  104]  was  one  of  the  most  general 
Tegetablee,  about  the  use  of  which  a;t  meals,  see  abore.  For  its 
farietiee,  see  Bl]leri)eek,  Flora  CUm,  Here  the  Mpftolo,  headed- 
lettuce,  comes  especially  under  our  consideration,  also  called  laotmioa 
(Plin.  zix.  8, 38),  and  sestUis  (Mart.  ill.  47, 8),  and  ako  ittlaM,  Mart. 
X.  48,  9.  Five  sorts  of  this  are  mentioned  by  Golum.  z.  181,  and 
ii.  3,  two  named  caecilicmot  after  Oeecillua  Metellus,  the  one 
green,  the  other  brownish  red,  the  yellowish  green,  cappadoca, 
(Mart.  V.  78,  4),  the  whitish,  bcetka,  and  the  c^pria^  also  red  outside. 

Brassica^  (oleracea),  green  or  browii  cal)l3agL\  was  likewise  a  very 
favourite  Tegetable.    PUn.  jdx.  8,  41.    [Varro,  L.  L.  v.  104]  Both 
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the  larger  BtaUu,  ccmles,  «wihWiig|  and  the  young  spiiag  Bhooti» 
e^atu,  cymce,  were  eaten.  GoL  z.  127»  seqq.  The  staUcs  were 
served  up  whole.  Mart.  y.  78,  5.  In  order  that  in  boiUng  it  might 
retain  its  greou  colour,  saltpetre  was  mixed  with  it.  Mart,  xiii  17 : 
Ne  tibi  pallentes  moTeant  faatidia  caules, 
NitimCa  rbidls  Tmieioa  fiat  aqua. 

Plin.  ixxi.  10.  46.  Columella  enumerates  several  sorts;  Pliny 
nieutions  above  others,  the  Cuman,  Arician,  and  Pompoian.  [Com- 
mon cabbage,  olus,  was  tlio  ircquent  food  of  tho  poor.  Hon  Epist, 
i  17, 13;  i.  5,  2,  and  Obbar.  ad  loc. ;  Sat.  ii.  1,  74;  7,  30,  securum 
oitis. — Turnips,  likewise.  Mart.  xiii.  16,  rapa^  20;  napi  were  Tery 
common;  also  a«para'j;us,  21,  asparagi.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  104;  Xon. 
xviii.  I.  Mu8liroutns,y  M«^7,  were  a  very  favourite  disli,  particuiajly 
the  boleti.  Juv.  v.  146;  llor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  20;  Mart.  xii.  48,  xiii.  48; 
Plin.  Epiit.  i.  7.  The  omporor  Claudius  was  very  fond  of  them. 
Mart.  i.  21.  Truffles  were  called  titbera,  Plin.  jdx.  ^  11;  Mart, 
xiii.  60;  Bulbh  Mart.  zU.  84.] 

Tho  entca,  bnmiea  eruca,  garden.rocket,  served  not  only  as  a 
spice,  but  was  also  eaten  like  lettaoe.  Sprcnc^  TTJst.  R.  Herb,  u  p. 
97.  It  was  well  known  as  veneris  conetiairise,  Plin.  xix.  8,  44»  zi. 
13,  49;  Virg.  Jforct.  80;  and  is  hence  often  called  herba  aolosr. 
Mart.  X.  4e»  10»  iii.  76. 

Pomimy  por^e,  a  faronrite  dish  of  two  kindfl»  porrum  $ec$ib 
(Schnittlauch),  and  eetfttcUum;  hence  uinmnqu$  pormmn  Mart.  xiL 
47,  8.  The  eapitaiwn  (jjraim  porrif  ibid.  r.  78,  4}  of  Tery  good 
quality,  came  to  Borne  from  Arida,  Golnra.  x.  189;  maierArieim 
^orr%  Mart.' xiii  19;  as  thes0el<<0ftomTareniDni,ibid*18.  Hofice's 
condemnation  of  it  {JBpod.  Iii.)  is  weU  known. 

CSdsr  fBnm»f  or  Upidum^  boiled  ehiok-peaa,  a  veiy  ntnal  and 
oiheap  aliment,  was  hawked  about  for  sale.  Mart  i.  4S^  6,  oHow 
imdU^maiSiidkmfM^  A  disliof  them  oonldbeobti^iied 

fbr  an  OS  (about  three  half-pence).  Mart.  ii.  104, 10.  Hence  it  is 
especially  the  food  of  the  poorest  class,  and  always  a  naik  of  n 
Tery  frugal  table.  Hor.  i.  8»  115,  [ii.  8, 182];  Mart.  t.  78, 91. 
[So  fltiso  beans,  Mart.  x.  48;  t.  78,  (2uptm),  and  Imlte  were  a  dish 
of  the  poor.  Heind.  odBcr.  8a$.  ii  6,  63;  Mart.  xiii.  7,  Cbiidlts 
ffbai  lastly,  barley  groats,  polentoj  Ool.  17;  Sen.  Ep,  18,  22  ; 
Plin.  xriii.  7, 18,  o^;  PUn.  xnu.  11, 29 ;  xxii  26, 61 ;  Mart.  xiii.  G. 

Of  tho  rarious  fruits  notice  has  been  already  taken. 

Further  may  bo  added]  Syrian  dates,  caryotce,  [Mart.  liii.  27,] 
and  Egyptian,  ThebaiecB.  Sahnasius  iroais  of  tboni  at  Icnjcrth, 
Exerc.  ad  Sol.  ii.  927;  [Plin.  xv.  28.  34.]  Tiio  dates  in  Petron. 
are  said  to  bo  au  alimiiou  to  tbo  sustenance  of  tho  boar,  glandet. 
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Olivefl  belonged  botli  to  tiio  g^mtm  and  to  tlie  immm  sccundw. 
Mart,  ili'i.  '66 : 

InehoAt  Atque  mUm  finit  dBf»  cUpei. 

On  tho  a/6<B  and  n/^jrce  and  their  eomft^um,  see  Colum,  xii.  48.  On 
other  sortfi,  Biliorbeckf  Flor.  Clou,  p.  6.  [Plin.  £p,  1.  16>  oliwB 

Bixticte. 

Lastly  come  certain  articles,  tiscd  in  cookerjf  per  qwe  ^896 
toleniiis.  Ulp.  Dtij.  xxxiii.  9.  3.]  e.  g.  honey. 

Tlio  >>L'3t  was  tho  Attic  ( Ilymettian),  and  tho  Sicilirin  from  the 
tloritVrous  Ilybla.  Mart.  xiii.  104,  105.  Third  in  rank  was  that 
from  Calydna,  an  islam  I  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  Plin.  xi.  13.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  worst  (cuperrimum,  Plin.  txx.  4,  lO)  came  from 
Ck>rBica.  Therefore  Ovid  says  of  the  letter  (cera)  of  his  lOTe^  who 
reluMB  the  rendeiroos  he  entreats  for,  Amor.  i.  13,  9 : 

Quam,  pnto,  de  longcD  collcctam  flore  oioQtV 
Mclle  sub  iofami  Corsica  misit  apis; 

and  Martial  replies  to  Ciecilianii8»  who  had  xeqiMttod  €pi{Eraiiis  of 
him  upon  absurd  subjects,  si.  42: 

Mella  jnbes  Hjbliea  tibi,  vel  Hymettia  naad, 
Et  thyma  Ceoropiffi  Corsica  ponk  api. 

Comp.  ix.  27.  [Here  also  must  be  mentioned  the  Tarious  condi- 
'  monts,  oondknmua,  kitchen-herbi  and  tpioesb  piper,  moeif,  kmrf 

ligtutieum^  oUliunif  coriandrum,  careum^  poriulacay  lapaMtm,  heiei^ 
Paul].  Dig.  xxxiii.  9,  5;  Plaut.  Pseud,  iii*  a»  21;  Non.  zrii.;  Mart, 
ziii.  5, 13 ;  Plin.  xix.  4,  7,  8.  Alflo  cheese,  (caseus,  a  eoacto  laetey) 
VaiTO,  L.  L.  Y.  108;  Plin.  zxflii*  9,  xi.  42;  Mart.  xiii.  30 — 33; 
where  the  Limemie  (a  very  large  mtX  VMmut  VekUyreiisU,  Tre- 
bukmUf  are  mentioned.  The  best  came  from  Oanl  and  Bithynia. 

PASTBT  AM)  BREAD. 

Thb  loaTOi  wete  rery  flat,  abont  two  Inehes  thiek»  of  a  innate 
shapes  (henee  called  quadtag  Mart.  is.  91  s  Hon  Sp,  i.  17»  40:  Jot. 
T.  2y)  with  six  or  eij^t  notches  cat  in  them;  as  is  seen  firom 
paintings,  and  loavesy  that  hare  been  disoorered.  The  best  bread 
was  of  wheat-floor,  §aignmt$.  Sen.  Ep.  128»  119 ;  Plin.  zviU.  9,  20» 
^  eiUgim  (atHiMNNiM  pome,  ii.  27;  Top.  Aurel  48.  It  was  called 
ientr,  nhmu,  candidiu,  mmchu*  The  commonest  (pam$  wdidue, 
dmruBf  Sen.  Ep.  18,  pUibeiue\  Sen.  119,  cibarwe.  Cic  Tuee.  r.  34; 
Isid.  XX.  2,)  was  of  barley,  pollards,  {hordaeeue,  fur/urosm,  fW'^ 
/urQms  cimspersus,  aeerosu$.  Plin.  zTiU.  11,  26).  Between  these 
there  was  a  middling  quality,  pants  aecunduu,  or  seeundarnju,  besides 
several  others.  Plin.  xix.  9.  20}  Suet.  Oct.  76;  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1, 123. 
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Them  wis  the  pamU  tpmuHmu,  Jkrnaoem  artopticm$f  nMmmiektg, 
ManUmt,  rMdut,  &c.,  namM  whieh  refer  to  tba  meUwd  «C 
making  the  bread.  laid,  ib, ;  FUn.  ib.  $  Lampr.  S$».  Mtx,  S7 ;  Jot. 
T.  67.  It  is  doubtM  wbeiber  /KMiet  Pkmim  are  biBCuits  or  roQa. 
Mart.  xiii.  47: 

PiMDtiiia  G«rea  bIvm  lie  iMetare  flmoil^ 
Ut         ■ooapta  tpongia  target  aqua. 

Small  round  rolls,  or  liba,  were  called  pcutillu  Plin.  xriii.  11,  26; 
Fest.  p.  250;  Scent-balls,  however,  are  likewise  so  called.  Hor. 
Sat.  i.  2.  27,  PdstiUm  RufiUus  olet.  Mart.  i.  88.  Cakes  and  j)a8try 
were  made  in  all  eliajies  and  si^es.]  I'irst  come  the  porceUi,  Petron. 
40,  which  were  distributed  amont;:bt  tha  guests  to  be  taken  away  hy 
thcTH,  (apophoretu) thoy  were  made  of  coptu,  or  copto-placmtOj  a 
kiiul  of  pastiy,  not  unlike  tho  rye-broad  of  Westphalia:  it  was  very 
hard,  and  was  often  gent  away  to  a  distance.    Heooe  Martial's  joke, 

xiii.  68y  Copla  Rhodia : 

Peccantia  famuli  yju^'^no  nf>  percut4?  deuU*; 
Clara  lUiodos  copuim  tjuuin  tibi  tnisit,  edat- 

See  Petron.  60,  Priapus  a  pistorc  Jacttui  tji-fmi"  i^'ifls  <u,tpltt  otnnis 
generis  poma  et  uvob  fustitwbat  tiiore  tmh'tto.  Sur  h  plastic  displavs 
of  pastry  wer<»  not  perhaps  confined  to  TnuKil  liio's  house.  Mart. 

xiv.  69.  Atlieiiceus,  xiv.  details  the  nunioix>us  namoB  of  such 
pastry.  Hase  merely  gives  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject. 
The  pastry  was  filled  within  with  all  sorts  of  int^rodients.  Potr.  69: 
Epi'Hptiis  adlata  turdis  sHigmis  uvis  pxusis  nuc^mque  f arsis.  [On 
laganum  and  artol/iganus,  boo  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  116,  and  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  ix.  20.]  The  making  of  these  opera  pittoria  was  the  buaiiieaa 
both  of  the  duloiarmi  and  the  laetariui, 

[THE  ATTEND.VNTS 

who  n&ited  at  the  table  of  the  rich  Roiiiaiie»  and  cooked  the  tneala, 

were  Tery  numerotia.    Of  the  eoqtnu  mention  has  already  been 

made.  Jnr.  ix.  10%  archmagiruB,} 

Pkiot  waa  the  name  both  of  the  aUiTe  who  baked  the  bread  for 
usual  houaehold  aupply*  and  of  hun  who  made  dMa,  <sukea  and 

paatrj  of  aU  Undi:  the  hitter  waa  also  called  ciatofartiif^ beeaaae 

the  two  ftinetionB  were  not  always  discharged  by  the  same  perscn. 

Hence  Appul.  Jf«t.  z.  says  pUior  duMmrim,  ^  panm  d  maUtfa  co». 

cmnaboi  aMio,  where  jNiiMff  la  not  to  be  taken  for  common  bread. 

Mart.  llr.  282 : 

MQl*  tfbi  dnloat  op«ram  rnamis  teia  figmw 
EzftruHi  haie  oni  paroa  Itbonit  apis. 
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The  lactarim  purveyed  the  re^lar  pastry,  in  which  meal  and 
milk  wen  the  chief  inerrodicnts.  Lamprid.  Ildlorf.  27.  The  lacta- 
rius  copied  figurcB  as  well  iis  die  dulciarias,  and  the  Priapi  nli- 
ginei  were  of  his  makiug,  ibid.  32.  In  most  casos  the  same 
person  difichai^ed  both  offices,  aud  the  namo  pistor  was  the  general 
terra. 

[The  white  bread  baker  was  called  pistoi-  sil'^/ii"triif,ij  or  caadi- 
dariua.  Oroll  4263,1810.  The  technical  process  < if  liking  is  Been 
on  the  bas-roliefb  on  tliL^  foinb  of  the  baker  M.  Vorgilius  Euiysaces. 
The  obsotuitor  was  the  person  who  catered  for  the  kitchen.  Sen. 
£p.  47;  Mart,  xiv,  212.] 

It  do»;s  not  soeni  warrnntiihlo  to  npFiimc  tlio  jircRonco  of  a  special 
Jiirtor  in  a  family  for  the  purpose  of  makijig  pasties,  sausi^^es,  and 
so  forth:  the  fart  or  appears  to  have  been  no  more  tlian  the  o-trcunjf, 
who  fattened  the  poultry.  In  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  229,  there  is  no  ground 
for  supposuig  a  botularitu  to  be  meant,  as  the  /artores  were  not 
ooniined  to  the  ?illas  in  the  country,  but  many  followed  the  occu- 
pation in  Bome.   When  Donat.  on  Tcr.  Eun,  ii.  2»  26» 

cupediarii  omnesi 
Cetarii,  lanii,  coqai,  fartores,  piscatores. 

explains  the  woid»  qm  /ateimma  JacmrU,  it  might  bear  that  signi- 
floalion^  but  the  poulterer  would  be  much  more  befitting  in  tbe 
company  mentioiMd;  and  eren  in  Plaut.  True.  i.  2,  11,  it  u  not 
neeeiaary  to  rappoae  it  to  mean  aXXamiraXqff. 

[The  penon  in  chai|;e  of  the  tndmkm  wai  the  tri^miarthtp 
OralL  794»  2952»  or  wrchMdimut  Sen.  Ep,  47;  Petr.  22,  with  hia 
aiaiitants^  the  mrvi  trieUmhtnSt  alao  named  leetiiUrwiaior,  Plant. 
PmUL  i.  2,  29.  As  legards  the  table  itaelf,  tbe  $irf»eioret  were 
important  functionaxies.] 

The  word  Mtruetor  has  seveial  signUloatioiis,  as  he  had  Beveral 
duties.  The  word  denotes^  In  the  first  place,  that  he  was  the 
penon  who  arranged  the  food,  set  the  different  diahea  of  sepa- 
rate tooal%  In  order  upon  the  repositoria,  and  took  care  that  the 
diahea  were  sorted  in  a  pleasing  and  ingenious  manner.  See  Petron* 
35.  In  the  neit  place,  by  straetor  Is  nndentood  the  aeiiaor,  also 
carpUftt  [and  diriMior,  AppnI.  jtfisf.  p.  128],  he  who  carted  the  food. 

art  eoDsisted  not  only  in  earring  In  a  aklUbt  manner,  hut  abo 
In  dandng,  and  keeping  regular  time  in  his  movements.  See 
Rupert,  on  Jut.  t.  120. 

He  was  also  the  person  who  constmeted  artifidal  figures,  of 
fruit  and  flesh,  for  the  dessert,  as,  for  instance,  the  eydoma  mala 
spinis  canjira,  ut  echinoB  eJpeerenU  and  again,  the  omnium  genera 
avium,  pieces,  amer  aliiliSf  (Petron.  60),  which  were  all  made  de  um 
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eorpore,  de  porco.  See  Mart.  xi.  31,  who  says  of  CSsQOilius,  the  Atrem 
cucurOitaruiti,  or  melon  and  gourd-cliopper: 

Hinc  pistor  ffitnas  i^icit  p1ncent?i5i, 
Hinc  et  mnltijilires  sti  iiit  tabeliaa, 
Et  noUiH  c'lrvi itidas  theatris. 

And  this  seems  to  ho  his  oflice  in  tlie  pnsfiago  of  Lamprid. 
(Ueliotj.  27)  mentioned  above.  In  most  cases  tho  latter  was  the 
duty  of  the  cook,  and  tho  former  of  tlie  scissor. 

It  is  micertain  whether  the  taking  off  the  sandals,  and  handing 
the  water  for  washing,  were  done  by  the  guests'  own  slaves,  or  by 
the  domestic  slayes  of  the  host.  In  Petron.  31,  the  tUmB  of  Tri- 
malchio  certainly  performed  similar  aenrioes  for  his  guests.  The 
oostom  of  each  guest  having  his  own  ilaye,  whom  he  had  bzooghi 
ivith  him,  standing  behind  him^  is  corroborated  by  examples.  Fo» 
tron.  58  and  68 ;  by  which  it  appears  that  Habinnas  brought  several 
slaves  with  him.  Mart.  ii.  37 ;  ArUhoL  Pal.  zL  207.  [On  the  use 
of  the  nommdakirf  see  above.  For  the  puipose  of  serriDg  the  whie 
there  were  pociUaioreif  and  a  eyaika,  later,  jmsyiutaiofvff.  BaeL 
Claud,  44 ;  Oreli.  2093.  On  the  attendance  in  general,  see  the  do. 
soriptioDB  in  Jvtr,  zi.  145t  and  r.  66: 

Maiima  qnisqiw  dooras  terfSt  est  plena  mperbte, 
and  Sen.  Ep,  47  and  95:  JVcumo  pisiorum  turham,  Mmso  mmU 
traimm,  per  quon  signo  diUo  ad  hitfhrmdam  tomam  ditmurrUmt.  DH 
honi  jiMHiAim  homkium  wim  fmi$r  esBtrcei,  Appal.  MiL  iL  p.  183.] 
The  reoitationfl,  ^Kpoofiarat  usual  during  the  coena  and  eommissaltOy 
and  the  applandhiig  cry  of  vo^wr,  (Mart  Hi.  44,  50),  raised  hi  eoin> 
pliment  to  ihe  reciter;  [Mart.  t.  78 ;  Jar.  zl»  177 ;  PUn.  Bp,  vi  31 ; 
Sidon.  Apoll.  i  2;  Plat.  Lue,  40;]  the  mode  of  the  Symphomaeif 
[Maorob.  ii.  4 ;  Petr.  31 ;]  the  displays  of  the  dancers,  [Macrob. 
Stxt.  ii.  10 ;  comp.  Oic.  p.  Mur.  6 ;]  mimes,  rope-dancers  and  jug- 
glers; tho  scurrm  and  moriones  with  their  jokes,  [Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  52], 
must  have  sadly  interforod  with  tho  conversation  of  the  guests. 
Hence  Mai  tial  says,  ix.  78 : 

Quod  optinuQi  sit  qua&ritis  coovivium? 
In  qnod  ehoranles  non  venit. 

Pliny,  however,  {Ep.  ix.  17)  uumhers  the  lector,  lyrUia  and  comadtis, 
among  the  becoming  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  worthy  of  a  re- 
fined taste;  but  the  many  took  no  interest  in  such  things,  and  pre- 
ferred low  ribaldry,  Coin.  Att.  14.  [Suet.  Oct.  74:  trivkUes  ex 
eirco  ludios  inttrponcbat  ac  fre^fuentim  aretalogosy  i.  o.  aeurras.  Lit. 
xxxix.  G :  Tunc  psaltrice  sanibucistrifv^itte  et  eonvivalia  ludionum  ob- 
lectammta  addiia  ^mlis.  Sco  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  iii.  21  $  Stocks 
AtUiq.  Conviv,  iii.  20 ;  Ciaccon.  de  TricL  p.  75.] 
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THE  TRICLINIUM. 

THERE  do  not  Boeui  to  haTO  been  any  special  eating-rooms,  or 
triclinia,  in  the  old  Konian  house,  but  largo  apartments  for 
general  um  answered  the  purpose ;  in  the  city,  the  otrium,  and  in 
the  country,  the  cor$.  Varro,  in  Senr.  ad  VinjU.  wEn.  i.  637,  in 
atrio  eptt^oh'i ntur  anttqtn.  Varro  (T)e  Vlt.  Pop.  F^om.)  is  not  so 
clear;  but  at  the  period  with  the  manners  of  which  we  are  better 
acquainted,  the  houses  had  more  than  one  triclinium,  and  also  large 
halls  (ceci)  for  the  same  purpose;  for  an  aoootmi  of  wbioh^  mo  tho 
Excursus  on  The  Roman  House. 

The  nord  iricUttium  did  not  originally  signify  the  room  itself, 
but  the  couch  on  which  they  took  their  seats  at  the  table.  (BieU* 
Mtev  Plaot.  Btuch^  It.  4, 60, 102,  refion  to  the  partlciilar  oaae  when 
two  pana  amanim»  were  together,  and  for  two  or  three  penoos 
of  course  only  one  lectu  was  required).  These  couchee  were  not 
known  in  the  earlier  ages,  in  which  they  used  to  eat  sitting,  a  custom 
to  which  the  women  [and  children]  adhered  after  the  men  had 
adopted  that  of  lying.  laid.  Orig.  xx.  11,  9.  We  find  this  ex- 
emplified hi  many  nMmnmenta.  Augutt,  151 1  Piu,  tPErcoL  L  14 ; 
Zafan,  OmammU.  90.  [The  ohUdren  lat  ad/ulera  leetorum.  Tad. 
tna  (Arm,  xiii.  16)  mentlom  a  special  table  for  them.  Jfes  A<i&e. 
da<Nr  jprtM^Miiis  li&«rof  «tim  Mfsfv  idmnrntatU  nob&Sbm  ttdmki  ve$ci 
Ml  OipMi  propinquorum  propria  «l  jMirctortS  OMnia.] 

The  word  signifies  not  the  sing^  Isetuf  trMMaiHi,  bat  a  eon. 
junction  of  three  such,  with  three  perMns  on  eadi,  so  that  the  tri- 
cUninm  comprehended  idne  persons.  Cot  the  fonrtii  slde^  an  acoem 
to  the  table  was  left  for  the  placing  of  the  dishes.  WQstemann 
understands  by  it  a  single  lectus,  and  supposes  the  whole  company 
sat  upon  three  locti ;  but  this  is  untenable,  as  Macroh.  (Sat,  ii.  9, 
Triclinia  Icctis  eburiieia  strata  fuemnt:  duobus  (ricliniis  pontijices 
cubuenmt, — in  tertio  tricHnio  Popilia),  can  only  be  understood  as 
referring  to  dirterent  triciiniii,  consistiug  of  sercral  lecti ;  it  was  in 
order  tliat  more  than  one  table  with  its  couches  might  stand  in  the 
same  room,  that  the  regular  eating  apartments  were  twice  as  long 
as  they  wore  broad,  and  thov  IkuI  <rru^  <fio/'h-'it'>a  tarn  <int^,li  nhi'jf^i^ 
tudine,  uti  j'acHitcr  in  tui  inciiuits  qtoituor  stratis,  ministraliomnn 
ludorumqym  operis  locus  possU  esse  spatioffuf.  Vitr.  vi.  10.  It  may 
be  di&cult  to  say  how  the  nine  men  distributed  themselTes  among 
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two  tiiclinia,  but  for  fifteen  persons,  and  among  thcra  four  vestal 
Yirgins,  to  have  sat  at  one  tricliiiium,  would  luive  beeu  an  unheard- 
of  circumstance.  The  number,  too,  was  not  complete ;  for  in  the 
ligt,  Lentiilus,  in  honour  of  whom  tlie  banquet  was  given,  and  Me- 
tellus.  absent;  bo  that  tliere  would  have  been  at  least  elereu 
or  twelve  persons. 

The  three  lecti,forminfr  the  triclinium,  ditl'ored  much  in  p  .iiit  of 
rank,  as  did  also  the  particular  places  on  each.  They  were  calle«l 
sHinniu!*,  meduis,  and  imus^  but  the  medium  alone  explains  itself. 
8almas.  a//  Sothi.  p.  886.  The  manner  of  arrangement  can  be  ex- 
plained in  two  ways;  first,  from  Seneca  (Nat.  QucBst.  t.  16),  where 
in  ginng  the  points  of  the  wind  be  says,  A  teptentrionali  latere  turn-- 
mu8  est  AqtiUlOf  medhts  septentrio,  imus  Thracias ;  but  in  the  wind- 
dial  of  Varro,  whicli  Seneca  followed,  the  Aquilo  takes  the  pliioe  to 
the  left,  and  the  Thracicu  that  to  the  right  <tf  the  teptentrio  ;  and  it 
is  therefore  clear  that  the  lectus  summits  stood  to  the  left  of  the 
mediuB,  and  the  imus  to  the  right  of  it.  On  the  oeoond  proof  more 
hereafter.  Of  these  oonehee»  the  most  honourable  was  the  inediiii» 
tfaoD  the  8ummu8»  and  the  imos  the  last  in  rank. 

The  lectOB  had  a  railing  along  at  one  end,  where  lay  a  coahion  ; 
the  reet  of  the  places  were  separated  by  pillows.  On  this  railiiig 
the  penoa  rested  with  his  left  arm»  so  that  the  imus  wooid  have 
had  the  raOlng  next  to  the  medinsi  whilst  that  of  the  sumtnea  woidd 
haye  been  at  the  extreme  end  opposite.  The  most  honomble 
plaee  was  that  next  to  the  railings  then  the  eentre^  and  lastly  Ibe 
lowest  one;  hence  wperim  and  ktfmrim  acomhtrt.  But  to  this 
rule  the  medius  was  an  exception ;  for  on  that,  the  lowest  plaee 
was  first  in  rank,  and  also  the  seat  of  honour  of  the  whole  tridi- 
ninm,  and  always  left  for  the  most  important  person ;  henoe  called 
eoiMiitanr.  The  chief  passage  on  the  subject  is  in  Plntarch  {Sym- 
po§.  i.  8),  but  it  seems  to  eontidn  a  eontradietioo  which  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  commentators.  After  quoting  the  customs  of  oth(>r 
nations  with  regard  to  the  rank  of  the  seats,  he  says,  'Pw^iocr  hi 

6  TT)s  fxftnjt  Kkitnjs  rfXcrraior,  ov  {nraTiKuv  nfjoaayopfvovcriVf  and  ad- 
duces throe  reasons  why  this  should  have  been  the  place  of  honour. 
Firstly,  he  thinks  that  the  kin^^s  formerly  took  the  middle  place  on 
the  middle  lectus,  and  that,  on  th(^  trimsition  into  a  republic,  the 
consuls  ceded  this  place,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  popularity.  Ac- 
COJ  ding  to  his  second  reason,  the  lowest  place  on  the  middle  lectus 
was  the  most  honourablo  (Ileindorf  eiTonooiisly  says  the  surnnui^). 
and  next  to  the  lectus  imus,  on  which  the  in  >t  t^uk  the  U]»pirm*.*6t 
seat,  in  order  to  he  as  near  as  possible  to  thr  most  distinguished 
guest.   The  third  ground  given  was,  that  the  ooosul  or  general 
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could  in  that  piact*  best  sottle  nny  mattors  of  business,  if,  for  in- 
stance, intelligence  or  papers  requiring  his  signature  happened  to 
be  brought  to  him.    Fiutarcb's  meaning  is  apparent.    The  three 


« 

s 

Jt 

8 

1  ft 

3 

leeti  w«re  so  placed*  thai  their  inner  lines  fonned  three  sides  of  a 
square^  bat  where  the  snnimiis  and  imus  joined  the  medios,  ao 
angle  oooorred  outside^  whieh  eonld  however  be  roiinded»  If  the 
lecti  were  made  sloping.  If  the  consul  lay  on  the  lowermost  seat  of 
the  leetos  medius,  tiie  messenger  waiting  for  orders  coidd  pat  him* 
self  in  this  comer.  There  was»  it  is  tme,  at  the  end  anoUier  sash 
Gonier»  but  the  person  lying  there  must  have  looked  backwards  in 
order  to  oonTeree  with  any  one  occupying  it.  The  difficulty  con- 
sists only  in  Plutarch  designating  tho  place  iv  o  r^r  fkvripw  xXd^r 
ryj  npa>Tj)  a-uvmrrovoTfT,  ^  ywv'ia  diaXetfifia  iroiovaci.  By  dfvrepa  is  to 
be  understood  medius,  but  this  abuts  at  the  point  where  the  locus 
consularis  is,  not  on  the  sumnius,  but  on  tho  imus,  where  the  host 
lies  next  to  the  coiisularis.  The  words  therefore  contain  an  im- 
possibility, and  contradict  what  Plutarch  himself  had  j)reviously 
eaid ;  so  that  we  must  make  the  necessary  alteration  of  r^r  bivrtpas 

leXLtnjs  TTj  rpirrj  (TvvaTrrnvurjs. 

Were  a  proof  etiil  wanting  that  the  lectu^^  \mm  was  at  tho  riirht 
of  tho  Tuedius,  it  would  be  doducible  from  thy  pOi?ition  of  iho 
places  of  the  host  and  consul,  which  adjoined  each  other;  the 
former  beins:  mnnmu^  in  imo,  tlio  latter  imus  in  medio.  Tli is  arrange- 
ment is  made  clear  by  the  fragment  of  Sallust,  Hist.  i.  3,  in  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  -dSn.  698 :  Igitur  discubuere.  Sertoritu  inferior  in  medio ; 
super  eum.  L.  FabiuB  *  *  */  in  summo  Antonius  et  infra  scriba  Sertoriij 
e$  aUtr  aeriba,  Mmotna$f  in  imo  wkr  Tofigiiiinim  et  dommum  Perper' 
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nam:  where  mtntidii  is  made  of  the  banquet  at  which  Sortoriua 
was  kille'l  by  the  treachery  of  Perpema.  Only  tvrn  p(  r>(ins  lay  on 
the  lectus  medius  and  the  sumnuis-,  as,  when  the  number  of  tho 
company  was  not  complete,  the  smaller  number  was  always  allotted 
to  those  couches,  they  being  the  appropriate  seats  for  guests.  Ser- 
torius  naturally  took  the  most  distiog;iushed  seat ;  he  lay  inftrior  im 
WMdiOf  not  imosy  because  there  was  only  one  other  penon  on  the 
same  lectas.  Kezt  to  him  on  the  ri^t  hij  Perpema^  as  hoct»  on 
the  imus.  Tho  outennoet  place  on  the  summns  was  occupied  by 
Antonius.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  assign  each  guest  his  place  at  the 
ceena  Xcuidieni.  Hot.  Sat,  ii  8.  The  only  deriation  hero  wai^  that 
the  hoct  had  resigned  his  place  to  Nomentanna*  who  in  some  degree 
did  the  hononxB  for  him;  and,  for  the  aame  reaMM^  he  himaelf  lay 
eiedMit  m  tmo.  At  other  timei,  the  nuBtreas  of  the  home  and  the 
ehildfen  oeonpled  the  lmn%  or  places  were  left  on  H  I6r  nnhmted 
visiton  (M^rte),  introduced  by  Invited  gnetti. 

When  the  use  of  ronnd-tables  became  common^  the  proper  tci- 
cUnia  no  longer  anawered,  and  were  chai^ged  ibr  lemleirenlar  aophai^ 
called  iiffma  from  their  form.  The  roundHables  (the  eoctly  orte 
cUrti)  were  of  no  very  great  siae^  and  hence  the  sf^mafa»or  ififtiidSii^ 
weie  arranged  for  leas  than  nine  peraooa.  Such  WM  the  heMcMmm 
fn  Miart.  ii  60,  9,  and  iAie  heptaduum,  z.  48: 

Btella,  Nepos,  Cani,  CerMlia,  Fbeoe,  venHlif 
flsf^sm  dgma  capit;  stt  sanv:  adds  Lopnnu 

also  one  for  eight  persons,  xiv.  87,  Stibadia : 

ikccipe  lunata  scriptuiu  tostudioe  signuk. 
Ooto  capit,  veniat,  qiusqais  amktu  erit. 

[Hcliogabalas  iihiced  this  imnibcr  on  a  sofa.  Lamprid.  Iltl.  29.] 
On  such  a  sigma,  the  order  of  places  ran  straight  on,  beginning 
where,  in  the  triclinium,  tho  locus  summus  iu  euniuio  was.  [In  tlio 
frescos  in  a  tavern  at  Pompeii  there  are  such  semicircular  lecti 
with  round  tables.  In  a  vault  there  is  a  picture  of  a  long  nari"x>w 
sickle-shaped  table  with  lectus,  and  eleven  poisons  assembled  at  a 
fimeral  meal.] 

The  lecti  tricliniares  wero  low-  all  tho  taMos  that  hare  been  di«. 
covered  arc  considerably  lower  than  ours.  This  mav  Ho  accounted 
for  by  tho  fact  that  a  tall  tray  wiis  frequently  placed  upon  them. 
See  Bechi,  Mits,  Borh.  iii.  xjtx.  They  were  probably  of  the  same 
Icind  as  the  cuhicularte;  i,e,  they  had  girths  and  mattresses,  OTer 
which  the  gorgeous  coTorlet,  generally  purple,  waa  spread ;  but  in 
them  was  more  opportunity  of  display^  and  hence  not  only  ceraH, 
but  argmU0h  cmraf^  etc.,  are  also  mentioned,  fieapeoting  the 
9tragvlla  and  tonUa,  aee  the  following  Excnnnia. 
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Til  tlic  Tuiddio  of  the  triclinium,  or  eigma,  stood  the  table  on 
which  the  meats  were  served  [ponere  opposed  to  tolkre];  but  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  from  Martial,  that  oven  then  the  custom  of 
Blayes  luuiUiag  the  dishes  round  had  been  introduced,  tu.  48 : 

Cnni  mensas  habeat  fere  dncentas. 

Pro  niensis  habet  Annitis  ministrns. 

Transcumint  gabata<  volnut  jue  laoces* 

liaa  vobiB  epulas  liab^te  lauti 

ftem  othn^bnam  Mabolante  ccem. 

The  bread  waa  always  handed  round.  Petron.  35:  Circitm/erchat 
yEgyptim  puer  clibano  argenteo  pamm.  The  clibanvs  was  probably 
one  of  the  absurdities  of  the  house. 

Tho  usual  expressions  to  denote  taking  the  place  at  the  table, 
are,  when  alluding  to  the  whole  company,  discimibere;  when  of  one 
in  particular,  dccumbere,  or  more  generally,  ae<*j<m6<?/T  w  here  memce, 
or  something  else  must  be  supplied :  iu^uharc  ought  properly  to 
apply  to  a  person  already  reclining,  but  it  is  also  interchanged  with 
accumbere,  as  Plin,  Ep.  i.  3,  8 :  Lotus  accithat.  Recubare,  cubaref 
jctcere,  are,  if  used,  to  be  taken  as  more  general  ezprefiaioii%  haTing 
no  particular  reference  to  the  table. 
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THE  TABLE  UTENSILS. 

AS  the  tricliiiiiiiii»  with  the  company  reclining,  presented  »  rerj 
different  appearance  from  our  tables*  surrounded  by  chairs,  so 
the  equipment  of  the  table  rery  little  resembled  ours.  Table-cloths 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  introdaoed  till  very  late»  the  best  proof 
of  which  ]§•  that  the  huigoage  had  no  word  to  eipress  them.  Man- 
ttUf  mtanUiibus  Hemere,  mant^Iia  rmttertf  which  were  used  for  this 
purpose^  had  or^ginallj  a  totally  different  signification.  Lamprid. 
OMog.  27;  lb.  AJtm.  Smr.  37}  Isid.  Or^.  six.  20,  6.  Originally 
iiiiiiil0{0^  or  mmUihm,  was  eqnifalent  to  x'V^Mcrpo"'-  [Fest.  p.  133^ 
Jinqutm  mim  anUiiqm»  ad  mmm  Urgendm  Mamjkii  uumtdamm^] 
Tam^  X.  X.  tL  8|  Manhihan,  M  mamu  Utfinhw,  At  the  period, 
then»  treated  of  by  the  Serijptorm  Uifarim  AvffutUBf  the  habit  pr^ 
Tailed  I  and  aa  eariy  as  the  time  of  Hadrian,  too^  if  what  Lamprid. 
says  be  correct:  Qnmm  km  Sdiogobalm  jam  rteepiiMtf  €t  amU,  wt 
quidam  praMKcotHy  Jdria$mB  hajimmt,  Eyen  Mart.  (sir.  138|) 
Cfausapa  vittoBa  sttM  mamUie: 

Ndnliiiis  rillota  tsgant  tibi  lintea  dtmoi : 
Orbibiif  in  iKwtris  circnliw  «ne  potest. 

may  be  referred  to  this,  although  it  must  nut  necessarily  be  under- 
stood of  the  ccEtia ;  the  sanio  appHes  to  xii.  2J.  Liut  this  custom 
did  not  preTail  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  we  learn  from  Hor. 
S(U,  a.  8, 10, 

His  ubi  subUtis  pner  alte  cinctus  acenwuu 
Gannape  purpureo  men  Ham  pertersit,  etc. 

Had  the  table  been  covered,  it  would  neitlior  liave  btcu  percoive<l 
that  it  wns  of  inaj)le,  nor  could  it  hnvp  Kern  rubbed  with  oou.f'ipe^ 
which  operation  appears  to  have  bi  (  ii  ueuerally  perf  ormed  between 
the  divisions  of  the  mcoL  See  Petron.  (34)»  and  to  this  Piautus 
(MmcBchm,  i.  1), 

Jurentus  nomen  fecit  Peniculo  mihi, 
Idco,  quia  mcn&aiu,  quando  odo,  4eteigeo. 

also  alludes.  At  that  period,  then,  the  mantole  at  table  was  merely 
a  napkin,  the  same  as  mappa,  a  linon  cloth  usually  fut^ed  OTcr 
the  breast.  At  least  this  may  be  inferred  trom  Petron.  (32X  and 
PHny,  Tii.  2.  [Yanoi  L.  L.  ix.  47.] 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  passage  that  states  wliether 
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theie  nkm^pptB  were  handed  to  each  guest  by  the  master  of  the  honaoi 
except  perhaps  Hie  rather  indistinet  one  of  Hor.  iSiiil.  U.  4, 81 : 
TiUlmB  in  loopis,  in  mappis,  in  loobe  qoantu 
Consiatit  nuatus?  o«glMtii  flagittnm  lagww. 

But  by  comparing  U  witli  the  Teraes  following,  it  almost  seems  as  if 
mappa  had  some  ftuiher  signification ;  and  that  as  acopce  and  hour 
Umia  pdlma  mean  the  same  things  so  also  do  magppm  and  ianiUa, 
[Horace  certainly  made  the  same  diflerence  here  between  mappa 
and  toredf  as  in  Ep,  i.  6^  21 : 

H»o  ego  proflumn  %t  idmMot  impctor  et  npn 
In^tnSf  no  tnpe  ton],  oe  aonSda  mappn 
Cotrpget  atra,  no  non  tt  osnthsmo  oi  lanx,  oCe. 

The  host  therefore  provided  the  mappro.]  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
dear  beyond  donbt  that  each  guest  brought  his  own  mappa  with 
bim.   Martial's  epigram  in  ridicale  of  Hermogenes,  who  on  erery 
opportmyty  stole  the  mappa,  is  well  known  (lii.  29): 
Attaliiat  msppom  nemo,  dam  ftvtn  timontar; 
Maatde  e  menM  snrpnit  Hormogonoi. 

Just  so  of  Coecilianus,  who  stowed  aM*ay  all  the  meats  (ii.  37,  7),  and 
in  a  similar  case  (vii.  19,  13),  Afuppa  jam  mille  r'nnpititr  fnrtis. 
But  it  could  only  he  his  own  mappa,  in  which  ho  packed  up  all  this 
store.  They  who  were  entitled  to  the  latus  clavus  would,  if  vain 
men,  have  their  niappto  and  mantel ia  ornamented  in  like  manner. 
We  discover  this,  apart  from  the  passages  in  the  Scriptures  historic 
AuyuHUtey  which  treat  of  the  imperial  tahles,  from  Potronius  and 
Martial,  iv.  40,  17:  Lcdo  rmriata  mappo  clavo. 

They  ;i.j)pear  to  have  made  use  of  very  few  instrumciUs  to  con- 
Tey  tile  food  to  the  mouth;  and,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  we 
cannot  refute  what  Baruffaldus,  f^r  Armis  Convivalibus,  says,  that 
the  bare  finger  was  in  a  great  measure  used.  See  Orid,  Art,  Am, 
m.  736: 

Carpe  cibos  dit^itis;  < qiiiddam  gc^tii->  edeodi; 
Ora  nec  ioimuuda  toU  perunge  mauu. 

Mart.  V.  78,  6 ; 

PoDOtur  d^tbi  toaondni  aoctis 
Nigra  craUenlni  tirons  patella. 

and  iii.  17. 

The  only  implements  mentioned  (for  the  knife  belongs  to  the 
gintetor  only,  and  forks  are  never  spoken  of,)  are  coekUar  and  Hgula. 
The  first  evidently  takes  its  name  from  ^oeMeot  but  it  is  ridienlous 
to  refer  this  to  its  shape,  thus  eonfonnding  ooohlea  and  eoncAa. 
Martial  (ziy.  121)  says  that  a  double  use  was  made  of  it: 

Bom  ooebleit  babHis,  DM  nun  tulaui  vtiHi  ovli : 
Nomqaid  sdi,  poUns  oar  oocdilMre  Tooer? 
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but  the  very  part  used  to  eat  the  cochlea,  has  least  rcscmblaooe  to 
it.  It  was  probably  a  spoon  with  a  point  at  one  end,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extraoting  the  interior  of  the  muscle.  Hence  Pliny  (xxriii. 
2, 4)  sajBt  Perfitrare  ovorum  oolyoM  eoehlmnbn$t  i,e,  from  supeivti- 
tion»  to  perforate  the  already  emptied  shells ;  and  tbeieforo  ICartiat 
(nii.  71)  names  an  am  Imrim  eodUser.  This  point  was  also  laed 
for  the  pvpoae  of  opening  eggs»  and  probably  the  spoon  ai 
the  other  end  for  emptying  them.  Petroa  8S.  [Three  aneisiit 
siWer  spoons,  about  the  sue  of  a  dessert-spoon,  are  copied  In 
Jfiit.  Borh.  z.  46,  Two  of  them  are  otbI*  with  no  points*  one 
round  and  terminatiog  in  a  point.  Hie  fint  two  are  probably 
ligulse,  regular  spoons  without  pointed  ends;  the  Iaat»  a  coddear 
with  point.] 

The  meaidng  of  Ugula  is  not  so  clear.  Bamflhldus  erroneously 
considers  it  to  mean  the  same  as  eoehiear.    That  such  was  not  the 

case,  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  Martial  (riii.  71), 
OctaTtu  (annas)  ligol^  mUit  sextante  minorem; 
Nonni  sen  Mm  tIx  oodil«ure  toBt. 

wh(^re  ho  relates  how  the  gifts  of  Postuinianus  became  year  by 
year  iiioro  insignificant,  and  (viii.  33)  when  he  had  received  a  very 
light  phiala.  We  see  by  all  these  pass^cs,  that  the  ligula  was 
larger  than  the  cochlear  (although  it,  too,  is  called  <jrarili<i.  Mart.  v. 
18,  2);  but  that  something  similar  is  to  ho  understriod*  we  learn 
partly  frum  the  etymology,  in  conformity  witli  wliidi  the  gram- 
marians demanded  (Mart.  xiv.  120)  tliat  it  bliould  1m  written /tn^f?a, 
and  i^artly  from  the  glossaiies,  which  translate  it  by  futarfMoifp  a 
spoon. 

The  food  was  not  served  in  single  dishof?.  l)ut  each  course  was 
brought  in  by  the  slaves,  standing  on  a  frame,  aiid  thus  jdaced  on 
the  table.  These  table-traya  were  called  repositoria ;  in  the  cma 
TrhtalrhinnUy  this  was  the  case  not  only  with  the  (p'stus,  but  w  ith 
the  different  fercula  and  the  meriMB  Heundce.  Petron.  S3, 40y  &c.  The 
apparatus  used  for  serving  up  the  promulfit,  was  called />romiiM(i(irs 
and  ffustaiorkim.  Petron.  31.  It  is  not  easy  to  conreivo  liow  pro- 
muliddarc  can  have  been  taken  for  promulsis  itself.  From  Ulpian 
(Di0,  zzxiT.  2,  20)  we  find  that  iitie  promulmdaria  were  distioguialied 
from  iihe  rtpamtoriop  and  the  expression  sctUeUm  adds  another  par* 
tienlar  kind»  p.  ft  saneen»  flat  dishes  J  Bnt  how  the  readii^  in 
Pliny*  xzxii.  11»  40,  jam  vsro  €imm9a$  r^ftoritorUt  Imjxmtimif^  can  he 
defended*  is  not  dear*  as  seTend  stories  set  one  upon  anotlier  wonki* 
in  that  case*  he  meant.  These  trayi  were  at  flist  shmply  of  wood* 
but  at  a  later  period  were  more  in  unison  with  the  splendoor  in 
other  things*  and  quite  covered  the  table*  or  even  reached  orer 
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the  sideB  of  iW  ab  must  naturnlly  hare  been  the  oase  when  a  boar 
waa  Borred  op  entire.    PHn.  i.  i,  62. 

Tlie  uteDiilB  on  which  the  food  was  aerred  i^poar  to  hare  boon 
aa  nmneroiia  aa  with  us.  Patince,  [Varro  L.  L.  t.  l20.-^The|MrtMMi 
was  more  deep  than  flat*  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  4a  $  Plin.  znr.  12, 4ei 
Uid.  u.  4;  NoQ.  zr.  6];  ealim»  [or  eaiUli,  Yanro^  r.  laOb  a  capiendo, 
mat.8aLl  8» 90;  6» lU, IL  2, 89$ 4,77;  Jnr. Ti.  343; Noii.xT.  26]| 
iemoes,  [quite  flat,  and  diflbring  much  in  abape,  Hor.  8at,  ii.  4, 40; 
Jut.  80;  Plin.  xzxiii.  11,  32;  PanlL  Di^,  il  1,  6;  qmidrata, 
roiumdatpurat  eaUata.  Ulp.  Vtff,  zxxiT.  2, 19];  wmkilcB,  [Mart  TiiL 
71];  jfobatcBf  [Mart.  aboTo]  ;^dropitciai^  [iqaara,  liid.  zz.  4 ;  Chatis. 
I.  82;  Mart.  iL  27;  Jut.  iii.  142;  also  called  jxirapiti^  Suet.  OaXb, 
12;  Ulp.  Dig,  xiziT.  2^  19,]  are  named,  all  probably  varying  in  fuTBk ; 
aome  flat,  othen  hoUow,  round,  angular,  and  oral,  with  and  without 
oorera  [or  handles].  Nonius  mentions  si3rteen«  and  the  oolifiuf  only 
without  eiplanation.  Aa  regards  material,  see  aboTe.  [Some  more 
names  ooenr.  Magida  and  Umgula,  Varro,  L,L.  t.  120  $  nuutm&mmnt 
a  largo  dish,  Hor.  iS<ti^  ii.  8,  86 ;  Pollux  yi.  87 ;  boletar,  a  small  dish 
for  bokii ;  but  also  for  other  viands,  Mart.  xir.  101,  BoUtaria : 
Cum  mihi  boleti  dederint  tam  nobile  nomen, 
Prototoml^  piidet,  heu,  serrio  oolienilii. 

the  indispensable  salt-cellai*,  sa/mtim,  Isid.  xx.  4 ;  Liv.  xxvi.  S6  ; 
Plant.  Pers.  ii.  3,  16  ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  14 ;  concha  salUf  Od.  ii.  16,  14 ; 
Pers.  iii.  25:  Becker's  Cbarid^s,  Eng.  tranfi.  p.  262;  and  the 
Tlno^fir  cruet,  acetabulum,  Isid.  xx.  4;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  20.  Seo 
Mu6,  Borh.  vii.  5G,  ix.  44,  v.  15.] 

It  MTouM  be  vain  to  attempt  an  ar curate  oxjilanation  of  all 
the  different  (Irinking-rcsscls  mentiniKd  in  Nonius,  Isidoms,  Pollux, 
nnd  cl.^L'Nv  liere,  an<1  Ptil!  less  a  coii^iiieutary  on  Atheiiajus.  Besides, 
to  some  of  them,  as  tiic  pocula,  sci^phus,  there  i«  no  fixed  shape; 
but  many  names  do  refer  to  a  certain  form,  and  will  therefore 
admit  of  explanation. 

Tbe  eustomary  ]ai*ger-8iaed  measure,  according  to  which  thoy 
usually  reckoned,  was  the  amphora,  whiefa  is  identical  with  the 
guadrantal.  Feet.  Exe.  133.  The  nualler  meaaures  into  which 
the  amphora  was  divided  were  the  eomgws  and  $extariu».  Festus, 
a.  T.  piMica  pondera,  246,  quotes  ftom  the  Plebi$eitum  SUiamun^ 
aecording  to  whieh  eight  eongii  wore  equal  to  an  amphors^  and  six 
jartoru  to  a  eong^.  In  addition  to  these  we  haTe  the  umd, 
uidch  oontained  iota  oongii,  and  the  cyaihug,  or  twelfth  part  of  the 
aextazius.  The  oadu$  was  not  only  a  Boman,  but  a  Greeian 
ineasurs^  the  aimphora  Attiea,  Bhsmn.  Fknn.  IMpond.  et  mans.  84. 
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It  held  threo  umct,  or  twelTe  oongU.  By  meanB  of  tbe  Roman 
■tandard  meaaiinng  ressels,  that  are  still  eitant,  we  are  able  to 
determine  with  oertalntj  the  relation  of  their  meeenra  to  those  in 
use  at  the  present  day.  The  Fameae  congiai,  preserred  in  the 
Breeden  Qallery*  is  of  particular  importance.  It  is  of  bronaet 
ganged  In  828  a.ir.o.t  and  bears  the  insoriptien,  Imp,  Cottart  Vup. 
VL  r.  Cbi.  Aug.  F,  IIL  Cot,  nrnturm  txaeim  m  w^jntaUo  P.  X. 
This  Tessel  was  measured  by  Beigel  with  great  exactneMi  and  the 
TSeolt,  with  a  history  of  it  by  Hasoi  were  oeminunieated  in  the 
PoIcmIo^  or  KUmm  AufM»,  Leips.  1837. 

In  the  same  ooUection  is  a  seitarinsy  eonoeming  whidi  the 
treatise  also  gives  infonnation. 

By  the  diTision  of  the  sextarins  into  twehre  c^^otA^  elereo 
different  measures  arose,  having  the  same  names  as  the  parts  of 
Uie  at,  only  that  the  single  part,  instead  of  tNMtOa  was  called  cymthus. 
They  are,  I.  cyoMut;  11.  wtaOami  HI.  qtmSram;  IV.  tntmt  V. 
quiiwMmx ;  VI.  9m%»;  VII.  wptwnxs  VIIL  6m;  IX.  doditam;  X.  dm- 
t*ins ;  XI.  dmnx ;  XII.  9extariu8.  Of  these,  however,  only  the 
cyathuR  and  triens  can  be  considered  real  vessels.  The  trieiitc-s 
which  are  oftea  named,  were  regular  driiikiiig-vessels,  goMcis. 
Mart.  (x.  49)  says,  potare  anuihj/sfuios  trkiUes ;  but  mcntiou  is  no- 
whore  made  of  guincuiices  auni,  or  aincthygthuy  although  we  have 
(fuincnncem  hiberc.  The  trientes  wen*  classed,  it  Bccms,  among  the 
gohlets  of  iniddliug  size  ;  for  they  held  four  cyathi.  The  cyath^l?^ 
however,  was  not  a  pnUlot,  hut  only  a  measure  or  ladle,  to  allot  to 
each  person  the  fixed  number.  See  lleind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  117. 
Th»'y  had  regular  pueroB  a  rvatho  (Mitsch.  on  Hor.  Od.  i.  29,  8), 
and  lience  wo  do  not  find  ej/atho  biherey  although  we  have  geae, 
sfpt^'m  rr/rffhh  bihere.  [Mart,  i  72.]  In  the  Mu^.  B'>r^.  (iv.  t.  12) 
are  four  small  ladle  glasses,  with  longer  or  shorter  handles,  which 
are  declared  to  be  timpula,  or  simpuvia.  They  would  at  once 
appear  to  be  cyathi,  were  they  not  of  different  sizes,  and  were  any 
account  given  of  their  measure ;  nerertheless  we  may  refer  them  to 
the  cyathuSt  as  it  is  probable  that  in  the  ladles  the  measure  of  the 
cyathus  was  not  always  adhered  to.  The  eogmviog  oppodte 
represents  two  of  them.  [The  proper  Roman  names  for  these 
small  ladles  were  guttus  and  timpumttm,  instead  of  which  the  Greek 
terms  ijpieAyms  and  cycriAut  got  into  vogne.  Yarro^  L,  t.  1M. 
Panly  p.  337.  The  unstati  were  different ;  frigida  or  calda  was 
brought  in  them  to  the  guestsy  hence  called  minUtraicrii,  Mart.  ihr. 
105 :  FrigUa  wm  dM^  non  dmii^  eaida  petmli,  Pomp.  Dig.  tmbw. 
2,21.   The  ormtUum  was  sunilar.  Vazro  Ui  Nod.  xr.  88.] 
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As  regards  the  shape  of  the  goblets  generally,  we  must  especially 
distinguish,  I.  between  flat  sa\i<  i  is  (patei'<e,  phialce,  Vano,  L.  L. 
Y.  122;  Mart.  viii.  33,  iii.  41  ;  Full.  vi.  4,  G;  Isid.  xx.  u.] 

II.    Cups  with  liandles  (Virg.  Eel.  ri.  17: 

Et  gravis  attiita  peadebat  canthunis  ansa. 

Cic.  Verr.  ir.  27,  [Canthartu  was  a  great  goUet  Qsod  by  fiaechuf 
and  his  tnun;  Macr.  Sat.  r.  21 ;  FUn.  zudil.  11, 53 ;  from  pictures 
it  would  seem  to  hare  had  two  handles.  Often  in  Plantus.  PoU. 
▼I.  96 ;  Atb.  xi.  p.  478.  The  truUa  was  tmSkir,Qiiffjaal\j  a  scoop). 
Hor,  Ail.iL  8«  14S;  where  Aeron  explains  it  eoKv  mifCeantis.  Oato^ 
B,  10»  Il»  13.  But  it  was  sometimet  of  eostly  materials.  Jut. 
iu.  106;  Ofell.  3888;  Plin.  zxzni.  %  7;  Hart.  is.  97;  Scser.  Dig, 
zxiiT.  %  86.  The  eopif  and  eapuXa  had  handles,  Vairo  t«  121 :  a 
eofiemidot  quod  oanMm  tH  ptiihmM  potmU.  Non.  xr.  88.  Also 
seyphmg  for  PauU.  says.  Dig,  li,  1,  28:  ti  qwk  aeypko  cnuom  «e{ 
fundmi  (a^joeerit) :  in  Aih.  zi.  p.  600b  sereral  are  mentioned.  Its 
sise  is  Imown  from  the  &ct  that  it  was  sacred  to  Hercnlee,  Petr. 
52i  umales  scyphi;  lisicrob.  t.  21;  Serr.  ad  VWg,  jEn.  tiii.  278. 
BeantifkiUy  worked  scypH  are  mentioned  by  Snet.  N$r,  47;  Plin. 
zzzvil.  %  7,  zxxUi.  12.  Thmidmm  was  a  cnp  originally  earthen, 
with  two  haadlee;  it  toolt  its  name  from  the  Gorintliian  potter 
Therikles,  Luc  Lexiph.  7;  Ath.  xi.  470;  Gift  V$rr.  it.  18;  Plin. 
[gal]  21 
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XTi.  14,76;  Salinas.  Awv.  FUn.  p.  7H»  BmMi  Op,  PhiloL  pp. 
II.  216.J 

III.  Those  in  the  foim  of  chalices  (calices),  which  most  not  be 
fuMsied  as  haTing  stood  on  a  high  foot:  the  glass  ressels  represented 
in  the  Mlomfng  engraTings  taken  ftom  the  Jfus.  JSarb.  (t.  19),  aie 


of  this  kind ;  [also  the  sUf  er  cop  Mm.  Borb.  zi.  45.  Of  the  calix 
Varro  says,  L.  L.  v.  127 :  caldum  m>  bibebarU,  and  that  it  was  named 

from  the  calda ;  the  better  derivation  is  irvXi^.  Macrob.  v.  21 ;  Ath. 
xi.  p.  480 :]  they  were  sometimes  of  earthen  ware.  Mart.  xIt.  102, 

Calices  SarrenUni : 


BniiM  Sagnntino  poenU  fiota  Into. 

[of  glass,  lb.  115,  94  :  of  precious  stones,  109.  There  were  seTeral 
sorts,  e.g.  calic4^  Vadiiianif  Mart.  xiv.  90,  x.  3;  Juv.  y.  46:  caliceni 
Tiasorum  qtiatmr ;  the  calices  pteroti,  i.  e.  with  liandles,  Plin.  xxxri. 
26,  66.  It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  all  calices  had  handles :  tliis  was 
the  case  only  with  a  few  of  very  peculiar  shape.  Plin.  xxxiii.  23; 
Jut.  viii.  168;  Mart.  xii.  70.  Tli^^rmarum  ciHres;  see  ForcoUinus. 

The  following  arc  quite  unknown  to  us  :  obbay  generally  of  wood 
or  wicker,  Non.  xv.  14,  ii.  597;  poculi  genus,  Pers.  t.  148,  called 
wetsUis ;  niodioluts,  Sc»v.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  36 ;  ci/mmf  Non.  xv.  29 ;  or 
hirfuaQ)  Plaut.  Amph.  i.  1,  273,  276;  Cato  E.  M,  81;  cuU^^  eat 
potorwm,  PauU.  p.  61  s  Cato,  M.  H.  132.] 


Accipe  non  vili  calices  de  pulvere  natoa, 
Sed  Surrentiue  leve  toreuma  rote. 
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Of  ihe  reBt»  there  were»  ef  ooune^  maa j  Tiileties,  some  also  la 
hsoMie  flhapesy  m  flhoeB,  legs,  [boatsy  hence  called  ^ymSriiim,  Paul, 
p.  61 ;  Nen.  xr.  21;  Iiid.  xx.  6;  Ifart.  tUL  6;  Plin.  zzzrii.  34» 
113;  Maorob.  r.  21;  PcILtI.  16;  Ath.  xi.  p.  481J  heads  of  beaits, 
6m.  $  theie  lattar  were  used  as  drinking-honifly  from  the  lower  end 
of  which  the  wine  escaped  through  an  ozificcb  and  was  caught  in  the 
mooHi.  Such  a  born,  in  the  shape  of  a  stag's  head,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Mta.  Borh,  (▼!!!.  14),  also  three  others,  a  horse's,  a  dog's, 
and  a  swine's  head  (t.  20).  Such  drinklDg.homs  were  termed  pvrd. 
Athen.  xi.  496.  Perhaps  rhyiium  (Mart.  ii.  35)  means  tlio  same 
thing.  They  occur  most  frequently  on  vases,  [also  in  frescos].  See 
Boettig.  Kuy\$fiimth.  ii.  3o2.  The  act  of  drinking  is  bccu  in  a  paint- 
ing in  Zahn,  Ornam.  etc.  t.  29  ;  Pitt.  (f  Ercol.  t.  t.  46.  [See  Becker's 
Charicles,  Engl.  Transl.  p.  259.]  Obscene  shapes  were  selected,  and 
indecent  things  engrared  upon  the  goblets.  Juv.  ii.  95;  Plin.  xzziii. 
Prsef.  and  xiv.  22. 

AVe  Ijavc  already  spoken  of  the  extraordinary  luxury  which 
preyailed  in  respect  to  these  utenBils.  But  besides  those  there 
described,  there  were  others  of  a  more  simple  kind,  and  of  common 
glass  (vitrea)f  in  opposition  to  the  ciystalHna  ;  of  vfood,  Jarfus,  hrmrff, 
terehtnthns,  hcffera  (T\h.  i.  10;  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  522);  also  of  earthen- 
ware ;  see  above.  [Among  the  table  utensils  wo  may  reckon,  in  a 
wider  sense,  those  larger  vessels  which  were  set  on  the  table,  and 
dther  contained  neat  wine  or  served  for  mixing  it  in;  hence  called 
mifUaiuB  or  mtflarmm,  Lucil.  in  Non.  xt.  30,  longa  gemmus  miffet- 
rius  ansa.  Out  of  these  the  drink  was  then  poured  into  the  caps 
of  the  guests,  after  the  Greek  custom.  The  crater  or  eratera,  was 
high,  bioadt  goblet^riiaped,  with  two  handles.  Isid.  xx.  6 ;  Orid. 
Fasi.  T.  523: 

Terra  rubens  crater,  pocula  fagus  crant. 

Jnr.  xii.  44,  unus  eraUra  capacem,  Mui,  Bcrb.  ii.  32;  t1.  63.  See 
Becker's  Charielea^  Engl.  Transl.  p.  257. 

The  svmu,  hpeOOf  ff<Mhf  were  more  pannchy,  and  like  our 
tnreens  or  bowls.  Yarro,  X*  L,  t.  123 ;  Yano^  in  Prise.  Ti.  p.  714 ; 
Serr.  ad  Vhy,  Edog.  vi.  33 ;  Non.  xr.  34, 35.  Among  the  Oree^, 
the  Xnraori  was  also  used  as  a  drinking  eup^  Ath.  xi.  p*  464;  Poll. 
X.  76.  See  Miu.  Barb.  x.  14,  ix.  44»  xil.  45»  tU.  20;  the  last  of 
terra  cotta  with  the  inscription:  Bite  tmuee  de  tneo. 

There  were  also  cups  and  jugs,  inscribed,  some  with  small 
mottos  (as  reple,  sitio,  hibe,  vateamus,  lude,  etc.);  some  with  the 
name  of  the  owner ;  wma  literaia,  Lndan.  Xmj>A.  7,  mr^pia  ypafi* 
fAOTiica.  Ath.  xi.  p.  466.  Whole  Hnes  were  rarely  inscribed  on 
them.   Ath.  ib.    Becker  refers  to  this  the  scifphi  Uomerki  of  Nero. 

21—2 
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LaBily  oome  the  ttaodi  and  platters  on  which  the  aoqplione  and 
otiher  veMek  wore  set  al  a  meal.  Paul.  p.  107,  IncU$ga  wmdlimifa^ 
in  gHa  wntlUtuebatur  m  oonvttfio  vtni  amf»Jbara,  qua  mAmde 
fsrrtmw  vino,  Ath.  r,  p.  209,  ryyvBiiof.  JaToL  X7i^.  niii.  1.  lOO^ 
— vamirum  «4lo6miidormm.  In  Mm,  Borh,  15,  there  is  a 
Vtand  for  two  Teiaela  with  a  handle  in  the  middle.] 

The  eehkuti  (at  least  hy  VoflB  and  Hdndoif  on  Hor.  Sai.  i.  6^ 
117,  adifai  etMnut  vUu)  it  eiplained  to  be  a  bowl  for  vaahing  the 
goblets  in.  On  TeaselB  for  warm  drinks,  see  the  next  Exeorsos. 
[The  observations  made  above  upon  lamps  and  tosmIs  genmlly, 
Kpplj  also  here;  vis.  that  aU  the  vessels  that  have  been  discovered 
betray  mnoh  fine  taste  and  sense  of  the  beantiM.  Tliej  win 
always  be  a  standing  testimony  that  llie  iHiole  Ufe  of  the  aadents 
was  thoroughly  penetrated  with  grace  and  art.] 
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THE  DRINKS. 

ALTHOUGH  Roman  authors  name  several  drinks,  prepared 
both  from  grainy  as  zythum ;  from  wheat  and  barley^  cantMm 
and  cerevisia  {ariOt  celia)i  from  fruits,  as  the  quince^  Cjfdomnm  f 
and  from  honey  and  water»  as  hydrameli,  consequently  a  sort  of 
mead ;  yet  the  BomaoB  knew  (besides  the  apurrov  tbmp)  wine  only 
as  a  drink ;  and  thote  potations  resembling  beer»  dder,  and  meadi 
belonged  only  to  different  provinoefl^  govenied  by  Roman  laws, 
and  are  therefore  taken  cognianee  of  among  other  things,  nndetf 
the  head  vtao  Ugoito.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxziii.  9;  Plhiy,  xxM.  26r 
B»  nkiflm  (fim^biis)  fmt  «t  jmUm^  gjf&wm  m  JEgyf^o^  Mok  «t  o«r«» 

Wine  wa^i  howoTer*  no  doubts  miied  with  other  things,  to 
produee  eertain  drinks,  the  way  of  preparing  and  taking  which  was, 
m.  generaly  quite  difibrent  ttom  out. 

The  following  are  tiie  most  important  of  the  niunerons  worles 
on  this  subject,  Pliny,  xir.  8»  seqq. ;  Oolnm.  xiL,  with  Schneider's 
remarks,  ii. ;  Vii^.  Qe<yrg,  ii.,  with  VqssT  notes;  iihen.  i. ;  Poll.  Ti. 
4;  Galen,  De  AnHiidoiia,  i.  9;  Dig.  xxr.  6:  and  of  modem  authors, 
Bacei,  de  vinia  cerevis.  ac  conviv. ;  Beclonann,  Beitr.^  &c.  i.  183 ; 
Boettiger,  Ueber  die  Pfiegt  d.  Weine,  b.  d.  aU.  Rom. 

Pliny's  remark,  Ac  ai  (yaw  dUigerUer  cogitet,  in  nulla  parU 
operosior  vita  est^  ceu  iion  saliiberrimum  potum  aqwe  liquorem  natura 
dederitf  can  be  applied  to  our  own  times,  but  tho  process  among  the 
ancients  was  much  more  tedious.  The  grapes  hung  upon  tho  trees 
till  they  became  ripe  {vinum  pendms^  Plaut.  Trin.  ii.  4,  125;  Cato, 
J?.  R.,  147),  and  were  collected  in  baskets,  cnrbula't  fisceUcp,  and 
also  in  skins :  h'jere  and  cog&re  are  the  terms  tor  this  operation. 
Cat.  R.  R.  65,  6G;  Col.  i.  2,  70. 

The  bas  relief  of  a  marble  basin  In  the  Mm.  Borb.  ii.  t.  11, 
representing  a  vintage  of  the  satyrs,  is  very  amusino: :  some  of  them 
are  carrying  the  grapes  in  skins  of  animals  sewn  together,  others 
press  them  with  a  piece  of  rock:  in  all  the  figures  there  is  an 
expression  of  life  and  merriment  suitable  to  a  vintage.  [In  another 
relief^  two  figures  carry  the  grapes  in  baskets,  three  others  tread  on. 
them,  and  two  fill  the  Tessels  with  the  new  wine.  Passer.  Xttc  Fkt* 
ii.  48.   Comp.  Varro,  X.  L*  rl  16>  ffinoHa,] 
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Tbo  collected  grapes  were  next  trodden  upon  with  tlie  naked 
feeif  calcare,    Gcopon.  ri.  11;  Virg.  Oeorg.  ii.  7: 

Hue,  pater  o  LeaaDe,  veni  nu4lat4iqoe  motto 
Tingne  novo  mecum  dereptis  crura  cothorais. 

After  treading  them  out  twice,  the  husks  wer©  placed  under  the 
pr^s,  and  honco  tho  distinction  between  the  vinum  or  mustum 
calcatumf  and  prcssiim.  According  to  Pliny  ix.,  the  first  sort  (pro- 
iropum)  was  the  spontaneous  exudation  of  the  grape.  The  second 
sort  was  the  first  llowing  off  during  tho  process  of  treading,  ante' 
quam  nimium  calcetur  uva,  and  it  was  used  ahore  nil  otiion?  for 
making:  mtrh'nn  (Col.  xu.  4l);  and,  lastly,  tiio  later  drain'mi:  otf*, 
which  partook  more  of  the  rouc:hnoss  of  tho  husk.  [The  wine 
obtained  by  pressing  tho  husks  a  second  time,  with  the  addition 
of  wateri  wii  called  lara;  which  they  sweetened  and  improred 
by  wious  oompoundfl.  It  would  only  keep  a  year  at  furthest^ 
and  was  drunk  by  the  slaves,  and  poor,  also  by  the  woman.  Yacrm 
R.  B.  i.  64;  Col.  xii.  41 ;  Oat.  67 s  Flin.  xIt.  10, 12.] 

In  Older  to  allow  tlie  watery  particles  to  eaoape^  the  grapes  were 
alao  spread  on  trellis-work,  and  leit  there  Ibr  aeven  daya.  Tliit 
waa  oalled  vtntim  dkt^jftmn,  Pl^*  «to  >M  epfiMi  ectorw  aa- 
p€rUguB»  T£  tweeter  and  stronger  whie  were  desired,  ilie  grapes 
ware  allowed  to  wither  0Dtiraly»  una  pamh  vkmm  jmshmr.  Finally, 
it  waa  boiled.  [In  a  freeeOk  Onpids  are  seen  pressing  giapea  and 
boiling  tlie  must;  a  small  oven  being  near  tlie  wine^press  for  this 
purpose.]  Pliny  Und,t  iVam  itrawiN»  quod  <dm  htpmna,  notlri  §aptam 
appellantf  in^mii,  non  fiolHrcB  cput  mtt  mmfo  tuqus  adtmiiam  fymrtmm 
mumurmdeeoeiof  gmd ubi /actum ad dmidhmietitd^flruHm  eoeaaw. 
Ck>mmonOT  wines  were  doctored  with  this  boiled  wine;  and  even  in 
those  da3rs  the  art  of  improying  cheaper  wines,  by  mixing  them  with 
the  dregs  of  those  of  finer  quality,  had  been  disooTered.  Hor.  &Mi, 
ii.  4,  55;  C<iluin.  xii.  30. 

The  must  ^vas  imiuodiately  drawn  off  from  the  larns  torrufaritts^ 
into  largo  taitlien  vessels,  doUa,  (Non.  xv.  G,)  for  tlic  purpose  of 
undergoing  fermentation,  rondere^  Varro,  i.  6').  Wooden  wino- 
vessols  were  not  in  use  in  Pliny's  time,  either  in  Greece  or  Rome, 
as  he  expressly  states,  c.  21.  When  Pallad.  x.  11,  says,  dolinm, 
ducentorum  ronyhrum  xii  libris  picehtr,  it  appears  scarcely  possible 
that  earthen  vessels,  capnhlo  of  containing  twenty-five  ampliome, 
could  have  been  made ;  but  we  may  suppose  that  those  dolia  were 
of  considerable  dimensions  from  the  comparison  in  Plant.  Pseud,  ii. 
2,  64,  anut  doliaris.  There  is  also  a  striking  passage  in  Petron.  64: 
Ecce  auUm  deductuB  lacunaribus  suhjfo  eircultu  ingena,  de  cupa 
viddiea  grandi tKmuui,  dmmUHur.    When  Boettlger  said^  'it  waa 
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always  conddered  preferable  not  to  use  dolia  of  any  very  great 
size,  to  keep  the  better  wines  in,'  he  misunderstood  Pliny,  t.  21, 
according  to  whom,  not  large,  but  too  round,  vessels  were  rejected, 
and  longer  ones  of  less  diameter,  recommended  instead.  [The 
pictures  of  doUa  shew  that  they  were,  on  the  contrarj^,  round  and 
broad.  Se<;  Pass.  Luc.  Fict.  ii.  40.  But  the  vessels  into  which  the 
wine  was  put  tor  present  use  were  of  a  long,  nan  o^\■  f(»nii;  whence 
these  hare,  necessarily,  handles,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with 
the  former.]  The  serifp,  in  CoL  xii,  18,  distinguished  from  the  daliot 
answered  the  same  purpose. 

The  dolia  were  smeared  witli  pit(  li  b('f(^rr  l>c  inc:  used:  new  ones 
were  80  treated  at  once,  after  coriiinu;  from  the  ovrn.  Ocop,  vi.  4. 
Bocttiger's  remark,  *  that  the  young  wine  was  immediately  poured 
into  these  eartlien  vessels,  which  had  been  previously  smeared  with 
wax,  imhnere,*  seems  hasty;  for  what  Columella  says  of  ceratura 
(jdL  62»  16),  applies  only  to  the  dolia  olearta,  with  which  Cato  (69) 
agraeSf  only  that  ho  recommends  the  second  process  with  the 
amurca.  After  this  operation,  for  which  the  best  fntcht  tempered 
with  a  little  wax  (one  twelfth^  PaUad.),  as  well  as  with  aromaticst 
was  used,  the  fabeeqaent  prooew  h  described  by  Pliny,  c.  21: 
ISomri  oport$t$  pratkim  eontt  orlu,  poilea  perfitndi  marina  aput 
out  §aimh  d«6n  omere  tamunU  aapergi  vd  argilUt,  abtter»a  myrrha 
m^fbri  ip§aMqu6  tapku  etBa$,  Otopon,  9.  [Whence  wmtm 
phaktm.  Mart  xiii.  107  $  Pint  fR^n^.  t.  8.] 

They  were  then  Ulled,  but  new  to  the  hrim.  FUny;  oomp. 
€hop,  tL  12.  The  TMseb  remained  undoeed  as  long  as  the  fer- 
mentaHon  wae  going  on,  [Sen.  Ep,  88.]  and  eren  then  were  not 
ftetened  eitfier  hy  a  eoris^  pitch,  or  gy  psum.  The  eeBa  vmaria,  In 
which  the  doUa  were  kepl»  was  a  cool  chamber,  [towards  the  norihj 
enthrely,  or  at  least  so  ftr  abore  the  gfonnd,  thai  It  could  ha^e 
windows.  Bnt  the  dolia  were  at  times  dther  partially,  or  altogether 
let  into  the  ground.  Pliny.  These  are  doUa  danma  (Oolnm.  xii. 
17,  5),  or  depressa  {Dig.  xxxiii.  6,  3),  also  defma  (ib.  7,  8). 

Much  wine  was  drunk  direct  from  the  dolium,  or  cupa ;  vtmim 
doliare,  or  de  cupa.  Boctticr*  r  is  quite  wrong  in  explaining  the 
words  of  Cicero,  vinuui  a  propola  et  de  cnp>a^  as  follows :  *  to  take 
the  wine  from  the  landlady.'  Even  if  the  foi-m  cupa  for  copa  be 
allowed,  (see  Bentley  on  Her.  ScU.  ii.  2,  123,  and  Hgen,  de  Copa 
Virg,),  yet  the  different  prepositions  prove  that  cupa  signifies  a 
larger  wine  vessel,  for  t)io  same  use  as  the  doliunh  [but  more  easy  of 
Uunsport,  and  not  so  {inunihtrts  as  the  dolia.   Ulp.  Dig,  ii.] 

It  was,  however,  tiio  con^inon  wine  only  which  would  not  bear 
iLoeping  {cBtatem/erre) ;  the  better  kind,  when  perfectly  settled,  was 
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dktiibuied  into  amphonob  or  Uig«ii»  i^Sf^mdAalh»y  Pliny  eonld 
not  ton  wliellier  this  took  place  In  more  andent  timet,  e.  14. 
[Orem  and  eadi  wore^  like  tlie  nnnf^korm  and  la^ence,  long  and  thin 
with  a  narrow  neck,  and  often  ending  in  a  point  Mow;  whenoe 

they  had  either  to  be  stuck  in  the  ground,  or  in  a  stand,  incU^cu 
The  difference  between  these  and  the  dolia  is  clear  from  Proc.  Digf. 
xxxiii.  G,  15  :  Vinum  in  amphords  et  cados  hae  mente  diffundiuius^  ut 
in  sitj  rft//kHj  usus  caiisa  probetur  et  scilicet  id  wndimus  cum  his 
amphoris  et  cadis;  di  dolia  autem  alia  mente  aynjicimiutj  scilioi  ut  tjc 
}d&  postea  vel  in  ampho/  us  et  cados  diffand<i  i,i}is,  vcl  sine  ipa^  duUis 
veii'iaU  Persius  says  of  the  orca  (iii.  50),  awjnH(£  coUo  non  faUusr 
orcce,  V.irro  in  Non.  xv.  24 ;  Ibid.  xx.  6 ;  Nonius,  xir.  9,  explains 
cadi  to  i>e  inwa  quibus  vino,  ronduutur,  Pontp.  ZHi^.  xxxiii.  G,  14. 
Thoy  are  often  mentioned  by  Horace  and  Pliny.  Tlnce  or  iiiti'4 
were  antique  winC'Tessels,  the  tbnn  of  wliich  is  unknown.  Paul, 
p.  365 ;  Non.  xv.  7.  The  same  is  the  case  witli  the  diota.  Uor.  Od. 
i.  9,  8,  and  the  cenophomSf  or  cenophorum.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  109; 
Pen.  T.  140 ;  Lucil.  in  Non.  iL  800.  The  amphorso  differed  much 
Id  fonn,  a»  is  pliun  from  the  graTo-lamp.  Passer.  Luc.  iii.  51. 
The  skins,  utres,  Petron.  34,  cannot  be  disoossed  here.  Other  arti- 
cles besides  wine  were  stored  in  these  amphone,  cadi,  lag^os^  e,ff, 
honey,  mttr/^,  and  other  salsamenta,  oil,  oUtcs,  dried  figs,  etc  Hor. 
Sat.  n,  4, 661  Plin.  xy.  21 ;  Martial,  xiy.  116,  i.  44.  On  the  seaUng 
ot  the  TOnelfl,  see  above.  ]  Tbe  siae  of  the  amphora  and  cadni  has 
been  already  diaouBsed.  These  Teasels  resembling  the  amphora  wen 
generally  made  of  clay,  [hence  miens  rubetf  Mart,  i  66;  ir.  66; 
frogHii,  OTid,  Met.  xli.  243;  seldom  of  atone^  PUn.  vtxfL  1%  43j 
and  listened  up  by  a  bttog  (earU^  mtber%  and  then  eorered  with 
gypsum,  or  pitdi,  to  proTent  any  effecfs  from  the  ahr.  [GoL  zii.  SS$ 
PluL  ziy.  87,  uili.  24.]  Petron.  34.  On  the  amphon  of  earthen- 
ware  the  mune  of  the  wine  and  consul  was  written  on  the  Tessel 
itself  to  mark  the  date ;  but  labels  {notm,  MU,  teutrm,  piiiaiM)^ 
with  the  name,  were  hung  on  those  of  glass.  Comp.  Beckman, 
BeUr,  ii.  482 ;  [Jut.  t.  33 : 

CrM  bibet  Albania  aUquid  de  nioutibus,  &ut  de 
Setinis,  cujus  patriam  titolamqns  Mnaetw 
Delefit  andta  Teteris  fbligine  twtat. 

See  Ilor.  Sat.  i.  10,  24,  nota  Falerni;  Culum.  xii.  ID  ;  i'laut.  Pcen. 
iv.  2,  14,  litcratas  fictile  epistolas.  Several  such  labels  have  been 
found,  one  with  the  inscription,  XlVRIl.  VET.  V.  P.  Cll.,  1.  e.  m- 
hnim  vetus  via  if  m  picatuni,  No.  102.]  It  is  mterosting  to  learn  by 
pictures  from  Pompeii  {Mm.  Borh.  iv. :  I^ela:.  de  Scav.  t.  A  and 
V.  t.  48)  [Qell.  Pomp.  81,]  the  manner  of  conveying  wine  which  had 
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been  pnrdiMed.  Bolh  the  pletares  aie  aUke;  they  reprawnt  two 
earriagesy  con^tliig  of  a  li^t  ladL-shi^fted  body^  and  tbe  whole 
ioterior  of  wbidi  is  lUled  by  a  tingle  laiige  dcin.  HiIb  dun  has  In 
ftont  a  wide  openings  which  is  tied  np,  and  throngh  which  the  wine 
was  eridently  ponred,  whilst  behind.  It  is  produced  Into  a  namw 
ba|^  fttnn  which  the  inne  was  suffered  to  nm  out.  Two  men  are 
busOy  letting  off  the  contents  into  long  two-handed  tosbcIs,  amphone. 
It  was  therefoie  not  mnst^  but  wine. 

The  amphora  was  next  placed  in  the  apalhseOf  which  was  quite 
difibrent  ftmn  the  edh  vimria,  and  In  the  upper  story :  the  best 
position  for  it  was  above  the  bath,  so  that  the  smoke  might  bo  con- 
ducted thither,  and  bo  forward  the  wine.  Colum.  i.  6,  20;  comp. 
Heind.  on  Hor.  S^.  ii.  5,  7 ;  and  Hor.  Od.  iii.  8,  9;  from  which  we 
may  Icarii  tiie  whole  process  : 

Hie  dies  anno  rcdeunte  festns 
Corticeni  ndstrictuni  pioe  demovebit 
Amphora,  fumum  bibere  instituU} 
Coiwnle  Tnllo. 

Hence  such  expressions  as  Descende  testa  (iii.  21,  7),  Bnd  Parcii  <U- 
ripei'e  fMrreo  arnphoram  (28,  7),  may  explained. 

After  this  process,  the  wine  stiil  retained  a  good  deal  of  lees, 
aud  if  wanted  for  use,  had  to  be  cleared.  This  was  effected  in 
▼arious  ways.    The  gounnand,  who  (Hor.  Sa$,  ii.  4, 61) : 

liMiltti  d  eolo  ntppoiMS  Yina  Mrcao^ 
Nocturna,  si  quid  omsi  est,  tenaabitnr  anrs, 

Et  decedet  odor  nervis  ininiicus;  at  ilia 
Integrum  p«rdaat  lino  ntiata  saporem. 

oommunlcates  the  malt  of  his  experience  about  the  kitchen  and 
cellar,  states  the  best  means.  The  method  of  pmri^ring  wine  by 
eggs  was  known.  Ibid.  65 : 

Snmntitia  Tafar  qui  iniMet  teoe  Faterna 

Yiii%  ooliuDliiDO  limmn  bm  oolUgH  ovo; 

i^natonui  ima  petH  volTeoa  aUena  vltilliit. 

It  was  In  general,  howerer,  stndned  through  the  Meetu  vinarina 
and  the  cvlum,  a  kind  of  metal  sie^e,  with  small  holes  in  it.  Num- 
l>crs  of  such  cola  hare  been  discorered  at  Pompeii.  In  the  Jlfiw. 
Uurb.  iii.  t.  31,  arc  fire  smaller  ones,  all  of  which  had  handles,  and 
were  consequcmlv  licUl  in  the  hand  during  the  straining.  In  ii.  t. 
60,  is  a  larger  one  with  two  handlos,  by  which  it  was  probably  hung 
over  a  yessel,  into  which  wino  was  runuing.  A  copy  of  it  is  givt  ii 
here.  A  silver  bowl  with  beautiful  ccelaturOf  and  also  a  silver 
coIuiD,  may  baye  served  a  like  purpose.  Ibid.  riii.  t.  14.  [Plin. 
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axiii.  94.]  The  #000111^  on  fhe  ooninuyy  wat  a  filter-bag  of  IfaioB, 
and  the  wmt  meam,  aa  by  being  atiained  through  it  the  wine 
booame  wretohed  (vappa).  Henoe  In  Homoe  1 

Intsgnm  p6rdinit  Hoo  villrtA  HponBU 

The  relative  position  to  each  other  of  oolum  and  saccus,  U 
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•hewn  by  comparing  two  epignunB  ot  Martial^  lir.  108,  Chhm 

8«tinoi  noiwo  no«tara  ntt*  ftng&  trtootet; 
Finperiore  niero  tingcre  Una  potii. 

and  xLe.  104»  Socchb  nharnit  f 

Attenuare  nires  norunt  et  1  in  tea  nostra, 
Frigidior  eolo  non  talH  unda  tuo. 

But  the  saccus  was  also  used  for  good  wino.  Mart.  yiii.  43.  It  was 
customary  to  fill  the  colum  and  saccus  with  snow,  upon  which  the 
wine  was  poured  for  tho  purpose  of  being  cooled.  With  this  riew, 
the  snow  was  carefully  preserved  till  summer-time,  just  aa  is  now 
the  case  in  Naples,  cutiwB  mvM.  Mart  t.  64,  ix.  23, 8,  91,  5;  Plinj, 
xix.  4, 19.  This,  howaT6r»  was  not  cnoiigliy  for  by  a  itill  greater 
refinement,  a  difference  was  discorered  between  snow  and  water 
boiled,  but  afterwards  reduced  to  freenng  point,  by  being  mixed 
with  snow.  PUn.  xzxi.  8,  23 ;  NmmU  prkte^  inwmtwn  Mf,  deca* 
quttn  aqu/am  vifrogiie  dmmam  in  miwt  r^i^erain*  Mart  sir.  107, 
and  100^  Lagmta  mvana: 

Spdetliia  Ubi%  Td  Manls  ooodlta  esllit: 
Quo  tfbl  deooct»  noUla  flrfgns  aqas. 

In  this  way  the  water  sometimes  cost  more  than  tho  wine,  as  Mar- 
tial says,  Ep.  108.  They  luid  besides  another  object  in  this  strain- 
ing— to  moderate  the  intuxicating  power  of  the  old  heary  wine. 
Pliny,  xiv.  22;  comp.  xxiii.  1,  24.  This  was  termed  ru^^iure  fi/mm 
(Pliny,  xix.  I,  19),  but  tho  general  expressions  were,  drfixearef 
liqu'irey  colare,  sacrare. 

Tho  colour  of  most  wines  was  probably  dark,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  all  the  southern  wines.  There  were,  however,  also  w  ines  of  a 
lighter  tint;  and  as  wo  distinguish  between  white  and  red,  so  did 
thoy  1)0 1  ween  albfnn  and  atmm.  PI  nut.  Mencech.  v.  5,  17.  Pliny 
names  four  colours  (xiv.  9),  alhnSffuLvuSj  sanguinctfs,  nhje}\  Nigmimf 
and  cUrwrXj  denote  the  darkest  red,  and  album  tho  bright  yellow, 
which  we  also  call  white.  The  celebrated  Falcrnian  was  evidently 
of  this  colour,  from  the  fineet  amber  ha?ing  been  named  after  it. 
Plin.  izzrii.  3, 12. 

From  what  we  know  concerning  tho  treatment  of  winei^  it  it 
clear  that  old  winei  were  conaidered  preferablo,  and  eren  a  com- 
mon wme,  if  of  lome  agc^  was  more  gn^tefnl  than  yowBg  Fnlemian. 
Mart  xiiL  120: 

De  BpolatioSi  qM  twit  oarlon  bgwit, 
MaliMriib  tpam  d  minte  Falona  Ubta 

[Plant  Cm.  ProL      C&c.  <kA.  19;  Ath.  L  p.  26.]  PeiiiaiiB  as 
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much  deception  wat  pmotised  tbeii»M  in  the  pMent  timet,  abo<iift 
the  age  of  vinet.  Mart  fit  62 : 

Sob  Ng»  NwBft  condite  lAik 

and  nii.  Ill* 

The  amphom  on  the  table  of  Tzixnalohio  bore  the  label  Falmr-' 
mm  OpMamm  mmofum  cenium,  hi  which  there  b  m  doable 
abanrdity:  lint,  in  aaiigniQg  •  lUed  ago  to  inne^  which  oTorj  jear 
became  older,  and  then  in  calling  the  Opkmmmm  a  oentnry  old,  aa 
that  period,  the  meet  illiiBtriouB  in  the  annala  of  Italy,  belonged  to 
A.  u.  c.  633,  and  Uie  wine  mnst  thersfore  at  that  tlnie  hmre  been  aft 
least  160  or  170  years  old,  and  wo  may  easily  conceive  that  at  a  still 
latoF  pciiod  it  was  supposed  to  be  drunk,  long  alter  it  had,  in  fact, 
ceased  to  cxkt. 

The  different  growths  are  detiiilod  by  Pliny,  xiv.  6.  Ccrujp. 
Schneid.  Ind.  Script.  411  i  Mart.  xiii.  100^122.  [Vitruv.  viii.  3,  12; 
Ath.  i.  p.  26.]  According  to  Pliny,  the  Ciecubuuif  Ilor.  Od.  i.  20: 
Strab.  V.  p.  161,  had  from  ancient  times  held  the  first  rank  an^ong 
western  wines.  Like  all  the  best  wines  it  grew  in  Campania,  in  the 
Sinus  CaietanuB,  near  Amyclre.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  vinoyanis 
had  been  ruined  principally  liy  th«^  canal  of  Nero,  but  at  an  earlier 
period  Au^ii^tus  lui4  assigned  the  palm  to  the  Sctinian,  which  also 
maintained  its  superiority  after  the  Ccecubum  wop  lost.  The  Faler- 
nian  was  second  in  rank,  and  the  best  d»»8cription  uf  it,  tiie  Faf&fi't. 
>»«m,  grew  bctwc(Mi  Sinuf?sa  and  Cedia,  and  is  supposed  to  hare 
received  its  name  from  S  \  11a  (Faustus).  [Hor.  EpUu  i.  fi,  5,  at 
Sinuessa.  A  capital  wine  grew  on  Vesurius.  Flor.  i.  16,  amicti  viti' 
bus  monies,  OaurxtSy  Falemiis,  Massioua,  Vesuvius,  j  The  third  plaee 
waa  contended  for  by  the  Albcmum,  Siirrentinum,  and  M<mieum,  aa 
weU  aa  by  the  Calmum  and  Furuianum.  After  the  time  of  Julius 
Gseaar,  the  fourth  place  waa  held  by  the  Mamertinmn,  from  the 
ndghbourhood  of  Messana,  and  Taurominitanum  was  fireqneotly 
soH  for  it.  The  middling  kinds  were  the  Tri/oUnttmy  from  the 
hill  Trifolium,  in  Campania  (in  Mart.  xiii.  14^  9eptima  vUit) ;  Sm^ 
nimum,  SMmn  [Hor.  Od,  L  20^  Ncmentmum,  and  othera.  The 
commonest  were  Vattmnum  (fteqnently  mentioned  by  Mart.  r% 
02,  VcUicatia  bibis  f  btbit  vmunum,  x.  46).  To  render  it  mere  drink, 
able,  good  old  wine  waa  Bonietimca  intenniied ;  Mart.  i.  19 : 

QgM  te,  T^ioe^  jufsC  ▼etulo  ninsre  Fakmo 
Id  Vsltoaiiis  oondlta  ftoa  esdii* 

Vmmiianim,  from  the  Tichiity  of  Veii,  which  gained  the  epithet 
rubetUan^  from  tta  colcnr  having  a  reddish  tint  Mart  L  104.  Be- 
sides those^  there  were  the  PeZ^imm,  Mart  L  27,  liii.  121 ;  [Ccer^- 
tmnum,  dii.  124;]  the  LaUkamm  (firom  BpainX  t.  27,  Tii.  53;  and 
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the  Massilitanum,  z.  89>  zUi.  123.  Much  adulteration  was  practised, 
not  only  m  mixing  different  winee,  [Hor.  Sat.  i.  10,  24,]  and  adding 
sapa  aud  defrntum,  and  foreign  wines,  especially  Iroia  'i'molu%  but 
aiso  deleterious  Bubstiuiccs.  See  Becknianu,  Beitr.  i.  181. 

Next  to  these  western  wines  came  the  tran^inarina,  or  Greek, 
which  Fiiny  esteemed.  The  best  were  the  Thasiunif  Chium,  Lesbium, 
Sirfyonium,  Cf/pnum,  and,  in  the  time  of  Phny,  the  Clazommium 
especially.  [Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  16.  Chium  m'tri-i  ej^j^ers.]  Not  only  the  * 
vessels  were  sprinkled  with  sea-water,  but  it  was  put  into  several 
wines.  [See  Becker's  Cliaricka^  Enffl.  Transl.  p.  266.  Plin.  xiv.  9, 
23,  24,  xxiii.  24 ;  Ath.  i.  p.  32.  Vappa  was  any  sort  of  wine  spoilt. 
Plin.  xiv.  20,  25 ;  Acron  nd  Hor.  Sat.  I  1,  104,  ii.  3,  144  ] 

Still  they  were  not  content  with  this  variety,  but  the  wines  from 
a  very  early  period  (Plin.  13,  15)  were  doctored  with  all  kinds  of 
aromaticB  and  bitters,  as  m^ha,  aloes,  and  the  like.  Pallad.  xi.  14. 
Bren  costly  essential  oils  were  mixed  with  the  wines,  which  also 
were  drunk  out  of  yessels  that  had  held  them.  Plin.  ziii.  1,  6. 
Martial  calls  this  foliata  titis,  beoaiue  the  nardimm  was  also  called 
amply  /oliahtm,  Comp.  Jut.  ti.  803. 

Next  to  wine,  the  mulswn  was  a  Tery  favourite  drink;  diifeieiit 
accounts  are  given  of  the  manner  of  piepariDg  It.  According  to 
Colmn.  (ziii.  41)»  the  best  must  was  taken  direct  from  the  lacu$t  ten 
pounda  of  hooey  were  then  mixed  with  an  vima  of  it,  and  it  was  at 
once  poured  into  loffmcBf  and  coTored  up  with  gypsum.  Aflter 
thirty-iwo  days  these  vessels  were  to  be  opened^  and  the  drink 
poured  into  others.  This  way  of  making  it»  howerer,  was  not 
generalf  as  is  proved  hy  Hor.       ii.  4,  24: 

Aiilldliit  toti  tnliwebait  mdla  Filorno, 
MtndoM^  4te. 

by  Maorob.  8ai,  vii.  12,  [Flin.  zzli.  24,  58.  Multum  w  veUre  uino 
fUUittknumf]  and  other  passages.  In  Oeopon,  (viii,  26, 26X  the  two 
plans  of  making,  vis.  from  four^fifths  of  wine  and  one  of  honey, 
and  also  from  ten*elevenths  of  must  and  one  of  honey,  are  taught. 
Pallad.  zi.  17.  The  Greek  name  for  it  was  ofirdficXi ;  which  word, 
however,  has  another  meaning  also,  among  the  Romans,  as  we  see 
'  from  Ulp.  Diff.  zzzlii.  6, 0.  Tlie  differant  kinds  of  honey  are  men- 
tioned in  note  80,  p.  61.  The  mulsnm  was  principally  drunk  at 
the  prandium  and  the  gustus.  Sack  sometimes  supplied  its  place. 
Mart.  xiii.  106. 

The  calda,  the  only  warm  drink  among  the  ancients,  consisted 
of  warm  water  and  wine,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  spice.  Calda 
was  drunk  most  in  winter,  but  likewise  at  other  seasons.  Mart.  viii. 
^7.   See  Bup.  on  Juv.  v.  63.  Boettiger  says,  {Sab,  U.  35),  '  It  is 
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quite  credible  ibat  the  aadeiitB  lud  aoiiietldiig  to  taatoh  our  teftsad 
ooIBm  ierfioess'  and  in  oonobontion  of  tlusy  we  cell  the  attentioa 
of  the  reader  to  an  aaeient  Tenelt  which  eridently  iemd  ibr  pre- 


p«ring»  or  keeping  wann  the  calda.  It  is  of  very  elegant  fonn,  le- 
tembling  a  tnreen,  and  it  made  of  hnmie.  The  eogimving  of  it, 
giren  here,  is  copied  from  the  Mtu.  Bot^.  ill.  68. 

In  the  centre  is  a  cylinder  reaehhig  to  the  bottom,  wfaidi  held 
the  coals  for  wanning  the  Uqnids  around  it»  and  nndemeath  this 
cylinder  is  an  orifice  for  the  ashes  to  lUl  through.  The  conical 
cofer  cannot  be  taken  oiF,  but  there  is  underneath  a  second  llai 
coTOri  which  is  moTcable^  and  only  coTcrs  the  parts  containing  the 
llui^  leaTing  the  remainder  open.  On  the  upper  rim  is  a  sort  of 
cup,  cmited  by  a  pipe  with  the  interior  of  the  TcsselfSO  thai  it  might 
bo  filled  without  the  lid  being  remofed.  On  the  opposite  side  a 
tap  IB  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  liquid  run  out. 

The  U80  of  this  tossoI  is  undoubted,  but  a  Roman  name  can 
hardly  be  assigned  to  it,  and  fWnn  among  those  named  by  PoU.  z. 
66,  [Sfpimmrip,  not]  Invdki^tjs,  after  Lucian  (Lexiph.  82S),  seeois  the 
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only  probable  one.  The  nuMt  miliizal  name  would  oeitaiiilj  be 
Mlclariiim»  but  for  that  ve  bare  no  authority.  We  mmt  not  8up> 
poie  that  snob  a  Ywel  was  always  used  for  the  oalda^  ai  in  general 
the  water  waa  broni^t  in  jugs  or  cansy  named  by  Martial,  dr.  105» 
ut9toU  mMtMorU,  [A  much  more  simple  vessel  for  calda  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  king  ai  Denmarlc.  J%  is  IQn  an  amphora, 
with  two  handles  and  a  doable  bottom.  Hie  enter  partition  most 
likely  held  the  wann  water,  which  kept  the  oalda  warm,  in  the 
middle.] 
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IT  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  in  its  fuUett  extent  and  sereral 
relations  the  use  made  by  the  ancients  of  chaplets« — a  subject 
entering  deeply  into  civil  and  religious  life,  as  the  sini[)le  ornament 
of  leaves  became  a  symbol  of  martial  ieuuwn  and  civil  virtue. 
There  is  no  lack  of  works  upon  the  subject.  Paschalius,  in  his 
Coronff,  tfivos  a  tolerable  collection  of  ba  lly  olalnjiatcd  matenalb; 
the  vvui  k  of  Lanzoni,  De  Coronia  et  Unfntrntw  in  ant.  Conv.,  confines 
itself  tu  the  bain|uets;  and  still  less  important  is  that  of  Schracizel, 
De  CoronU.  The  notices,  1km\  over,  given  directly  by  ancient 
authors  arc  of  more  consequence.  As  the  work  upon  chapleta  by 
.^lius  Asclcpiades,  and  the  writings  uf  the  physirians  "Mnrsitheus 
and  Calliniachus,  are  lost,  our  information  is  mainly  derived  from 
Athemeus  (xv.),  Pliny,  xxi.  1,  4,  and  other  ftoattered  pafisageB.  See 
Salmas.  Exercitt.  ad  Solin. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  year  or  period  when  the  use 
of  chaplets  at  meals,  or  rather  at  the  carousal,  was  first  intfodooed 
at  Rome;  but  we  learn  from  Pliny,  that  as  eaiiy  as  the  second 
Punic  war  chaplets  of  roses  were  worn.  The  walls  of  the  tiiclinium 
only  wore,  however,  privy  to  this  decoration,  which,  althoagh  so 
harmless  in  itself,  was  considered  incompatible  with  sobriety  of 
charaoter,  and  he  who  appeared  in  public  so  adorned  was  liable  to 
punisbment  Two  eiamples  of  such  punishment  aire  related  by 
Pliny  (56,  Z.  FMnu  ainfftnicarim  UUo  Pumco  ssewidb 
roiCMM  inttrdiu  0  pergula  mM  m /brum  protpeaam  ^Uctm,  ex  ameio- 
rUaiU  imaiuM  in  caitotrm  abduehtM,  iton  ante  Jinsm  amjMs  mt. 
P.  MuaaHhiMt  turn  dBmUum  Mar^fCB  toronam  d  JUfnhm  capiti  ma  mi- 
posumet  aique  o5  id  duei  ahm  tn  vituiuia  triummri  juMtumUt  opp^ 
loBiM  tntmos  pUin$*  Neo  tnfsreetsflrs  iUi);  bat  it  was  perhaps  oikly 
the  flowers  that  drew  down  tliis  condemnation,  because  at  that 
period  of  misfortune  such  an  open  display  of  luxury  seemed  to 
fattve  a  dangerous  tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear 
that  fillets  were  worn  round  the  head  cren  before  this  time,  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  wine.  Hence  arose  by  degrees  the 
chaplets  of  leaves  and  flowere,  to  which  however  the  nami.'  roron<E^ 
was  not  given  till  later,  as  in  earlier  times  it  wjis  reserved  for  reli- 
gious usages  and  warlike  distinctions.  Pliny  agrees  with  Atbeiucii* 
(xv.  674),  who  follows  the  old  writers  concerning  the  early  Grecian 
customs.  The  chaplets  which  superseded  the  simple  fillet?  were 
not,  hovve?or,  considered  as  mere  ornaments,  but  it  was  believed,  or 
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at  K^ast  [ji  etcndcd,  that  certain  leaves  and  tloweifci  exercised  a  bene- 
ficial iiiilaence  against  the  intdxi*  atins  power  of  wine.  Thus,  in 
Plutarch  {S^mp.  iii.  1),  the  physician  Trjpiion  dot'onds  the  use  of 
chaplets  at  wine  a^lnst  the  imputations  of  Amtnouius.  He  praises 
the  eirt/itAfta  and  nokvniipia  of  former  times,  wliich  had  discovered 
in  Uie  chaplets  nn  antidote  to  the  influence  of  wine ;  and  Athena^ufi 
(675)  nieiitioiib  the  same  thing. 

A  simple  brancli  of  irreen  served  for  a  chaplet  at  the  games, 
and  probaMy  for  tlic  r.^rona  ronvivialis  also  in  the  first  instance, 
flower?  being  :i  later  innusion.  When,  however,  Pliny  says  that 
Pausias  and  Glycera  were  the  first  to  weave  chaplets  of  flowers,  it 
is  only  an  instance  of  pereons  celebrated  in  a  manufacture  being 
sel  up  as  the  inventors  of  it,  as  we  can  cite  statues  with  chaplets  of 
flowers  of  a  date  &r  earlier  than  Pausias.  The  Greeks  wove 
numerous  kinds  of  flowers  into  ofaapletis  but  with  the  Botnani 
it  was  different.  Besides  the  green  leftres  of  the  iyy,  myrtle,  and 
apittm,  they  used  but  few  garden-flowers  for  cha])lets,  and  of  these 
chiefly  the  Tiolet  and  rote.  Plin.  s.  10.  But  they  did  not  stop 
with  these  natnnl  niitterials>  eipeoiaUy  as  chaplets  irara  zequired  in 
winter  alio^  when  roies  conld  be  obtained  only  at  a  Tery  great 
expense;  hence  imitations  were  made  of  wiom  materials.  Wliat 
Pliny  says  (s.  8)  of  the  gold  and  silTer  garlands»  applies  only  to  the 
pnblie  game9»  but  the  words  eonmts— ^fiKv  vooanhur  ^^ypHm  ac 
4$M6  k&tniuBt  refer  to  the  ecronm  wnvkahi,  Ko  fhrtfaer  intelli- 
genoe  is  giTcn  abont  the  Egyptian  ones  (see  Boettig.  Sab,  i,  281); 
bnt  as  they  are  distinguished  trim  the  Msmce*  they  would  leem 
not  to  hare  been  artificial.  The  hibemss  were  made  of  tliin  leaTCs 
of  horn  dyed ;  and  such  might  be  understood  in  Martial  (d.  SOX 
did  not  the  Neva  dona,  and  the  antitfiesiSi  ms  Fauktnmm,  and  korH 
MmpMHeif  point  to  natural  flowers. 

Pliny  (s.  8)  relates  that  the  luxury  in  them  went  still  tother. 
Chaplets  were  made  of  sinj^le  rose-leaTes  by  fastening  them  to  a 
strip  of  bast,  but  we  must  not  think  that  coronoi  sutilcs  are  always 
to  be  taken  in  this  sense,  as  the  chapletb  of  nardus  are  also  called 
su tiles,  and  the  aericm  versicolored  likewise,  although  they  were  pro- 
bably only  imitations  of  flowers.  See  Lucan,  Phars.  x.  164 ; 
Apfif)itinf  Hprtas  nardo  florente  corouas 
hi  nun4ua.n1  tuL^irtite  rosa. 

where  the  rota  numqwttu  /'(ujtt^ns  refers  probably  to  the  sericm. 
Mart.  xiii.  61,  Texta  rosi3  vel  divite  yinrdo  corona.  The  chaplets  in 
those  paseaws  denominated  sertm  and  te:ct<v  are  simply  sutileSy  just 
as  in  Horace  (0,1,  i.  3^,  2),  the  mKrrn  philt/ra  corr^v^r',  Imt  there  if?  no 
reason  to  =  appose  rliajtli  ts  e  wpro  folio  rosce.  Chajjlcts  were  fre- 
quently found  on  monuments,  with  leaf  lying  over  leaf,  and  rose  on 
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rose ;  and  il  is  possible  that,  in  such  casc%  the  rosos  wnre  fa&tened 
on  a  strip  of  biost,  philyra;  they  would  then  ho  rightly  termed 
SUtilM.  .  These  are  moant  in  Grid.  Fast.  v.  335: 

Tempora  Mutilihiuj  cingiintur  tota  coronis 
£t  laiet  iujecta  spleudida  mcusa  ro«a. 

£bria8  incinctit  pbiljra  coDTira  capiUii 

aad  Martial  x.  94,  Sutilia  aptetur  decies  rom  crin  'thm,  which  sooms 
to  mean  a  chaplet  of  ten  ros^.  The  sutilcs  are  again  inenuoiK  d  in 
Mart.  V.  Or>,  ix.  01  ;  and  pntn-ot  <TT(<payoL,  in  Hesychius  and  Salm,  on 
Jul.  Cap.  Antuu.  4,  Sahu.  Exerc,  ad  Sol.  703,  a|ipear8  rightly  to 
explain  the  conrtm  Umt/CBfOT  Umtikh  to  be  chapleta  made  of  single 
leaves. 

Respecting  the  nature  cf  the  chaplots  called  partiles  by  Pliny, 
we  can  presume  nothing  certain,  not  even  whether  they  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  eoronm  phctUes  of  Plautus  {Bacchid,  i.  1. 37) ; 
and  what  he  says  (s.  i)  is  also  ohicare.  We  may  in  general  aasume 
three  main  distinctions ;  they  mm  either  woren  of  longer  twigs,  as 
of  iry,  or  of  shorter  tspjogt,  M  of  (he  apium*  or  were  fastened  to 
a  band. 

At  the  eoma  kMf  eh^leto  were  not  genenJljuedi  tbey  be- 
longed, like  the  ungumUa,  to  the  regular  eomimoHo,  or  to  the  com* 
pokiiioi  eaoceeding  the  main  coone.  They  were  distributed  wben 
the  mMM  memda  wai  terred^  or  periupe  later.  See  Pint.  J^jfmp, 
iii.  1  s  Athen.  xr.  685 and  669;  Mart  19^  18;  Petron.  60b  cotomm 
aurm  eum  alabattrii  ungumiH,  It  appears  to  hafe  been  nsnal  iar 
the  hoet  to  give  ebaplets*  and  sometimee  to  haye  them  handed 
rpnnd  repeatedly;  and  we  eannot  infer  from  Ovid  {Fa&H  i.  403): 

Vina  dabat  LRmt,  tidcnit  ribi  qnisque  ooronam. 
that  the  ancient  custom,  according  to  which  each  guest  took  his 
owu  Lrarlaiul,  was  adhered  to. 

Tlioy  also  hung  festoons  of  flowers  over  their  neck  anrl  breast, 
called  by  the  Greeks  vnoOv^itfs.  Plut.  Symp.  iii.  1,  3  ;  Athon.  67S 
and  C88.  This  does  not  seem  to  haTG  been  usual  amongst  the 
Romans,  but  the  custom  is  mentioned  in  Cic.  I 'err.  v.  iii.  tnttsm 
coranam  hfoOebat  irn'im  In  riij->it,\  nluram  in  rollo,  CatoU.  Tii.  61: 

Et  tiipite  et  collo  mollia  serta  gerat. 
and  Orid,  Fasti  ii.  739.  In  Petronius  there  are  further  instances  of 
various  wnys  of  garlanding  (65  and  70).  Comp.  Boettig.  Sab,  i.  240. 
At  Rome  the  dietetic  signification  of  the  chaplot  was  lost  sight 
and  it  was  only  regarded  as  a  cbeerftil  ornament  and  symbol  of  fes- 
tivity giving  oocasion  to  many  a  joke  and  game^  sneb  as  the  bibm 
eoTMM*.  Plin.  9. 
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THE  SOCIAL  GAMES. 

"TTTE  must  not  omit  to  mention  tiioso  games  which  were  pursued, 
Y  f  ii'>t  only  as  a  recreation,  but  also  with  the  hope  of  gain. 
Tho  game  of  hazard  had  become  a  most  pernicious  mania  at  Rome; 
and  severe  legal  prohibitions  (xtuld  not  prerent  the  ruin  of  the 
happiness  and  fortunes  of  many  by  privftte  gambling  with  dice. 
They  had  alsc»  other  and  more  innocent  games,  Boooees  in  which 
depended  wholly  on  the  skill  of  the  p)ayen»  like  the  game  of  chess 
at  the  present  day,  and  other  table-games.  We  shall  mention  all 
these  gamesy  bat  the  matter  is  so  intricate,  and  the  inquiry  so  inti* 
mately  eooneoted  with  that  hito  the  Grecian  games»  that  we  cannot 
treat  upon  it  Iblly;  but  for  a  more  detailed  aooount  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Beekei^s  Amijmuam  Plauikim. 

The  older  writings  upon  the  subject  by  Bulenger,  Meursius, 
Souter,  Benfkleben^  Oalcagnlno»  axe  to  be  found  m  OronoTii,  Tkn. 
Ann,  Cfrm.  ?iii.  Nest  come  Sahnas.  on  Foptse.  iVocu^  18»7S6; 
and  jBMrdtt,  ad  Soi,  p,  795;  Bader  on  Mari*paimmf  Wemsdorf 
on  8Mu$  BoMu;  WQstem.  Pal,  de$  8eaiar» 

In  the  game  of  dioe»  alea,  two  kinds  of  dice  were  used,  tali  or 
doTpayaXot,  and  temrm  or  jc^Sm*  Herodotus  (i*  ^)  Mcribes  the  in- 
▼ention  of  ihe  game  to  ihe  Lydians ;  but  AthensBUS  (i.  19}  dies 
anterior  imtanoes  of  it.  Nitzsch,  Anm.  m  Horn.  Odysi.  i.  p.  27. 
Tho  tali  (the  chief  passages  about  which  are  Eustath.  on  Odyss.  i. 
p.  397  ;  Poll,  ix,  99)  were  originally  made  of  tho  knuckles  of  animals; 
aftci  uards  ol  (iitierent  materials  :  they  had  only  l'(mr  tlat  surfaces; 
on  the  other  two  sides  they  were  uneyen  or  rounded,  so  that  the 
die  could  not  easily  rest  upon  either  of  them.  One  and  six  were 
marked  on  two  opposite  sides,  and  three  and  four  on  the  other. 
The  nunihors  two  and  five  were  wanting,  l^ustath.  p.  1397;  Poll, 
as  iiliove.  The  maimer  of  playing  is  described  in  Cic.  De  Divin.  i. 
13 :  Quatuor  tali  ja^ti  casn  V^enermtm  effic'mnt.  iVttm  etiam  omium 
Venereos^  si  (juadringenfo?^  faJofi  jereriff,  rasii  f'ofiiros  puttuf 

Tho  four  dice  were  thrown  out  of  a  luj)  of  horn,  bo.x.wonfl,  or 
ivory,  which  had  graduated  intervals  inside,  that  the  dice  might  i)e 
better  mixed.  This  cup  was  narrower  at  the  top  than  below,  and, 
ftom  its  shape  was  called  pyrgm  or  turricnfa,  also  phimm,  and  most 
eamnumbf /ritaiui,  Sidon.  Epi$t,  Yiii.  12 ;  Mart.  sir.  16.  Phimm 
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is  used,  Hor.  Sat.  il  7,  17.  Etym.  Magn.  ^ifwl-  iev$(vTuca  opyava. 
Poll.  vii.  203;  x.  150.  Orea,  Pers.  iii.;  and  in  a  fragment  of  Pom- 
ponius,  it  is  a.Lu  so  explained.  ^S^^'"^^^^^-'  Bottiger,  and  Orelli 
rightly  assume  a  difference  of  form  between  the  JritiUns  (aa  cup) 
and  phimns  (as  tower)  j  the  latter  had  graduated  intenals  inside. 
So  Cedrcn.,  i.  p.  125,  names  ru  A/rrj  /juJoXof  (fritiUus),  and  distin- 
guishes I'roiii  It  t6v  trC'pyav.    See  Valca.  rid  Ilarpocr.  v.  (pi^oi] 

The  dice  were  thrown  on  a  tabic  made  for  the  purp^nso,  ahm$, 
almoluiy  aharus^  with  a  slightly  elevated  rim  to  prevent  rheni  from 
falling.  The  best  tltrow  was  called  Venm  or  Veaertm  {fioko%t 
j<ictu$),  the  worst  ca  n  is.    Prop.  it.  8,  45 : 

Me  qnorjne  per  talos  Verierem  qusrente  MCUDdo«r 
Semper  damuosi  sub&iluere  canes. 

These  namely  and  a  passage  ia  Pollux,  haye  led  to  the  idea  that 
Ihe  diee  were  not  numbered,  but  had  figures  whicli  stood  for 
oeftain  niimbers.  But  it  is  doabtful  whether  PoUiii»  by  the  «i* 
pretsion  ffx^f*^  wn^iuirott  meant  a  marie  on  the  dice,  or  ihe 
caanal  combination  produced  by  the  throw,  as  when  threes  foiir»fiNir» 
six,  or  one,  three,  six,  six,  were  tamed  up.  Eustathius  names  the 
four  aides  iMtMa  «al  i^ada^  rpiaba  ml  rirpadof  and  indeed  there 
were  separate  names  for  each  tnm  vp.  Some  ihrows  appear  to 
hare  counted  more  than  were  actually  turned  op.  fio  says  Bust,  on 
Iliad,  xziii  87>  and  also  PoUnx*  Four  dioe  only  oonld  have  been 
played  with,  beeaoie  with  life  the  Yenns  would  never  have  been 
thrown,  and  these  foor,  even  though  ssnioiies,  ooold  only  eoonl 
twenty-fonr. 

The  most  fortunate  throw  was  when  all  foor  dice  presented 
diflRsrent  numbers ;  as  Is  elear  from  Ludan,  .^sior.  884;  Mart.  ziT. 

Cam  stetefit  nidhn  Tultn  tiU  tslns  sodsn 
Mmiflra  roaAoes  msgiia  dsdisss  tiU; 

it  was  called  the  Venus  or  Vencrcus.  Whether  K^s  had  the  same 
signification,  or  meant  senioiu  ?.  is  doubtful. 

The  worst  throw  is  supjmsed  to  have  been  when  all  lour  dice 
presented  the  same  number,  but  this  is  not  quite  correct.  It  was 
not  the  same  thing  whether  four  /xoi'doef,  or  four  rerpa^es,  and  &<» 
on,  were  turned  up;  ami  there  was  no  can  is  except  all  four  pre- 
senit'd  nn  aco.  [Isid.  xviii.  10,  unun/  mtni  sujnijicat  SC.  canis.]  This 
i*?  phewn  by  Suet.  Aug.  71,  where  the  ^vord  cani$  is  applied  to  the 
ace,  as  to  the  six;  (here  the  rul(^  <>(  tlic  iramo  was,  that  any 

one  wiio  turned  uj)  a  "^inirle  ace  or  a  single  six  out  of  the  four  dice 
thrown,  had  to  put  an  adijyitioaal  denarius  into  the  pool,  in  aiui/uim 
tcUot  iingulia  dtnarioi  confer^bat,)  and  so  says  Pollux,  koI  |mr 
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f»mmda  dtiXovp  kvoh*  leaXfirm.  In  Plaut  Ckire,  u.  9,  75,  it  is  impro. 
bablo  that  volturH  guaivor  denote  caniB,  or  that  the  hoiUieui  is 
equivalent  to  Yenereus.  The  game  was  not  always  played  so  that 
the  winning  or  losing  depended  on  the  Yenereus  or  caoisi  but  on 
the  number  of  pips  or  /iom^c/  The  Greeks  called  this  wJUim- 
/SoXM^s  wniC^vf.  PoU.  iz.  95.  Perhaps  this  was  played  moi^  tte^ 
quently  with  the  regular  siz^ided  diee^  tmerm  or  Kufio^  but  the  ioH 
were  also  used  for  it.  Poll.  iz.  117.  Oomp.  Athen.  z.  444.  The 
tessene  were  Just  like  our  dioe^  the  sides  were  numbered  1  to  6,  and 
the  two  opposite  sides  always  counted  together,  seven.  [Isid.  zriii. 
eSi  64»  65.]  Though  four  dice  were  required  in  the  game  of  aarpa- 
yakoh  only  thre^  and  bier  two^  teiseras  were  used.  Hesych. :  i; 
rp\t  i(  i  Tfmt  Kvfioi  vapoifita  M  rmp  hnrvyxaof^nfrw.  [But  Hesych. 
has  misundenttood  the  proTerb,  for  «43oc  here  denotes  the  pips  and 
not  dioe»  as  he  goes  on  to  say.  It  means,  therefore,  cither  three 
sizes  or  three  aees,  i  e.  all  or  nothing.]  Mart.  zir.  15,  Teatera : 

Non  sim  taloruin  numero  par  tensera,  dum  sit 
Major,  qumm  talh,  alea  snpe  mihi. 

We  do  not  learn  whether  this  game  always  (lei)eiided  ujion  turning 
up  the  most  pips,  or  wlu  thcr  doul)lets  counted  c.vtra,  but  the 
eimpio  TrXfia-Toi^oXlvBa  nai((ip  was  at  any  rate  most  common.  The 
£rame  with  the  tessei-a)  was  always  played  for  money  or  something 
r<'pT  «  senting  it,  whilst  tho  tnli  woro  ufiod  in  other  ways  also.  The 
maimer  of  playing  it  is  nlatcl  in  Suet.  Aug.  71,  and  Poll.  ii.  96. 
That  enormous  sums  were  lost  at  play  is  seen  from  Juvenal,  L  80: 

Neqoe  eniro  locnlis  oomitaQtibiis  iCor 

Ad  casum  tabn]f?»;  posita  sed  ludittir  area, 
Pnelia  quanta  iliuc  f!5*5pen8atore  videbis 
ArmigeTo  ?  Himplexne  furor,  sestertia  centtim 
Perdere  et  horrenti  tuuicam  non  rcddere  seno? 

And  hence  nil  play  for  money  was  from  an  oai  ly  period  interdicted, 
with  the  single  exception,  ubi  pro  virtutc  certanien  fit.  Plaut.  Mil. 
ii.  2,  9.  moiUinn^  tliis  law.  No  attention  was  paid  to  tho  complaints 
of  persons  who  allowed  gaming  in  their  houses,  not  even  in  cases  of 
robbery  and  actual  violence.  Paul  Dig.  \\.  n,  2.  See  an  Instance 
of  eond&mnati  de  <Um  in  Clc.  PhU.  IL  23.  This  law,  as  may  be 
easily  imagined,  was  not  only  transgressed  in  private  more  than 
any  other,  but  became  null  and  void  under  some  of  the  emperon, 
who  were  passionately  devoted  to  play,  as  ClaudiuSy  who  wioto  a 
book  upon  gaming.  By  others,  again,  it  was  vigorously  enforeed; 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Domitian;  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance  Uartial  often  alludes.  The  game  was  only  allowed  as  a 
pastime  during  meals*  as  we  see  tnm  Paul.  ZK^f.  zI.  5, 4;  [Sidon. 
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A  p.  Kp.  i.  2.]  and  during  the  Batwrikalisk  alone  were  all  reBtrictiona 
remoTdd.   Mart.  xi.  6: 

Unctb  falciferi  scnis  diebus 

Eagnator  qoibus  impermt  fritUlus. 

84.  In  the  ooneealment  of  the  popina  it  was  doubtlM  ficeqnenU  j 
indulged  Id.  Mart.  it.  14 : 

Dam  Uanda  vagui  i1m  Daeember 
Incertis  wmat  hino  et  hi  no  fiitilU% 
Et  lodit  popa  ncqniora  taio. 

Wliere  perluqpB  by  ntquAoir  taXm  loaded  dioe  are  meant:  in  Aristot. 
PtMm,  rri.  \%  we  have  fuftokvfibttiUvevs  Arrpayakovt.  How  mneb 
theie  gamea  became  the  l^hlon  at  a  later  period  is  shewn  bj  Jus- 
tinian's interdict,  by  which  he  allowed  lost  money  to  be  demanded 
back.  Cod,  ill.  49.  [Be  Panw  de  al$a  wtmimj]  Sindhur  decreea 
were  in  force  against  betting,  which,  howeTer>  we  must  not  sappose 
to  have  been  suc^  a  mania  at  is  described  by  Bolwer,  in  his  ZoU 
Dat/8  of  PtMtpeH  No  bets  were  allowed  npon  games  which  were 
entirely  of  chance.   Mareian.  Dig.  xi.  5,  3. 

Other  games  in  which  snocess  did  not  depend  on  luck,  but  in  a 
groat  moasuro  on  skill,  were  not  illegal.  Foremost  among  these 
stand  the  board-games,  two  of  which  are  kiiown  to  have  been  in 
vogue  at  Rome,  ludtis  latrniiculorum^  and  duodecim  Brriptoram. 
Martial  seema  to  have  alluded  to  them  (xiv.  17,  Tabit/a  luaoria): 

Hie  mihi       seno  numorittir  tf-sora  puncto; 
Calculus  hit-  gemino  discolor  haste  perit. 

The  first  lino  alludes  to  the  duodecim  scripia,  the  second  to  the 
lairuncnU.  The  tabula  Ituaria  appears  to  have  been  a  table  on  either 
side  o£  wliich  one  of  these  games  could  be  played. 

The  chief  passage  describing  the  iirst  of  these  games  is  in  SaL 
Bassusy  Pan§g,  tit  Pis.  180 : 

CallMioM  iDodo  tiA»ii]a  varlator  apsrta 
Calcnliis  0t  vitMO  psragantur  mOits  bella, 

Et  niTcus  nigros,  nunc  et  ntq-er  alh'get  albos. 
Sed  tihi  quia  non  terj^a  dcdit  ?  quia  tc  duce  c«ssit 
On1rulu«''  m\t  »pus  non  perit'ini*!  pordidit  h<wt«iii? 
iSliile  modiB  aciei  tua  ditnicat:  ille  pctcntem 
Dum  fugit,  ipse  rapit;  longo  renit  ille  reccssa 
Qui  stetit  in  speculis:  hie  se  cuuimittere  rixae 
Andst  at  in  pnsdaai  venianCani  d«d|iit  hoston. 
Ancipites  snbit  ilia  moras  similisque  ligato 
Obligat  ipsa  dnos :  Vie  ad  m^jora  movetor, 
tJt  citos  et  ftacta  prommpat  in  agmlna  mandra. 
ClauiaqaaD  dejecto  populetur  roOMlia  vallo. 
latana  saotis  qnamvis  aocRima  snrgsai 
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Pmelia  nvilitibus,  plena  tauien  ipse  phalange, 

Aut  etiain  puucu  spoluita  milite  vincis, 

Et  tibi  captiva  resonat  mantis  utraque  turba. 

See  also  Ovid,  Art.  Am,  iii.  35,  and  Trist.  h.  477  : 
Diseolor  nt  recto  grassetur  liniite  mile)*, 
Cum  nietiius  gcmino  calculus  Loste  pent. 

Comp.  Art,  Am.  ii.  207.    Poll.  is.  7 ;  Euatath.  p.  1307. 

We  leam  from  the  above-namcd  authors  that  the  game  wm  like 
our  chess,  or  perhaps  more  of  a  besiegiog  game ;  for  tho  mandrtB^ 
mentioned  by  Bassus,  and  of  which  Martial  speaka  (vii.  72),  can 
only  be  stones  which  porred  as  a  kind  of  intrenchment*  The  caknU 
w«re  probably  of  different  values,  longo  venit  tile  rec^mh  giw  aMU  in 
jgMeuMi ;  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  this  kind  may  be  oompared  to  a 
bishop  in  chess.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Mdor.  Oriff,  zriii.  67^ 
caleuUparHm  wrdine  nmeniur^partkn  vage.  Idea  aUo$  ordhkuioa, 
aUo§  vaif09  appdlani^  M  vero,  qvi  moveri  omnmo  ncn  pt>mmtt 
ineUoi  dkunL  But  we  hare  no  proof  that  th^  were  of  difiSarent 
shj^.  The  mandrm  perhaps  differed  from  the  (atroim,  as  the 
ccHiuH  were  also  called  latriMeuHf  miUUB^  beU<Uore$,  They  were 
generally  mede  of  gloss^  vUr^  peraguntur  mUite  UUa,  and  mino 
latrtme  dammit.  Also,  Bfart.  ziy.  20.  They  were  also  made  of  more 
cosily  materials. 

The  art  of  the  player  eonsbted  dther  In  taking  his  admsaiys 
pieces,  or  rendering  them  unable  to  move.  The  ilrtt  took  place 
when  he  brought  some  of  his  adversary's  pieces  between  two  of  his 
own,  medhts  gemino  calculus  hoste  peril ;  they  also  sacrificed  a  pieco 
occasionally  fur  thr  purpose  of  gaining  some  greater  advantage. 
The  second  was  called  liyare,  allignrej  ohligarct  and  such  pieces 
were  said  to  be  imith  ciere  being  the  proper  expression  for  *to 
moYO/  Plant.  Pcen.  iv.  286.  Ad  imita^  redactus  nuant  one  who 
could  make  no  other  move.  The  fewer  number  of  pieces  lost  tho 
greater  was  the  victory;  ajid  we  see  from  Senec.  De  Trxitq.  14, 
what  iiuportauci)  was  attached  to  this.  LudelxU  (Caniiis)  latntn- 
culiSf  cum  eenturio  agmm  peniuronmi  trahms  et  ilium  quoqve  citari 
jubet.  Vocattis  numeravit  calculos  et  sodnU  stto,  Vidt\  inqult,  ne  po$t 
wortem  incam  mentiaris  te  vicisae.  Turn  annuena  caUurioni;  Testitf 
in^it,  eris^  nno  me  antecedere. 

The  ludtis  diuHkrini  scriptorum  appears  to  have  somewhat  re- 
sembled our  backgammon;  see  Salmas,  and  Boulenger  cap.  61 ;  at 
least  so  far  as  tho  dice  decide  tho  move.  Petron.  33.  The  board 
was  marked  with  twelve  lines  on  which  tho  pieces  moved.  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  iii.  363.  Moving  the  pieces  was  called  dara.  Cic.  in  Non. 
ii.  p.  170:  Itaque  Ubi  eonoidot  fuod  m  duodeeim  ier^pUB  Mn,  vt 
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calcutum  redmas,  si  te  alkujus  dati  prrnitct.  Orld.  Art.  Am.  ii.  2u3. 
Comp.  Trist.  ii.  475.  Quinct.  Inst.  xi.  2.  [Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  60.  Tor. 
Ad.  lY.  7,  21.]  Thi£  game  does  not  appear  to  have  bome  any 
affinity  to  the  irrrrcta  rirt  ntvrt  ypafific»p  of  the  Greeks,  which  p6r- 
hapB  was  more  like  that  mentioned  bj  Orid,  Trist.  iu  481. 

The  apiTWffyilltu  dpTta(€itft  apna  f  mpura  vai^tuf  OT  ctirrri',  ludert 
par  impart  seems  not  to  hare  been  anoommon  at  Rome.  Poll.  ix.  7, 
101.  Aristotle  frequently  mentions  It,  as  Rhei,  iii.  6,  4 ;  De  DMi. 
per  8omn. ;  compare  Mean.  p.  948»  and  Schneid.  on  Xenoph.  d$ 
Of.  mag.  5, 10.  Among  Roman  Mdionb  it  is  mentioned  by  Hor. 
,8^.  ii.  d»  248;  Akr.  EUg,  79: 

Est  etiiun,  par  sit  niiinvn%  qui  dioM^  sn  iinpar« 

Ut  divinatai  auferat  augur  opM. 

Suet.  Aug.  71.  The  game  conairted  in  one  penoo  gaeHing  whether 
the  pieces  of  money*  or  whatefW  it  was  that  his  ad^eraafy  held  In 
his  hand,  were  odd  or  OTen ;  It  is  represented  in  worhs  of  art,  ae^ 
for  instanoe»  where  a  boy  is  pressfa^  the  hand  oontaining  his  gains 
to  his  breast.  See  Boettig.  AnuM,  i.  175.  The  offro^uMilsi 
of  Polydetus  may,  howoYer,  hate  been  real  dioe-players.  AvgrntL 
t  106.  The  game  mentioned  by  <hid«  (Art,  Am,  UL  361,  pOm 
rethtUo/utal)  htm  been  almady  noticed. 

Some  speak  of  the  Bomans  baring  adopted  the  K^m^Sor,  ef 
which  the  Greeks  were  so  passionately  fond,  and  which  is  fhlly 
described  by  Athenwos,  Z7.  See  Jacob's  Aft.  Mut.  lit  47S.  Not- 
wiflistsnding  the  nomeroos  modifications  of  thfo  game,  we  can  only 
assnme  two  sorts  of  it.  Tlie  first,  when  a  person  liad  to  poor  wine 
into  a  ressel  without  spilling  any  of  it.  The  second  was  this:  a 
balance  was  suspended,  and  under  one  of  the  scales  a  basin  with 
water,  and  the  enigmatical  Manes,  were  placed  in  it :  the  wine  was 
to  bo  poured  into  the  scale,  so  that  it  sank  down  Into  the  basin, 
and  touched  tlie  Manes.  Still  tliere  is  an  entire  absence  of  proot 
that  this  game  got  into  rogue  amon«:  ilu  KonuiTis.  The  passage  in 
Plautus  Trill,  iv.  3,  4  is  unquestionably  a  joke  bori'owed  Irom  thi- 
U3mon.    See  Becker's  Chancles,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  265, 
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THE  INTERMENT  OF  THE  DEAD. 

AMONG  the  most  ceremouious  observanceB  ol  the  Romans  were 
the  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  dead.  Instead  of  simply  con- 
Bigning  the  coi  jise  to  the  earth,  such  pomp  and  coremonial  had 
graduallj  got  into  vogue,  that,  though  full  of  dei})  iiiii)on  in  its 
promptinn:^,  yet  in  outward  appearance,  at  le^t>it  looked  mere  vain 
show;  nay  more,  nonsensical  and  ridiculous. 

The  custom  has  been  already  illustrated  very  satisfactorily  by 
Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gm.  dd.  iii.  7;  [by  Meursius,  Gather,  Laurentius, 
QueiiBted  in  OrcBv.  Thes.  and  GionoT.  Thes.] ;  more  largely  by 
Kirchmaim,  De  Juncribua  Romanorum ;  also  by  Nieupoort,  AiU, 
Jtom.  de  ritu  /unerum.  See  alio  Baohr's  chapter  on  the  fabjeot»  in 
Kretixer's  Abrisa.,  which  Is  more  uaeful  still. 

The  topic  has  been  so  oUteo  dticiUBedf  that  the  ohief  points  only 
yhll  be  mentioned  here. 

The  following  passages  from  ancient  anthon  aire  important. 
Virg.  ^n.  Ti.  212,  sqq.  Tib.  iii.  2.  Prop.  i.  17 ;  li.  8 ;  ir.  7.  Grid. 
Trist.  iii.  3.  Petr.  7L  AppnL  JFW.  ir.  19.  Also  paitieiibffiy}  Olc. 
de  Legg.  ii.  21.   Polyb.  tL  53,  M;  and  Herodian,  ir.  2. 

The  sompnlons  oonsdentionsness  obeenred  in  disohafging  the 
Amend  rites,  was  Intimately  connected  with  the  religious  notion  con- 
oenu^g  the  future  state ;  but  it  Is  Tory  probable  that  this  belief  was 
originated  and  fostered  by  prudential  motlTcs,  to  counterBct»  in  less 
ehfllsed  timest  the  erU  elTeots  which  would  hafe  resulted  from  the 
negloot  cf  sepulture.  At  a  yery  early  period  the  belief  was  rooted 
in  people's  mindsb  that  the  shades  of  the  unburied  wandered  rest- 
lessly abouty  without  gainiug  admittanoe  Into  Hade$f  so  tiiat  wm^ 
burial  came  to  be  considered  the  most  deplorable  calamity  that  could 
befhl  one^  and  the  discfaaige  of  this  fast  serrioe  a  most  holy  duty. 
TUa  obljgaitlen  was  not  restricted  to  relatives  merely,  and  near 
ommeiions;  it  was  performed  towards  strangers  alsoi  ^nd  If  one 
happened  to  meet  with  an  unburied  corpse,  he  at  any  rate  obserred 
the  form  of  throwing  earth  thrice  upon  it.  Hor.  Od,  1.  28,  ^2 : 
At  tn,  naota,  vag»  ne  pftrce  mannas  Bnom 
OmIInm  et  oii^tl  InlwitP 
PartMam  daie: 

and  then,  lioeut 

tqlscto  tsr  pQlvm  oiDnt* 
[OAL.]  32 
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[Varro,  L,  L,  v.  23.] ;  Petr.  114.  And  this  wai  ooniidflrod  guffiaeol^ 
M  we  eee  from  Fropert.  iti.  7*  25 : 

* 

Reddite  oorpfUi  hnmo,  podtaqva  in  gvgito  vH% 
P«tom  ipoiite  tarn  fflk  aiana  tegM. 

Comp.  CUmdyln  J2ii^.  L  871* 

The  usage  mm  rendered  still  Hiore  binding  by  a  regulation  thai 
the  heir,  or  family  generally,  a  member  of  which  had  remained  nn. 

buriod,  should  yearly  offer  tho  propitiatory  Baciifloe  of  a  porca 
prcecidaneaf  and  not  till  then  was  the  Jamilia  pwra.  Varro  in  Kon. 
ii.  p.  163 ;  and  for  the  explanation  of  the  word,  Paul.  p.  223. 
The  annual  repetition  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Ivlarius  Victor, 
p.  2470,  Putsch.  Comp.  Cic.  Le^i.  ii.  Tl.  And  hence,  in  cas4^  where 
the  corpse  was  not  obuiinablis  they  held  the  €-xe<^ui<e  notwithstand- 
ing, and  built  an  empty  nioiuiiiiont  (cent't'/phmm)^  which  was  also 
doiio  by  tho  Greeks,  as  we  know  fiom  Plato's  Menexcmm, 

As  a  duty  binding  upon  everybody,  the  burial  with  its  uf;aL^«js 
was  called  by  tho  Romans  ju.^ta,  justa  /'irrrf,  or  ferre,  also  d<:'-,ta 
(Hor.  O'i.  ii.  0,  23),  as  among  the  Greeks  ra  duccuo,  i^fUfuit  voiu^q- 
fuvuf  and  in  Plato's  Jtfene»rrnM«,  ra  npucrqKoi-Ta. 

If  not  ao  universal,  still  it  was  not  an  uncommon  habit,  ap{^ 
rcntly,  to  give  the  dying  a  last  kiss,  in  order  to  <  atch  the  parting 
breath.  Tho  passages  from  which  this  is  inferred,  are  Cic.  Va  r,  v.  45, 
mcUret  ab  extremo  cotnplexu  liberum  exclttBoe,  qum  nihil  aiiud  ortAcmtj 
nisi  ut  filiorum  extremum  ipiritum  ore  exdpere  sibi  liceret;  Vixg, 
^En.  IT,  684,  extremm  n  qws  sttper  halitua  errata  ore  kgam. 

The  same  person,  perhaps,  closed  the  of  the  departed,  con- 
dere  oeiUoi  (Ovid,  Trial,  iil.  3,  44),  or  premere,  Orid,  Am.  iii.  9,  49. 
The  aSBertiiyn  that  the  fiignet-ring  was  also  immedialely  polled  off 
lihe  finger,  and  put  on  it  again  at  the  fluneral  pile,  seems  totaHy 
groundless.  The  passage  quoted  in  support  of  this  notion  (Piizi, 
xnL  1, 6)  alludes  to  the  diahonesty  of  the  slaros,  who  stole  the 
lings  trim  tho  fingor.  A  seoond  {MMige  (Suet.  Tib.  93)  is  alio 
misunderstood.  Spart.  Madr,  269  proTOB  nothing;  miifaer  can  we 
dedmso  firom  Ftopert.  ir.  7>  9^ 

Bt  solitein  digito  bmyUcni  ad«d«fat  ignis, 

anvthmg  more  than  that  the  r'm^  ^va5  burnt  with  the  COrpae^  DOC 
Uiat  it  was  then  first  replaced  on  the  finger. 

After  this,  those  present  called  on  the  deceased  by  name,  or  set 
up  a  loud  clamour  and  bewailing,  for  the  porpoiO  of  recalling  the 
person  to  life,  if  he  should  be  only  in  a  trance,  condtmabatmr.  The 
chief  passages  thereon  are  Quinet.  DeeL  TiiL  10 ;  and  Amm.  Han. 
zzx.  10:        conckmeOa  in^Mratorii  rn^rma  wrpmpi^  cwrtrt— i 
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o/i  sepulturam.  From  which  wo  learn  that  thiB  took  placo  preriouB 
to  the  cmratwra  :  and  hence  also  Ovid,  Trist.  iii.  3,  43  : 

Kec  mandata  dal>n,  noc  cum  clamorc  5?npreillO 

Labcntea  ocul'.>s  ('(jiulet  ainion  man  us. 

They  then  eaid  conclnni'itum  estj  a  fonnula  also  applied  to  othor 
occurrences  in  life,  ^^  hen  no  more  hope  romained.  See  Torent. 
Eun.  iii.  56.  The  corpse  was  thereupoii  takieii  down  tmm  the  bedi 
deponebatur*   See  Ovid  gupra,  t.  40 : 

Depodltain  neo  me  qiii  fieat  ulliu  cti^ 
and  washed  with  bot  water,  perhaps  to  try  to  restore  It  to 
The  ioDtenX  was  next  ordered  of  the  libUmanM,  Tbme  peeplpb 
who  vim  named  ftom  V0mmLibiimch  in  whoae  temple  theirwazo^ 
housee  weie  ittuated,  undertook  to  piOYide  ererythixig  leqofaite  for 
tbe  InteEmflnt.  Pint  QmiL  Mom.  29»  AmI  W  vh 
mirpaanmvm  Ir     iU^Mv^t,  Mfii|bprtf  X^ywft^fy  t&nt  ^  AtfitHm^^ 
The  law  xequiied  that  they  ahonld  hare  due  notioe  of  a  death,  end 
notffo  a  oartain  impeat»  jnet  aa  when  hiitha  ware  re|M)vted  in  the 
temple  of«/MioX«oAia.  Dion.  HaIie.iT.  15.  finet.  ilTar.  80.  Hcneo 
hi  Ut*  iL  IQy  PflfilmiNi  wi  wrfo  lonldyin^  ttf  ZMiimi  viv  mufktm. 
The  ISHNnarij  finnuhed  the  jM0iMteriib  mjjwHoim,  prtB^Um,  and 
80  forth — indeed,  all  that  wai  neoenary  for  either  the  hnmUeat  or 
S^randeat  intenuen^  at  a  eertahi  rate  of  payment. 

The  jwllMoTy  n  akTO  of  the  iMiacrii^ 
UIp.  Z>iff.  air.  iiL  5;  Plant.  Aam,  t.  9,  <K>.  Ecjm$  cmrrtt,  poUkno^ 
tomn.anemnf  Mtrimf  il  J>mnam$u§f  and  Pm.  ProL  dS.  TMs 
Imahiem  waa  eUeAy  to  anoint  the  dead,  and  to  remOTO  anything  that 
might  be  calculated  to  ereate  nnpleaaant  impreariona.  Fnlgentiiis, 
<b  Serm,  am.  S:  Dieti  aukm  peUineiorea  quasi  potkOanm  wnelDm. 
SerrioB,  on  the  contrary,  (Viig.  ^in.  Iz.  488X  derlTea  tlin  word  a 
poUkiSj  quo  mortuia  ot  oblinebant,  ne  Uoor  apjKomntt  eoifNielt.  Thli 
being  done,  the  corpse  was  clad  m  ibe  garment  auitable  to  his  rank, 
but  a  free  person  always  in  the  even  out  of  Borne,  in  the  pro- 
Tiocial  towns,  where  it  was  not  generally  worn  in  life.  Jut.  iii.  171 1 

Pan  magoA  Italie  est,  lU  Terum  admittimuA,  in  qua 

N«mo  togam  mait,  alii  mortmn. 

But  ofcourec  its  description  wm  regulated  by  the  position  and  pro- 
perty of  the  deceased.  Mas^isterial  persons,  who  wore  the  toga  pr<B' 
Uxta^  were  always  liuried  in  it.  Liv.  xxxiv.  7.  It  Is  TOry  uncertain 
whether  viri  triuinphalcs  were  dressed  in  the  tunica  palmata,  or  to<ja 
pirta.  The  passage  from  Suet.  Ner.  60 ;  funeratM  at  stra^dis  albis 
auro  intextiSf  quibi'3  mm  J'uerat  Kalendis  Jauuai  iia,  refers  just  as 
little  to  tiie  dres.'^,  as  do  the  fnirimrem  vutu  vdamina  notOy  in  Virg. 
.dSn.  tL  221.  It  is  the  iorm  AttaUeui  of  Prop.  ii.  13,  22.  Still 
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the  waxen  image  lying  on  the  cof&u  of  Augnstns,  and  reprcseutiiig 
his  corpse,  is  thus  attired.     Die  CafiS.  ItL  34;  tiitmp  rts  amv 

The  custom,  so  prevalent  in  Greece,  of  putting  a  chaplet  on  the 
corpse,  was  not  followed  at  Koine,  at  least  not  generalTr.  The  cas€ 
was  somewhat  different,  when  the  deceased  bad,  while  alire,  gained 
a  crown  as  the  reward  of  merit.  To  this  refer  the  words  Cic.  L^(tj. 
ii.  24,  roronnm  virtuts  partam — lex  impositam  juh^f.  Tin*  same 
applies  to  Plin.  xxi.  3,  and  Cic.  p.  Fkiccoy  31.  Nevertheless,  the 
hctm  and  rogut  were  adorned  with  leave?  and  flowerB,  as  is  seen 
from  Dion.  xi.  B9;  and  Pliny  mentions  that  flowers  were  strewed 
before  the  bier  of  Scipio  Serapio,  a  thing  which  often  happened. 
The  business  of  the  poUmetor  being  finished,  the  corpae  was  laid 
on  a  kind  of  bed>of-state,  leeUu  /uneMs,  [unquestionabty  in  tbd 
mtrium],  Kirchmann  (i,  12)  says  the  vestUmlumf  hoi  he  ^f»pean  to 
Bdraodostand  that  teroLi  8aeton.,  it  is  trne^  writ^  (c.  lOOX 
muMUKr  onto  miulit  atque  in  vtstUmlo  dorma  eoUooamti  but  (he 
phnsM  «0  €bMm  4fmii  tjferri  fonm^  ahew  that  (he  eorpie  did  not 
Ue  before  the  /amMi;  bei^des*  in  that  case  what  need  wimld  (hero 
Itave  been  of  the  cypress  outride^  to  shew  that  it  was  a  dommfimm$af 
On  the  situation  of  (he  eoips«^  see  Plin.  Tii.  8:  JIttat  naftrw  eopito 
^gn\  mot  Mf.  jMcUdcs  ^^M.  The  viiial  opinion  iit  tliiit « 
]deee  of  coin  wae  pat  in  his  luuidc  as  a  safiW»  on  (lie  dioie  of  tiie 
Btyz.  Bat  it  may  he  donhted  wliether  (his  wsa  »  regidar  Bobmb 
ea8(om.  Tlie  few  passagss  where  it  is  nientioned»  as  Jnr.  iiL  967: 
JuB  sed«(  la  tetrmaqiM  aofkiaB  Imr«( 
Porthmea,  nec  sperat  MaoMl  gcurgitiB  alnom 
lalelixi  Dec  baibet,  qaem  ponigat  ctv  tritntea. 

and  Fkop^lr.  11,7: 

Tota  movent  raperos ;  aU  portitor  ata  fisespl^ 
Obsttat  hOTbotos  Inrida  porta  nigw, 

give  no  soAoient  proof;  fat  ho(h  the  poets  mig^t 
Moonmiodate  (hemselves  to  Uie  fonign  wa j  of  desoiibing  (!« thing, 
10  often  nsed  by  o(her  poets.  Vhgily  in  bis  description  of  (he  aeene 
at  (he  Belgian  lak^  nien(ioot  the  lii^  inMii^^ 
B96X  yet  not  a  word  ahont  the  psssage-numey,  thoil^  he  liad  swh 
aaq[»1e  opportoni^  Ibr  so  doing.  Iissay,  the  coins  diseorerod  hi 
nne  at  Pompeii  aro  not  a  c(^t  proof  of  it.  [Se>  ficrt,<l^iViintti  m 

By  the  side  of  die  Mus  a  eensar  wis  pUMwd,  cwsrm  (furiZm/u  m), 
Festk  ^jw.  p.  16 ;  and  near  the  house  a  pine  or  cypress  was  planted  \ 
partly  as  a  symbol  of  die  gloomy  power  who  had  irrevocably  de- 
manded his  victim;  partly  as  a  warning  sign  to  thoeo  who  we<^ 
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forbidden  by  religions  grmindB  to  enter  such  a  house.    Plin.  xvi. 

18»  ibid.  33,  {cupressus):  Diii  sacra  et  ideo  fum  hri  signo  ad  domoB 
jMtifti.  PanL  p.  8eiT.  ad  Virg,  jEt^  iii.  64:  Romani  morU 
mraii  u$poUmmum  eupressus,  quas  mciia  ranoMi  mm  §oki»  in  mrtftiito 
nwrfifi  jNNMn0fiir»  im  mpfuditu  rem  dimnam  factunti  kUrotat  et 
qmui  oMemimdiue  emoepta  peragere  wm  pomU,  [ir.  007^  vi.  216.] 
This  wvning  was  putioiilariy  for  the  prietts,  as  Serrins  goes  on  to 
my:  m  quUqvam  ponH/too  peir  igwjram/iam  poUueretur  ingrmem* 
BoUiger  eondodes  firom  Luean  0{L  442X  ei  non  pUMn  leeto§  ietMa 
ctyrMiw,  that  the  cjpraiij  in  earlier  times  a  rare  tree,  was  used 
odIj  by  the  licSi,  or  si  giand  ftmenSs.  The  pkea  was,  donbtlesiy 
nbstitnted  fbr  H  in  otiier  eases* 

AeoordSng  to  Serriiis  {ad  jBn,  t.  64^  the  eoipse  remained  lying 
in  state  font  seren  daySi  and  was  then  bfonght  to  the  plaoe  of  inter* 
menty  e/fifMhtOmt.  The  aoenracy  of  this  statement  luui  been  ahready 
impugned  by  Kirdunann,  at  leasts  as  regards  tiie  eostom  being  ^ 
miversal  one.  Iiideed  it  is  evident  that,  among  the  lower  ordeis» 
sneh  eeremonioQsness  eonid  not  hate  prerailed,  and  that  they 
buried  their  dead  wifli  more  dmplidty  and  less  delay,  not  being 
able  to  procure  the  presenradTe  un^ti^nto. 

A  herald,  prceco,  used  to  invite  the  people  to  bo  present  at  the 
celebration  of  any  grand  burial,  where,  for  instance,  public  games 
formed  part  of  the  spectacle.  This  was  a yunus  tndicfi'-uiiK  Fv^t, 
Exc.  p.  79;  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  24.  The  formula  used  by  the  prrcco 
ran  in  full:  OUtis  Qniris  leto  datus  est^  exseqidas  (L.  Titio^  L.  Jilio) 
ire  eui  eommodum  est,  j'nn  teinptis  est ;  ollua  ex  cedibus  effertur,  Vorr, 
Z.  L.  y.  p.  160  J  comp.  Feat.  p.  2i7i  Terent.  Fhorm,  v.  9, 37;  and 
UTid|  Amor,  iiL  6,  1 : 

Paittacas  £ois  imitatrix  ales  ab  In  din 
Oocidit:  exieqnias  ite  frequenter  ave«. 

The  fitnus  puMieum  may  be  considered  of  like  import  with  the 
/umcs  hpiiriivuru,  especially  with  reference  to  Tncit.  iii.  4;  but  the 
distinction  drawn  by  Festus:  Simpludiarea  fanera.  sunt,  qnihns 
arJhibentur  Jndi  eorbiioresque ;  indictiva  sunt,  quibUM  adhibentur  tutn 
Ukdi  modo,  sed  t  tiam  de^xdtores^  is  uncertain. 

There  are  no  fully  decisive  testimonies  as  to  tlio  time  of  day 
when  the  burial  took  place.  We  must  suppose  it  to  have  yaried  at 
different  periods^  and  aoeording  to  circumstances.  Servius  (ad 
JEn,  zi.  143),  says  that  in  more  ancient  times  the  funeral  was  at 
night,  and  he  derives  the  word  Jkme  from  /wMiia  or  foioee^  as  vea« 
pUJUmee  from  vtupera.  At  a  later  period,  howew*  this  was  only  the 
•ase  with  the  poor,  who  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  solemn 
lotsnnent.  Festus  wder  Ksq^  p.  158,  Bttt  his  vpmaik  does  not 
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prove  so  much  as  the  epigram  on  the  fat  G&llos,  who  had  fklkn 
down  in  the  street  at  night,  and  could  not  be  raised  to  his  tei 
by  th*  single  slsve  that  aoemniNUiied  him.    Mart  Toi.  75: 

Qaatuor  insoripCa  poft»biat  eadnrov 

Aodpit  infdix  qualia  mOle  rogiu. 

Hos  oomc«  invalidus  subniiflaa  voce  precatTir, 
Ut  quocunque  velint,  cor{ni^  inane  i'eraot. 

Ptrtnutatur  onus,  stij>aLaque  toilitur  alto 
Gmuilis  in  angusta  sarcma  saaUapUa. 

See  DionvB.  iv.  20. 

Bat  in  the  case  of  a  solemn  pompa,  and  of  cnursr  n.11  indicHmanp 
tho  ceremony  took  place  by  day:  not  before  dawu,as  some  suppose^ 
though  therein  they  are  contradicted  by  express  testimonies ;  (Cio; 
d$  Ltgg^  IL  26, 66»  prorea  that  the  Boman  and  Attic  customs  were 
quite  op|NMed  to  each  other.  Plutarch's  words  on  the  funeral  of 
0y]]*  proTO  nothing,)  but  just  at  that  time  of  the  day  when  there 
.was  moii  stir  in  the  streets,  as  HonoQ,  in  his  pictoze  of  the  bustle 
and  eidtenient  of  the  city»  tayii 

Mtfa  vobeiili  InoliBCBr  ftmsm  phwrtrifc 
•Ws  oooQRed  in  the  lbmiooa»  as  is  eonfimed  \/f  Hie  intaripiisa 
sited  by  KivQldiiiuiii,p«  8S:  Marimi$MlSL  K.  Jviat^kon^^kiilm 
eti  hora  lit  frequmUia  mturima. 

The /{mitra  MMhm  were  not  all  cdobftod  with  eqaai  magni. 
ftoenoe.  The  most  tplmdld  kind  was  the  Jumt  cmmM-km^  not  the 
intmaeni  of  a  oensor,  but  graced  with  the  dMnctions  proper  to 
this  person.  Tacit.  Ann.  ir.  15,  of  Ludlius  Longus,  who  had  nerer 
been  a  censor,  and  (liii.  2),  Claudio  censorium /nma  (decretuni  est.) 
Jul.  Cap.  Pertin.  15.  The  author  does  not  ix'member  any  act'onnt 
of  wherein  consisted  this  distinction.  The  words  of  Polyb.  vi.  53, 
only  roftir  to  imagines.  Ago  too  made  a  dillBrence.  In  the  case 
of  children,  and  of  boys,  till  they  assumed  the  toga  viriliny  lower 
ceremonies  took  place.  Such  funerals  were  called  acerba  /ufiera, 
i.  e.  hnmntura.  Tib.  2,  6,  29;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  69.  Nero  in  Tacit. 
Ann.  xiii.  17,  respecting  the  burial  of  Gennrinicus.  They  were 
buried  ad  faces  et  cereos,  and  therefore,  probably,  in  tho  evening. 
Senec.  de  Tranquil.  11.  Epist.  122.  No  decisiro  proof  htis  been 
discovered  by  tlie  author  fif  torches,  which  belonged  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  niL^iht-interment,  Imvini^  been  kept  up  in  tho  ease  of 
adult  funerals.  Passages  like  I'ropert.  iv.  11,  46:  ViTtmus  insigmi 
infUtir  utrartKiue  facem^  refer  to  the  torches  with  which  the  funend 
pile  was  kindled.    He  had  sakl  before  (t.  10): 

8Io  nuBttn  oeoiiiMre  tubtr,  ctim  iiibdila  niirtism 
DvMitMt  Mo  liM.ioiBiioa  espal. 
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And  thug  are  to  be  understood  aU  similar  paingei»  ivhere  the  /aim 
mydafig  is  opposed  to  the  feralit.  Wo  may  Iim  remark,  that  Tory 
y  omig  diiMivn  weie  nerer  bnmty  bnt  aLways  inhiimed.  Jnm.  xr. 
180  ff.: 

Naturn^  imperio  gemimus,  cum  fanus  adultas 
Virginia  o(  ( urrit,  vel  terra  olaoditor  I&£aiis 
Et  minor  igne  rog^. 

Ptin.  Tii.  16, 15.  At  a  gnnd  interment  the  pioce«iflii  mM  Tinged 
by  a  designator,  who  was  supported  by  a  lictcr  and  an  accmsus,  Of 
serTeral  lictors,  for  the  pwpose  of  maintahiiBg  ordar.  Oio.  de  Ltg^ 
&  M|  Bon.  J5^.L  7, 61: 

dam  ficu0  prima  oalorqae 
INi^pMrtoieni  daooiat  MfltOTSb***  atria* 

Donal.  od  IW%      i  8^  7. 

fimrt  woBt  the  i<5MM^  tbe  number  of  ivlion  was 
ihotwelTe  tabks,  to  ten;  or  also  more  powerAd  made,  wrmta  and 
IM(«».    HoR  flbi;  i.  6^  48»  and  Heindorfs  renailc.  Sometfiingy 
IMihapB,  of  theooDSlriwtio&of  tlieseliii«iiiay  bogaiaedlW^ 
Jdmsr.  a.  6, «: 

Horrlda  pro  mcMtia  laoiatiir  plnma  eapOlia, 
Flo  longa  Ntonant  amnlna  fMtn  talwi 

UnlesB  it  be  only  a  general  epithet. 

Then  followed  the  prcBficcB,  female  mourners,  also  furnished  by 
tho  libUinctrius,  Hor.  Art.  431 : 

Vty  qui  conducti  iniTTcnt  in  funcre,  dicnnt 

Kt  faciimt  prope  plura  liuieutibuii  ex  auimu,  sic 

Deritor  T«ro  plaf  laudatora  moraliir. 

It  Borms  of  no  consequence  whether  wo  read  qurp  conductce  in  thie 
passage  oy  not,  as  the  gender  can  be  taken  gene]  ally.  Sco  Paul.  p. 
223.  [Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  70,}  They  sang  the  nrvnin,  properly  a 
wailing  panegyrio  on  the  deceased.  Plant.  Trm*  ii,  6^  14  ^ 

Sine  Tirtate  argntom  dvam  mihl  habeom  pro  pMA<ft 
Qiin  alioa  eoMaaaait,  eapaa  aa  vara  noa  potMt. 

» 

Just  io  Kon,  il«  p.  145:  Nmmia  kiephm  inMMum  eammh  qmd 
addiMskkfftllihffm^^  TiMfS 
nmimmtte  abo  named  moHnalUi,  and  were  aooomited  Plant. 
Arin,  br.  1, 68t  Sm  mmd  non  non  0mm  mortuaKa^  19ie  ttn^ 
llier  idgniftcaliOB  of  the  word,  by  whieh  tt  fkeipioatfy  ooibm  to 
denote  the  end*  does  not  beloi^  hero. 

Btfll  itnaggr  was  the  onstom  for  mtml  to  Jn^  tn  tfao  proeowioni 
peiluips  next  to  the  prtjeficoBf  who  not  only  indulged  m  sober  x«fl0o< 
tionsy  and  applied  passages  from  the  tragedisas  to  the  prawnt  cape, 
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but  actually  formed,  somotimes,  and  odd  contrast  to  tbo  rest  of  thd 
pageantry  of  woe,  by  acting  the  part  of  regular  merry-andrewg, 
whilst  one  of  the  number,  probably  always  the  irchimimt's,  imitated 
the  person  of  the  defunct.  The  chief  passages  illastrative  of  this 
custom  are  in  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  72;  aud  Suet.  Vesp.  19:  In  funert 
jPavo  arehimimm  personaia  tjm  /evens  imitamsquef  ut  est  utos,  /■fct'i 
$t  dicia  vivi  intcrrogatia  palam  procuratoritntSi  qmnUi  J  units  d  po/njxi 
eofUtaret,  ut  avAut  II.  S.  r^'ntifiSf  ea^ilamavit :  centum  si^n  sc^tirtui 
darmt,  ac  se  vcl  in  Tibirim  pnjjicerent.  The  artijicss  scenxci  at  t}io 
funenU  procession  of  Julius  Csnsar  wore  of  a  soberer  character, 
everything  here  being  calculated  for  tragic  effect  and  excitement. 
Another  passage,  which  is  ([uoted  in  support  of  the  custom  (Suet. 
Tib.  57),  has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  for  the  $curra  evidently  doei 
not  belong  to  the  pompa,  but  is  among  tlic  crowd  of  bystanders. 

Theae  dancers  and  mimes  were  most  likely  followed  by  the 
imagines  majorum.  After  many  extraordinary  notions  baring  been 
started  on  this  subject,  Eichstftdt's  DtsserU,  d$  Imiagg,  Bom,  has  at 
lODgth  eatablialiod  beyond  «  doubts  that  men  reeemMing  in  lito  9md 
figure  the  peiioiis  to  be  represented,  placed  these  wamn  maakt 
before  their  £M}es,  and  nuuxshed  along  in  front  of  the  Uetmt,  clad  in 
the  dreis  appropriate  to  each,  with  all  the  inHjgni»  appertaining! 
whenoe  ako  Her.  Ep<kL  viii.  2,  EHo  hMi,  fimm  aHqm  imagmm 
imml  tfmmjiMm  tmm,  PolybiiiB,  too^  ipeeki  of  it  in  tame 
poenble  to  be  mirtaken.  vi  ftS.  Thiii  tiie  whole  torn  el  aneerten 
swept  elengt  repreiented  by  lifiog  indiTidoab  in  proper  eoetumnb 
infront  of  the  eoipee;  and  this  was  not  oonilned  to  thoee  in  dheet 
—A«n*-  hnt  the  eoUaAenl  bnnehee  alio  aent  their  MMkiiMi  to 
eanJoade;  aa  it  aeen  ten PolyUiis,  This  le  what  PUny*  xizr.  % 
calla  geiUUiUia  J^mita.  The  ipectaole  waa  cairied  to  greater  length 
at  the  burial  of  Aqgiiatas.  Dio  Oaii.  hi.  Whether  the  mmi. 
gine$9  at  Polybivs  relatei»  were  alwaya  drifon  in  eaniages,  may  be 
doubted*    Propert.  says,  il.  13, 19 : 

Nec  mea  tnnc  longa  spatietnr  imagine  pom  pa : 

which  word  tpatiari^  the  author  neTer  mot  with  used  of  a  peraon 
jidinnj  in  a  carriage. 

If  the  deceased  had  earned  warlike  renown,  gained  victories* 
conquered  lands  and  towns,  then  doubtless,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
triumph,  tabxdoB  were  carried  before  him  inscribed  with  his  deeds. 
So  IHon.  Hal.  (riii.  69)  relatea  of  Ooriolanus,  vph  r^t  cX^r  ovrov 

<lXt  fpdXitir.  Tacit.  Ann,  i,  8»  of  Augustus,  ul  tUmU  vkiarum  ah 
§0  g$iiihm  voeaimla  onUtftrrmUmr  cmmm,    Thsee  were  moat  hhely 
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carriod  in  advance  of  the  imagines,  and  the  hitter  did  not  come  after, 
but  preceded  the  cor^jse,  as  indeed  was  most  natural,  for  they  had 
preceded  the  deceased  in  death,  and  be  completed  their  train.  It 
i&,  moreover,  expressly  stated  in  Tacit  iii.  76,  Vigintl  rlurittknarum 
/amiUarum  imagine  aiUeUUcB  »ufU,  Propert.  (ii.  13,  23)  also  men* 
tions  pans  of  incense.  Immediately  after  these  came  the  funu$ 
iisel£,  lying  •  little  r^sed  iqpon  a  Uetica  or  Uetue  fumbris,  in  the 
case  of  persons  of  distinction  made  of  vrorj^  or  al  least  with  ivory 
feet  Orer  U  pviple  or  gold^mbroidered  oorerlets  were  expandeil, 
AitaUcm  vettet^  on  which  lay  the  corpse.  Dio  Cteaf.  ivi*  84»  of 
Aiignttw* 

According  to  Serrins  {fld  Vwg.  ^n.  vi.  222),  the  20efii«  was 
bome  by  the  nearest  relations,  or  by  the  slaves  who  had  been  made 
freebythewiH  Pen,  Iii.  106, ^ iOiim Asslariil eopA^ 
Qimritm;  and  in  the  case  of  men  of  particular  merit  and  renown, 
4ven  by  knights^  senatoia,  and  magistnitee.  Now  the  latter  cer* 
tainly  did  take  place  in  some  individnal  oises  (see  Kirehm,  il.  8X 
bnt  it  b  donbtflil  whether  Uie  former  was  an  nnireEMl  custom. 
YeQeias,  it  is  troe^  relates  it  of  MtMm  (Maoedonioiis),  L  11,  7, 
Morim  ^iii  lectim  pro  roUrk  mitlntmmt^piiiMorJUUf  etc  $  and  the 
iaaie  aooonnl  is  glTcn  bj  Pliny,  Oiceroi  and  Valerias  Maiimns,  bnt 
they  always  adduce  it  as  something  porticalar.  Pint.  (QiMBil.  Rom. 
14)  saysb  nAt  yowSir  imidCmmf  ol  ithf  vfol  avyniiiiakvft§UimUf  ol  M 
^vyartpcr  yvfmik  rw  M^oXiuir*  bttt  imofJCiw,  Ifte  ^f^rn^  is  nsod  of 
tiie  interment  generally. 

Hie  lower  classes,  at  teaal*  made  nae  of  regular  bearerB,  Idved 
hj  the  Uti$inmimt  esysrpnst  or  vespilUmm*  Of  covrse,  at  such  a 
Junui  plAtnm  or  UuiUmh  the  pomp  we  haye  been  describing  was 
'  entirely  omitted.  Thcee  who  were  poorer  stiU,  and  slaves,  were 
carried  by  the  vetpillonest  to  the  place  of  interment,  in  a  oorered 
bier  or  coffin,  tandapila.  Fulgent,  de  Serm,  Ant.  1.  It  is  often 
mentioned  by  Martial,  who  also  calls  it  (x.  5)  orciniana  sponda. 
This  is  also  meant  by  Hor.  Sat.  i,  8,  9,  cadavera  vili  portnnda 
loeahai  in  area.  [Poor  persons  often  belonged  to  burial-clubs 
(collegia  Uiiuioriim)^  which  on  tho  death  of  any  sodalis  advanced  a 
certain  sum  towards  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  funeraticium. 
(Orell.  4107.)  Such  were  the  Collegium  jEsculapii  ct  Ilj/qice. 
Orell.  2417,  the  Coll,  Joi^ia  Cenierd;  and  the  Coll.  cult.  Diaiue  et 
Antinoi;  the  statutes  of  which  were  discovered  on  a  stone-tablet  at 
l4UiUTium,  in  1816.    Mommsen,  de  College  et  Sodal.  A'^/n.] 

Afl  the  images  of  liis  ancestry  came  before  the  hcttis,  so,  after  it, 
followed  the  heirs  and  relations  of  the  deceased,  also  the  frcedmen, 
Tta.  those  who  had  just  been  manumim  by  the  will,  with  their 
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hats  orL,  to  mark  their  acquired  irccJom,  pilt^tti,  unless,  some 
«uppv»s*:^,  the  lattir  preceded  thf^  Z^  -  /(w.  Sco  Kirchm.  ii.  7.  Brides 
these,  friends  also  and  jicrsons  from  the  crowd  attached  thcmselTea 
to  the  procession.  Terent.  An^r.  i.  1,  88.  But  many  only  ac- 
companied tho  proc<«sion  as  tar  m  the  city-gate,  where  they  leit  it. 
Xbe  abade  of  Cynthia  charges  Propertias  with  this,  it.  7»  2d : 

8!  pigoit  poftas  ultra  proeedere;  Okad 
ivmimmt  lactam  litatiw  in  miiim. 

Noi  only  the  fuaStj  were  dreiBed  in  monniiii^  but  tho  tfM 

whole  miToy,  and  even  tiie  UOort.    Deatli  ilMlf  being  tappoaed 

to  be  mnflled  in  black,  /x^Xa/ximrXoff  (Eniip.  Akm.  860),  blaek  waa 

the  oolonr  of  moaniing  from  the  eariieat  timet.  Hied.  ziir.  9^ 

So  also  of  the  Greeks  generaUy.  Burip.  Pftam.  296y  ArmrXor  ^npum 

and  339.    [Bed^eKs  CAorieli^  Engliah  tRmdation,  p.  295], 

and  the  custom  was  general  amoQg  the  Romans*  Hence,  Tadi.  Atm. 

iii.  2,  atrffta  plebes,  and  Jqt.  iiL  213»  puUaU  proeerm.  x.  245.  It 

is  mentioned  most  definitely  with  respect  to  the  women.  See  Varro, 

de  Vit.  p.  Ii.  [Diun^s.  mi.  62.]   Tibuli.  i.  3,  6,  mostti  tinu$f  and  iii. 

2,16:  ^ 
Omb  Indaeta  aigia  iMUidfcla  vwtv  l^gnt. 

Tt  was  not  till  under  the  EmiKTors  tliat  white  garments  were 
substituted  for  black  onesy  with  the  women.  Plat.  QtuKSl,  Hout, 
26;  Stat.  iStto.Ui.  3,3: 

Hoc  yittata  oomam,  niTeoqae  iulgniB  anifla» 
mtibwi  flXNqiiiu  ad«  (Pi«tM). 

Tbeieaaon  mayhaTS  been^aa  Kinhmami  ramaria^ that  while 
idbea  wetc^  in  oonmion  lift^  xepboed  moie  and  moie'by  oolonnd 
oiifli»ao  thai  to  diem  in  wlule  ai  thai  time  waa  quite  aa  maah  an 
ahatoance  ftom  the  naoal  gaib^  aa  fonneriy  it  waa  to  appear  in 
black  or  lombre  hnbHimenta.  [Other  exterior  rigns  of  mourning 
wera^  tearing  the  garaMntiy  eapeoiaUy  among  the  wmnen;  it  ia  aim 
mentioned  of  the  men.  8net>  Cbw.  >3;  Ner.  42,  ult  iIiwiim  ;  eomp. 
8tat»  ThA.  iiL  128;  is.  «Mi  a]ao  hiying  arfde  their  onianienia. 
Lir.  mhr.  7t  qimd  alittd  tn  ktetu,  qmm  purpmtm  o^we  omtimi 
i^owiNl^  guti  enni  ikmnmAt  mmvmU  (mdieni)f  Dionja.  t.  48^ 
▼iSL62.  Men  let  the  hair  of  their  head  and  beard  grow;  Snet.  Oct 
28»  Aar5a  tatpiUoqm  muamSuo;  Ona.  67;  Lir.  zxvii.  34,  (but  pai^ 
tioolarlj  in  hmeUm  pMiem,)  imd  abatained  from  dhmer-partiee,  the 
hatha,  and  the  iheatre.  Tao.  Mm.  iii.  3:  rt&ertii*  at^  Augwfta 
pMko  oMniMre.  Cic.  ad  Au,  xii.  13.] 

The  procession  went  first  to  the  forum,  in  front  of  the  rostra, 
wlim  the  Uc(u9  was  set  down.  Dion.  UaL  ir.  40.  [xL  3d.]  Hence 
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alio  in  Hor.  Sat,  i.  6>  48»  toneurrataqm /bro  iria  /kmta,  Hm  Hie 
botMn  of  the  imagmm  took  their  seels  «9Ui$  mntUlma.  Foljb.  yu 
98y9.  UioallyyOiieofiihe  lelatkoBinoiiiitedthe  ttl^^ 
Booneed  the  knukUio/kiuM§,  XSyoB  krmt^mst  e?er  the  dised.  The 
fint  penoD  of  whom  tfab  b  lelated  is  Poplieoh^  who  pranoimoed 
the  hmMo  on  Bratoi.  Pint  0.  The  curtoiB*  a  gennhie  Eoim 
OQO^  wee  honrerer  perh^w  of  older  date.  IHoo.  HaL  t.  17.  [iXr  M.] 
After  the  panogyrio  on  the  deeaaaed  was  eaded,  the  ipeaker  went, 
in  «  ifanflar  nunner*  ow  aU  the  forefiiithen»  iri^oae  hnaginaa  were 
praent,  and  reeonPted  their  indlfidiial  merlli.  See  Polyb*  abom 
no  author  dweDi  onthe  potttioal  inq^ortanoe  of  these  public  reoog> 
nitiona  of  the  nmitBy  not  of  one  indifidnal  only,  bat  of  a  whole 
teo&j.  Btin  it  Is  easyte  oenoelie^tiMtlheie  landationeftdidnot 
always  contain  the  truth,  and  that  the  speaker  would  pass  o?er  the 
dark  sido  of  his  friend's  character,  whilst  he  described  tiie  brighter 
one  ill  too  glowing  colours.  Hence  Cic.  Brw#.  16,  hit  hmdaliimiSbm 
historia  rerum  nostrarum  facta  est  niendosior;  and  Liy.  Tiii,  40,  Fitit*- 
tam  menwriam  Juridfribiis  lavdihus  rtor. 

The  same  honour  might  bo  paid  to  women  also,  but  only  as  a 
particular  distinction.  It  took  place  first  after  the  Gallic  war.  Lit. 
V.  60:  M'!trorti.9  <ir<itm  ocUb  horiosqus  a<idit\iSy  ut  t'artim  sicut  viro- 
rutHf  post  iDortciii  soJemnis  Imidatio  esset,  Plutarch,  Camill.  8. 
Latterly  it  must  haT6  cefiscd  entirely,  or  occurred  very  rarely.  Cic. 
de  Oral.  il.  11.  The  knowledge  erea  of  the  prorious  iustances  had 
been  lost. 

After  this  solemnity,  the  hrfvff  was  again  raisc«1,  the  train  got  in 
motion  in  the  same  order  as  before,  and  directed  its  coutm  to  the 
place  of  interment. 

The  custom  of  burying  is  said  to  iiaro  been  older  than  that  of 
bnming  (Cic  de  Legg,  ii.  22),  and  there  wore  certain  familioBw 
which  adhered  to  it  down  to  a  late  period  ;  o  g.  tlie  patrician 
Corv^ia.  Sylla  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  it,  who  caused 
himself  to  ho  consumed  by  flre.  Plin.  rii.  64:  veritus  talionem, 
eruto  C.  Marii  mdaomt.  But,  in  reality,  inhumation  always  took 
plaoe^  even  in  the  case  of  burning  the  body,  for  then,  instead  of 
the  gnire^  the  ftmeral-Taiilt  was  sabstitatedt  in  whioh  was  placed  the 
dnevaiy* 

Botii  methods  are  distiaigidshed  in  the  twolre  tables  (Cic.  23) : 
Hmt^Mm  ta  IM0  m  npOU^  neve  urUo.  The  two  kfaids  of  burial 
aieptaoed  ui  jutapositton,  and  the  ermoHo  is  expressly  opposed  to 
the  «|Nfftera»  If  Oioero's  eiplanation  be  correct.  Pliny,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  passage  dted  above^  nndontanda  the  matter  differently, 
and  perh^pa  mote  ooroctly*  which  is  unpertant,  «s  he  jan^atiAy  had 
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Cicero's  passage  before  his  eyea.  He  says :  sepultut  vero  inteJJujatur 
quaquo  modo  condituSy  hunmius  vero  humo  conteehu.  The  m^aing 
of  the  law  would  therefore  be»  that  no  sort  of  burial  might  take 
place  la  the  dty,  any  more  than  hnniing  might;  for  this  laltflv 
could  happen,  and  still  the  corpse  be  consigned  to  a  aepuld^nm  onfeF* 
side  the  city.  At  an  eaillsr  period*  it  seems  that  the  deceased  was 
^oqusntly  buried  in  his  own  hense.  [Oemp.  Virg.  jEn.  iv,  4iM: 
Tu  $6creta  pyram  Uoio  miirhrep  siifr  onrsf  Erigt^  M4.  Berr.  ad 
Vwg.  .Mm,  tL  Ifi^  zt  205.]  ML  Orig,  zr.  11:  jrrte  fmqae  in 
dome  §m  mpMbaHtrf  poitea  wftttnn  ert  legSbm:  a  statemenl  which 
mnsl  not  be  taken  generallys  as  tbsy  were  meet  fteqnently 
bmied  la  tigro,  LiT.  86. 

Stilly  there  were  indiTidnal  eieeptions  to  this  prohibition :  e.  g. 
wben  a  fnumpkatmr  died.  Pint.  Qiianl.  lUm,  70.  [DIo  Cms.  dir. 
7.]  8o  also  many  ihmiUes  retained  the  ifgbt  of  burial  in  the  ei^v 
on  the  strength  of  being  descended  from  iUostrions  men.  CRc.  abote. 
The  vsiial  Tiigins  also  were  an  ezception,  and,  afterwards,  the 
Emperofs.  Indeed,  the  law  sooms  to  have  often  been  transgrssseit, 
and  henoe  the  interdict  required  renewaL 

A  atfrnUmOf  tiierefore,  always  took  plaeo^  eten  when  the  body 
had  been  bmnt*  and  hence  the  word  is  used,  in  a  general  eense,  for 
cnmoljo  also.  See  Drakenb.  Lir.  YiH.  24.  Thus  aiso  the  Greeks 
distinguish  between,  and  connect,  koUv  and  Banruif,  Dion.  Hal.  t. 
48,  concerning  PopUcola;  Fest.  Exc.  26;  [Serv.  ad  Virg.  u£n.  xl 
201,111.  22J;  StaUb.  ad  Terent.  Andr.  i.  1,  101;  hoUig.  Vasei*getH, 
i.  42, 

At  no  time  wtro  there  universal  buriul-places  fur  ail  classes. 
Whoever  could  afford  it,  selected  or  acquired  a  spot  outside  the  city, 
iii  the  laobt  fre([uented  situatioD,  as  on  high-ways,  and  here  a  famiiy- 
sepulchre  was  orected.  The  very  luwoBt  class  only,  viz.  slaves  and 
condemned  criminals,  h&<\  a  comiiKJii  burial-ground  on  the  K^quxli- 
tiM*,  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus.   Hor.  Sat.  i.  8,  10: 

Hoc  niiserae  plebl  itabnt  commnne  sepulcmnif 
Paiitolabo  scurraj  Nomentano4iie  ne|M3ti. 
MiUe  pedes  in  Ironte,  treceutos  cippm*  lii  agram 
Hlc  dabat:  heredes  monumcntum  ne  sequeretnr. 

See  the  verses  followincr,  and  Ileindorl 's  note.  [But  on  the  Esquili- 
nus  families  of  note  were  also  buried.  Cic.  PhiL  ix.  7.  Near  it  lay 
the  larger  piece  of  ground  for  the  corpses  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
slaves,  and  this  only  was  called]  PMica^es,  (Pulioo^  PuHlundiy 
The  chief  ])assage  is  in  Varo,  L.L.  T,  6;  Fest.  Exe.  p.  118.  What 
Festus  really  wrote,  can,  in  consequence  of  the  mntilated  state  of 
the  fragment  onij  he  gnessed  at.    There  the  coipess  were  either 
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burat,  without  any  further  intorment,  or  inhumed,  or  thrown  down 
unburied.  Of  course  it  was  noi  an  unirersal  buiiaUplace  for  alftfen^ 
but  only  for  the  viUa  mandpia,  [In  the  mmUeipia  thore  were 
limilar  spots  mopum/immibuB  iMtnolof  j. 

Aa  bnniing  the  corpse  came  very  early  iota  vae,  the  further 
eerenumies  Bi  the  humatio  are  little  koown.  The  corpses  were 
either  eoadgoed  to  the  eerth  in  eoffina^  or  plaoed  in  tomba  bnilt  for 
the  purpoie*  Tlie  more  geneinl  names  for  Ibe  ooffin,  are  (trcof 
[OraU.  4896;  ioUum,  Snel.  JKr.  60;  Plin.  uxt.  12^  46];  and  in 
Felceni.  looiiliM,*  tbepertiealarone^Mpiiliii.  Iliai  tfaia  word  does 
IMi  meea  n  U«t»J^r€trmm,  ham  been  anflleiently  prored  by  Onden* 
doqp  id  AppnL  Ma,  Tili.  p.  544»  aiptdot  ootm  €$vetiutat§  umlMoii 
md  X.  p.  000^  cooperoulo  oagmU  nmofow  Theie  coffins  were  mostly 
of  woodf  bnl  also  ai  times  of  more  eoetly  materiab;  still  the  mtsd* 
pkagh  as  they  are  eaUed,-HM>  named  ttom  the  remarinble  properties 
of  the  9ar€ophagu8  (Plin.  IL  INI»  ixzvL  17)»  though  also  con« 
atmeled  of  nuuble  and  other  stom^F-mnst  beeoasidered  only  as  the 
outer  leeeptaole  of  the  eoflln.  [OrelL  194»  4478:  ^orpm  mtegrum 
wndiium  wrpophago.    The  ooflna  of  the  Scipios  weie  of  stone 

Latterly,  burning  the  corpse  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  hence 
the  frequent  mention  of  the  cofBms,  eyen  as  early  as  in  Appuleius. 
See  Macrobius,  S<it.  vii.  7. 

The  pilo  oil  which  the  coq)8e  was  laid  v;u  iod  in  heitrht.  and  in 
decoration  also,  according  to  the  pecuniary  circuinstances  and  roii- 
ditioii  of  the  defunct.  The  distinction  v^hich  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^hi. 
\JL.  188,  midees  between pyra  and  rogm^ — pyraest  Ugnormn  conrjerks^ 
ro</iis  cum  jam  ardere  cceperitf  is  decidedly  false,  as  is  learnt  fi  oni  the 
ordinance  of  the  tweWo  tables.  Cic.  cfe  L€(j'j.  ii.  23 :  rogum  cwcue  m 
polUo.  It  is  pure  chance  that  Viroril  first  has  consHtuere  p^frmy  and 
then  cireum  aoowto^  deGurrert  royos .-  the  poet  merely  interchanges 
the  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  burnt  down,  the  pilo  was  called 
busturn,  and  the  i)!ao('  of  burning  I'sirit^'i.    The  body  \vm  not  always 
burnt  where  tlu.»  monument  stood,  but  sometimes  it  was.  Orell 
4383.    [Dionys.  Tiii.  59,  (Bay\rav  iv       avro  ;(a>p(<».]    Arouud  the 
pile  cypress-trees  were  planted.  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  216: 

Ingentem  stnixere  pyram,  cni  frondibas  atris 

Intexuni  Intorn  et  ferales  ante  cupreraos 
ConstitauQt,  decorantque  super  fulgeatibus  ormia. 

and  thereon  Senrius.  The  corpse  being  placed  on  it,  odareSf  i.  e. 
fnib  yiyiMnlflf  Uqitom,  were  soatteredy  and  garlands  and  lodes  of 
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hair  throw  ugojL  it.  Stat  SUiv.  iL  1«  162»  ami  more  in  deuUr 

Quift  carxome  digao 
Exsequios  et  dona  malas  feralia  pompii 
Ferlegat  ?  omiw  Olie  stipaAnm  emniiie  Umgi 
T«r  Anbam  COieiiiiiqiw  flnit  flon«|iM  Sabc^ 
IndoniBuiais  tnm  MgH»  pneceptaijUB  tgaqiMi 
Tors,  Filmlln!  liiiiiil  Hebneiqw  Uqwirai^ 
Cot7d«q;a«  coins,  CinyreMpie  gwmlin 

[lliO  eomotiblMy  GatalL  lis.  Viditik  ipto  rapere  d$  vogo  oaw— i. 
Cknnpare  Ter.  J^tm.  liL  2, 28].  This  was  done,  howerw,  not  osfy 
by  the  ftmilyt  bat  also  by  otfaet%  wlio  had  johiod  in  the  ptoooMkmi 
See  Klrdim.  iiL  5.  Ftevioittly  to  tUs,  the  dead  pefaon  feoeired 
another  last  klas,  if  sach  passages  as  the  fbUewing  can  be  aocoimfted 

a  proof  of  it.  Prop.  iL  13»  29: 

OMolMtoe  in  g^idii  pon«  mpmu  UMllift 
Oqid  dsUtar  fl^rio  luiUMfa  pisoas  eoja* 

And  Ovid*  Amor,  iit  9>  63. 

Alter  thl^p  a  loud  lament  waa  again  set  vp^  led  by  the  prtefkm 
(see  8err.  above);  Terent.  Anir.  i  1»  10^  In  ignem  impost  mt, 
jtetur,  where  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  a  Omsk  eoatom  only  Jt 
aUiided  to.  While  these  lamentationa  were  going  on,  the  nearcit 
relations,  or  one  of  them,  averting  his  ftoe,  lighted  the  pOe^ 
probably  consisted,  not  merely  of  large  logs,  but  also  of  combustible 
iua,tLrIalB,  as  pitch,  and  perhaps  dried  ruslies.  lliis  seems  meaut 
by  Martial  (x.  97) : 

Bum  levis  arsura  ttrnitor  Libitiiia  papjro, 
Dnm  uijfrlisBi  st  oaiiro  flsbflis  vxoir  €ndfc) 

unless,  perhaps,  a  tommtum  is  to  be  midorstood.  Pitch,  however,  is 
expressly  ti:uued  iu  an  inscription  adduced  by  Ktrchniann. 

Conceniins:  the  ^gladiatorial  exhibitions  that  sometimes  took 
place  during  the  burning,  see  Creuz.  Al^r.  p.  263,  ff.,  where  the 
following  usages  are  also  amply  oxpkuiied,  and  will  not  therofove 
be  enlarged  upon. 

After  the  pilo  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  glowing  ashes  were 
quenched.  Virg.  uEn.  vi.  226, 

Postqiiam  oollapsi  cineres  et  flamma  ^uievit 
Reliijuijis  vino  et  bibulam  laverc  favillam, 

is  cited  to  shew  tiiat  this  was  done  with  wine,  find  Stat.  Sih\  ii.  6, 
90,  quod  tibi  Setm  eanos  restinxit  cbieres.  Both  passages,  howev(2r, 
might  be  referred  to  tlic  besprinkling  after  tlic  o.^<rih,jif>m.  Tibull. 
ill.  2,  19.  Tlio  words  of  Pliny  (xi%-.  12)  contain  a  more  forcible 
proof:  Vino  rogvm  ns  rupwgUo,   it  had^  thereforo^  oocnzredv  and 
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thai  during  Pliny's  time.  Add  to  ihit  Prop.  iy.  7,  34 :  /f-acto  Mufti 
piate  cado,  PerliaiM  HbvttiiQy  t00|  means  nothing  else ;  and  it  was 
only  in  case  of  great  ezlrmgaiwe  tlial  not  merely  the  eoUooted 
bones,  but  also  the  whole  rogut^  wm  bopzhikM  with  whio. 

The  other  tneccecnng  rites  are  nowheiebetlemocNiiited  tium  in 
that»ypiMWgeof  TibqihM  eitodabov^ 

PmfiitK  aato  mtos  nuuMi  aainamqae  p»sfiste» 

Perfoflsqae  piu  ante  liqaore  maaii% 
Pan  qoBB  sola  mei  rest«hit  corporis,  ossa 
Indncta?  nigra  Candida  veste  legant; 
•  Et  primnm  annoso  s])argant  collecta  Lyoeo 
Mox  etiam  niveo  fundere  lacte  parent. 
Post  luse  oarbMds  Iminorein  tollera  Telii 

niiMv  qoas  mittit  dives  PaodMte  umims 

EoikiiiA  Anbai,  pingnis  et  As^jria, 
St  noftil  nMmoTCi  Utirjttm  foadaatiir  eodim; 

8io  ago  eomponi  f«niui  in  oiaa  Tdlm. 

The  poet  deioribei  how  he  wished  to  be  buried,  afker  hanng  been 
changed  into  ashes,  by  Nesm  aod  her  mother  (t.  15,  f  f.).  He  abo 
dictetea  the  hMcription  to  hia  memiiiieol 

Iheenetoider  of  thiogs,  as  giTen  by  hUn,  iben,  ia  this:  Fliat* 
the  Manes  of  the  de&nct  were  to  be  hivoked :  then,  they  washed 
fheir  hands,  and  gstherod  the  bonea  into  the  kip  of  the  motiming-robe. 
These  were  neit  sprinkled  with  wbe,  and,  again,  withmilk,and  then 
dried  on  » linen  cloth.  AD  sorts  of  peritames  were  then  mingled  with 
tiieasiifla.   Grid.  2Viif.  iiL  3, 69 : 

Atqns  «a  earn  IbHIs  «t  amomi  piUvert  iiiiM»e, 

where  by  foliis^  perhaps  nardum  in  meant.  Huschke  ad  Tihull.  i. 
3,  7,  has  denied  that  perfumed  liquids,  unfjuentat  liqtwreSi  were 
poured  upon  them.    But  thoi  o  is  no  mistaking  Ovid,  i'cw/.  iii.  561 : 

Mista  bibnnt  moiies  lacryiiiis  unguenta  favilltt. 
£and  Fei^s.  vi.  34,  unwe  ossa  itwdora  dabit]. 

Bottles,  filled  with  perfumes,  were  placed  inside  the  tomb,  which 
was  besprinkled  odor^ms.  These  are  the  tcar-flasks,  or  lacrymA- 
torieib  SO  often  mentioned  formerly,  [OrelL  4832,  tente$  omfchtijkei 
^raeSstqm  cUabcutri.]  (See  Bottig.  V<tmn0m  i.  p.  66).  The  o»proi- 
slon  for  this  consigning  to  the  tomb  were,  amtUn  and  eamponere, 
TibnlL  supra ;  Prop.  ii.  2,  35,  Tu  mea  compomm  osso.  CbndSii^ 
howefer,  is  said  properly  of  collecting  into  the  umo,  and  wmpomn 
at  consigning  to  the  monnment.   Orid,  IWit.  iii.  8, 70: 

IfKjiw  sabatfasao  iwwitttta  pens  solo* 

Henee  the  boned  wen  called  somiiM;  mmpoM,  M»    Okt*  d$ 
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Legg.  ii.  22.  [Sometimee  one  tim  or  coffin  contained  the  remains 
of  tv.  o  personB,  to  indicaU^  their  affeetioi),  as  in  the  caae  of  hufl* 
baad  and  wife,  or  children.    Consol  ad  Liv,  162 : 

Quod  licft  hoc  cerfce  tumulo  ponemor  in  qihi* 
Miscebur  ciuerique  cinis  at^^ie  oRgihtw  onsa. 

Oroll.  2863,  4370,  4624].  The  burial  being  now  completed,  the  lasl 
fiurewell  was  bid  to  the  deceased,  in  the  well-known  formula :  am 
anma  eomdida ;  terra  tibi  levia  nt ;  moUUer  eubmU  oua,  and  to 
forth;  and  after  those  assembled  had  been  purified  by  spfinkling' 
wUSb.  consecrated  water  (lugtratio)^  and  the  llicU  had  been  pni^ 
nounced,  thej  sepamtod.  Who  performed  these  two  litet  it  doabl> 
lal.  See  Serrim  ad  Virg.  j£n,  vi.  21d. 

For  some  qnettions  of  minor  importance,  as  cutting  off  the 
llqger  of  the  coipie  before  burning,  and  the  words  of  the  twelve 
tables,  Hommi  mortuo  m  oma  Ugiio,  see  Khrohm.  Ui.  7. 

[On  the  ninth  day  after  the  burial  eame  the  novmidiaUa  itrJkHm 
nofmndiaimt  *  tacriflce  and  Ainenl  repatt  Behol.  ad  Har,  ^podL 
17>  48|  8err.  ad  Vhrg.  JBn.  T.  64|  Paul,  and  Fesi.  t.  wmiw  rmpm* 
m/mh P*  262.  It  cooslsted  of  aim^  didiee;  {pdu», pmtm^  wwtaw. 
Aqgost  Cbii/tet.  vi  2;  oviinh  Jot.  t.  6t|  nit  and  io  Ibrlfa,  Or. 
IVut.  iL  628 :  altboi^ii  he  speals  of  iho  Porvnlo^ 
nfNm  the  grave.  JoL  ObB.  112*  coma  D$m  potUa  a  eaee  odbe  onls- 
qmmdtUbaniitr.  FiutO^d^lVhih^  liwaaoalled 
canaftralU,  Jut.  t.  84 : 

PonHw  nlgiia  ftnlis  CGras 

App.  Florid.  4  ;  Plin.  x.  10,  28,  ex  funerum  jerrtdls.  See  Tertnll. 
de  Test,  an,  4 ;  de  Resurr.  1 ;  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  riii.  27;  Lips,  ad 
Tac.  Ann.  ri.  5.  The  proper  Roiiiaii  iiamo  for  this  meal  wa?  not 
«/tcer/iuiwi,  as  is  usually  supposed;  for  notwithstanding  D(mat.  'id 
Ter.  Ad.  iv.  2,  4S,  cdtnaque  injertur  diis  manibtiSf  yet  Varro's  auibo- 
rity  is  docidutily  against  it.  Non.  i.  235  :  SUicemium  est  proprium 
convivium  Jumbre  <pwd  §emfms  ejchibetur.  Varro  Mel^agr.  Juntig 
exseqniati  laute  ad  septd^rum  antiqjto  more  siiicemium  confecitnu4, 
i.  e.  ntpldeirrvov  quo  pratisi  discedentes  dicimus  alius  €Uii  viU.  It 
appears  then  from  Varro  that  sHicemium  was  the  old-fashioned 
meal,  taken  near  the  grare,  (hence  8enrias  ad  Virg.  j£n.  t.  9% 
derires  it  from  n7(c€mtum,  t.  e.  a  meal  near  the  grave-stone),  for 
which  purpose  triclinia  and  halls  were  sometimes  built  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  monament,  as  in  ^at  of  NsDToleia  Tyche  at  PompeiL 
It  differed  from  the  ecena  funeris,  Pen.  y.  33,  whkdi  took  place  in 
the  home  of  the  deceased.  In  rich  families  a  gieal  munber  of 
goetti  were  inritedt  aomethneB  the  whole  people  i  (Oio.  p,  Mm» 
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86^)  or  they  received  a  visceratioj  or  distribution  of  meat*  law,  TiiL 
22,  xxziz.  46 ;  Suet.  CoBt.  Sen.  78»  Later,  money  was  gitea 
intteidy  though  the  name  viseercOh  romained.  OrelL  184»  8658* 
Games  and  shewi  of  gladiators  often  attended  this  test  lir.  iIL 
28;  Hor.  iSsl.  9^  85;  Dionys.  t,  17;  Die  Oau.  xzxfiSl.  8^  xxxix. 
7,zliii28. 

Long  after  the  ftmeral  they  testified  pious  afifeotion  for  the 
deceased  in  Tarions  ways.  The  FeraUa  held  in  Fehmary  was  a 
genersl  Ibstifal  hi  memory  of  the  dead;  also  eaUed  FarmUeiUeif 
m  leferenoe  to  the  rdations  of  the  deceased.  YaiTO^X.  X.  iL  18? 
JFmUia  a6  «|^Mt  et/kmdot  quod/mmi  turn  ^puloi  od  sywloneiiy 
gMi&itf  jtu  tW  jwwlari,  IteL  p.  88;  Maerob.  M.  L  9;  Chid» 
^«or«  L  18^  8s 

Aaana  aotonai  eade  paientat  Cfii* 

Cooq[>.  (^c  dls  li  81 1  Ao«<»a  moflwiM,  (i.  e.  the  sheep.  Paul.  p. 
126)}  parmUare,  Phil.  i.  6;  Ter.  d«  Resur.  c.  2  ;  TesHm,  an,  4  ;  Ov. 
F<ui,  ii.  633;  Auson.  Parffw?.  yr^f,  Victinis  were  likewise  sacri- 
ficed, and  food  placi^d  on  tho  grave ;  which  was  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  sprinkled  with  essences  (p^i-u/usiohis),  also  with  uiilk, 
oil,  honey.  Ordl.  G42,  4416.  Lamps  (soc  p.  310)  and  other  Tcssels 
were  put  on  it.  Prop.  iv.  6,  72 :  curto  vetus  amphora  colh.  Cic.  de 
Legg,  26.  These  are  the  soknnia  dona  or  mmera.  Or.  Fagt,  ii. 
M6;  OatuILc.: 

TMita  toot  trittas  mmwia  ad  inferias. 

Bnt  all  this  ndght  he  done  at  any  other  time  as  well  as  at  the 
Feralia;  hence  pareniar^  is  nsed  generaUy  for  t»i/Mu  mlffetv. 
OrelL  642.  Hen^n  is  often  made  of  commemorati?e  hanqoetSy 
in  most  eitrayagent  style.  CSc.  p,  Fiaee,  38;  Hor,  Sat,  U.  B»  88. 
243 ;  Orell.  3999, 4417.  On  the  ehaplets,  see  Orell.  707 :  roses  ad 
monumentum  de/erre,  3927,  4084,  4420.  JRo$m  and  uccb,  i,  those 
set  on  the  grare,  are  often  mentioned  together.  Beans  were  a 
standing  dish.  PHn.  xviii.  12,  30,  parentando  uttque  cutumitur  (faha). 
Funds  were  often  bequeathed  by  the  deceased  for  providing  esati 
and  roscE  on  the  other  days,  besides  at  tlio  rartntalla.  Orell. 
3927,  40S  1,  4107;  for  instance,  on  the  anniversary  of  hib  binh-day. 
gome  beautiful  sepulciu*e-garlands  of  gold  have  boon  found  at 
£^atia.j 

The  urim  [or  o'l'f',  Orell.  4507,  4538;  oU(e  ossuaricBy  4544;  olio- 
riuj  4544;  »clu>la  oilarutn,  4542;  hydriaj  454G;  vi^cellum,  4555,]  in 
which  the  bones  were  jncserred,  were  of  various  shapes  and 
materials,  mostly  tcativ.  Propert.  says  (ii.  13,32):  accipiat  manea 
parmUa  testa  meoa:  [hut  they  were  also  of  stone  and  metal;  so  of 
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porphyry,  Dio  Cass.  Ixxvi.  15;  rarely  of  gold  and  eilrer,  Eutrop. 
riiL  5 ;  Amm.  Marc  xiz.  2.]  Glass  ones  bmvo  been  abo  found  at 
PoBBpeilt  indosed  in  othtn  of  lead.  The  nature  of  the  tomba,  both 
•B  regMfdi  eiftenial  form  and  interior  arra^pemeBts,  is  known  from 
nomerous  monmneota  still  extant.  See  Goro  Ton  Agyag^  Wamdt 
d,  Pompeii:  the  pUin  and  view  of  tho  street  of  tomba,  the  gnmmie^ 
plan  and  tectioa  of  ito  tomb  of  Nwfoloia  Ty^e,  and  o^ber  nmm. 
ments^. 

Om  of  the  moat  instnuHre  pasiagMb  MpeotSng  the  enTironi» 
and  meana  of.  pvoteetiqg  tbs  momwiMnt*  impart  ihim  ite  abwudHia^ 
lalobelbiiiidiDPelKoii.  riylOt  Ul  jtiil  tn^/hmte  j>iiiit  wwHaw^  ft> 
oyitMii  pidat  duantL  0mm  ^mm  affawt  poatomaa  vtHo  tint  cirm 
tmtm  meof  €t  vinearvm  largUet,  Valck  mUmftdnm  ttt,  wmo  jfnidbw 
dmM  ouftot  m0t  mm  aurari  wm,  «M  diMim  kMtamdmm  U  iSm 
ainU  cmmia  a^gki  vahs  Boo  mmmmmimm  hmitrn  mm  mjmalm* 
Oitmiim  §rU  mflU  wroh  nt^  fmiimmto  cmans  «•  mortmm  mfmiam 
ooo^pMi;  prceponam  mkn  nmm  m  Uhmik  9tpiUaro  m»  autoMm 
MUM.  [OcelL  4761.]  Amoi^  the  oniaiBiflnti  wlikh  MmafaU* 
oxdaa  from  the  lapidarimt  are  abo^  nMt  pUmg  weUt  mmtn,  and 
•Mh  allegorioal  relM  liav«  aohiatty  been  pmnd  on  c^ppu  See 
OonH  t.  9,  Hia  tooiba  wm  generally  proteoted  hj  m  riiig-in]1» 
lmamia]  .m  that  of  N»?oIma  Tycho.  [Oi^  4378,  4488,4600.] 
In  tho  interior,  i.  e.  the  proper  dnitarkm  or  ouHorium,  stood  the 
unB  in  niches,  [loculi,  locuXameniOj  lectif  solia.  Orelli,  4428.  But 
these  terms  also  denote  larger  niches  to  contain  the  whole  corpse.] 
whence  also  tho  whole  receptacle  obtained  the  name  of  cohmiha- 
rium.  [Orell.  4544,  4358,  451  :^.]  Beside  them  were  placed  lamps, 
liicerruie  8epukhrak.%  and  the  above-mentioned  lacrymatories.  On 
tho  cippus  was  always  tho  inscription,  titidiu,  Ovitl,  iii.  3,  77. 
[Orell.  4409,  4424.  An  immense  number  of  Roman  sepulchral 
monuments  have  been  prosenred.  On  many  of  them  there  aru 
interesting  inscriptions,  and  bas-reliefs,  indicating  the  name,  rank, 
and  family  of  the  deceased.  So  the  monument  of  the  baker,  M. 
Verg.  Eurys. ;  or  of  Cornel.  Succossus,  who  was  soldier  and  butcher. 
The  most  interesting  inscriptions  hare  been  collected  by  Or^li* 
eap.  M.  4351-4871.] 

The  proper  nanio  for  such  a  fimcral-mnnument  is  m'  vumetUum^ 
only  that  it  can  also  bo  erected,  for  form's  sako  only,  as  a  ctwjt^ 
phium.  Cic.  pro  Sexto,  67 :  L,  Opimiut—ct^ua  monumentum  eeU- 
hmiiiMm  in  /oro^  tepuiemm  dmrfimawm  in  Utor$  Dyrrkaelmna 


These  are  given  in  GeU's  Fompeiana. 
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reUctum  ett.  [By  the  word  mommmUum  he  docs  not  mean  cmota- 
phiumt  but  hasUica  opimiaf  or  the  Temple  of  Concord.  Halm. 
ad  dceron,  ib.  SlOi]  Thns  the  beautiM  monimMiit  o£  Galventim 
Ai  Pompeii  is  a  cenotaphium^  without  immrinm,  [Lnmprid.  S$9* 
M»,  6fts  Cmiokiphmm  tn  Oallia,  Bomm  wtpvdmm.  But  cmaU^ 
phium  was  also  the  name  of  the  monnmeDt  ereeted  by  a  person 
dmii^f  hk  li£».  Onll.  4519,  4526»  dommm  udktmam  tSbi  «MWt 
wirmU.  XTIp.  IHg.  zi.  7»  6.]  On  other  ooeaiioni^  the  namei 
•qpyfaAmm,  ftwrtiiwiy  and  even  Iwniiliit^  are  finequently  uted  aa 
sjnoi^nifli* 

Theae  obieratioiMi  miui  Bid&oe,  respecting  this  yery  Tolununous 

^tfaflrto  no  woik  hat  been  written,  thoroughly  eiamlning  this 
lopie  hi  •  roUs^ona  and  dTil  point  of  Tiew;  tfaong^  mncb  on  that 
head  is  to  be  ibond  in  KnchmannTs  woik;  Oothofred.  on  Cbd. 
TlmdL  ii.  17;  and  DkkaeD»  J9iM.  iSbr^  ^u^.  169.] 
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Abaci,  IH,  tL  4j  190,  295 
AbolU,  422 

Acerra, 

Acetabulum,  429 

Acipenser, 

'AtcpodfiaTOt  470 

Acta  diuma,  134.  a.  1 ;  IB^ 

Actor  in  the  family,  204 

Ad veni  tores,  214 

Ager  Falernus,  57i  n.  1 

Ahenum,  2fi8 

Alabastrum,  dOh 

AlsE  (in  the  House),  259 

Alea,  41i9 

Alec,  462 

Alveus,  388 

Al?eus,  a  dice>table,  500 
Ambulatio,  4Q& 
Arnica,  1^ 
Amiculttm,  487 

Amphorae,  479^  m 
Ampulla,  305 
Anagnofitte,  208 
Annulus  pionubos,  170 
Aniae,  24Q 

Anteambulones,  213  • 

Antepagmenta,  240 

Aiitiquarii>  324 

A  pedibus  pueri,  215 

Apodyteiium,  3M 

Apophoreta,  468 

Apotheca,  48^ 

Apotheca  triclinii,  2fid 

Aquarii,  362 

Aquiminariam,  3Qfi 

Arabia,  144,  a.  & 

Area,  106,  zi,  8  i 

Area  (coffins),  517 

Arcarii,  298 

Archctypa,  17,  ft 

Argentum  punmi  et  ccelatum,  301 


Armarium,  106,  ti.  8 ;  292,  323 

Arm -bands,  441 

Armills,  441 

Aricia,  bQ 

Arra,  I70 

Asellua,  459 

Ashes  of  the  dead  mixed  with  scents, 

m 

Asseres,  84& 

Athens,  the  place  of  education  of 

young  Romans,  197 
Atramentum  llbrarium,  328 
Atriensis,  205 
Atriolum,  25^ 
Atrium,  242 
Aurata,  4£9 
Aureus,  74.  n.  8 

Auspices  at  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riage, 1^ 

Authepsa,  298 

Baia?,  85j[  its  springs,  86^a»4j  luxury 

indulged  in  there,  08 
BdXauoij  282 
Ballon,  399 

Ball-play,  398;  different  kinds  of,  399 
Balneum  distinct  from  Theiros,  389 
Baptisterium,  375^  385 
Bastema,  349 
Bathing  utensils,  ^ 
Baths,  366 

—  ■■      of  Campania  and  Etruria,  90 

—  at  Baise,  92,  12 

— at  Pompeii,  plan  of,  869 

 at  Subise,  plan  of,  870 

fox  women,  395 

 public  baths  at  Rome,  391 

— —  libraries  in  the  baths,  390 

—  time  of  bathing.  396 
 lodgings  over  the  baths,  92^ 

n.  12 
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BaUu  of  Nef  0,  painting  of  a  »ection 

Beards,  iSSk 
Beggars,  50,  2S 
Bellaria,  457 
BeUna  homo,  i4 
Bene  tibi,  132,  a.  II 
Betrothing  in  marriage,  170 
Bibere  in  lucem,  '2^  n.  2 
Bibere  nomen,  131,  il.  1$ 
Bibliothecs,  323 
Bibliopolae,  209,  HA 
Bifores,  231 

Birthday,  celebration  of,  78i  »» 1& 

Boar,  oaenae  caput,  4<i3 

Books,  324 

Booksellers,  3^ 

Botularii,  4^ 

Botuli,  M4 

Bovillae,  5Q 

Braccff,  423 

Branding  of  slares,  222 

Brassica,  4ii& 

Bread,  4H2 

Bulla  aurea,  Iffl 

Burning  the  corjwe,  515 

Burial.pl aces,  516 

BuAtura,  517 

Byssua, 

Cacabiu,  2^ 
Cadm.  479.  iffi 
Cdatura,  3iU 

Cazlibes,  l/fi 
CaUmiatrom, 
CalamuB,  322 

Calccare,  32* 
CalceuK,  i2A 
Calculator,  Ud 
Calculi,  m 
Calda,4Ii3 

Caldarium  in  the  baths,  386 ;  a  vessel 

used  in  preparing  the  calda,  42A 
Caliccs.  m 
Caliga,  422 
CamersB,  226 
Camillus  et  Camilla,  166 
Camoensp,  grove  of  the,  11 
Canipania,  the  springs  of,  90.  a.  8 


Candelabra,  ^ 

— —  of  what  materials  thej 
were  made,  312 

I  from  iEgina  and  Tarexi- 

turn,  313 

— — —  in  the  fintn  of  trees,  &c., 

3U 
Candels,  308 
Canis,  at  dice,  5QD 
Cantharus,  481 
Capis.  181 
Capitium,  417 
Capo,  162 
Capue,  dS^ 

Capaaril,  their  differoit  employments, 
214^^;  in  the  baths,  <J3,  U; 
873 

Captos,  34a 

Capulus,  517 

Carbasus,  iAA 

Carint-E,  Tlx  ^  3 

Carpentom,  24fi 

Carptor,  469 

Carriages,  341 

Carruca,  348 

Cartibulum,  289 

Caryotae,  466 

Castra  lecticariorum,  344 

Castrare  vinum,  491 

Catells,  440 

Catenata  taberoa,  46,  tu  ^ 
Cathedra,  2S2 
Catini,  m 
Caapo,  352 
Caupona,  3^ 
Causia,4^ 
Cafe  canem,  242 
Cavum  ffdium,  242,  257 
Cedrus,  328 
Ceilings,  275 
Celibacy,  126 
Cellfe  penariflB,  26S 
CelUe  servoram,  59^^     4 ;  65^  a.  1£ ; 
264 

Cellae  vinaria,  ^  a.  4;  487 
Cella  frigidaria,  in  the  hatha,  38a 
Cellarius,  2Qa  . 
Ccnotaphlum,  606^  522 
Cerevisia,  48£ 
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Ceroma,  328 
Chapel.  2£l 
Chaplcts,  498 
CharistU,  22^ 
Chartx  epistolarea,  fflS 

Chesta.297 
ChUdren,  170 
Chimrgi,  208 
Chrysendeta,  202 
Cicer, 

Cinerarium,  522 

Ciniflones,  212,  ^ 

Cippi,  fi22 

CireuU,4Q0 

Cisium,  340 

CUtellffi,  29fi 

Citrea;,  2<J5 

Citrus,  2Si 

Clathri,  222 

Clavit,  2U2 

Claris  Laconica,  283 

Clavus  latus,  or  angustua,  417 

Cleaning,  implemenu  for,  307 

Clepsydrse,  aiA 

CUentii, 

Clipeus,  382 

Clocks, 

Coccum,  416 

Cochleae,  401 

Cochlear,  422 

Cocula,  2iia 

Codicim,338 

CoemUo,  lOZ 

Ccena, 

■  nuptialis,  IM 

 poDtificalis,  A5& 

 recta,  452 

.i  Trimalchionis,  110,  n.  1 

 feralis,  520 

Copnaculum,  5j  zi.  B  ;  267 
Cccnare  dc  die,  450 
Cceoare  in  lucero,  2^  n.  2 ;  456 
Colum,  299^  4m 
Columbarium,  622 
Comissado,  124,  a.  I 
Compagus,  427 
Compedes,  221 
Compluvium,  257 
Condamatio,  5Qii 


Concubinatus,  109 
Coodere  oculos,  500 
Confarreatio,  157 
Congius,  479 
Cooopium,  306 
Conserva,  220 
Constructio  (of  books),  329 
Contubemium  of  the  slaves,  22Q 
Convenire  in  manum,  166. 1«2,  100 
Convivia  tempestira,  450 
Cooking  utensils,  290 
Copta,  Copta  placenta,  400 
Coquina,  264 
Corinthian  brass,  IB.  n.  ft 
Comua,  511 

Comua  of  the  books,  S28 

Coronffi,  496 
Corona  convivialis,  497 
Cors  of  a  villa,  60,  ;l  5 
Cortina,  290 

Cosmetae.  male  slaves,  212 
Covinus,  347 
Crater,  403 
Craticula,  299 
Crematio,  516 
Crepidae,  427 
Crepundia,  102 
Crlbrum,  299 
Cruciiixiori  of  slaves,  223 
Crusta,  302 
CrustfB,  302 
Crjrstallina,  302 
Cuba,  IM 
Cubicularii,  212 
Cubicula.  200 
Cubital,  424 
CucuUus.  423 
Cucuma,  298 
Culdta,  ^ 
Culina,  2^ 
Cumerus,  lOQ 
Cunina,  102 
Cupa,  487 
Cupboards,  297 
Cursores,  212 
Curtains,  252,  276, 306 
Cyathus,  429 
Cybium,  459 
Cymbium,  483 
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Cypresfl  before  the  domus  fanests, 
filffi ;  round  the  funeral  pile,  517 

Dactyliothecc,  43Q 
Datatim  ludeie,  4QQ 
Daf ,  dirisions  of  the,  31A 
Dead,  interment  of,  606 
Decuriffi  of  slaves,  2113 
Decurio,  2ilti 

Deductio  of  the  bride,  ISQ 

Defrutum,  486 

Delicis  of  the  ladies,  25,  a.  Ui 

Delphicae  (marble  tables),  111,  n,  A 

Demensum  of  the  slaves,  218 

Designator  funeris,  Mi 

Diaeta,  2fi2 

Diapasmata,  3^8 

Diatreta  (diatreti  calices),  2Qi 

Difi'areatio,  175 

DifTundere  vlnum,  482 

Discidiura,  176 

Dispenaator,  204 

Diversorium,  or  devenorium, 

DiTortium,  126 

Dolabra  1,  1 

Dolia,  m 

Dominium,  17Q 

Domo  interdicere,  101,  3 

Domus,  as  opposed  to  insula,  2^ 

Doors,  manner  of  fastening  the,  2E1 

Dormitoria,  2DQ 

Dress  of  the  men,  409 

■  women,  421 

Drinks,  4BA 

Dulciarius,  iSA 

Ear-rings,  411 
Echinus,  461^  484 
Education,  liJjl 
Edusa,  1B3 
£laK)thesia,  379 
Emancipatio,  liil 
Emblemau,  302 
Endromis,  422 
Epichysis,  305,  48Q 
Epideipnides,  462 
Epistols,  338 

Ergastulum,  221 ;  under  ground,  69, 

2L.  4 


Eruca.  im 

Essedum ,  346 

Etruria,  the  springs  of,  90,  a.  8 
Exedrac,  262 
Expulsim  ludere,  40Q 

Faces  nuptlales,  160^ 

Familia,  its  meaning,  161,  154,  198; 

rustica  and  urbana,  202 
Famuli,  1119 

Farreum  (libum),  at  the  Gonfarrea- 

tio.  IfiS 
Fartor,  <rtT*wTif»,  469 
Fasciae,  286i  424,  432 
Faiua,  4fi0 
Fatui,  rooriones,  21fl 
Fauces,  in  the  house,  256 
Feet,  coverings  of,  424,  438 
Fenestra,  276 
Feralia,  521 

Fcrcula  of  the  coena,  45C 
Ferisp  Qovemdiales,  520 
Feronia,  temple  of,  5& 
Fibula,  423 

Fire  and  water,  ceremony  of,  at  the 

marriage,  162 
Fires  in  Rome,  1,  a,  1 
Fish,  459 
Flabella,  438 
Flamingo,  468 

Flammeum  of  the  bride,  16a 

Floors,  270 

Focalia,  424 

FoUis,  3H9 

Fores,  240 

Fonnise,  56 

Foruli,  3^ 

Forum  Appii,  52 

Frigidarium  in  the  baths,  ^ 

Fritillus,  498 

Frontes  of  the  books,  2^ 

Fulcra,  290 

Fullooes,  44S 

Funales,  349 

Funalia.  309 

Funambuli,  210 

Fundi,  66 

Fungi,  Am 

Funiculus,  308 
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Funus,  publicum,  509i  indlctivum, 
^^^^i  censorium.  Mil ;  acerbura,  filfl 
Furca,  carrying  the,  punishment  of 

slaves,  223 

Oaleola,  4S3 

fJallus,  bio^aphical  notice  of,  6,  n.  a 

Games,  social,  4311 

Ganeum,  3ia 

Gardens,  Soft 

Uurum,  Ml 

Oausapa,  295^  419^  443 

Oeminae  frontes  of  the  books,  3^ 

Oestatio,  261 

Glass,  303,  373 

Glutinatores,  329 

Gnomon,  31B 

Gobius, 

Grabattts,  221 

Grsco  more  bibere,  IM,      6j  1^ 
ft 

Grassatores,  54,  it.  28 

Green-houses,  363 

Gnstus,  gustatio,  guatatorinm,  ifig 

Gutturnium,  2Dfi 

Guttus,  aOftj  480 

Gymnastic  exercises,  393 

Hair,  428^  439 
Hal  teres,  4114 
Harpastum,  403 
Hats,  423 

Head,  coverings  for  the,  423 
Heredipetffi,  74,  8 
Hexadinon,  1^  a.  II ;  474 
Hexaphoron,  344 
Hippodromus,  3fil 
Holoserica,  442 

Honey,  the  best  and  worst  kinds  of, 
46Z 

Horarium,  32Q 
Horologia  solaria,  318 
fiorologium,  32Q 
Hortulanus,  359 
Hospites,  22& 
Household  utensils,  885 
House,  the  Roman,  23ffi 
Humatio,  517 
Hydromeli,  484 

[OAL.] 


Hypocaustum,  2^8 
Hypogasa,  26Z 

latraliptffi,  208 

Illumination  of  towns,  81^  »  15 
Imagines  migorum,  15,  SJJ 

 dypeatas,  16,  n.  4 

Imbrices,  269 
Imitario  ruris,  67,  a,  21 
Impluvium,  64,  n»  la ;  2fiZ 
Incitega,  484 
Indumentum,  437 
Indusium  or  intusium,  4M 
Infidibula,  29d 
Inns,  341 
Instita,  4£t 
Instrumentum, 
Insulse,  6j  n.  8 ;  232 
Inteijungcre,  51,  zl  22 
Interula,  432 
'lirpoXifiiii,  382 

Janitor,  211 
Janitrix,  211 
Janua, 

Jecur  anseris,  462 

Jentaculum,  452 

Jugum,  164 

Jus  lati  clavi,  105.  il.  3 

Jus  osculi,  226 

J usta  facere,  506 

Jus  trium  liberorum,  12Z 

Kitchen,  264 

Labrum,  306,  388 
Lacema,  4^  444 

Lacertus,  459 
Laconicum,  386 
Lacrymatories,  fiI9 
Lactariu!!,  469 
Lactuca,  466,  46i 
Lacunaria,  275 
Lsna,  422 
I^ampadaria,  313 

Liamps,  lucemte,  399;  triclinares  and 
cubiculare8,310;  polymixi,310;  se- 
pulcrales,  210, 621 ;  in  the  baths,  372 

23 
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Lanc«s,  479 
JL<anipendia,  448 
Lapis  specularts,  277»  M2 
iiaquearii,  275 
Lararium,  SSI 
Lar  TuJis,  4Sk 
Lasanum,  298 
Latenic,  Sli 

Latemarii,  lampadarii,  21& 
Lalrina,  2fi5 
Laudatio  funebris, 
Lavatrina,  389 

Lcbes,  2982  aoa 

Lectica,  24 ;  aperta,  342 ;  with  win- 
dows and  shutten,  242;  when  it 
first  came  Into  fashion,  24ft;  fiine« 
bris,^ 

Lccticarii,  213 

Lecti  triclinares,  summus,  medius, 
imus,  rank  of  the  places  upon 
them,  470 

Lectores,  208 

Lectus,  genialis  or  adversai,  247; 

cubicularis,   29f^ ;  lucubratorius, 

291 ;  funebris,  AOS 
Lectus,  ^ 

Legs,  coverings  of  the,  4^ 

Legumina,  ifi2 

Lenliscus,  122,  n.  2ft 

Lepesta,  483 

Lepus, 

Letter,  338 

Levana,  183 

Lex  Oppia, 

Libation,  182^  tl  12 

Liberalia,  197 

LibitinariuB,  507 

Libraiii,  209 ;  for  the  library,  224  ; 
a  stud  lis,  32^  &.  4 ;  ad  manum  orab 
epistolis,  339 ;  as  bookbinders,  221 ; 
as  booksellers,  ^ 

Library.  322 

Libri,  326 

Libripens,  Jl^n^A 

Licinus,  71» 2 

Licita  consuetudo,  IS9 

Lighting,  manner  of,  303 

Ligula,  428 

Limen,  240 


Linen,  443 
Linosteroa,  444 
Lintea,  39^ 
Linum,  444 
Literati,  2(ffi 
Lixivium,  449 
Loculi, 

Lomentum,  379 
Lora,  486 

Lucemae,  309 

Lucrine  lake,  pleasure  parties  there- 
on, 05 ;  oysters  there&om,  4iU 
Lucus  Camoenarum,  41.  n>  2 
Ludere  par  impar,  fitt4 
Ludi  magistri,  liil 
Ludiones,  210 

Ludus  duodecim  scriptorutn,  &02 

 latrunculorum,  502 

Lunula,  42r> 
Lupanaria,  91 
Lupus,  459 
Lustratio,  183 

 of  the  corpse,  iLiQ 

Lychnuchi,  309 

 pensiles,  314 

Lycoris,  85,  tL  24 

Msraiana,  2M 

W  agister  convirii,  126.  il  2 

M alluvium,  306 

M  ami  Hare.  432 

M  anal  is,  306 

Mancipia  vUiora,  201 

Mandrs,  303 

Mango,  200 

Manni,  small  horses,  350 
Blantelia,  426 

Manus,  in  manum  esse,  1^ 

J^f  appiE,  476 

Marble,  the  different  kinds  of,  la. 
5 

Marriage  among  the  Komans,  l5r» 

Matella,  300 
Materfamilias,  168 

Ma^monium  justum  ct  noo  justum, 

145 
Matrona,  li!8 

Meals,  451 
Mediastini,  21^ 
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Medid,  307 ;  (heir  estimation  among 
the  Romans,  207;  ab  oculia,  etc. 
20a 

Melimela,  36A 
Af  embrana,  320,  32^ 
Men,  dress  of  the,  iOQ 
Mena,  459 
Menss  citre«,  294 

 laniariae,  296 

Mensa;  secunds,  AJ^ 

Meracius  hi  here,  129,  n.  1 

3Ierenda,  441 

Merum  bibere,  129,  n.  2 

Miliarium,  29& 

Mimi,  210;  at  funerals,  &1I 

Minerval,  19A 

Minium,  15,  n.  3i  327 

Mintums,  56 

Mirrors,  29ti 

M  to- ceo  /jLvdfiova  WfiToraPf  4^  4 
Mistariura,  483 
Blitra,  44fi 

Mixing  of  the  wine,  28j  ft.  7 
Mol«,  2m 
MoniUa,  44Q 
Monopoiila,  2S4 
Monumentum,  522 
Moriones,  210, 4Z0 
3Iosaic  work,  271 
Moss  in  the  impluvium,  64,  13 
Mugilis,  459 
Mu Ileus,  427 
Mullus,  459 
.  JMulsum,  457,  4fl3 
Aluraena,  4ij9 
Murex,  4fiQ 
Muria,  4fil 
Murrhina  vases,  3fi4 
Mnsivum,  271 
Mustum  calcatum,  4QG 

Nsnia,  511 
Nani,  210 
Nanus,  3fi0 
Nardinum,  378 
Nassitema,  3Qfi 
Necldaces,  441 
Negoliatores,  206 
Night,  its  diTisions,  314 


Nitrum,  449 
Nodus,  439 
Nomendator,  212 
Nomina  bibere,  181.  n.  lA 
Notani,  ^  ti.  4 
Novemdialia,  520 
Numids,  2U 
Numidian  hens,  60.  a>g 
Nuncil,  215 

Nundina,  a  Goddess,  lfi3 
Nundinae,  days  of  the  lustratio  and 

dvofiaBeaia^  1B3 
Nuptiffi,  159 
Nutrices,  IB9 

Obices  pessuli,  2^ 
Obsonator,  469 
Octophoron,  344 
OcularU,  2QS 
Odores  on  the  corpse,  512 
(Eci,  261 
(Enophorus,  4B8 
Olera,  452 
Olives,  365^  467 
OIU,29a 
01  us,  466 
'Ovofindttrlaf  Iffl 
Opisthographa,  320 
Opus  sectile,  221 
Orbes  citrei,  424 
Orcffl,  466 
Ordinarii,  264 
Omatricesi,  216 
Ossilegium,  516 
Ostiarius,  2,  211 
Ostium,  246 
Ostres,  466 

Pacta,  171 

Pwdagogi,  168 
Paenula,  416 
Paganica,  399 
Palsstra,  465 
Palimpsestus,  328 
Palla,  434 
Palumbi,  62i  a.  16 
Palus,  464 
Papyrus,  325 
Paragauda,  446 
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Parasita;,  211 

Plumata?  vestes, 

Parchment,  32fi 

Pluteus,  291 

PwenuOia,  521 

Pocillatores,  4/0 

Par  impar  ludere,  AQ4 

Pocula  grammaiica,  4M 

ParopsideSj  479 

Podia,  2«7 

Passer,  4^ 

Pollinctor,  607 

PaatUli,  468 

PolubniDi,  306 

Patagium,  4M 

Pompa,  hlil 

Patera?,  4fll 

Pompeii,  description  of  the  barhs  of. 

Paterfamilias, 

mi 

Paiibulum,  223,  281 

Popina,  354 

Patina,  2<J<J,  401,  47<J 

Porca  prsecidanea,  HM 

Patria  potestas,  l/U 

Porcelli,  4firt 

Pavimeotum  sectile,  270 

Porcus  Trojanus,  121,  a.  14 

Pecten,  4&1 

Porrum  sectile  et  capitatum,  4iifi 

Pectinata,  2fia 

Poru  Capena,  47^  66 

Peculium  of  the  slaves. 

Porta  Metia,  223 

Pedisequi,  212 

Posca,  a  drink  of  the  lower  classes. 

Pellex,  16a 

Pellis,  342 

Post,  between  Rome  and  the  pro- 

Pelorides, 4SQ. 

vinces,  99y  n,  2 

Pelvis,  3U& 

Postes,  240 

Peniculi,  307 

Posticum,  242 

Pcrgulffi,  2m,  3li5 

Potina,  1B3 

Peristyliura,  2^ 

Prtt!co,  201,  SOU 

Pero,  42a 

Prffifectus  vigilum,  1^  a.  1 

Pessulus,  282 

Praifericolum,  206 

Petasus, 

Prsfica,  211 

Pctaurigtaj,  2111 

Prapficie,  611 

Petorritum,  2121 

Prapgustatores,  470 

Pheasants,  6L  »•  8^  41i2 

Praiidium,  4M 

Pbimus, 

Priapus,  lliil 

Phialae,  m 

Procurator,  204 

Phflenicopterus,  Itiil 

Procus,  120 

Pica  salutatrix,  24U 

Professio  of  children,  4114. 

Pigeons,  Gl,     SI  i  4ti2 

Programmata,  44^  tt.  21 

Pila,  aim 

Proniulsidare,  478 

PUa  trigonalis,  1Q2 

Promulsis,  46fi 

Pileatus.  122,  n.  Ifi  ,  201 

Promus,  20j 

Pilentum,  347 

Pronubac,  100,  106 

Pileus.  423 

P^ilothrum,  421i 

Pinacotheca,  263 

Pueri  patrimi  et  matrimi.  160 

Piscina  in  the  Daths,  3Z5 

Pugillares, 

Piscine,  or  vivaria  piscmm,  4^  • 

t  uiii,  AilA 

Pisticum,  242 

Pulvini,  111,  a.  3j  garden-borders, 

Pistores.  462,  4fi& 

3!i0 

Pistrinuro,  2ii& 

Pumiliones,  210 

PlagfT  342 

Purple  garments,  447 

Plumarius,  288 

Pyrgus,  m 
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Quadrantal,  479 
Qualeft-quales,  216 

Relatives  of  a  Roman  familia,  227 
Relics,  18, 9>.  a 
Remancipatio,  126 

Repagula,  28^ 
Repositoria,  420 
Repotia, 

Repudium,  IT^  125 
Restes,  28& 
Redculum,  iiQ 
Rheda,  341i 
Rhodian  hens,  60,  2 
Rhombus,  453 
Rhyduin,  4Ba 
Rlciniuni,  AM 

Rings,  42ii ;  not  taken  oft*  the  corpi 

606 
Rogus,  512 
Rosaria,  3fi2 
Roses  for  chaplets,  492 
'PuTov  (drinking  horn),  4fi3 

Saccus  vinarius,  i'JO 
Sacrariiun,  263 
Salinum,  429 
Salutatio  matudna,  227 
Saludgeruli  pueri,  215 
Salve  on  the  threshold,  2M 
Sandapila, 
Sapa,  m 
Sarcophagi,  517 
Sartago,  2<ia 
Sa?o,  fifi 
Scabella,  294 
Scamna,  294 
Scaphinm,  385 
Scapi  cardinales,  211 
Scarus,  4110 

Scbols,  in  the  baths,  'daa 
Schools,  im 
Scimpodiuin,  221 
Scirpus,  SOS 
Scobis,  122,  fL  la 
Scops,  122.  iL  lii;  307 
Scissor,  4fia 
Scribv,  209^  324 


Scrinlum  323,  232 
Scyphus,  481 

Sedile,  2112 

Sella,  2S2;  gestatoria,  ILO 

Semicincdum,  432 

Sepultura,  &I6 

Sera,  2M 

SerisB,  4«2 

Scrica,  4i2 

Sericaria,  443 

Sesterces,  their  value,  2115 

Sextarius,  479 

Shell-fish,  46Q 

Sigilla.  202 

Sigma,  424 

Silendarii  in  the  familia,  20(i 
iSilicemium, 
Siligneus,  452 
Silk,  for  dresses,  442 
Simpulum,  305,  480 
Sinipuviura,  306,  A8Q 
Sindon,  444 
SinueKsa,  5ii 
Sinus  (of  the  toga),  4JJi 
Siphones,  Ltt«  1 
Situlus,  M) 
Slave.family,  lllS 
slave-d^lera,  venalitii,  200 
price  of  slaves,  201 
number  of  slaves,  2011 
names  and  classes,  2iU — 17 
position  and  treatment,  217 
punishment,  220 
their  apartments,  204 
Smegmata,  378 
Social  Games,  41iU 
Solaria,  262 
Solarium,  31A 
Sole«,  424 
Solium,  293,  2SB 
Solum,  270 
Sordid  ad,  105^  a.  4 
Sparsiones  in  the  theatre,  45j  n, 
Specularia,  277i  342 
Sphsristerium,  401i 
Spina,  liiO 

Spoils  on  the  doors,  8,  zk  !t 
Spoliatorium  ,  322 
Sponda  orciniana,  &13 
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Sponda  and  pluteus  on  the  lectut,  2dl 

Spongia,  307 

Sponsalia,  I7O 

Sportellap,  23ft 

SpoTtula,  22& 

Stemmata,  15,  a.  3 

Stibadium,  474 

Stola,  433 

Stork,  463 

Stragula  vesiis,  2R7 

Street-lighting  at  Rome,  8O1  at  12 

Strigilcs,  393 

Strophium,  432 

Structor,  iSQ. 

Subsellia,  2M 

Subserica,  442 

Subucula,  41^ 

Sudatio,  im 

SuggTunda,  269 

Sulphuratse  imtitor  mefdt,  44,  1 
Sumen,  464 

Supellex,  28a 

Superstitions  of  the  ancients,  HO, 

a.  12 
Supparus,  417 
Suppromus,  2Qti 
Suspensura;,  38fi 
Symphoniaci,  210,  420 
Synthesis,  vestis  comatoria,  420,  444 

Tabellffi,  332,  ^ 

Tabellarii,  339 

Tabcraaj,  46^     ft  ;  26£i 
of  the  librarii,335 
of  the  tonsores,  429 
diversoria;  or  meritoriiD,  3.'>4 

Tables,  294 

Table-utensils,  476 

Tablinum,  2M 

Tabula,  IflQ 

Tabula  lusoria,  502 

Tabula?  nuptiales,  Lfi4 

Taeds,  308 

Tali,  499 

Tecta,  2m 

Teguls,  269 

Templum  Feronia?,  55^  ?l  31 
Tepidarium,  385 
Terracina,  b& 


Tesserae,  227i 
Testum,  299 
Textrina;.  289 
Textrinam,  448 
Thalassio,  Ifil 
Thericuleum,  481 
Therra»,  389 
Thermopoliuni,  35^ 
Tibicines,  511 
TlnsB,  488 
Tintinnabula,  241 
Tirocinium  fori,  12S 
Titulus,  of  the  books,  2^ 

of  the  slaves  when  sold,  200 

of  the  imagines,  Ifij^  il.  4 

of  the  tomb,  522 

on  the  amphora  of  wine,  488 
Toga,  408 

introduced  by  the  Etruscans,  4ffil 

its  form,  410 

modes  of  adjusting  it,  411 
Toga  meretricum,  435 
Toga  virilis,  when  adopted,  liMi 

why  libera,  197 
Toga  pretcxta,  ITO,  409 
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Togam  raortui  sumunt,  507 
Tollere  liberos,  183 
Tomacula,  464 
Tomentum  286,  517 
Tomus,  330 
Tonsor,  428 
Tonstrinie,  7^  i2& 
Tooth-picks,  UH 
Torus,  2m 
Topiarii.  3^ 
Toralia.  290,  477 
Toreuma,  304 
Toreutc,  19 
Transenna,  278 
Trapezophofic,  2Si6 
Trichorum,  269 
Triclinares  servi,  4^ 

Triclinia.26L  m 
the  lecti,  47I 

rank  of  the  difterent  places,  472 
position  of  the  host,  473 

Tricliniarcha,  469 

Trientes,  480 
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Trigon,  402 
Tripods,  297 

Triumphator,  8,  a,  9 ;  184,  aifi 
Triumviri  capitales  et  noctumi,  L 

&.  1 
Tnille,  289 
Trulleum,  ZQR 
Tubs,  511 
Tubera,  im 

Tuoica  recta  or  regilla,  IM 

of  the  women,  422 

of  the  men,  416 
Tardus,  40 

Turrea,  6L  a.  9i  C(L  2L  19 
Tortures,  62^  21.  lA 
Tutulus,  449 

Ulva.  28fi 
UmbeUv,  43& 
Umber,  ASA 
Umbilicus  of  the  books, 
Umbo  of  the  toga,  414 
Umbra;,  112,  a.  6;  474 
Unctorium,  379 
Unguentarium,  394 
Urceoli  ministratorii,  488,  49^ 
Urceus,  399 

Unia,29tL429 
Vmm,  621 
Ustrina,  517 
Usurpatio  trinoctii,  159 
Usua,  im 
Uxor,  IfiB 

Vagitanus,  184 

Valva;,  278,  281 

Varronis  inventum,  29,^  il  3 

Va8a,399 

Va»  potorium,  395 

Vegeubles,  4M 

Vela  in  the  theatres,  45.  tl.  9 

house,  252,  227,  ^ 

on  the  carriages,  342 
Velarii,  276 
Ventralia,  424 

Venus  or  Veaemui,  at  dice,  498 


VemiE,  292 
Versipelles,  120 
Veru,299 
Vespillones,  502 
Vessels  for  holding  liquids,  3110 
Vestcm  mutare,  417 
Vestes  stragulffi,  287 
VestiarU,  44B 
Vestibulum,  232 
Via  Appia,  39 ;  62^  n.  35 
Viator,  55i  a.  39 
Vicarius,  294 
Vigiles,  1,  ft,  1 
Villa  rustics,  plan  of,  58;  ti.  4 
— .  rustica  et  pseudo-urbana,  dis- 
tinction between,  58,  il  3 
Villicus,  359 
Violaria.  392 
Viridarii,  S62 
Visceratio,  521 
ViteUiani,  339 
Vivaria  piscium,  469 
Volema,  364 
Volsella,  429 
Vulgares,  211 
VulnerarU,  298 
Vulva,  464 

WaUs,2Z2 

Wanning,  method  of,  278 
Window-gardens, 
Windows,  226 
Wine,  485 

process  of  making  it,  481i 

doliare,  or  de  cupa,  487 

process  of  clearing  it,  4^^ 

colour,  491 

the  different  sorts,  492 

how  mixed,  493 
Women,  their  position,  152 

— —  dress  of  the,  431 

Words  of  abuse,  76,  il.  13 

Xystus,  369 
Zjthum.  485 
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